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Orl#at1. 

ARTON'S EXPEDITION; 

OR, THB 8TORT OF BY1UL PRIOR* 

A TALE or THE HETOLUnOir. 



Lean, raw-boned rascals ! who wooM e*6r rappoeo 
Tbilf had eruch courage and atMbcity.-^SBAKsriARS. 

Sgcb a rural queen 
t All Arcadia hath not ■ess.—SffitTOH. 



It was a lovely J uly evening, such an even- 

;gas is known only in that Eden of America,'* 
which, while in the possession of the Abongmes 
of our country, was distiogu^ed by the name of 
"Aquitnet;** a name, which our ancestors, (for 
certain wise reasons of their own, or perhaps 
without any reason at all,) thought proper to ex- 
change for that of Rhode Island." 

A few clouds, light and lovely ones, whose 
borders the dccliniog sun had fringed with gold, 
floated lazily in the z<u)ith ; but the western sky 
exhibited one dazzling blaze of splendour, and 
the broad bosom of the majestic Narragansett 
shone with the reflection of the radiance, like 

'** A burnished sheet of living gold/' 
The numerous little green islets embosomed in 
its tranquil waters, cast their picturesque sha- 
dows on its glassy surface, and looked, as they 
lay there in their deep repose and sylvan beauty, 
like the fabled regions of fairy-land, rather than 
the abodes of mere mortals; while safely moored 
in the spacious harbour of Newport, and upward 
along the bay, rode the hostile armament of 
England; the lofty spars, shooting up in bold 
relief against jLhe glowing sky, and the huge 
black bulk casting toward the city broad lines 
of deep and gloomy shadow, while from, their 
aides protruded, in dread. array and prompt for 
Tengeance, the engines of destruction. 

The field and garden flowers were lavish of 
their fragrance, but not a breeze moved — not a 
leaf stirred— not a "violet wagged its sweet 
head'*— not a sound broke on the delicious still- 
Ae8»4>f the hour^save as a belated robin hurried 



to his leafy abode, or a sparrow, dissatisfied with 
its lodgings, flitted to some more convenient twig, 
with a low twitter of ]>eevishness at its bad ac* 
commodations. So tranquillizing was the influ- 
ence of the scene, that even the stem centinel 
who was pacing the ground in front of Overing- 
house, where^he English commander had fixed 
his quarters, relaxed his vigilance, and gazing 
listlessly around him at the verdant fields and 
woodlands, indulged his fancy with a visit to hii 
cottage home, beyond the billows of the wide 
Atlantic, which were rolling before him fhr aa 
the eye could reach. And still more marvellous 
to relate, the imperious military despot himself 
suspended for a while his menaces and execra- 
tions against the inhabitants of the country ; and 
in the admiration with which he surveyed the 
glowing landscape, to which even the pencil of 
a Claude could scarcely have done justice, well 
nigh forgot that he was gazing only upon 
^ Rebel hills and rebel dales. 

By rebel trees surrounded."— 

Indescribably beautiful must the scene indeed 
have been, which-could, even for a moment, have 
softened to complacency the morose and virulent' 
temper of a man like the 'EngliBh Prescott, whose 
overbearing arrogance and unrelenting tyranny 
are to this day provei1)ial throughout that isl- 
and, the inhabitants of which sufl*ered from bira, 
while " drest in a little brief authority," all the 
privations and persecutions that miUtary despo 
tism could inflict. Truth requires of us to state, 
however, that General Frescott had returned 
from town at a late hour, oppressed by the iultn 
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ness of the air and fatigued with his ride, and the 
unwonted placidity of liis temper may, perhaps, 
be more justly attributed to extreme lassitude, 
than to the delicious tranquillity of the hour, or 
the beauty of the sccneiy. Lcaying hini) how- 
ever, to the enjoyment of his snug quarters at 
Overing-house, which, it may be proper to inform 
»ur readers, is situated at Portsmouth, about 
five mihp from the old city of Nqirport, we will 
hasten to introduce the heroine oi our tale. 

The youu'^ ;ind lovely Sybil Prior was the 
da^hter of an obscure, but honest and indus- 
trious farmer, wlio, by a series of misfortunes, 
hafring been deprived of iiis little patrimony, bad 
died of a broken heart, just as poor Sybil attained 
her fifteenth year, leaving his destitute orphan' 
without a relative in the wide world. Pennyless 
and unconnected, the hapless Sybil must, in all 
^filibability,have fallen an early victim to bope- 
kii sorrow and " pinching penury," had sbenot> 
Enough the friendly mediation of the aged house- 
keeper, obtained shelter and protection at Over-s 
iog-house. At the period when our narrative 
commences, July 1777, she had been fire years 
inmate of tlie family, acting in a vaddety of 
.pacities, from that of kitchen maid, with which 
site commenced her career, tfim%h all the inter- 
iate degrees, up to the fa&kof lady's maid, 
deputy house-keeper ; acquitting herself in 
and all to the entire satisfaction of her em- 
crs, and receiving from them, in considera- 
of her many excellent qualities and her un- 
acted condition, a singular degree of sym- 
y.^y and regard. Within a year, however, 
many circumstances had concurred to render 
her situation cxceedin iily uncomfortable, if not 
ijhl^lutely distressing. The course of true love 
^iitS$r did run smooth ,' ' and poor Sybil's, although 
a most virtuous, well-placed, anil unalienable 
y((^»ttachment, was by no means exempt from the 
^sorrows and trials that assail all human love. 
xThe family at Overing-house were, unhappily 
^for her, zealous loyahsts, and in proportion to 
m the regard they entertained for the beautiful and 
^^doierving orphan, they became averse to her 
union with Martin Grily— or, in the words of 
the worthy old house-keeper, who had very 
naturally imbibed their sentiments, " to her 
^^ihrowing herself away,* on sich a rebel rap- 
•fcdllwm.'' To encrease the perplexity of her 
lation, separated as she was, perhaps, forever 
her lover, and uncertain of his fate, the 
lappy l^bil was perpetually annoyed by the 
Initkt of his rivals, and had of late been 
petfieouted by the attentions of a libertine young 
officer of the Ikiglish general^ family, who, ex- 
asperated by the steady contempt with which bis 
insolent proposals had been treated, was, as she 
well knew, plotting to fi|||||M|0r into his power. 
This person was now aHIKEpme professional 
duty, and, notwithstanding she nad been baffled, 
either by the well-meant interference of the 
family, or the jealous vigilance of her military, 
admirers, in sundry attempts, which, at the 
earnest instance of her betrothed lover, she had 
padt to Mcape from the island, she had now re-« 



sdved on making one more ^ort to extricate 
herself from the perils and snares by which she 
was surrounded. Means oPdisgnise had been 
procured, and arrangements made for effecting 
her elopemrat to the continent that very evening. 
It was, therefore, with a perUufmlion of fe^og 
by no means in unison with the scene, that ovr 
lovely rustic, having completed the labours of 
the diay, wandered out in search of Jthe peinon 
whom she had chosen as the confidant and assist* 
ant of her scheme : shonld he fail of keepiqg bin 
appointment, or should her plot be discovered, 
there was the end, perhaps forever, of all her 
earthly hopes. "With a throbbing heart, and 
many a melancholy foreboding, therefore, the 
beautiful and innocent Sybil commenced her 
evening ramble, attended only by a little spaniel 
which had been the faithful companion of Mar- 
tin Gray, until, after having seen his comfetabltt 
little cottage wantonly laid in ashes by the Bri- 
tish soldiery, the justly exasperated youth had 
taken up arms against the spoilers of his country* 
From that melancholy day the anunal had beeft 
the constant attendant of the hapless maiden^ 
who fostered him with tenderness for his absent 
master's sake, and never puppy was half so 
grateful. 

Deeming the faithful animal a sufficient safi»- 
gtlard, Sybil glided by a b^k door from the 
house, and, taking a circuitous route, in order 
to avoid the observation of 'the soldiers, (wbc^,. 
since the English commander had there fixed hift 
quarters, infested the place, and among whom 
she unfortunately had many admirers,) she pro- 
ceeded with a hurried yet stealthy step, and wifli 
many an* apprehensive start, along ihe planta- 
tion south of the mansion, under shadow of the 
tall trees and thick underbrush which then 
skirted the borders of the brook and the beaoti- 
f ul sheet of water, which finally discharges itself 
in a mimic cascade over the stone wall which 
separates the lawn in front of Overing-housa^ 
from the highway. 

This had been the favourite walk of Martm 
Gray in happier times, when he came of bd 
evening, arrayed in his " Sunday's best,** to woo 
the lovely Sybil. It waa there, too, beside the 
brook and beneath the soft light of a summer's * 
moon, that, after having tormented him to her 
heart's content, she had first confessed her love ; 
and, only a year since, on that very spot, she had 
promised, at the expiration of one little month, 
to become his wife: but /- 

' ! t 

«< Wo came with wsr, and want with w6; 
And it was hii to undergo 
Each oatrage of Uie Cruet foe— 
Hia fieldi laid waste— bts cot ^d tow.** 

Poor Martin no longer possessed "^a home to 
which he could conduct his bride, and they were 
compelled to separate. He for the dangers and 
hardships of the battle, and poor Sybil to linger 
around the scenes of former happiness, and weep 
in solitude over her own blighted hopes and in- 
auspicious prospects. It was not, however, to 
indulge in fond regret and melancholy r^ectioa 
that she had this evening proceeded tibithe^ and 
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frequently did »'je check her rapid yet trem- 
bling stqpt) and throw an eager and apprehen- 
sive glance aronnd her in every .direction ; and 
her slender fingers trembled as she brushed 
back the chesnut ringlets that clustered thickly 
about tier ^wnm^hke nock and graceful shoulders, 
while 

** with neck ootitralehcd snd Hps apart, 
Lil|B Boonomeiit of Chrecian art/* 

she listened in as breathless and rapt attention, 
as if all her faculties had been absorbed in the 
smgle sense of hearing. Her heaxt throbbed 
foarMIy if but a beetle whizzed by on the still 
air, or a frog plashed in the stream beside her, 
every throb sending **the pure and eloquent 
blood,*' in a beautiful glow over the marble 
whiteness of her exquisitely rounded cheek. — 
Weeks had now elapsed since she had heard a 
syllable, or received a token from her lover. 
Many a bloody battle had been fought, and many 
a brave man had penshed in the interim, and the 
shuddering girl averted her eyes from the re- 
splendent beam^ of the sun that was now setting 
so gloriously behind Canonicut, and the green 
bills of the Na^ragausett, as she thought that his 
parting radiance might even then be beaming 
cm the bloody grave of her own devoted Martin 
Gray! 

With such painful reflections as these, did eur 
heroine continue to torment herself, as she wan- 
dered to and fro, under shelter of the thick shrub- 
bery, until the dazzling effulgence of the western 
sky had given place to the ruddier hues of twi- 
light, and through its deepening shadows the 
brilliant star of evening, with its pure and peace- 
ful radiance, looked out upon our " world of war 
and wo.*' Her melancholy ruminations were 
then interrupted by the low and cautious accents 
of a familiar voice, which, with the exception 
only of Martin Gray's, was the most welcome 
sound that could have met her ear — 

" Sybil Prior !— pretty Sybil," it exclaimed in 
a suppressed tone—" Sybil Prior, I say ! — cross 
the brook higher up, and come on this side the 
trees, Mistress Sybil !" 

Sybil waited no second bidding, but checking 
the joyful exclamation that was bursting from 
her' lips, she plunged unhesitatingly into the 
thicket, and leaping the brook with the grace 
and lightness of a sylph, her trusty confidant 
stoodbefore her in the meagre figure of a ragged, 
sallow-faced, half-starved urchin, ycleped Caleb 
Millar. 

Although honest Caleb presented the most per- 
fect exemplification of squalid misery even then 
extant, yet was he a personage of too great im- 
portance and notoriety to be passed over without 

honourable mention.*' Endowed by nature with 
an incorrigible propensity to intrigue — shrewd of 
intellect, fruitful in expedients, and light of heels, 
it is by no means surprising that the services of 
Caleb should have been in great and continual 
request, at a period which tried men's souls," 
or that his renown should have reached eveb the 
old " wooden walls of Newport." The rogue 
was, in fine, the factotum of the whole county. 



No afiair of moment could be transacted, from 
the wooing of a dairy maid, up to the most im- 
portant political intrigue, without the aid and 
connivance of the wary and cunning Caleb, 
who daily scoured the island from one extremity 
to the other, risking the gallows and running the 
gaimtlet on any body's errand who pleased to 
employ him. For although, like every other 
worthy, sensible, and patriotic citizen, Kell 
Millar was a decided whig, he yet freely Ten- 
dered his honest services to either party, in con- 
sideration of a reasonable recompense. To do 
him justice, however, he was not mercenary, and 
often ventured life and limb in behalf of a dis- 
tressed countryman, without hope of fee or re- 
ward ; and albeit he scorned not to line his rag- 
ged pocket vrith a slight doticeur now and then, 
in the ^ape of British gold, and was sometimes 
rather exorbitant in his demands, when employ- 
ed by the " red coatB," it should be recollected 
that he possessed no other means of indemnify- 
ing himself for the injuries which he daily saw 
inflicted on his countrymen, and had, moreover, 
been taught to consider a " fleecing of the rig- 
'lars" as a mere " spoiling of the Philistines," for 
otherwise he was strictly honest, acquitting him- 
self of every ftust reposed in him, with shrewd- 
ness and fidelity, even when employed by an 
Englishman, or by, what he held in still greater 
detestation, a tory. Caleb was, in short, the 
dernier resort of every distressed individual in 
cases of emergency ; nor was he ever known to 
fail of complete success in any undertaking, 
however difficult or dangerous, unless, as some- 
times happened, he chanced to discover that he 
had unwittingly engaged in some enterprise that 
was likely to mihtate against the interest or 
safety of an American. In such cases, it was 
amazing how stupid he would invariably become; 
committing a thousand such egregious and unac- 
countable blunders, that, however excellent the 
plot might be, it was sure to be blotoiu Many a 
time and oft had the vindictive General Prescott 
been disappointed of his revenge by the secret 
machinations of Caleb Millar, who, by some in- 
explicable means, had contrived to spirit away 
from under the very nose of the Provost Mar- 
shal, more than one luckless citizen, who was 
the next day to have graced a gibbet. And, 
when at last, suspicion fastened upon Caleb, and 
he was himself committed to the same durance 
from which he had ventured to rescue another, 
or confined for safe keeping to the ^ard-room, 
to be examined sine die, he was found, in addi- 
tion to his other accomplishments, to pottess 
such an uncontrollable love of freedom, and 
such a fondness for recreating himself^^rc*co, 
that neither bolts nor bars could confine him. 
He was, in fact, as slippery as an eel, and often, 
while his enemies were exulting in his capture, 
and fancying him safe in their custody, honest 
Caleb would have fairly giVen them " leg bail," 
and be miles off, scampering over the fields 
again as free and merry as a lark. By these, 
and similar manoeuvres, he, however, at last 
gained something besides a triumph over the 
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rig'lan;'' for it h^gux to ba lutpect^d, *tid was 
finally mott religiously belier^d, that Kell Millar 
dealt with the *Mark oDe." But our (riend 
Caleb, notwithstandiog his miraculous hair- 
breadUi escapes, and the malicious insinuations 
of those whom he had offended by outwitting, 
was an honest and innocent lad; the early dis- 
play of whose talenU had been elicited by the 
force of circumstances^the poor boy having 
been compelled by sheer necessity, to the exer- 
tion of all his faculties, in order to support a 
bed-ridden and aged grandmother, and obviate 
the difficulties and dangers of the times. Eren 
** Hnngsr, tbst •bsrpener ofduU witf, 
Which glTOt tf ei fooli ibeir thinking fit*,** 
bad assisted the early development of those 
talents, of which, had he been nursed in the lap 
of luxury, he might forever have remained the 
unconscious possessor. Proud of the difficult, 
dangerous, and often momentous concerns which 
were frequently entrusted to iiis management, 
Mr. Caleb Millar was, after all, a most Conse- 
quential and important personage ; and though 
half-starved, and half-naked, he had a heart as 
light as his heels,— aye, or his pune either, and 
was, itf despite of fortune, the merriest wag in 
all Rhode Island. Such was the Aa^jutor whom, 
with full confidence in his fidelity, good will and 
, ability, Sybil Prior had chosen to assist her in 
her meditated enterprise. 

You're pretty much tired o' waiting so long, 
I guess," cried Caleb, as they met ; but I had 
to dodg9 a party o' rig'lars as I came from the 
ferry this morning, which took me a long way 
about. But I've got here at last, in spite of their 
teeth," he added, grinning, till every yellow 
tooth in his own head displayed itself from be- 
tween a pair of thin, blue, famished looking lips; 
**and 1 ha' got something for ye too," Sybil 
Prior," he said, thrusting his thin, bony hand 
into his bosom, as if searching for something that 
was hidden among the mass of rags that cover- 
ed his meagre person. 

'^Something for me!" demanded Sybil, ea- 
gerly. " Ob ! then, you have seen himj my good 
Caleb^bow does he look?— is he well?— is he 
safe?" 

"No, no, I ha'n't seen him myself, pretty 
Sybil," replied Caleb, still fumbling among his 
tattered integuments; "but I've maybe seen 
them that has. Aye, Sybil Prior," he continued, 
laughing, as he observed her ill-disguised impa- 
tience, " ) know'd you'd be ready to ^ for a 
letter from Martin Gray." 

If A letter !— oh, if you should have lost it, 
Caleb !" cried Sybil, apprehensively. 

" No, no indeed — there's no fear o' that," re- 
turned Caleb, confidently. " You never know'd 
Kell Millar to lose any thing o' Martin Gray's— 
it's here, safe enough in my inside pocket." 

"Pocket!" repeated Sybfl, surveying his 
wretched habilimtots compassionately—" you 
will never find any thing among so many rags, 
my poor Caleb." 

" Sha'n't I ?— what d'ye caU <At#, then, mistress 
SybU?" demanded Caleb, triumphantly, as ba 



drew (Wim its inscrutable lurking-place, a soiled 
piece of folded paper, which had probably worn 
a different hue when first committed to his keep* 
ing^* no, no, you needn't be afear'd, I'll never 
lose any thing o' Martin Gray's.^ If Kell Millar 
had (Mne o' hit letters in one pocket, and one o' 
King George's in t'other, full of golden guineas, 
the rig'lars and tories should have the whole tote 
on 'em — aye, and the heart out o' my bosom, 
afore they should make me give up any thing ' 
that belonged to Martin Gray." 

" You are a good boy, and a true friend, mj 
poor Caleb," said Sybil, as with trembUng eager^ 
ness she broke the seal, and read— for thanks 
to Martin Gray, she could not only read, " but 
write, and cypher too"— for rustic though he 
was— 

** In sooUi poor JIfiirttn wit no vnlgav boy/' 
and it was the gratuitous instruction bestowed 
by him on our friend Caleb, added to the fra 
quent relief of that gentleman's pecuniary wants, 
which had secured to himself and Sybil Prior, 
the gratitude and devoted services of that worthy 
whenever it was their pleasure to demand them. 

The note which our heroine seemed rather to 
devour than read, bore neither signature nor 
direction, but it was penned in the well-known 
hand-writing of her lover, and its contents were 
a* follows !— 

" Put your trust in heaven, and follow the di- 
rections of the bearer ; he is true as steel ; loves 
us both, and has a thousand expedients for evad« 
ing danger and baffling pursuit. I will, if posaa* 
ble, meet you at the shore; if not, ks will secure 
you a place of safe concealment, until your et- 
cape to the main land can be eff^ted. At any 
rate, remain not a moment longer where you 
now are, but fly, and fear nothing— ^ere is a 
God above us yet." 

" And may His name be blessed !" ejaculated 
Sybil, fervently, as she pressed the soiled paper 
to that innocent heart, which it had relieved of a 
weight of anxiety—" Could I but once reach the 
main land !" she exclaimed, as she was about to 
tear and throw from her, the note of her lover« 

"No, no!" exclaimed the wary Caleb, pre 
venting her, " wrap it on a stone, and sink it in 
the brook— it will soon soak too much to tell 
tales, there." 

" He approves then of my plan," said Sybil, as 
she implicitly obeyed his directions. 

" How can he help it," cried Caleb; " hasn't 
he been trying this year to contrive some way of 
getting you off to the main— and this must be the 
night— now or n^Mr, pretty Sybil, and we've no 
time to waste in ;>alaver»ft/^; neither, some o' 
these pesky sodgers '11 be along, afore we think 
on't"— and drawing her to a greater distance 
from the shrubbery, he forthwith ;prooeeded to 
unfold, in whispers, his plan for her emancipa- 
tion. It was finally agreed between them, or 
rather it was deterq^ined by master Caleb, that 
she s^ipuld steal in disguise from the house, as 
soon as' the family had retired for the night, which 
as the Englishman had returned from town, 
fatigued and indisposed, ^e flattered herself 
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wflfold be at tn early hoar; after which, h^ 
Btorements were to be guided solely by the wia* 
dom of her yonn^ adviser. 

Just ai ihey had ooncloded this arrangement, 
a rustling in the foliage apprised them that tome 
person or persoDs were cautiously approaching; 
poor Sybil started, turned pale, and shook with 
trepidation. Not 90, our fHend Caleb ; he was 
too great a proficient in his trade to be easily 
thrown off his guard, and too much inured to 
danger to be for an instant depriyed of his pre- 
ueaoe of mind, notwithstanding the reluctance 
be felt to falling into the hands of the British, to 
whom he had rendered himself peculiarly ob- 
noxious, by sundry boyish tricks which he had 
* recently played off on some of the soldiery, for 
his own private and especial divertisement. 

For the success of his scheme, it was neces* 
sary,. in the first place, to secure himself from 
apprehension, and, in the second, to obtain some 
information relative to the domestic arrange- 
ments of the family at Overing-house, notwith- 
standing the proximity of the eaves-dropper, 
whose suspicions he feared to awaken by conti- 
nuing the conversation in whispers. These re- 
flections glanced over the mind of Caleb in the 
space of an instant, and drawing nearer to the 
thicket, he began his operations accordingly, by 
saying aloud— "And so you see, Sybil Priw, 
tbeyH never find out a word of our having the 
small-pox among us.'' 

Sybil instantly comprehended his drift, and 
something more, for his allusion to that terrible 
disease convinced her that the keen e3re of her 
companion had recognised her admirer, Mr. 
Matthew Halsey, in him of the ambush, from 
whose touch nothing earthly could so effectually 
have secured the rogue, as the slightest mention 
of a malady which he held in absolute horror. 

*' But what if any body touch you, Caleb ?" 
said Sybil, after pondering a moment on l^s 
words, " I should be sorry for any one to catch 
the infection." 

" The more fool you, then !'* cried Caleb, with 
ft dogged air, " 'twas the 'tarnal red-coats and 
their nasty Hessians ^at brought it amongst us, 
as if fire and sword were not bad enough to kill 
the colonies with ! — and if the godless gang gets 
a Rowland for their Oliver, I'll he hanged if Kell 
Millar cares !" 

^ Hush— hush!" exclaimed Sybil, frightened 
at his temerity, and dreading that the resentment 
of Halsey might get the better even of his horror 
of small-pox—" hush, for mercy's sake, Caleb ! 
If any of the soldiers should hear 3rou speak in 
such fashion, they'd surely take you up:" 

" Then they'll take up something else besides 
Kell Millar, I guess!" answered Caleb, with a 
taunting laugh, " something that they, may be, 
won't like so well. Why, Sybil Prior, I'd no 
more come near you, or any body else I care a 
straw about, if ihey hadn*t had U, than I'd turn 
iorr/y or be shot ; and I'd ask no better /tm than 
just to have a dozen on 'em lay hands oa txm this 
minute— hi ! hi ! hi ! they might hang up poor 
KM Millar, to be sure, but I should leave 'em 



somediing to remember me by, 1 conolnde !-^But 
come," added Caleb, after indulging himself with 
another tantalizing and discordant laugh-^" but 
come, you ha'n't told me what time I must come 
up to Overing-house, to-night, for granny's me* 
dicine." 

" You must come early, or you'll find us all 
ap-bed, I think," answered Sybil, after a little 
hesitation, for the General's come home very 
tired, he'll go early to bed, I suppose, and then 
it will be as much as your life is worth to get 
in." 

^ Aye, I'd maybe run on the sodgers' baggo* 
nets, but the med'cine must be had, or my good 
old mother will die, and I can't spare her yet, 
Sybil, she's all I've got to care for me," added 
Caleb, in a somewhat husky voice—" how then 
shall I come, to keep out of harm's way, and not 
wake the General ?" he almost instantly conti- 
nued, turning his back on the shrubbery, and 
fixing on her a significant glance as he spoke. 

" Come round back of Ihe house, and then 
you'll only see one of the centinels," replied 
Sybil—** you must come early, and then, if you 
ask for me he'll let you in, and I'll maybe find 
some broken victuals for your sick mother, too." 

** ITes ! but if I wake the General, he'll bang 
me without judge or jury, and then my old granny 
must starve; but tell me in what room the Gen- 
eral sleeps," added Ca]eb,~again fixing his keen 
scintillating little blue eye upon her, " and I'll 
give him elbow^roomy I warrant ye !" 

** The General sleeps in the front room over 
the parlour there," said Sybil, internally wonder- 
ing what had prompted the question, or what the 
situation of the Englishman's apartment had to 
do with her escape, since she was to steal otii of 
the house and meet Caleb in the fields ; she, how- 
ever, replied to his questions, without expressing 
her thoughts—** You must take care to make no 
noise, for there is no company to-night, and we 
shall all bo a-bed by ten, I dare say— so, come 
early for your mother's medicine." 

•* Thank ye, Sybil Prior— I'll be sure to come 
in good, season, and make no noise— but stop a 
moment, Sybil ; the General sleeps in that there 
chamber at the south-west, you say ; you're sure 
you aren't mistaken now?" said Caleb, anxiously: 
** a blunder might cost me my life among the 
godless gang, and you wouldn't want to see a 
poor fellow dance upon nothing, just because he 
wanted some doctor' s-atuff' for his poor old mo- 
ther, pretty Sybil ?'» 

" I would not deceive you for the world, Ca- 
leb," replied Sybil; •* I am sure that the General 
sleeps in the parlour chamber, on the right hand 
in front, and now be sure to make no noise, and 
come early." 

"Well! yes— I'll mind it all— I'll talce care 
and do as you bid me ; and you'll be sure to be 
ready with the bundle o' medicine and all, Sybil.^ 
And," added he, turning back yet onoe more^ 
"and the General sleeps in the front' pariour 
chamber, you say P I'll give him room enough ^ 
I'll warrant you !— them baggonets are pethj 
pokerish things— ^d so good bye, Sybil Prior ; 
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Vre staid so long, my old granny will think I'm 
lost" — and he threw his lank limbs over the stone 
wall into the road. 

"Stop, stop, Caleb!" cried Sybil anxionsly, 
and almost fearing to lose sight of him, lest some 
untoward accident should preyent his return — 
" Stop, Caleb, and take care that nobody finds 
ont that your poor old grandmother has the 
small-pox, they would turn her out, or bum the 
old house about her ears, if they knew it, for they 
bare no mercy in their hearts of stone." 

" Smftll-pox, indeed !" echoed the rustic Mer- 
cury, with one of his most hideous smiles—" no, 
no, granny aren't got the small-pox, I can tell 
them." 

" Better tell them nothing at all about it, Ca- 
leb, and perhaps they will not suspect it," replied 
Sybil, " and so good bye to you, Caleb." 

Caleb griSDed and nodded in return, and away 
he went, scampering oyer the ground with his 
long legs at the rate of a mile a minute, with all 
his ten thousand rags fluttering in the wind, like 
the rumpled feathers of an ostrich, and re-cro^ 
ing the brook, away went Sybil also, with a step 
less light than it was wont to be, and endeayour- 
ing, as she proceeded homeward, to hum the pa- 
thetic ballad of Barbara Allen. l)er yoici», how- 
ever, trembled so much, that fearing its supernu- 
merary quavers would betray the violence of her 
agitation, she gave over the attempt. Wishing 
to appear unconcerned, she then called to her 
dog, and lavished on him, as he frisked and gam- 
bolled at her side, a thousand of those caresses, 
for one of which he had half an hour since wooed 
her in vain. As she thus moyed on toward the 
house, she was suddenly accosted by her devoted 
admirer, Mr. Matt Halsey, the son of a neigh- 
bouring farmer, who had recently enlisted in the 
British service. 

"You seem very merry to-night, Mistress 
Sybil," he said, as flourishing a sapling, he strut- 
ted with an air of consequence beside her. 

"I don't know, Matthew; I see but little, I 
think, to make any body merry," answered the 
yet agitated girl ; " but I've had a pleasant walk, 
sind I'm always glad to get beyond the hearing 
of the General's growling vmce, and have a walk 
by myself, out of sight of the soldiers." 

" A walk by yourself, hey ?" retorted the of- 
fended soldier ; " didn't I see you with my own 
eyes talking to that beggar's brat, Kell Millar? 
a thievish imp that I'll set up for a mark some 
day, and shoot at, as I would a duck." 

" To tell you the truth, Master Halsey ,H said 
Sybil, continuing the conversation, in order, if 
possible, to ascertain how much of her tete-d-tete 
with Caleb had been overheard ; " to tell you 
the truth," she said, " every thing is so changed 
and dismal of late, that I am. always pleased to 
see poor Caleb ; he is the only thing that is not 
altered, and the poor child is just as ragged, and 
starve, and merry as ever." 
. " Aye, pretty Sybil, if you were not as hard- 
hearted as you are handsome, yon wouldn't say 
that every body is changed," repeated the lover, 
in a piteous lack-cniamcal tone—" I'm a poor 



lad, it'« true, not so grand nor so handsome^ nei- 
ther, mayhap, as Major Harwood or Insygn 
^rams, but I'ye loyed you dearly, Sybil Prior, 
ever since I was as high as this MDiich; and if 
you'd marry me, I wouldn't chadge places with 
any man— no, not eyen if he stood in Geoecml 
Prescott's shoes." 

SybQ listened in silence to this impassioBad 
address, and, after a pause, the lover took cou- 
rage to continue. 

" Look here, pretty Sybil : when I was in town 
to-day, I bought this here breast- knot; It's as rod 
as your own beautiful cheek, Sybil— I mean as 
red as it used to be, for it's paler now, and pretk&r 
too, to my thinking, than eyer twas. Will yoa 
wear the riband for my sake, Sybil?— for the 
sake of a lad who has loyed you these five yean 
with all his honest heart?" 

" No! Matthew Halsey," replied Sybil, deci- 
sively; " you know that I have promised to marry 
Martin Gray ; and if I had not, I would lake do 
presents from any body who wears such a coat 
as that." 

" Such a coat as this !" echoed Halsey, draw- 
ing himself up with infinite hauteur; " and pray, 
what ails my coat, Sybil Prior? isn't it a v^ 
good coat— I should be glad to know, ma'am?" 

" IVs red /" answered Sybil, moving steadily 
forward. 

"Well! and isn't it sioh as all the troopu 
wears?" demanded Halsey, indignantly;, "and 
didn't I put it on o' purpose to please you, 

SybU?" 

" To please me ?" reiterated Sybil, with scorn- 
ful incredulity; "why, Matt. I liked you fifty 
times better ifi your miller's frock— to please nitfy 

indeed!" 

" Yes— to pleoie you. Wasn't you always sing- 
ing songs about drums and fifes, and soldiers and 
cockades?" demanded Halsey, with an air of 
vexation; " and wasn't I fool enough to turn sol- 
dier, and put on this very coat to please you ?" 

" You made a sad mistake, then, in choosing 
the colour," said Sybil, drily. 

"That can't be helped now, Sybil; I can't 
change it without being shet for it," replied Hal- 
sey, sullenly ; " though there's nothing else I 
wouldn't do to please you, if the thing was a pos- 
sibility; for I love you, Sybil, and I'd give all I'm 
worth, if I could make you care half as much 
about me as you do for Kell Millar even, or that 
gruff old sargeant Atkins. You never looked 
on me half so kindly in your life as you do on 
that old fellow — and don't he fight for the king 
as well as me ? and isn't hU coat as red as mine ?'* 

" Aye^ Matt., but as gruff as he is, he wasn't 
bom among us. He wouldn't fight his own kins- 
folk and neighbours— he wouldn't go back to 
£ogland, and help strangers to murder his own 
countrymen— but you. Matt Halsey !— you,yo«/ 
— ^I saw you this very morning with that merci- 
less gang that pursued old Obadiah Brayman, 
with fixed bagonets# He was your next door 
neighbour— your own father's friend: you have 
warmed yourself at his fire, eaten at his table, 
and slept beneath his roof." 
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Bwt Bylnl, sweet Sybil!'' expostulated Hal- 
aey, we are obliged to obey orders — 

Obliged !— yes, and if they order you to shoot 
3rov own lather, you would be obliged to obey 
that too!" interrupted Sybil, her beautiful eyes 
flashing with indignant soom— "I wonder you 
were not ashamed to look the good man in the 
&oe !— Fou that have played like one of his own 
ofaildm about his hearth!— Fou, that have re- 
ceired a thousand kindnesses at his hand !— You 
help to cany old Obadiah Brayman to the Pro- 
mod r 

''But Sybil, my pretty Sybil!"— began the 
rated hero. 

*' Yes ! to the ProTOst !" pursued the exoited 
girl, disregarding his interruption— and for 
what^—not for murder, not for theft, not for 
breaking any law— for, €rod help us ! there is 
neither law, nor justice, nor mercy in all our 
groaning land !— but he, the good, the kind, up- 
right Christian man, must be carried off to prison 
by Matt. Halsey— by the son of his friend !— by 
the playmate of his children— because, forsooth, 
the worthy Quaker has sinned the sin of wearing 
his own bearer on his own white head in the 
public highway, when old Prescott was on the 
road! asifAe were my lord the king, or the lord 
ofaUkings!" 

Hush, Sybil, for Hearen's sake !" exclaimed 
her lorer, astonished at her rehemence, and 
anxious for her safety^" old Brayman has nei- 
ther been killed nor clapped up in prison." 

And toky is he not in prison, Matt. Halsey ?" 
demanded his mistress, with bitter scorn, ^* be- 
cause yon heroes of the ■■4)th could not catch 
him!"— and, with a taunting laugh, she added, 
*' It did my heart good to see him splash the mud 
about him, until your old tjrrant of a general 
looked as if he had been Wte-poncM/— aye, 
and it did me good to see how you valiant sol- 
dtes of the -0th, dare not come within a rod's 
distance of his horse's heels*— and he a rebel 
hone into the bargain !" and she laughed till all 
the echoes around replied to her merriment. 

** Hush, for pity's sake, sweet Sybil ! hush," 
exclaimed the distressed lover, remember, dear 
Sybil, these are dangerous words, you may be 
€>verheard." 

^ Likely enough," answered Sybil, with ineffa- 
ble^ccnm, " there are none of you too good to be 
lurking and listening about any where : I only 
hope; I shall live to see the day when people 
may walk in their own grounds and about their 
own homes, without soldiers tagging at their 
heels— but I won't hush— yon may take me to 
prison as soon as you like, Matt. Halsey, and I 
look for nothing better at your hands, I can tell 
yon-" 

Sybil, you know I would die first !" cried 
Halsey, with warmth. 



* The mwontre between Ibis American 7U/, bero esllcd 
ObadUh Brayman, and tbe Engtish general, le a fuel re- 
lals4 t» ihe autbor by an eye wltneie of tbe scene— there 
wave, however* »• MMtcrt present, to which circtumUnee 
|hs <^shsr pcshtb^ owed his triumph. 



^< I know no such thing," returned Sybil, " and 
I do know you must obey ord^. If your tyrant 
ordered you to stab me to the heart— you must 
doit!" 

Halsey shuddered, but remained silent. 

" I have no more reason to expect mercy at 
your hands, than neighbour Brayman had," con- 
tinued. Sybil; however, the good day will come, 
I hopotwhcn I may venture to give broken 
victuals to a beggar, without having Mr. Matt. 
Halsey skulking among the trees, and listening 
all the while as if it were any concern of his." 

Aye, and plot how to give the small-pox to 
the wh(^e garrison, too, I suppose !" exclaimed 
the now irritated soldier; " by George! I'll have^ 
that brat burnt alive to-morrow — ^he shall have 
medicine enough for the old witch, I'll warrsmt' 
him. I'll make one bonfire of 'em both !— and 
I'd have seized him to-night, but ^ tbe danger^ 
of catching the cursed infection #rom his rags !" 

This was enough— and, satisfied that Halsey 
had heard no more of her colloquy with Caleb, 
than was intended for his especisd benefit, Sybil 
turned abruptly from him, and with a lighter 
heart pursued her way to the house. 

" Nay, don't go yet, Sybil," cried Halsey, in 
a tone of entreaty, you know well enough I 
wouldn't hurt the poor devil, or any thing else 
that you care for, for a hundred pounds— don't 
go yet, Sibyl." 

"What should I slay for. Matt Halsey 
asked his mbtress coldly. 

" Because I have something to say to you, Sy- 
bil, about— about— " 

"About what?'* demanded tbe lady, impa- 
tiently. 

" About yourself; I want to tell you how much 
— ^how very much I love you, Sybil Prior," 
stammered the enamoured soldier, ".and I wish 
it was a possibility to make you believe it." 

" And if you could, Matthew, I should not care 
a penny about your love," answered his plain 
dealing dulcinea; " every body knows," she con- 
tinued, with a heavy sigh, " that I mean to marry 
poor Martin Gray. I love him. Matt. Halsey," 
she added — a brighter and lovelier crimson suf- 
fusing her beautiful cheek, as she boldly avowed 
her innocent and virtuous attachment—" I love 
him. Matt Halsey, and he deserves that i should 
love him." Matthew sighed deeply, but was 
silent, and Sybil continued— * I wish you well, 
Matthew, but I tell you plainly that I do not, 
and never did, nor never shall love you— there is 
not room in a woman's heart for more ^han one, 
Matthew." 

" Cruel— hard-hearted!" exclaimed poor Hal- 
sey, and he would have showered upon her all 
the synonymous epithets in the disappointed 
lover's vocabulary, had he been acquainted with 
them, but, fortunately for Sybil, his knowledge 
of his mother tongue was soqicwhat limited ; and 
after radddg his brains for some moments, in a 
vain effort to recelleoi some terms of lover-like 
and elegant abtkse, which should better express 
his sense of her cruelty, he was fain to content 
himself with casting on her another sido-long 
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repmohfol ^ce, and repeatiaf hard-heart- 
•d*' over a^n. 

Sybil employed henelf in oarewiif her canine 
farourite, and deigned no further notice of poor 
Halsey, until he made another effort to detain 
her. 

" I know to roy sorrow that Martin Gray is 
the happiest fellow in all Rhode Island, or wu, I 
mean," said Matthew, correcting hims^, " bnt 
he's been gone a great while now, Sybil, and it's 
just a hundred to one if he erer comes back 
again." 

<<And what then P*' demanded SybU, forcibly 
restraining, not her sighs or her tears, bat her 
rigiQ£ resentment. 

^ "Why, surely, SybU, you cannot always be so 
Vard-hearted—you must marry somebody or 
aOmr, you know." 

Must marry," repeated Sybil, with a voice 
of calmness, though her eye flashed with anger ; 
*^ but why should you think be will never come 
back again, Matthew Halsey ?" 

Why, because he's in the OonHnmiaU,** re- 
plied Halsey, consolingly, " and the rig'larB kills 
the rebels so fast, that it isn't a possibility he will 
ever /tv« to be married." 

The blood rushed tumultuously for an instant 
to the blanched cheek of Sybil, mantling etfcn to 
her temples; but, after biting her lip for a mo- 
ment, she again in a firm voice demanded, and 
what then?" 

" Why, then, you can't always live single 
you're too handsome for that," said poor Halsey, 
completely deceived by her assumed composure; 
" you'll surely marry somebody or other, sweet 
Sybil— perhaps, in time, you'll be persuaded to 
take pity on my poor heart." 

" Yes ! if Martin Gray be killed, and I ouiHve 
himy perhaps I may," answered -Sybil, in the 
same low and subdued tone; then turning sud- 
denly and quickly round, and fixing on him the 
eye that sparkled with the vivacity of her anger, 
** but it shall not be one of^ the very men that 
have driven him from me — it shall not be one of 
those who fight against him — it shall never be one 
of Martin Gray's worst enemies, that shall call 
Sybil Prior his wife !" She paused, and moved 
forward some paces, when again turning abrupt- 
ly, and pointing as she spoke, she demanded. 
Do yen see that tree, Matthew Halsey ?" 
To be sure I do," answered Halsey. 
And do you see the water in the bay, there?" 
<• Yes,** replied Halsey, sullenly. 
** B| you see that powder house, yonder?' 
** TO be •■re— I aren't blind." 
Well, sir, I would hang myself on that tree 
— I would plunge into the deep ocean— I would 
set fire to that magazine with my own hand, and 
be blown with it,.into atoms, rather than I would 
mrry a man who deserts hit own country, who 
carries his best fri^ds to prison, and b«thes bis 
hand in the blood of his own kinsfolk and coun- 
trymesi— I promise yon that, Matthew Halsey." 

Stay, only one moment! "cried Halsey, as she 
Moved rapidly ofl| only one moment longer, my 
t SybiL" 



Don't call me your sweet BybO," answered 
his unrelentiBg inamorato, stamping her little 
foot on the green, sward, and shaking her head 
in anger, and with a vehemence that scattered 
the luxuriant mass of her " ambrosial curia" in 
wild and beautiful disorder, about her flushed 
countenance— Don't call me youV sweet Sybfl; 
I am not, and I never will be your Sybil, Matt. 
Halsey ; and I only wish? with all my heart, ttiat 
you would never speak to me again." 

Halsey answered only by a reproachful loek, 
and his favourite exclamation, " Hard-hearted— 
and cruel Sybil!" 

" Hard-hearted or not, I have ever dealt plun- 
ly with you, Matthew; for I told you at first that 
I should never love you, and I have kept ray 
word," answered the downright Sybil. ^ I wieh 
you well, Mr. Halsey, and that is all I ever shall 
eay, because I won't deceive yod. If 3rou are 
wise, you will never waste another upon 
me; and so, Mr. Matthew Halsey, I wish you a 
very good night." With these words, Sybil 
ascended the steps, and vanished into the 
house. 

Leaving the love-lorn swain to bemoan his 
mistress' cruelty at leisure, we will accompany 
our heroioe to the house, and even to the supper- 
room, which, wishing to reconnoitre, she quickly 
formed a pretext for entering, and was not a 
little disappointed to find her prediction but half 
verified; the English general was not a whit less 
fatigued or indisposed than she had augured 
from his look^s, but so far was he from manifbst- 
ing any inclination to rethre, that she found him 
just coated at the evening refection, which had, 
however, been ordered at a somewhat eariier 
hour than usual. But, notwithstanding he pro- 
iessed himself to be ill at ease, he partook, even 
more heartily than he was accustomed to do, of 
the several viands placed before, and quaffisd 
his usual quantity of wine, as if he had hoped to 
'drown all sense of languor and fatigue, in the 
indulgences of the table. But no sooner did he 
rise from it, than he was constrained to with- 
draw, and his example being followed inunedi- 
ately by his officers and the family, the parlour 
was soon vacated. The removal of the cloth 
and other domestic avocations, detained the 
servants some time longer below; but after ex- 
erting ^herself to the utmost to expedite their 
departure, Sybil had, at last, the satisfaction to 
find herself and old Pompey, in exclusive pos- 
session of the lower part of the house. To 
extinguish the lights and fires, and *^ fasten 
up" for the night, was the particular province 
of Mr. Pompey, and Sybil foresaw it would 
be no easy task to prevail on him to quit the 
field before her. Resolved, however, to get rid 
oChim,sbe firmly maintained her ground, hoping 
at length, to tire him out, if she could find no 
more speedy and effectual means of accomplish- 
ing her purpose. The faithful creature would 
neither be tired nor driven from his duty, how- 
ever; but he stood still, and bore the delay to 
which she subjected hiovibr half an hour, with 
the patience of a martyr. Driven to extramityy 
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Atktt, he began to icrafch his head, and with a 
poctentovs yawn, ifupatientlj exclaimed — 

" Come, come, fthr a self, fiybil Prior! You 
no thik old black a man set up all mgbt like 
yonng gal ! — Come, come, take a light and make 
a srff scarce." 

I am going directly, Pompey," said Sybil ; 
" but you. need not wait !" 

Pompey gazed at her a moment, in unspeak- 
able amazement — ^^No need a wait!" he at 
length demanded—" What you mean, Sybil . 
Prior— who bar *em door? I wonncr— who 
sqtdnch em fire? Come, come, take he canle 
like good gal — you no make old black a man sit 
up wid him old bones achce — achee all night ! — 
Jfo need a wait? — Guy! if a door no fasten, an 
him house get fire, massa make black a man's 
old bones ache, worse an' cbber den." 

There was no resisting this pathetic appeal ; 
and receiring the candle from his hand, with a 
sickly smile of disappointment, Sybil tripped up 
stairs, learing him to sqvinch the fire at leisure. 

**She good gal — she pretty gal! — me wish 
Sybil Prior great lady !" muttered the grateftil 
negro, as he bustled about in the discharge of 
Ilia accustomed duties — ^" She nebber cross old 
black a man — cbery body lub Sybil Prior. Ah 
— ha!— Sybil make berry clobber *oman"— and 
baring completed his task, honest Pompey 
hobbled up to his snug attic, taking care 
prefieusly to disencumber himself of both hfs 
beary shoes, lest his noisy foetsteps should dis- 
turb the slumbers of the dreaded Englishman, 
little imagining, in the simplicity of hb heart, 
that the slumbers of so great a man should ever 
be of such a nature as to render their interrup- 
tion a relief. Such, howeyer, was at that rery 
moment the case. The irascible temper of the 
English commander had been wrought up to a 
freney of passion, by several circumstances du- 
ring the day: the scorching {heat of arertical 
Bun had likewise fevered fns blood, and his limbs' 
were aching with fatigue. He had, moreover, 
iojudiciDusly eaten a hearty supper. No sooner, 
therefore, had he fallen asleep, than he became 
the sport of an endless variety of nightmare- 
dreams, the natural consequence of fever and 
indigestion. A thousand unnatural and absurd, 
yet not the less tormenting phantasms, haunted 
his pillow and harassed his unrefresfaing slum- 
bers. Repeatedly, and with painful struggles, 
did he rouse himself, resolving " to sleep no 
more," and as often had he again yielded to the 
heavy stupor which hung about him with be- 
nambing and resistless influeiMie. His perplexity 
and dbtress, however, were at last wrou^t up 
to a climax, when, after a horrible succession of 
wild, distorted, and tantalizing visions, his disor- 
dered imagination represented him as seated at 
ai sociable game of chess with the Generalissimo 
of the American armies, and that, too, in his 
Excellency's own marque ! It is by no means 
surprising that he should have been exceedingly 
scandalized at finding himself on so familiar a 
footing with his renowned enemy, or that he 
sbofold hare experienced a difficulty of respira- 
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tion, amounting well nigh to positive suffocation, 
from a taint of rebellion in the atmosphere; no 
strange phenomenon, he thought, in such a pre- • 
sence. But, notwithstanding he sat perfectly 
transfixed with horror and amazement, proudly 
superior to touching a single pawn with even 
the tip of his loyal finger, yet,8ti^ange to tell, the 
game was the whole time progressing in some 
inexplicable manner; and it was his game with 
the continental chieftain, and nothing less could 
be made of it ! The discovery that the American 
had every thing en traine for his discomfiture, 
and that hit king was in imminent danger of 
being check-matedf at length awakened his in* 
terest — his magnanimous resolution the contrary 
notsvithstanding. To be beaten by a rebel, even 
at chess, though that rebel were Washington 
himself, was a degradation to which he could by 
no means reconcile himself; and arousing all his 
energies, he exerted himself to the utmost to 
avert so direful a calamity. But, alas ! it was now 
too late for even the skill of a Phillidore to have 
availed him any thing, especially as every piece 
he touched, either changed its character in the 
very m'cA:, or obstinately refused to budge an 
inch from the square it occupied. Provoked 
and tormented by their unnatural and unac- 
countable pertinacity, his irritable temper rose ; 
and seeing the hand of his illustrious antagonist 
suspended over the piece from which he was to 
receive the coup de grace, he sprung in a tower- 
ing passion from his chair, and hurled the chess- 
board with all its contents, " at one fell swoop," 
at the head of his adversary. Away rolled the 
wooden warriors to the ground ; but no sooner 
had they reached it, than lo ! with one exception, 
they all started upon their feet, living and breath- 
ing men ; and the Englishman, with amazement 
and consternation, perceived himself instantly 
surrounded by whole battalions of stout rebel 
riflemen and Virginia partisans, armed at all 
points, cap-a-pie^ and brandishing their weapons 
in vindictive rage. The white queen had, mean 
time undergone a still more wonderful transfor- 
mation : assuming the guise of^n enornfous bald 
eagle, she had perched on the back of Washing- 
ton's chair, from which proud station, after two 
or three triumphant flaps of her powerful pinions, 
she pounced suddenly upon the audacious Eng- 
lishman, seizing his nose with her tremendous 
beak, and grappling his throat in her gigantic 
talons, till he was nearly throttled ; and, while he 
struggled in tlie iron grasp o£ his feathered anta- 
gonist, his other adversaries stood aloof, and 
made the welkin ring vHih their tantalizing 
laufbter. During this singi^Jar duello^ the £ng- 
lishni^n was driven to absolute frenzy by a tre- 
mendous cannonade; opened, as he imagined, by 
the rebels, on his own troops. BenewiQg his des- 
perate elTorts to terminate his single combat with 
the king of birds, ho uttered a yell of agony, and 
awoke ; at least, so far as to be conscious that 
he was in bed — but still in that state of bewilder- 
ment and incertitude, between sleeping and wak- 
ing, than which, incubus itself is scarcely more 
diBtreasiDg. Gasping, aa it were for life, he 
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giEed wikQy about him, endeaToaring to distin- 
goisb objects through the gloom of the apartment^ 
and vainly strlTing to rouse himself effectually 
firom the tormeutiDg and unconquerable torpor 
that benumbed his faculties. As he was again 
sioidng, in spite of his efforts, fast into uncon- 
sciousness, he was startled by a repetition of 
what in his dream he had mistaken for the thun- 
der of the American cannon. — Another and 
another roar succeeded ; but still doubtful whe- 
ther he were dreaming or not, and too much ex- 
hausted to move, he remained perfectly silent 
and passive, until an explosion, still louder 
than before, terminated his uncertainty, and 
shook the fabric to its foundations ; and, at the 
Isame instant, the door of his apartment was bro- 
ken in with a tremendous crash— gleams of lurid 
red light shot along the walls and through the 
aperture of the shattered portal; an immense 
black ball bounded into the chamb^, rolling 
over and over, and bobbing about the floor in a 
most clamorous and singular manner. The 
Englishman's first impulse was to secure his 
aafety by a rapid retreat before the enormous 
bomb should have time to explode, bat the move- 
ment was arrested by surprise at beholding a 
metamorphosis equal to any which had perplexed 
him in hii dream ; for, after bouncing about the 
floor, in the manner we have described, this sin- 
gular missile began slowly to evolve, and, at 
length,assuming the appearance of a human form 
— blaok as midnight, and of gigantic proportions: 
approached the foot of the bed, and stood bolt 
upright. 

All this appeared so much like a continuation 
of his dream, and so unlike reality, that the per- 
plexed Englishman doubted the evidence of his 
senses; and, after several ineffectual efforts to 
articulate, he at length roared out— 

^ In the name of Heaven, what is it?" 

A stronger light glanced at the instant through 
the broken pannel, full upon the horrible appa- 
rition ; its eyes and teeth glared frightfully, and 
uttering a demoniacal laugh that might have 
chilled ^e blood of any man, though he were 
wide awake, which could scarcely yet be said of 
the English general—** Nobody but me," it an- 
swered, " nobody but me, come to fetch you off." 
-^*'And me, come to help him!" in a strange, 
unearthly voice, subjoined a wild, fantastic elfish- 
loqlpng figure, which glided suddenly into the 
apartment, and flourishing its long thin arms 
aloft, and clapping its booy bands, the imp ca- 
pcrad and prancedT, with a thousand wild antics, 
abant tharoom— while the Englishman rubbed 
kis ey^ and gazed from one to the other of his 
nocturnal visitants, a tall dark figure IrasHly 
entered and joined them, exclaiming,'** Brafti! 
mine honest prince ! thou prince of beetle-heads ! 
thou shah be appointed grand door^bre^ker gtn' 
eral for this piece of service ! CouU^t do as 
much execution with a musket, thinkest 4iK>u, 
as with that impenetrable pate of thine? But 
stand back, thou literal Uockhead ! and give us 
a view of the prisoner." 

** Prisoner 1" echoed the unfortutuOe geoerU, 



starting up broad awake; for theie waa that in 
the imperative manner of the speaker, as he ex- 
changed his mirthful tone for that of command, 
which allowed him no longer to doubt the en- 
dence of his senses, or the taoMibility of the 
sturdy figures by whom he saw himself surround- 
ed; for while the leader of the party was speak- 
ing, he had been reinforced by a dozen stout 
fellows, in the uniform of the Contineaital amy. 
Deterooined that they ^uld not obtain a pri- 
soner of so much importance, cheaply, the Eng- 
lish commander sprung up, and reached eagerlijr 
forward to secure his weapons, which, as usuid, 
had been placed beside his bed, but they were 
there no longer. A discordant and tantalizing 
laugh, from the loDg-legged urchin, who had 
sprung into the room at the heels oif his sable 
adversary, attracting his attention, he turned, 
and perceived his sword glittering in the hand of 
the ragged imp, and his pistols in possession of 
Prince, the celebrated negro of hard-headed 
memory, whose name, by the exi^oit of that mo- 
morable night, has obtained ** honourable men- 
tion" in the pages of our country's history. 

** Prisoner ! " reiterated the baffled Englishman, 
glaring wildly around him, but, encountering as 
he did so, the stem looks of so many hostile faces, 
he rallied his half-paralyzed faculties, and began 
to clamour vociferously for his guard. A young 
American, by matching his own pistol from the 
negro, and presenting it at his head, taught him 
the pcdicy of silence. The youth, however, was 
hastily pushed aside by his commander, exclaim- 
ing—** We can now do without you here— take 
some of the fellows with you, Gray, and get you 
gone, if you would secure your own pxize to- 
night" 

** Thanks to your honour," was the brief reply 
of the young soldier, who, followed by some of 
his comrades, vanished without a second bidding. 

**You are my prisoner, Greneral Prescott,*> 
said the young and gallant Colonel Barton, ad- 
dressing his captive—** Rise, sir, and surrender 
yourself." 

**Your prisoner!" replied the Englishman, 
with a laugh of scornful incredulity ; ** and who 
are ye that have thrust yourselves, in this fool- 
hardy manner, on the ?ery points of our British 
bayonets?" 

** Soldiers of the Continental army, sir,** re- 
plied the intrepid young American, ** to whom 
it now becomes necessary for General Prescott 
to surrender himself." 

** Continental soldiers !" iterated the prisoner ; 
** why, fellows, were ye impatient for the favours 
of the Provosf-roarsbal ? Are you aware that 
you afe in the midst of a British garrison ?" 

** We are perfectly aware of the dangers by 
which we are surrounded. General Prescott," 
coolly answered the American officer, ** and they 
have not been incurred merely for the pleasure 
of a brief interview with an English general^ 
as wc shall not hesitate to convince you ; for be 
assured, sir, if you do not instantly rise, we will 
compel you to do so." 

^* Compel 1" echoed the prisoner, haughtily; 
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" CDd who m yoa that presooMs to address an 
officer of his British Majesty in saoh terms?" 

One who hopes to convince yon, sir, that 
the officers of the boBonrahle Congress know 
bow to do their duty. Rise, and accompany me, 
instantly, General PrescoU, unless you prefer 
being carried." 

*^And whither?" demanded the Englishman, 
comrinced by his manner that no joke was in- 
tended, and yet, so unlooked-for was the disaster 
— s6 secure had he deemed himself, and so in- 
credible did the whole transaotion appear, tliat 
be could scarcely even yet admit the possibility 
of its ti^tb— And whither am I to accompany 
you ?" he repeated. 

Of that hereafter, sir— but unless you would 
gire my fellows the trouble of lifting you from 
bed, rise, immediately," replied his youthful 
fsaptor, you may chance to find my mea but 
rough ralets, sir." 

The English officer, howerer, still dallied, in 
expectation of the arrival of some rescue. 

Take up his clothes, men !" commanded Co- 
lonel Barton, losing patience at last; Take up 
bis clothes, men ! and bring out the prisoner by 
force." 

"Forbear, you rascals!" growled the Eng- 
Hahman; " I wiM save you the trouble^but ntrefyf 
nr, you will allow me to put on my clothes." 

*' y^ery few and very quicky sir," replied the 
gallant Barton. 

The prisoner, availing himself of this pretext, 
proloDged his delay by every possible method he 
could devise. . 

** Your object, General Prescott, is to gain 
time, and I do not blame you," observed Colonel 
Barton—" but J, sir, have none to lose ! You 
must attend me as you are ; I will be detained no 
longer. Take up his clothes. Prince," he added, 
sternly ; " men ! bring off the prisoner, without 
an instant's delay. I am sorry to have recourse 
to harsh measures. General Prescott, bat our 
situation is too critical, to admit of ceremony.— 
On ! men ! move on with the prisoner," he add- 
ed, with that stem brevity which enforces instant 
obedience. 

" And do you suppose, young gentleman, that 
you can venture into the heart of a British gar- 
rison, and carry off its commander unmolested ?" 
demanded the prisoner, when he found himself 
raised, with more haste than tenderness, in the 
stalwart arms of a dozen men, from whose very 
« touch h^ shrunk with as much abhorrence as 
if their rebellion had been contagious—" Take 
care what you do, young man ! — One word from 
me, tod you will find yourselves hedged in by an 
army !— I need to utter but a syllable, rascals ! 
and your carcasses will be toss^ on the points 
of a thousand bayonets I" 

" He tells you but the truth : *tis a desperate 
venture, my lads," said the dauntless Barton; 

Fire not a shot, my brave fellows, but close 
round him with fixed bayonets, and if he breathes 
a word above his breath, silence him" — and 
drawing his sword— "Close up, my lads, and 
more on !" he said, advancing in front and lead- 



ing die way, as his little band, with their pri- 
soner, in profound silence, emerged into the 
open air. With a feeling of despair, the English 
general now perceived his aid-de-camp, (who had 
leaped undressed from a window, on the first 
alarm, with the hope of effecting his escape,) to- 
gether with his centinels, in the custody of the 
Americans, and each, like himself, with naked 
swords and bayonets presented at his bosom, in 
order to secure his silence. But, notwithstand- 
ing he had been thus unceremoniously transfer- 
red from his downy and damask covered couch 
to the open fields, which, barefooted as he was, 
he was compelled to traverse with a rapidity 
that mocked pursuit, he still continued fondly 
to hope for succour and deliverance. Should 
they pass the chain of centinels without observa- 
tion or alarm, which he could not but believe to 
be impossible, he still relied implicitly on the 
vigilance of the water-guards; for, from the di- 
rection of their route, he perceived that his cap- 
tors were conducting him to the western shore. 
How great then was his chagrin, when, as he 
was hurried swiftly along, he distinctly heard his 
centinels sending their " all's well" from post to 
post ! He was tempted at the moment to avenge 
himself on his captors, even at the price of life, 
by alarming the guard ; but the probability of his 
enemies escaping with impunity in the confusion, 
and the absolute certainty that himself must 

•• ■ His quietus make 

Wlihabore bodkin," 

a dozen of which were pointed at his half-naked 
aod.defencoless bosom, checked the impulse, and 
he remained passive. 

Consigning him to the custody of our intrepid 
countrymen, we will now return to Mr. Matthew 
Halsey, whom we left in the gloom of the even- 
ing, bemoaning the cruelty of his mistress. Hav- 
ing vented his rage in some half dozen pithy and 
elegant imprecations, not on the beautiful Sybil, 
to whom he was sincerely attached, but on the 
head of his more favoured rival, Martin Gray, 
he repaired to a room appropriated to the accom- 
modation of such of the general's retinu%as were 
off duty, where he soon forgot his vexation so far 
as to listen with some degree of amusement to 
the jests of corporal Simpkins and sergeant At- 
kins. In the midst of their mirth, however, they 
were interrupted, and called on by a centinel to 
take into custody a country lad, who had been 
detected by him in attempting to make his way 
into the house, through a buttery window, as 
was supposed, Uie window being found open and 
the stripling on it. 

As they dragged him forward, the lad made 
several frantic efforts to extricate himself, but 
as his person was extremely slight, the soldiers 
found no difficulty in securing him. 

"It's a pity you ha'nt as inuch strength as 
spirit, my man," cried Simpkins, laughing; 
" you'd make a good soldier when you got a beard 
on your chin. — Faith, Atkins^ the boy has mettle 
in him for so young aalip." 

" It '11 be a good while, I reckon, before it 
does any body much harm," said the Sergeant ; 
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what the d— 1 Drill took the trouble to i^k 
him up for, ii a riddle to me." 

And / think if the rebels conM make any 
thiDgof such a lilly-lirered boy as that, it*8 a pity 
they hay'Dt got him, that's all," said Halsey— I 
suppose he was for stealing a comfit, or a jelly— 
or some such mighty matter." 

•* Hark*ye, younker, what errand did ye come 
on?" demanded Simpkins. "What !— is thatyonr 
breeding, Mr. Ribil?— does'nt Mister Washing- 
ton learn his men to make their manners to an 
officer?" 

The boy answered only by palling his hat still 
farther over his brow. 

** Cap in hand, youngster, when a corporal 
speaks to you," cried Halsey, extending his 
hand to remove it as he spoke. 

** Let the child alone, men, can't ye ?" cried 
the sergeant. " Let the brat alone, 1 say;— I 
suppose it's the beggar you told us of, come to 
get the medicine stuff of your pretty sweetheart, 
Halsey." 

"Him!" exclaimed Halsey, "you might as 
well tell me it's Washington himself!— Look at 
that hand," he added; "why KeU MiHar's a 
ragged, filthy, sallow -faced brat;— and his hair's 
red as a carrot — and look here— here is a skin 
as white" 

" Nay, his face is red enough now !" said Simp- 
kins. 

" The poor boy is scared out of his wits," said 
Halsey; "but come, cheer up, my lad," he 
added, " we don't eat rebels, we only kill them. 
'Fore George ! he trembles like a militia man at 
his first snuff of gunpowder." 

" What's to be done with him, sargeant ?" cried 
Simpkins, " we don't want him here— hadn't I 
better show him to the General at once ?" — 

** Aye— if you've an appetite for a hearty cud- 
gelling," said Atkins. 

"Od Zooks!" exclaimed Halsey, "Aere's 
been such a dead calm up there since sunset, I 
shouldn't care to be in the way at the next shift 
of wind : 'twill blow a hurricane !" 

" ThAi we must let him stay, I suppose," said 
Simpkins. " Here, lad," he added, compassion- 
ately, " here's a cup o' home-brewed for ye: — 
Toss it off, boy, just to keep soul and body toge- 
ther—for it's my opinion you'll shake all to 
pieces." 

" Heigh !— Eh !— Gemini ! If I'm any thing of 
a conjurer, corporal," cried Halsey, surveying 
the prisoner, " here's the old cloak you lost, come 
back to us again!" 

" Hah, by George! and so it has," answered 
SRmpkins. 

" And I must claim acquaintance with that 
blue handkerchfof, I believe," said Halsey. 

" For mercy's i^e ! fbr the love of Heaven!" 
exclaimed the trembling prisoner, as each laid a 
hand on his respective property. 

"The ek>ak's good wr nothing, and I don't 
care a iptiver for it," ftaid Simpkins ; " but I do so 
hate a thief!" he add^ bestowing on the culprit 
a shake tM nearly &lo«ated every limb. 

"Bvtt do care for ike handkerchief,'* cried 



Halsey, "for its the one that Sybtt Prior hem- 
med— the only thing she «v«r did for me— and by 
George! I'd sooner give him the hekrt out of my 
bosom !— ah, you needn't flinch, you young thief I 
you needn't straggle, 1*11 have it," and with a 
shake, still more emphatic than the corporaf a 
had been, he endeavoured to tear the highly 
valued faandkerohief from tbe throat of the strip- 
ling, whom his violence had neariy deprived of 
life. The cap of the prisoner fell to the graund 
in the scuflle, when a mass of luxuriant dark 
ringlets, whifAi had been tuoked up beneath it, 
strMimed abroad in rich profusion over the 
shoulders of their owner, who, clinging with both 
hands to the disputed neckcloth, sunk to *the 
ground, exclaiming, "Spare mefor merey'ssake ! 
Have pity on me, Matthew Halsey^-and moiier 
not a helpless woman !" 

Halsey started and staggered backward some 
paces, as if he had received a blow— fbr it wma 
indeed the lovely form of Sybil Prior that knelt 
in disguise at his feet— It was her own beantifbl 
blue eye that was fixed in tearfhl suppbcation 
on his face, and he gazed on her fbr some 
minutes in unspeakable surprise and constema* 
tion. 

" Well done. Mistress Sybil!" cried Simpkins, 
tauntingly; " a pretty figure you cut, to be smre ! 
So it was yoUf mem, that took the trouble of my 
cloak off my hands— I'm quite oUeeged to ye, 
*pon honour, mem !" 

" 'Fore George, lass, I'm sorry for you !" said 
the rough but kind-hearted Atkins, as, overpow- 
ered with disappointment and confusion, Syb^ 
endeavoured to hide the lovely fhce, over which 
crowded a thousand burning blushes, in the little 
white hands which ever and anon she wrung in 
an agony of grief and shame. 

" Poor la88,I*m sorry for you," repeated honeat 
Atkins ; " but what in the name of wonder in- 
spired you to rig yourself oat after such a 
fashion?" 

" She meant to go off to the rebels !— she meant 
to give us all the small pox !— and she didnt care 
a groat how soon the grave covered poor Matt. 
Halsey!" exclaimed the mortified and angry 
Matthew, pacing the floor in a very lover-like 
frenzy. 

" A pretty figure you cut, mem," repeated the 
corporal, sneeringly. 

" Let the poor lasd alone," interposed the ser^ 
geant, pitying her (jy[stress: " poor thing, I don't 
wonder you cry- 1 don't wonder you^ide yonr 
face— its a fooh'sh business— but they shant 
plague ye — " 

The worthy sergeant was here interrupted in 
a roost unexpected manner, for both doors of ttie 
apartment opening simultaneously, several armed 
men rushed in^it each, one party being followed 
by our acquaintance, Caleb Millar, who danced 
in behind them, shaking all his rags in exalta- 
tion, accompanied by Sybil's spaniel, who caper- 
ed at his heels, barking and yelping, and making 
" confusion worse confounded." 

The sergeant instinctively grappled hia mua- 
ket, and promptly prepared to defend hiraed^ 
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but Hali^ and Simpkint hariog parted with 
thein, whicb- were ttanding at the other side of 
the room^ his resistance was uoarailiiig. 

You are our prisoners," said a young Ame- 
rican snbaltem, in whom Halsey instantly recog- 
nised his hated riral. 

Who says so, beside yottrseU; Mr. Ribil?" 
oried Simpkins. 

Yon are our prisoners," repeated the Ameri- 
cans, as they rushed upon and overpowered theou 
We'll see to that— we'll hare on^ game at 
£sty-onfli, Mr. Ribily" cried Bimpkins, vaunt- 
. ingly) befture we'll giro up to a fow ribil raga- 
nmffins, sich as we see here." 

The Americans only laughed at hisbrarado, 
wWe the yoong snbaltern, leaving them to secure 
the prisoners^ directed bis entire attention to the 
reonmbent figure of oar heroine, who, too mnch 
nbsotbed by her own grief and mortificatian to 
be oonsoiotu of what was passing around her, sat 
ninidst the bnstle, sobbing as if her very heart 
were breaking. 

«« Pinion the rascal with the strap of his own 
knapsack,^ said Gray, as Halsey stoutl«r and 
fnrioosly resisted, half-maddened at the idea of 
beoeming the prisoner of his rivaL ^* Off with 
bim, my lads— off with them all— leave not one 
bdiind to tell tales ;— if he speaks bu t loud enough 
to startle a mouse, send a dozen of your bayonets 
to his heart Away with them," added Gray— 
^ away with them, conurades," and lowering his 
▼oice as he approached the weeping Sybil, I 
have a still more precious prize to secure," he 
■aid, endeavouring to take her hand; **Sybilr— 
look up, my own loved Sybil. 

^ lict me go— let me go. Matt Halsey," shriek- 
ed the half frantic girl, springing from the 
IfTonad, and tearing her hand from his grasp. 
Liet me go t— 1 say, sir I— ^ I hated you before, I 
iif«M<yoanowl" 

•* Sybil— my own Sybil— 4ook up, if you love 
me yet," exclaimed the youth, potting back the 
dishevelled ringlets, and gazing fbndly on the 
pallid brow of the agitated Sybil, who had again 
sunk exhausted to the ground. 

«< Nay— look on me once, dear Sybil— If you 
have eve^ loved Martin Gray, now is the time to 
*Vow it boldly— look on me." 

Sybil raised her head, and looked a moment 
wistfully in his face: Yes— yes," she murmured; 
Hiere is a God above us yet—" and overpowervd 
by a mingled emotioii of sbrprise and joy, cast 
iMTself on the faithful bosom of her long betroth- 
ed lover. 

^'Said I not so, my sweet Sybil?— and now 
bare I risked so much for nothing, or will you 
go with me and promise to become to-morrow 
the wife of your own devoted Martin Gray 
We must fly instantly or part forever, Sybil," 
CiSflhued Gray ; ^* speak, then, my own vowed 
WTO— win you go with me?" 

" To the ends of the earth— any where," was 
the scarce articulate reply; **only take me 
beKoe, in the whole wide w<nrld you are my only 
frted."* 

**Toagowith toe then, my own tme^rted*^ 



Sybil?" said Gray; " yet it is only fair to tell you 
that my path is beset with dangers— dare you fly 
with me and brave them all— ay»— even death 

itself?" 

" I can brave any dangers but those that beset 
me here," answered Sybil—" if you love me, 
take me from aihong these fearful men." 

" My oiwi,lhen, from this hour forever," cried 
the youth, as be folded her to his heart and sealed 
the compact by impressing a kiss upon her po- 
lished forehead—" and as I prove a good and 
faithful husband so help me God— and so may he 
deal with me when I reward your tried affection 
and confiding tenderness with ingratitude or per- 
fidy!" he emphatically added.— "Now, then,exert 
yourself, dear Sybil, and let us fly without a mo- 
ment's delay." 

Caleb, who had stood by, fidgetting, as the 
ladies say, with impatience, now leaped fWun the 
door, and bounded noiseless as a spectre across 
the lawn, followed by the manly figure of Mar- 
tin Gray, lifting rather than l^ing the trem- 
bling form of his agitated bride with him in his 
rapid walk across the fields. At a few rods dis- 
tance from the shore he was overtaken by his 
commander, with the whde party and the priso- 
ners. 

" How now. Gray ?— what success ? demanded 
the Colonel, in a suppressed tone—" is the pretty 
biid caught at last?" 

" Safely, your honour ! my success has been 
equal to your own," replied his subaltern. 

" All M well, then, as those fellows yonder so 
vociferously assure us," answered the gallant 
Barton. " On, men ! push on ;" he added, " look 
well to the prisoners, and push on, my lads !" 

In a few minutes the whole party stood toge- 
ther on the shore, where two boats, with muffled 
oars, lay ready to receive them. " Bring that 
tiembling dove of thine into this boat. Gray," 
commanded the Colonel; " and remember, my 
lads, that every thing now depends on silence 
and despatch-^alf our laurels would be clip- 
ped," he added, "should harm befall our priaoner. 
If discovered, the other boat must endeavour to 
engross the attention and love-tokens of the 
enemy.— Come! stir, men! push off— and be 
alive!" 

The young cominander seated Inmself as he 
spoke. The men sto(^>ed to their oars, and the 
barge darted from the shore with the velocity of 
an arrow. Not a word was uttered, and every 
breath was suspended with the intenseness of 
anxiet^the soft ripple of the waves alone wu 
heard, as they curled around the muffled oaxi, 
and kissed, as if in gratulation, the bows of the 
little bark, while sho danced over the tranquil 
waters, on which the stare looked dimly down 
through a soft mist that came steafing in iiren 
the ocean. 

As they neared the ships, the prisoner raised 
himself from his melancholy attitude, and sat 
erect, gazing eagerly towards them, while his 
heart throbbed high with hope aad^expeota- 
Hon of rescue. Observing the action, the Ame- 
rican Colonel presented his mtol at his head, in 
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ftdditicm to the weapons alretdy pointed at his 
heart by a sokfter on either aide, thus enforcing 
profound silence. It was a fearful pause as 
the little vessel cut her rapid way through the 
hostile fleet — and Sybil, as she clung to the sup- 
porting arm of Martin Gray, wrung in an agony 
of apprehension the hand which claspedjier own. 
The prisoner was powerfully agitated as he saw 
himself borne along within call and beneath the 
Yery guns of the British ships. His hopes became 
less sanguine at each successive plash of the 
oars, but they were not utterly extinguished until, 
as they cleared the ships and emerged into the 
open bay, he heard the water guards, on whom 
he had firmly placed his expectations of ultimate 
delirerance, loudly proclaiming to the fleet, that 

all was well," at the very instant their general 
was passing as a captive under the bows of bis 
own ships ! The cry swelled over the water, and 
echoed.along the shore, ringing the knell to all 
his hopes <2f rescue. A sound of suppressed 
laughter passed along the barge, and throwing 
himself back on his seat he gnashed his teeth in 
the bitterness of disappointment and impotent 
rage. The barge, meantime, pursued her rapid 
and silent career up the bay, propelled by the 
sturdy strength of those intrepid men whose un- 
paralleled daring had been crowned with a suc- 
cess so little less than miraculous. 

Sir, I would not have belieyed it possible you 
could have escaped the vigilance of the water 
guards," exclaimed the Englishman, when the 
removal of the weapons at last gave tacit permis- 
sion to speak. 

^< The miracle is wrought, however," replied 
his captor; and a placing of oars the next instant 
appriaced the voyagers that their boat> consort 
had now overtaken them. . 

" Hollo, TKompson," shouted his Colonel, joy- 
fully, " are you there, my lads ?— off safely and 
with flying colours ? bah !" 

And with trumpets sounding into the bar- 
gain, had we but your honour's permission," re- 
sponded the commander of the second barge— 

what say you, sir, shall we give 'em a few 
cheers, your honour ?" 

" Not just yet— pull away, my lads !— a good 
stroke, boys!—- Get a Uttle farther up, and then 
send a few hurrah's over the water, and lot them 
hear you, if their nap is out." . » 

The laugh and joke now went briskly round 
in an under tone, for in the moment of that bril- 
liant success which their own desperate valour 
had secured, their generous commander was not 
inclined to check their honest glee and hard 
earned triu mph. Turning, therefore, a deaf ear 
to their ill-suppressed merriment, he seated him- 
self beside his prisoner, and, with a respectful 
•jrmpathy for his situation, endeavoured to be- 
guile i^im of his gloomy tiioughtB by engaging 
him in conversation. The Englidiman , however, 
after returning a few ungracious replies, again 
relapsed into silence, and, during the remainder 
of the^Mfageywas allowed to brood in unin- 
tem^M and sullen silakce ovw his misfor- 
tune. 



Before the rising sun again began to laugh on 
the green hills, our hardy band of hold adventu- 
rers, with their prisoner, reached the continent, 
unhurt, from amidst so many dangers. The 
English general was immediately conducted to 
the quarters prepared for his reception, and the 
beautiful Sybil, still accompanied by the fiuthful 
and affectionate Caleb Millar, was escorted by 
her lover to the house of his aunt who resided at 
Pawtucket. 

It now becomes necessary once more to retro- 
grade in our narrative, in order to explain the 
manner in which the escape of Sybil Prior be- 
came connected with the capture of Greneral 
Prescott. 

From the time that Martin Gray first enliited 
in the service of his country, the fidelity, zeal, and 
intrepidity with which he discharged ius duties, 
had obtained for him, not only the esteem and re- 
spect of his comrades, but' a very large share of 
the patronage and countenance of the young and 
gallant Colonel Barton, who honoured him on se- 
veral occasions with proofs of his confidence and 
regatd. On reoeifing the letter of 0ybtl Piidr, 
through the hands of the trusty Cateb, therefore, 
Martin Gray unhesitatingly repaired to the pre- 
sence of his beloved commander, and placing it 
before him, solicited leave of absence. Happify 
for Martin Gray, as well as for his country, Colo- 
nel Barton was not inattentive to the hs^pineas 
of those under his command; and pitying the dis- 
tress of his brave and trusty subaltern, he en- 
quired into the particulars of the affair, widi the 
greatest afiability and kindness. At the first 
view, the scheme which Martin Gray had fonned 
for the rescue of his mistress, appeared so rash 
and utterly impracticable, that Colonel Barton 
firmly, though kindly, remonstrated against the 
attempt. With increased earnestness, however, 
the anxious lover continued to urge his suit, 
enumerating the various facilities he possessed, 
from his own local knowledge, and the assistance 
be should i£ceive fsom so able an auxiliary as 
Caleb Millar, who was perfectly acquainted with 
the post of every guard and centinel of the garr 
risen. While listening to the details of Martin 
Gray, the Colonel learned more accurately than 
he knew before, the situation of General Pres- 
cott^ who was living in ail the negligence of ima- 
ginai^^eecurity at Overing-house. The daunt- 
issB spirit of Barton instantly conceived the 
aifventurous plan of ca^[>turing the Ei^lish com- 
mander in the midst of his own garrison — a plan 
which was as promptly executed as it had been 
boldly conceived. What success attended this 
erilarprise of lofty daring we have already seen. 
The narrative of the brave " General Barton's 
Expedition," forms one of the proudest pages of 
our country's history, and is deservedly consider- 
ed as amongst the most glorious explo^^uit 
marked the whole course of our revolulHKy 
struggle. 

On the day foUowing the capture of General 
Prescott, Martin Gray received his young bride 
fi^m the hand of his beloved commander, who 
not OBly honoured their nuptials with his pre- 
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sence, but eren cotiddficeDded to give Mty the 
bride. 

At his instance, also, the g^tlemen of his re- 
giment eontribated a snm of money snfficient 
lor the purchase of m neat and comfortable cot- 
tage near Proyidence, whither the yoang coople 
immediately repaired, and which is said to have 
been the abode of neatness and content. At the 
termination of the war, however, Martin Gray 
disposed of it, and returning to his little farm, 
rebuilt the cottage which the British had destroy- 
ed ; and here they hare mce lived, a pattern of 
conjugal affection, and beloved and respected in 
their humble sphere by all who know them. 
M liBt not ambition mock tbeir ■■efafkoil, 

Tlieir tionely Joys, mod imttny otacve ; 
Nor grmndeur bear, with a AMalnful smile, 

Tbe slKNTt and simple annals otihe poor." 

Should the authenticity of this our veritable 
nairative be queatioDed, we would recommend 
it to our reader, for his better satisfaction, to visit 
the beautifully secluded dwelling of the happy 
rustic pair, which he may know by the fragrant 
iPines of sweet-briar and honey-suckle, whose 
blossoms cluiler about its narrow casement more 
luxuriantly than honey-suckle and sweet-briar 
ever clustered before. Should he not find the 
worthy pair at their own hospitable dwelling, he 
wiD be most likely to encounter them by direct- 
ing his steps to Overing-house, in the grounds of 
which they still delight to ramble, and to reca- 
pitnlate the events of the memorable night of the 
Tenth of July, 1777. 



Llnctr then yet a while, 

As tbe last leaves on the boagfrr 
Ye b«?e loved tbe gloom of many a smfle 

Tbst Is taken ftom yon now. 

Mas. HsxAiis. 

Had we the tender and p«thetic expression of 
Bryant to clothe our musvigs, we Would dwell 
long and thrilling upon the lessons taught so for- 
cibly, in the advent of sober-suited autumn* 
Cok%, indeed, must he look upon nature and 
her changes, who docs not find a luxury of senti* 
ment in the contemplation of all her seasons. 
' All are but chords to that instrument which 
yiMs its tone to every breath of man, and 
Tibrates involuntarily to every feeling of his 
breast. In the spring, the fairy melody is made 
up of the unmingled warblings of rapture, the 
inv<^untary thrills of untaught fingers, the over- 
flowing of that spring of gladness which gave 
mythology her Mled fountains, and from which 
issues all that claims the name of music, short of 
the voiceless harmony of heaven. In summer it 
is mellowed into the harmony of hope. The 
Toiflsf which never mourned is heard in its rich 
diapasons ; its glowing progressions are tempered 
t^the calmness of matured desire; echoes are 
unbroken by the kregular responses of untutored 
passion, and its de^pp and ever varying conso- 
nancet ^hime, swell and estuate, in infinite gra- 
dation* 



Beautifully, though sadly the reverse of these 
is the style of Autumn's ** unwritten music." 
The hope of the glad Spring, and the devotion of 
the ardent Summer, have been damped, but not 
to deaden a single tone. The chords on which 
once played the breath of the affections, are 
strained, but not to break. The mind is no longer 
a mighty organ, yielding its sounds to the hand 
of man: but t>ecomes a gentle iEoUan harp, 
catching its magic tones from every breath of 
the autumnal breeze. Plaintive and sweet, as 
though sound itself had caught a charm from 
the beautiful hues of decay, they come upon 
the ear, blending into harmony such strains as 
no art can imitate, no science arrange, no 
skill record. Such is the music of autumn, 
upon that deep-toned, glorious instrument— the 
heart. 

The grave comes gloomily upon the thoughts 
of youth. They have not yet hurried there the 
better part of their hearts. To the pilgrim who 
has farther advanced on the highway of human 
disappointments, the last home of man is a wel- 
come theme. Lovely to him, not only that it 
already holds bis best hopes and his only charms 
that made the world fair amid all its desertion, 
the grave— the cold and dreary grave— sends up 
a sweet and holy call to his weary and brc^en 
spirit. All that speaks of decay has a charm to 
him. No marvel, then, that he woos the melan- 
choly influence of Autumn, and breathes with 
untold delight her sighing breezes, and settles an 
unwearied gaze upon her red and yellow forests. 
Let childhood hang with enrapturing fondness 
over the brilliant beauty of Spring's first flowers, 
but its little idols will wither. Let maturer 
youth yield its full devotions to the fruitful and 
fervent hopes of Summer, yet they, too, shall 
pass away. But who that has ever relished the 
calm yet passionate love of fading beauty, which 
steals upon the unsubdued, thought-softened 
spirit of one whose hopes have been like tbe 
summer clouds, will clioj; to such fleeting hues 
again! There is no autumn in his soul, where 
all these images are deep and indelible. Even 
the winter of age, though it withers the outer 
form, can never supplant the sweetly lingering 
hues of autumn in the soul. They cling to the 
memory longer than hope — and the memory 
'itself is life. 



AUTUMH EV]fiJNUf€(4 

These are the true seasons for improveiftcnts. 
Tbe weariness and dust and heat of summer are 
over. The air is cool— and nature puts on her 
robes of pensiveness and contemplation, so that 
mankinci have little to divert them firom the noble 
duty of storing the mind with wisdom during the 
calm and glorious evenings of autumn. Sit down, 
ye young ]oumeyers to eternity; spread before 
you the bright pages of literature and morality, 
and never let pleasure rob your evenings of their 
innocence^ and cloud your mom|ng8 with Ian* 
goor and repentance. ^ , 
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TIIB HIGHTMAUI!» 

I Milt IB tba gtouu IhHB Uw Und of ifeoig^ 

Wntpp'd round in tb« darknesa' pall ; 
Ya aiay bear mj rooan In ihe nlgbt-wiiid*a groan, 

Wben ibe tapestry flapt on the wall. 
I sit on the breast of the death-owl'g nest, 

And she screams In f)ear and pain t 
And my wlnfs glare bright In the «»lld moon-Ili^ 

As It whirli foand the madataa'a brain ; 
And down awetps my car, like a falling atar, 

When the winds have hnsh'd thoir breath, ' 
An(t ye feel in tlie air, from the cold sepulchre, 

The faint damp smetl of death. 

My vigil ( keep by the murderer's sleep. 

When dreams round big senses spin— 
1 ride on his breast, and trouble bis rest, 

tn the shape of his deadliest sin ; 
And hoUow and low la the moan of wo, 

In Um depth of his strangling pain. 
And bis cold black eye rolls in agony. 

And fkintly rattles bia chain : 
The sweat-drops fall on the damp prieoil will'^ 

He wakes with a deep drawn sigh ; 
Re bean my tread, as I fly from bis bed, 

And be calls on the aalnta on high. 

And stilly I eroneh by the aiek man*s couch, 

• I stifle hia shimbering breath, 
And I eriunp>rack bis bones, as be standdt rt and groaoa, 

.In the seeming pangs of death ; 

And words, unltnowu, *iwix* a sigh and a moan, 

In his horrible dread he utters, 
As the dyhtg breath, to the mesMnger DesUi, 

' In wild dotiriona mntters, 
Wban toe coaca to bear the soul Ihioofth tba air, 

To him who alone can save It; 
When mortality must return to her dust. 

And the »pirli to him who gave it. 

. . y (» tlie bed, where the weary head 

Ot U.« its rest must »tek ; 
'\ heu a. -^nisof fame enltlndle the flame 

Oi" Jf.von h.jpnlUdclieek; 
'•n tiKjugur does h« laitt. of the world awake. 

And US coiti Bitd hcaiiless pleasure ; 
la tbo holy Are of bis own loved lyre, 

is bis but and hib dearest treasure : 
V^ ith my terrii>I' »tin$r, thnt cheek I bring 

To a darker and deadlier hne; 
Wben his last dear token, bia lyre, ia brofcan, 

Hia heart Is broken too. 
When the maiden asleep for her tovar doth weep 

Afar on the rolling sea— 
^iSH^^ dreama he is pressed to her welcoming breast. 

Rammed (Vom bis dangers free i ^ 
I come in the form of the wave of (he storm, ^ 

And sweep him away from her heart— 
And then from her dream she wakes with a scMMi 

To think that In death they parif 
And still in the light of her dream bound tight, 

The images whirl and dance, * 
Till my swift elision dispels the vision, 

And she suits as from a trance. 
In dreams I affright the sUrtled sight 

Of the misfer, withered and old, 
And he strives to ariee, with horrible crioa, 

As he thinks of his stolen gold— 
Bnt Aint Is each limb, and ghastly and grim, 

He groans with a stifled gasp ; 
And bis sinews I strain on his bed of pain, * 

Till he faints In my elvish grasp; 
An awAiI one with a bond of bone, 

fleema to beckon him ofi" to the tomb ; 
And I laugh as I whirl thro' the nigto*a Mack furl 

In the film of darkness* gloom. 

Whan the awnet baba lies with balf-cloiad 9999, 
Aa bloe as the sky of avon, 



And yt know the while, by its innocent smilt , 

That Us dreama are of joy and Heaven; 
I steal to the bed where that gentle head' 

In maek e o i npu w i i'a liaa, 
And, with pbanloasa of fright, I break tlit lifbt 

Of Its visions of Paradise : 
The horror and fear of that night ao drear, 

li long ere it pats away ; 
And tba fsarftil ginra of nrf fleidiili itara 

la remtflibered for many • day. 

Wben the clouds, first-born of the breezy morn. 

In the eastern chambers roam, 
I gUda away In the twittgfat gray, 

TO tJw mist ofmy abadowy home. 
But man may not tell by word or by aptU, 

Where I rest ray hideous form- 
Where darkness and sleep to their kingdom creap, 

And dreams rustle by like a storm— 
Whether H be In the cavea or aea, 

Wbeia die roHIng breakers go. 

Or the cryMal iphera of the nppor air. 

Or the daptha of beU below, 
ft 



THB WOBI<D« 

•fiwirriit and swifter, day by day, 

Down time's unquiet current hurled, 
Then pas acst on thy restlasa way, - 

Tnmultnons and naataUa world ! 
Thou passest on ! time hath not seen 

Delay upon tiiy hurried path :— 
And prayers and tears alike have been 

In vain to stay thy coorae of wrath. 

Thou passest 00, and with tbee ga 

The loves of youth— the cares of age; 
And smiles and tears, and joy and woe 

Are on thy history's bloody page ! 
There, every day, like yesterday. 

Writes hopes that end in mockery ;— 
But who shall tear the veil away, 

Before the abyss of things to be 1 

Tbon passeat on, and at thy side, 

Evan as a shade. Oblivion treads. 
And o'er the dreams of human pride, 

His misty shroud forever spreads ; 
Where all tbine iron hand hast traced 

Upon that gloomy scroll to-day, 
Wlib records agea since eflboed— 

Like litem shall ilvo— like them decay. 

Thou passest on— with thee the vain 
That sport vpon thy flaunUng biwe 
Pride, framed of dust, and PoHy'a train. 

Who court thy love, and run tby ways. 
But tiiou and I— (and be it so}— 

Press onwards to eternity ; 
Yet not together let ui go 

To thai deep voiced but itoerelesaaea ! 

Thou haat tby friend»~'l would have mine; 

Thou ha#t thy thoughts— leave me my own; 
I kneel not at thy gilded shrine; 

f bow not at Uiy slavish throne !— 
rit them pam by without a slgtHi^ 

They make no awelling rapture now, 
. The fierce delights that fire tbine eye— 

The Uiumph of tltiae haughty brow ! 

Fasa on, relontlees warld i^I grtcre 

No more for all that thou bast rivea: 
Pass 00, in God*s name— only leave 

The things thou never yet hast given! 
A heart at ease^a mind at holnfr- 

AflV^ction8 filed abova thy glW^— 
Faith aet npon a worM to come. 

And patience tBrough life's llttlft day. 
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THE LATE DUKE. OF REICHSTADT. 



Ok the twentieth day of March, 1811, the 
streets of Paris were filled with an excited po- 
ptilace rending the air with the cry of Vire L* 
fimpereur. The continued roar of cannon, and 
the flight of a balloon, in which a female eeronaut 
ascended, gare indicatioDs that some event had 
occurred of overpowering interest to the French 
people. 

It was the birth of the "son of the man," of an 
heir to iSbo ^mrtunes and glory of Napoleon, the 
rtderoi fiilty-seren millions T)f people^^which now 
gave ic the public impatience its joyful grati- 
i<*atioD. 

K was on this occasion that many singular cir- 
i^vmstances took place, such as are supposed to 
attend the nativity of remarkable characters, 
and are chronicled for after times with peculiar 
ewe, as having been the prognostics of good for- 
tune, or the omens of misery to come. The Em- 
peror felt unusual anxiety as the critical moment 
arrived.— Almost the whole preceding night he 
paced the halls of the palace with the Empress. 
Towards morning, the event occurred under the 
most alarming aspect. The celebrated Dubois, 
a professor in the school of medicine, arrived be- 
fore his companion, the no less celebrated Cor- 
viaart. Napoleon was anxiously waiting the re- 
sult in an adjacent room. He learned that there 
was great occasion for alarm, and anxiously in- 
quired of the former why he did not discharge 
his professional duty without delay. He excu- 
sed himself on account of the absence of Corvi- 
sart. Do you want a witness or a justificator ? 
said the Emperor, I will be that to yoti — proceed. 
Roused by his remarks and his kind encourage- 
ment, he went, though under much embarrass- 
ment, to the assistance of the alarmed Empress. 
Again the presence of mind of Napoleon was 
serviceable; for the medical attendant, even now, 
could not recover his accustomed calmness of 
manner, until the memorable saying of the Em- 
peror, Forget that you are attending the Em- 
press—treat her as you would the wife of a citi- 
jscn of St. Denis. The Emperor wns sooo after- 
wards asked whose lif& should be saved, if the sa- 
crifice of either the mother or the child became 
indispensable.— >'The mother's," replied Napole- 
on ; ** it is her right." At length th*e crisis was 
passed, but the infant is said only to have been 
roused from a deep lethargy by the reverberation 
and noise of the one hundred and on* pieces of 
artillery. 

Twenty-two psiions, some of them of distinc- 
tion, besides the Emperor, were present, and it 
was Corvisart whose friendly aid restored warmth 
to the expiring child, now almost forgotten amid 
the canftision arising from the fear entertained 
for the fate of his mother. 

All etiquette was laid aside, and the cerc- 
mcmiesfor the occasion, according to the usual 
custom of Princes, with whom it is important 
to establish the burth-iight, and identity of 
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their suoceesors, were laid aside without hesi- 
tation. 

The Emperor, as soon as he was assured of his 
wife's safety, oau^t up the child and presented 
him to his officers and attendants in the next 
apartmenti by whom he was hailed. King of 
Rome ! It had been previously determined that 
if the expected stranger should be a princess, 
the number of the cannon used to announce the 
event should be limited to twenty-two, and if a 
son was born, the event should be distinguished 
by a discharge from a hundred and one pieces. 
When therefore the twenty-third report was 
heard, the enthusiasm of the people was carried 
to excess, that almost exceeds belief. 

This was but the iprelude to more marked ho- 
nours. Addresses were-sent from all the public 
bodies of Paris. The courts of Europe sent en- 
vc^s extraordinary to congratulate Napc^eonon 
the event The king and queen of Spain made 
a journey to Paris for the same purpose. At his 
baptism, the infant was presented with a silver 
cradle by the good city of Paris, and the Emperor 
of Austria stood godfather by his proxy and bro- 
ther, the Duke of Wurtoburgh. In short, never 
was any birth celebrated with greater rejoicings, 
or any child more warmly welcomed into this 
breathing world, than this unconsoions heir to a 
throne. 

The education of the young King of Rome be- 
came a sttbjeet of serious concern to the Empe- 
ror. T<v Madame de Montesquieu w^ entrusted 
the office of governess to young Napoleon. She 
was the wife of Count Peter Montesquieu Fe- 
xenzac, a disticguished officer and stalMian. 
She was esteemed a mdst exoellent womSh, of 
unsulhed honor and established principles. Her 
method of managing her charge was much ad. 
mired. His apartments were on the ground 
floor of the Tuilleries and looked out upon the 
Court. A splendid palace was even then in con- 
templation for him, to be placed opposite the 
Pont d'Jena, but the obstinacy of a cooper, 
who owned part of the ground intended for the 
site prevented the execution of the plan. 

At almost every hour of the day crowds of peo- 
ple assembled before the window of the young 
king to obtain a view of him. On one occasion,' 
after he had begun to understand w6at w$ls fitid 
to him, and appreciate his importance, he felfin- 
to a violent passion. His governess immediately 
ordered the windows to be darkened* fie asked 
his Maman Quiou what that was for. "To hide 
your passion from those people in the court yard, 
whom you wiH probably one day goitm, and 
who would lose their respect for you if they 
witnessed your bad conduct now." It is said he 
instantly^jonfessed his error, begged her pardon, 
and promised to be angry^ no more. 

At a chateau, in a place called Mendon^ two 
miles from Versailles, where was assigned the 
f«lttde&ce of the >oaDg king, while yet iahis 
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nnrae'c arms, and where afterwards the Empress 
resided during the expedition to Kussia, Napo- 
leon projected an institute for the education of 
his son and the princes of the imperial house. 
There a school was to be maintained, combining 
aU the adyantages of public and private tuition, 
where the pupils destined to govern nations, 
**shonld acquire conformity of principles, man- 
ners, and ideas." Each Prince from a foreign 
state, was to bring with him twelve y)uths, the 
elite of his country, to be educated with them. 
These, said the Emperor, would have been knit 
together in the bonds of friendship, have acquir- 
ed extended views, and have become acquaint- 
ed with every thing befitting their rank and 
expectations; and where, we may add, they would 
hare unquestionably obtained a bias for the fbun- 
der of their states and the- principles of their im- 
perial head. The views of Napoleon were on 
this subject no less ^litic t^n profound. 

In 1814, on the approach of the allies, Maria 
Louisa retired with her son to Blois, by com- 
mand of her husband, a great mistake, as in the 
end it proved to be. During this period Joseph 
and Jerome Bonaparte formed a design to carry 
her beyond the Loire to her husband, and tbey 
would have succeeded, if they had obtained the 
previous consent of the Emperor. She refused 
on that ground alone. A few weeks afterwards 
she had an interview with her father, the Empe- 
ror of Austria, and she here learned that she was 
to return to his court with her son, and to be se- 
parated from her husband. Mad. De Montes- 
quieu still remained with the Empress, though 
upon the first reverse of fortune, almost all her 
Attendants deserted her. She remained in charge 
of her pupil, who was tenderly attached to her, 
until 1815, when, upon the return of the Empe- 
ror fbopl Elba, an attempt to carry off his son from 
Schoffibrunn, was frustrated almost at the mo- 
ment of its execution. The Groverness was dis- 
missed, but the separation was heart-breaking to 
tiMf^ild, and stratagem was resorted to, to soothe 
oy^angs of parting. — He was then transferred 
fo'Vienna, and placed in the hands of Germans. 
For a short time he was permitted to visit his 
mother, but finally, on the 30th of May, 1815, he 
was transferred to Vienna, where he afterwards 
resided. His name in the state calender was 
now Charles Francis Joseph, that of Napoleon 
being entirely forbidden to be used. — In 1818 he 
was created Duke of Reichstadt, a lordship in 
Bo^mia, with a revenue of almost 160,000 dollars 
per annum — placed next in rank to the princes of 
the blood. At first his grandfather destined him 
for the-church, but afterwards he changed his 
views, and gave him a military education. A 
person who saw him about this period, rejff^ 
sentshiv as a handsome, interesting boy, with 
great spirit, and apparently a good constitution. 
It has been suspected, and not without cause, 
that very great care was taken to piQpvent his 
itfibition being excited by the history of hir fa- 
therms deeds, or the reSital of his glorious victo- 
ries. Obscure portions of history were made his 
study, and a poli^A officer «aa Btatton^dJuMhe 
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room when his lessons were given him by his 
tutor. The celebrated Von Hammer was one of 
his teachers, and is beliered to hare been of 
great benefit to him. The Coujit Dietreksh- 
stein, his Governor, kept him in a state of sur- 
veillance, and never suffered him to be unwatch- 
ed. He was not allowed to associate with any 
young persoi^ on terms of Intimacy, no mat- 
ter how much he desired society, and every ave* 
nue to a secret corresp o nd e nce was carefuUf 
guarded. Even when grown up, educated and 
in cttnmand of 9. regiment of cavalry, he wa^ 
still a prisoner. This has, however, been deni- 
ed very recently by tho Court of Vienna. Lit- 
tle therefore can be said of the character of hit 
mind, or the tenor of his feelings.— The damp at- 
mosphere of his residence at SchoenbrunBis said 
to hava injured his health; and his total estrange- 
ment from his mother, the Bonaparte family, and 
suitable companions of his own age and rank, no 
doubt had their full effect in hastening his «:a- 
reer to its termination. Cut off from the 
scenes of real life, he used to frequent the thea- 
tre at Vienna, to watch its shadows, and observe 
their resemblance. Here, with his hands clasp- 
ed, his head projected forward, and his eyes in- 
tently fixed on what he saw, he excited the most 
lively interest among the spectators. To this 
spot many a devoted and entliusiastic French- 
man repaired to catch a glimpse oi featuves so 
painfully exciting and dear to the friends of Na« 
poleon. ^ 

The best medical aid availed him nothing. He 
was told that he could not recover, and he la- 
mented his destiny with bitter grief. There are 
but two epochs, said he, in my life to be remem- 
bered—my life and my death. Would to Grod 
that I could have seen before I died that colanm 
which reared its head in the Place Vendome, the 
glorious monument of my father's fame. 

His mother, from whom he had so long beeo 
separated, hastened to catch his parting breath. — 
Though by her alliance with Count Niepper^ 
she has become the mother of many children, yet 
on this occasion she did not forget what was due 
to the ties of a once pleasing union with 'this 
greatest man of the age. Over that solitary 
pledge of ambitious and ill-fated attachment she 
wept day by day^ until the last sigh of the son of 
the man she once had loved fell on her ear, and ■ 
rendered her for some time senseless of the loss 
she had sustained. On the destiny of this unfor- 
tunate young man, prediction and presentiment, 
fear and hope, ambition and poUcy, had long 
hung witl^p*embling anxiety. At the age of 22 
years, he nas left the vast theatre which wiis 
opening to him for weal or to sleep among 
the dull corpses of the House of Hapsburg in the 
Convent of the Capuchins. 



To preserve the proper strength, both of the 
body and the mind, labour must be regularly 
and seasonably mingled with rest ; and those only 
who observe a proper interchange of exercise 
and rest, can expect to enjoy health of body^ or 
chieegfulae«S:ftf mind* ■ .u. 
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THE LOTS TOKEN. 



** This is your haDdkerchief, Bnniia, is it Hot?" 
Yes,*' said Lady Mauden, as she turned her 
•yes from her harpsichord to the inquirer. 

**l¥ell, Emin% yon cannot refuse me this 
handkerchief— not as a memorial— for I need not 
that— but as a gift — as a token of— friendship— " 
No, George, that cannot be — indeed it can- 
toot—" 

**Why? — but no matter: — and yet this is a 
trifling request. Emma, Emma, you hare but 
little feeling for me— I know it; — but when we 
]>art this erening, you may be relievipd for ever 
Irom ny presence." 

** For erer, George !" said Lady Mauden, sur- 
prised into a tone of anxiety— " for erer !" 

" And what -have I to do here? — Is it not 
•oou^ that I am thus guilty, without increasing 
tfiat guilt by a longer stayr-without adding to my 
distraotedness, and rushing— oh, Emmat even 
t^l me that you do not hate me, and it will be 
some solace to me." 

Mr. Leslie," said Lady Mauden, in a severe 
Yoice, if I have been the cause of any uneasi- 
ness to you, at least give me credit for regret — 
we had, indeed, better part — Give me the hand- 
kemhief." Her ladyship rose from the harpsi- 
chord, as she spoke. 

'Tis all I ask, Emma. Leave it to me, and 
I quit you instantly, and for ever." 

The handkerchief, George— I must have the 
handkerchief." Lady Mauden extended her 
hand towards the still unwilling Leslie-^but at 
that instant the drawing-room door opened, and 
Lford Mauden entered. 

" Why, Leslie, what's the matter ? I have just 
been to the stables, and Hennecy tells me you 
have ordered your horses. Where are you going 
at this late hour?" 

My Lord, I must leave you to-night." 

^ Leave us ! — Well, of course as you please ; 
but 1 hope nothing has happened in my house, to 
make your stay unpleasant." 

Nothing, I assure you ; but in a few days yovi 
shall hear the reason of this abrupt doparture." 

Make bo strangers of us, Leslie;. do as yoti 
please; and remember this is your home, when- 
ever it suits your pleasure or ccmvenience." 

^ This distracts me," muttered the young man , 
but Lord Mauden heard him not; for the ap- 
proach of tlie horses to the hall-door attracted hii ; 
attention to the window. Lady njauden hacl 
turned to a music-stand; but, to any one wbo 
observed her, it was plain she thought little of 
the leaves, which she rapidly turned ovebr. 
Creorge Leslie observed her : he was still in pos*- 
sessioQ of the handkerdnef ; and now, as he stoocl 
by himself near a centre table, he silently foUe<? i 
it, and put it in his bosom. An unheard and un- • 
perceived step brought him to her side ; but hei * 
tiiougbts were too busy to notice it. 

Ycfa will have a beautiful evening for youi r 
lide* I rappose you face towards home?" ew i 



Lotd Mauden, his eyes still directed to th« win- 
dow. 

*'Lady Mauden," said George Leslie. She 
started as if from a dream, and looked him full 
in the face. Lady Mauden, fare you welL" 
This he s^d aloud ; but in a whisper, farewell 
for ever!" He took her hand— it trembled:— a 
tear fell upon his own, and she turned hastily to 
the nrasic-stand again, to hide or stifle her emo- 
tion, and with difficulty could collect strength 
enough to speed him on his journey. 

Leslie had consideration enough to leave her 
at oBce. He mounted his horse in silence, and 
rode down the avenue, followed by his servants, 
and it was not for some time that he recollected 
that he had not tak^ leave of his kind host and 
friend Lord Mauden. 

Strange !" said his lordship, as he followed 
Leslie with his eyes down the lawn. 

Lady Mauden, after a vain attempt at the harp- 
sichord, complained of illness, and retired to her 
> chamber. 

Alas ! what a world is ours ! where half its fan- 
cied pleasures are sin. Lady Mauden was most 
unhappy. The commands of a father, and the 
prayers of a mother, had prevailed with her to 
give her hand to Lord Mauden. The only man 
she had ever loved, besides that father, had just 
parted from her side. He had told her he had 
quitted her for ever. She was glad— and yet, 
** for ever"— Lady Mauden was a woinah, young 
and sensitive; and <^uld she, in her heart of 
hearts, rejoice never more to see the man upon 
whom her first and best aflections were un- 
changeably fixed? Reason is deceitful, duty is 
blind, and determination is weak. Alas! that 
passion should be the only true* clear-sighted, 
and strong principle of our nature ! 

Not very far ^om Mauden House, there is a 
wild and heathery mountain, broken here and 
there by deep and winding hollows, through one 
of which passes the public road ; and this, as well 
as the rest, had, since the days of King William's 
conquest, been noted as a resort of robbers and 
outlaws. The attacks on coaches, the plunder 
of individual travellers, and some frightful and 
most revolting murders committed there, had 
made it a fearful place to all the country ; while 
the nature of the situation, and of the scenery 
itself, lent an additional horror and dark interest 
to all that rumour could tell. The bleak moun- 
tain collected about ito head an almost perpetual 
covering of clouds ; and the screams of a few 
wild birds, that, from time to time, hovered over 
the thin patches of cultivation, gave life indeed 
to the scene ; but it was such life as Virgil or 
Dante could have given to the bleakness of an 
infernal plain. 

It was half-past twelve at night when Leslie 
was riding on this road, fdlowed at a short dis- 
tance by his favourite Hennecy. The master 
was silent; the ^rvaat now and th«ii broke into 
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a whistle, or~8taTe,of some Irish soii§«but would 
instantly cease, on recollection of &e presence 
of his master. Re eridently longed to speak, 
and would hare given a great deal for the usual 
condescending communioattTeneas of 8ir 
George," to arrest the loneliess of their way; 
bat Hennecy was not in the slightest degree 
afraid. Many a night before he would not bafe 
passed here in silence for the universe, nor have 
trusted himself on this mountain, except, per- 
haps, witii a strong party of hearty boys," re- 
turning from a fair or wake } but, to-night, Hen- 
necy knew his master's errand, and felt that his 
silence and seriousness wa*9 to<4iight, most natu- 
ral. They had just arrived to the summit of a 
biU, over which the road led, and from thence on 
the top of another, which also was crossed by 
the road ; figures were semi relieved against the 
hazy and half-moon lit clouds behind. Distant 
whistlings were heard, ani^in a few moments 
Leslie could observe, on {he far-off hill, as it re- 
tired from the road, increasing groups of men, 
and some stragglers here and there, mnning in 
different directions. Neither of our travellers, 
however, seemed alarmed ; and the only remark 
made was by Hennecy— I think, sir, we had* 
best turn off by the boirun at the foot of the hill. 
l¥e'll come up wid the boys in betthar nor ten 
minutes from that" JLieslie nodded ; and, on ar- 
riving at the bottomof the glen, between the two 
£ore-mentioned hills, he turned to the right of the 
baireen, or narrow passage, of which Heoneey 
spoke. About three or four hundred yards 
brought (hem to a loose and nnlasteaed gate ; and 
as Hennecy advanced, and was endeavourieg to 
push it back, without dismounting m the mud, a 
man stepped up from behind aditoh«and resting 
the nrazzle of a gun on the top bar, said, in a tone 
of lagg^ but calm detnrninattao, Ye den't ptm 
here, gintlemea.'' 

We don't pass here ! " repeated G^im Lea- 
lie, while he laid bis hand on one lof im fMstols, 
*^ By what right,my good man^do yonprerevitus?" 

*'Oh, 'tis ail the same as to that," anai^r«d 
the apparent sentinel; ^^aAdyemaypui^pyonr 
pistal— ye esm't pass heiie, giadeflaeau" 

George Leslie was naturaliy impetuous, and 
was about to push his horse at the gate, notwith- 
standing the cry of the aaan, ^ I tell ye to keep 
back,** when Henoeey interfered, aad having 
respectfully said to his masto, ^ Lave him to 
roe, sir; he knows me mbtem the meon will look 
at my face.—- Era, Tom Cauty, dea't you know 
mc, man ? DobH be talking hece, but let us go 
by in pace. We're going to the lOaptain." 

" Eh, tiben, Nick Heimecy, is that ywmelf P 
Of coorse I'll lave pou pass, bat i ilon' t k&osv 4he 
ether man." 

" But I knows him, Tom : lie's mfaaati^im^ 
agoodwarraat tobes»-4ieisteo. Come,make 
haste, open the gate, man." 

I cannot, Nick; I cannot; 'tia ny orders." 

» Era, don*t I know your ovdeis? Be cruiet 
iiow,Tam,and pacihlyMus^l^.» AsHen- 
aecy apske, he pushed tiae gate, ami btckoBiag 



"Itellyott,Nick,'tisnou8eforyou. I'll lave , 
no one pass here to-night that I don't know." 

" But I tell you, you'll let Mr. Leslie pass." 
£h, who ?— Is it a son of black Sam Leslie's, 
of Boston Hill, the man who prosecuted— and 
Mihim hanged too— God rest him !— poor Ned 
Sheedy I— Is it a son of his, Nick?— for if it bt 
him, and you have a regard fm the boy, I'd have 
you take him out of this." 

Yeh I Tom, man, he knows what brought 
him here." 

" I4ell you, Mr. Leslie, 'tis best for you to got 
you're not safe here. I don't want to say no- 
thing now about your father— but your mothers 
God rest her sowl, was a good woman to the 
poor, and fm not the one to hurl her son, but I 
won't answer for others. I tell you, air, 'tia beat 
for you to go." 

Leslie, who, during tiie preceding coUoQuy, 
had cooled, and recollected that gentleneaa waa 
here a more useful we^>6n than a pistol, replied, 
" My good man, whatever my father is, 1 «»i 
perhaps, a greater friend to you and your cause 
than you may imagine. My busiuesa ia new 
with Captain Hardy; and to assure you thet I 
can mean nothing injurious,! entniat yon with 
my arms, and go defenceless among your party.'^ 

Tom Cauty thought for a few secoada, and 
then, turning suddenly to him, said, " I'll let yon 
pass, sir. Nick, you knows the road, round by 
the bush, in the comer yonder." 

I knows it all. Good night, Tom." 
Good night, Nick," said Tom, as th^ paaaed 
on ; and, looking after them, he continued, to 
himself, *' Well, if they be wise, I know wbnt 
they'll do with him. They'll keep him for the 
father's sake ; and if the ould man is food of hit 
boy, inhink he won't be hunting any more of Hi 
about the country." 

By the bush in the comer yonder" they roiK 
and, in a few moments, arrived on the bank of 
one of the many, streams descending foom the 
mountain. As they stood looking fbr the best 
part to cross by, the gleams of the moon feU upon 
the side of the mountain opposite, Leslie looked 
up, and, though it was what he expected, he 
iOOuUl not restrain a slight marie of emotion, on 
seeing, idlbia le^s than a quarter of a mile, some 
thousands of people collected, in separate groups, 
some lying under the open sky, and a few undav 
the sheker of ^ shed, here and there rudely 
erected. There was one cabin to be seen; the 
«mall half-rag stopped windows of which showed, 
wherever light coidj^|i|pie, that it waa weU 
ii«bted. , ' ' 

What hoose is thSr* aaked Leslie of hia aer* 
vanl. 

That's our parham^it-house," answered # 
Hennecy, in a quick, quaint voice, that left 
Leslie in doubt whether he was serious or jeatingw 
" That's oar parliament-house, sir ; and 'tis there 
•they be talking of their plans and marchings, 
^lince Lord Edward and the Shears was took up." 

To the door of the parliament-house they rode. 
J <fBti<|j||d gathered bis cloak abonthis face ; and 
th» einpeny he waa in (fev Uwtmj was no 
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MMn penooaife in the opinion of the mnltitode) 
Mitied hiffl) as »oon m Hma^ef was recogniBei!, 
fipom <mvioas ohsenrmtion iind inquiry. IV hen 
they httfl knocked «it the door, it was imined totelf 
ep en e d , and m ftir words of IriA haviejg poned 
heK r e e n Hcn n cc y and the perter» they dtemojrtit- 
«d end enteted-^Heinnecy only ihr an instant, 
for the horses claSned hU care and attendance. 

On Leslie's entrance, a nnmher of pereons, 
who weresatlin^ on ohain, ttoob, tables^ heds, or 
w h erev er they could find seats, rose; and ode 
indiridaal, of an athletic but compact fii^nre, 
dressed in a flriexe coat, and who seemed to be 
the principai person of the aassoihly, came for- 
wud and wetoomed him. 

^ Yon're weloome, Mr. Lieslie. I'ia plased to 
eea the coosie you hare follied, and may be 't 
wo'nt be the wane for yon and 3^iirs**' 

« «¥eU, DeMond," answered George, let ns 
teish the bnsiness of to-night. What more him 
you to say id me upon that hnsiness ?'* 

I haren't nncfa more to say, Mr. Leslie; but 
are yon content to be our captain on ttt^ terms 
I told you of?" 

^ Pu Mo uu d, i'm in some doabt still of the right 
we hare tan to take arms and lawinto onr own 
handk And, besides, what is it you hare to 
eooiplain of?" 

" What is it we hare to complam of !-^And, 
hloed-an^oons, Mr. Leslie, is this fin question 
ynn're asking os afther all ? What is it we hare 
to oompfaun of God help you. I'll teU yon in 
one story; and that is only one entof athousand. 
Do 3ron see that woman on the straw there, in 
the comer yonder, and the six children about 
her and do yon see those big boys here by me? 
•^Well, they be all of a family. 'Tis three 
weeks to-morrow since they war all, themsdres 
and the Ihtfaer of them, sitting at their dinner; 
and no great things of a dinner it was eetiier, but 
a pratee and a grain of salt. Howsomerer, that's 
nothing ; if they lare us to ate that same in pace, 
tis enough bnt, as I was saying, they war sit- 
Itng to it^-and who should come to the door, but 
the preotber. Well, Ned Sheedy got up, and he 
axed him to eat a pratee. * No,* sajrs the proc- 
ther, * Fm in a hurry but how are you off for 
the tithe, Ned ?' « says Ned, < bad enough.' 
« Vtn sorry for that, Ned,* says he; * for the 
tithe I must have.* ^6ure you won^t mind a 
menfh or so,' says Ned; 'for the dickms a 
manes of giring it you I hare now, save the crop 
in tbe ground, and the pif that I don't tike sell- 
ing for another while^ to get the betther price 
for hhn.' * Oh Ned, the'lithe I must hare,' says 
the proother ^ * or, if I don't, I must hare file pig ; 
and if that won't do, I must hare the tabte, Ned, 
-p orthe<^iairs^orlhedres8er and thechaney; and 
ff them won't do, I must hare the bed, and th^ 
filings on it, Ned.' W^l, why, Ned said no- 
thing;— for what could he say?— but he only 
looked at his childer :— and tbe^rifo aftfaefwaids 
told me that one hi^ tear rolled down his fooe; 
bnttf it did, the proofiier did mind xt,bm 
orty eald, * Mr. Qh e cd y, Til gifn yon KM week 
loiter, «ak( lei «fte kairt the titkn then;' end 



nwkyhewent. Well, *twai the very next day 
hither, two soldiers corned intp the boose tothcm, 
and «at down, like two lords, on the bed. Ned 
didn't say inuch, but quietly axed what they 
plated to want? One of them langhed, and de- 
sired hftn go and be datnned; and the other 
went over to Ketty Sheedy herself, fiiaf s his 
wifo, and gave her a kiss. ' Now Ned minded 
nothing at all but this ; aud so* he did what any 
man that was a man at all, would do— he up with 
his fist, and knocked him dead on the floor. The 
other runned at him^butNed was a strong boy, 
and, 'faith, he'd have mastered him too, only that 
the other came to himself, and both war too 
much for Mm. They took and tied him with the 
leather belt of one of them, and left hiin on the 
ioor, gibing of him. What else they did, I need 
not tell. When they went out, by and by Ketty 
loosed him. Ned went to your own father, Mr. 
George, the magitArate that is; and when he 
sent in for him, Mr. Lesfie was at dinner, and so 
Ned had to wait better nor two hours ; and when 
the magistrate opened his window, and Ned, 
with his hat off, toult his story, this good magis- 
tmte tonk hf m lo go and be damned for a croppy 
'and a rebel, and that he'd have two more of the 
soldiers qnartered on him ; and as to his wife, she 
was no better nor a — . I won't say before 
her what he called her; but Ned came away, 
and sat down in a chair under the chimney all 
night, and the poor woman herself was crying by 
him, with the infant at her breast. For the 
week Ned wasn't himself, to be sure ; but when 
the fime was out, the procther came. ' Well, 
Ned, the tithe. Tou wont refuse it me now, any 
how.' * I have no tithe for you,' said Ne^ ; and 
litfie blame to him to be vexed now. ' Well, 
no matther for that eether,'6aid the procther; 

* hut you have the pig, Ned, and the chairs and 
the bed. Come in,' saki he to a parcel of people 
he had outside to help him. ' A fine pig he is 
toe,' said the procther, as he drove him out the 
door; *but we must take the bed too, Ned.' 

* Can't 3^ take the chairs, or any thing else ? 
Dont ye see my wife is Ijring on the bed now ?' 

* I cna^ help that," said he; and fte desired the 
woman to getup, laying hoolt of her arm. 'Don't 
touch h^,' said f^Bd; ^ don't touch her, i tell 
ye— I warn ye not* * Never mind jtmr warn- 
ing, man ! Tell the woman to get up out of this.* 
said the procther. * Dent tonch her again, I 
•ay,' said Ned. * I'm not myself now ; don't 
vex me too mnch.' But the procther didn't 
mind him; end, taking the baby from her breast, 
he let it fall on the gnNind.~<You see the mark 
over his eye?— That mark he got then.)— He 
was next going to take Ketty by the arm, but 
fled look np a piece of a spade-three, and, with- 
out speaking, he ^ve him a wipe across the 
hack of file head— and I'll engage, be never 
spoke a word afther. Well, what use in talk- 
ing? Nndwas tried by a special oomraissioo— 
the jnry war afi orange-boys— and in eight hours 
he was h ange d up like a dog." 

Thn epenker was intemipted by Hie sofas of 
^ the poor l4ek e » ' h earted widow. She was 
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foang; mud, sotwithitttBdiDg ber pale, haggard 
oountenanoe, well looking one child was <m 
her boaom— fire othen, of diffBrent ages, lay 
miserably about her, and her two eldest boys 
stood by the opposite wallr-oDe of them crying 
bitterly— but the other, with a look of the fiercest 
sternness there was reyenge and wildness 
written in the lad's eye. The speaker conti- 
nued 

Yes, Mr. Leslie, look at them. Is this no- 
thing to complain of? Is this no wrong? Are 
our wives to be insulted heSore our eyes— our 
childer to be tossed about like a bundle of hay ? 
Is our only pig to be seized for a fat man that 
we never sees, nor gets good of ?— Are we to be 
hung up ourselves, our wives to be left widows, 
and our boys and girls to be left without fathers 
—and when we—" 

His mingled emotions overcame him; rage 
and grief choked his words^and the tears rushed 
down his rugged cheeks as freely as down those 
of the widow be spoke of. His feelings were 
sympathised with by all in the cabin except the 
fore-mentioned stem boy ; and even Lieslie him- 
self participated in the general emotion. He 
had almost determined on the course he would 
pursue, before his coming to the rebel meeting ; 
but the true and genuine Irish soul now burst 
through the fetters of pride, or the delicacy of 
educatioq. He caught the speaker by the hand, 
and emphaticaUy said, " Trust me, I will die 
with and for you.'* 

« We will trust you, Mr. George— we will trust 
you,*' echoed every voice (except the before- 
mentioned boyO and the original speaker finish- 
ed, by saying, 

I give up the leading of those boys to yon ; 
not because I think you are betther, or have 
more money than the rest of them, but beoaase 
your name will serve the cause that I lo?e better 
than command or money." 

Not many days after the acceptance of the 
rebel chieftainship by George Leslie, the follow- 
ing paragraph, confirmed by succeeding state- 
ments, appeared in the public prints. 

About a quarter of a mil^ from the village of 

in the county of , a party of the 

"'Lh regiment, and three companies of Lord 

's fencibles were attacked and routed with 

considerable loss, by a body of insurgents 
amounting to abgut 1 ,500. A circumstance of 
much more alarm its the fact of their having been 
led by the son of Samuel Leslie, Esq., of the 

county. This young man had (Men in the 

army, and is supposed to have spentmat time 
he could secure, in training the persons under 
his command. This victory of the rebels is a 
strange, and, at the present crisis, an alarming 
testimony of the native pro#e8s of the Irish, and 
proves that thoir cause, whatever be its moral 
or political merits, needs but discipline and gbod 
management to trample eventually «ipon all op- 
position. Mr. Leslie, the father is very unpopu- 
, lar in his county, and the influence of his son 
can, we understand, with difficulty secure his 
person and property from the vengeance of the 



aggrieved inhabitants. Many of the gentry ai« 
on their way to the metropolis, and the lady of 
Earl Mauden is about to resort thither also for 
protection, while her noble husband determinea 
to romain and defend his house, and join with the 
«l^tracy in effisctnal steps to the suppresoioa 
of this threatening, and ahready too suocOMftil 
insurrection. 

The above statement was true, and the eve- 
ning after this battle, General Leslie, as be vaa 
called, reeeived a letter, the contents of whaok 
were — 

General,— Tfaib is to inform you, that Lady 
Mauden sets out by day break to-morrow Ibr 
Dublin. Now, seeing as how, his lOTdBhq>isa 
strong man against us, I*m thinking, general, 
Hwould be the way to stop the carriage, and if 
you gets the wife, why the husband won't be no 
more much of an enemy to us, but in this matter 
you knows best yourself, and so, general, I re- 
, main, " Your's to command, 

Dakiel HAnVBT. 

" To Greneral Leslie, 
at the Camp at hill." 

On the receipt of this note, George considered 
for some time, and, having adjusted bis plans, he 
commanded a foree of 500 of his best armed and 
best trained men, to attend him at midnight. 
Midnight arrived, and Leslie, having given in- 
structions in case of his own delay or capture, 
set out with his 500 chosen men, and in about 
four hours, after a silent and unmolested march, 
found himself at the place of his destination. It 
was a wood on the side of a gentle hill, and 
through which ran the public road. This first 
required no small boldness in its occupants, for 
it was bbt one mile and a quarter from a town in 
possession of 3,000 of the king's- troops, and 
watched by a vigilant, and, in too many instan- 
ces, a relentless magistracy. But the boldness of 
the enterprise was its chief security ; for while 
detachments of these 3,000 men and the different 
magistrates daily and nightly scoured the more 
distant neighbourhood, none dreamed for a mo- 
ment that 500 of the insurgents would have dared 
attempt concealment almost within their very 
jaws. But Leslie and his 500 dared it, and for 
tiii hour waited in silrace and in patience, listen- 
ing to the tramp of many a party of horsenen 
passing at a small distanco on the road, and 
sometimes overhearing the shouts and execra- 
tions with which he and his were devoted to 
death and damnation by the yeomen and regu- 
lars. 

It was now five in fte morning, and the words 
" 'tis coming," whispered from one of the scouts, 
ran through the party; there was a general 
movement, and Leslie, having seen that all was 
safe on the town side of the road, and behind the 
hill which covered him, divided his men to either 
side of the road. His only words were Re- 
member iny orders:" they were on their peril to 
offer not the slightest personal injury to Lady 
^Mauden. As to other directions, they had been 
also ||r^ before. There was a sudden turn in 
the «oad, near the place of ambush, but between 
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it aoid the i^rottofahig carmfi;e, wfaioh last Goald 
not be ^0bn until it bad passed tbat part of tbe 
faillwbere it was cut tbroogb for tlM road; to 
tlus turn erery eye was directed. Tbe carriage 
eame on at a rapid rate, escorted by a troop of 
tbe Emuskillea caralry, under the commaDd of 
Captain T— . The turn. was gained, Captain 

T rode at tbe bead of tbe party, and before 

the last trooper bad appeared, a pan flashed from 
tbe wtMxl, and tbe captain fell dead from bis 
hone; there was a sudden h$dt, bui^fore tbe 
troopers bad time to rally tkefar thoughts, aroUey 
from each side of the road Considerably lessened 
' their numbers. The writhing of tbe wounded 
horses and the shrieks of tbe female serFants, 
soon added to the confusion, and Leslie, fearing 
lest tbe noise would call the assistance of any 
neighboimng party of military, and thus disap- 
point bis scheme, gave the preconcerted signal, 
and be and bis party rushed forth on tbe asto- 
nished soldiers. These latter fought brayely 
for a few momoats, but they were quickly orer- 
powered, some few killed, some disarmed and 
made prisoners, and tbe rest put to flight. Tbe 
coacb was instantly secured, the foremost horses 
cut off, one of them having been killed, and the 
others turned in the opposite direction. When 
George Leslie opened the door, he found Lady 
Mauden fainting with terror; be ordered one of 
'bis men to fetch some water from a neighbour- 
ing stream; and baring desired her ladyship's 
maid» who had recognized him, to attend to her 
mistress, and be silent, he commanded what 
arms lay on tbe ground to be collected, and tbe 
party then moved off at rapid pace. 

It was fortunate for him tbat bis retreat was 
not interrupted hf one of the many scouting de- 
ta cb me n ts of the yeomen or military. However, 
they anired safely at tbe same eabin in which 
Leslie was at tbe first sworn a member and leader 
of tbe rebel army. Tbe inner room of this cabin 
be bad directed to be fitted with whatever little 
convenience could be procured, and into this 
room Lady Mauden was led, attended by her fe- 
male servants. Leslie had found, on his return, 
tbat bis expedition was already known about the 
country, and that the magistrates with double 
vigilance, and especially Lord Mauden, who had 
of course an additional and powerful excitement, 
were on the alert to surprise him. To guard 
against any such surprisal was the first concern 
of Leslie. He doubled his outposts, ordered all 
his ibrces to tNir arms, and even those who had 
heea with him in the rooming were given but 
time for a short repose and refreshment. But 
now tbat he'was master of the person of her he 
loved beyond life, or any thing which life could 
* give, what course with regard to her did he mean 
to pursue? Strange! but be was perfectly in 
d4mbt« Bbould he detain her even against her own 
consent? or should he yield to the impulse of 
honour, and restore her to her husband? But 
might he not prevail with her, by soothing words 
and TOWS of fondness and fidelity, to regain with 
bim ? There was little chance of tbat ; tbe high 
irbctue and honour of Lady Mauden precluded 



tbe idea. Tet could be think of sullying a cause 
whicb be bad embraced from principle, by an 
act of perfidy and adultery ? Alas ! here be was 
blind; be thought not of guilt; tbe madness of bis 
afi^tion alone led him on. He knew not, be rea- 
soned' not, be scarcely thought, unless the wild 
whirl of a thousand thoughts can be called think- 
ing. It was in this state of mind that he found 
bimself at the door of the caUn-room in which 
Lady Mauden sat. Should he enter? At first 
be determined to do so ; bis tbrobbiog anxiety 
then interfered. Again he bad his hand on the 
latch ; again he turned away ; but at last, sum- 
moning all his resolution, he raised it, and found 
bimself in her presence. 

Whatever previous intention Leslie might 
for a moment have entertained with regard to 
Lady Mauden, he was now fixed in tbe resolu- • 
tion of conveying, or at least of having her con- 
veyed to her husband's home. He knew that 
this, by his followers, would be considered as an 
act of treachery as well as of imprudence, since 
they looked upon Lady Mauden as an hostage, to 
be of no small importance in case of a defeat, or 
of stipulations. But this opposition he disregard- 
ed; he would stake bis life upon the fulfilment of 
bis promise to her that she should be returned to 
her friends ; and that night he determined should 
be tbe time. However, to guard against contentions 
or divisions, so fatal to an insurrectionary cause, 
be determined to manage the affair with as much 
prudence as possible. For this purpose he at 
the present concealed his intention, and merely 
ordered a chosen body again to be ready at dusk, 
with Lady Mauden's carriage, hinting that she 
should be conveyed to a place of greater security. 
In tbe course of the day, several messages and 
letters were brought to the general from inferior 
officers,and from equals in more distant districts; 
his time was occupied in giving instructions con- 
sequent on the communications, and prepariog 
for an important engagement that was expected 
the next or following day. But the evening at 
length arrived, and the time of parting from 
Emma was fast approaching. He hardly dared 
to meet it, even in thought, but it must be met. 

It was now nine o'clock; tbe dusk was darken- 
ing, and the carriage was in attendance. Two 
hundred rebel horse were in readiness, and 
George waiting at the cham ber-door. She came 
out, her veil down. He offered her his arm in 
silence, and, as she took it|she whispered, "I 
thank you for this." He could not reply; but 
handed ber into the coach, and was about to 
cl9l^ the door himself, when his arm was caught 
by a messenger, who said to him, with breathless 
and hurried accents, " Read this, general, and 
make haste." At the same time he put a printed 
paper into his hands. George read it, nor did 
he evince much alarm in his countenance, when 
he found it was a proclamation, offering " pardon 
and 2,000 guineas to any one who would bring 
alive, or pardon and 1,000 guineas to whoever 
would bring dead the said George Leslie." 

Having gone through it, he rwnained for a mo- 
ment in thought, bis band stiU on tbe carriage- 
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door,ftiid theii) loMng at Lady Maatai, wlio 
had been watchiDg him with intonte intorMt, he 
put the proclamatioa into her hands. But M« 
did not read it with hia coolness. On coming to 
that part which said, and whoerer ahall bring 
the said George Leslie, dwd, shall be-^' the 
peril of his situation among a set of men whom, 
as papists, she was from childhood taught to con- 
sider capable of crime of treachery or assas- 
sination, rushed upon her mind, and she fell back 
In the carriage, overpowered with mingled hor- 
ror, terror, and grief. The wildness and contu- 
sion of her tboughtB prerented her firom recol* 
lecling her own situation at the present instant, 
and when Leslie gently took the paper from her 
hands, she said, faulteringly, " God protect you, 
George." 

His answer was, I care not much ; they may 
io what tbey will or can ; I am satisfied, since 
you—" 

« Who, I!" she interrupted him hurriedly. " I 
^^11 him to drive on— I, what^" alas, the strug- 
gle was vain— she fell forward upon bis arm, and 
all was over. 

Nothing now was heard by George but her 
sighs and hysteric sobs, nothing was seen but the 
fair face and disordered hair which lay upon his 
breast, nothing was felt by him but the bearing 
of her bosom, and the emotions of his own. He 
kissed her cheek, he wept, and the tears fell fast 
upon her. The crowd of sensitive Irish hearts 
around broke forth into sobs and utterances as 
violent as of those before them. They felt for 
them both, and with their pikes and gens ready 
to level them at the word of Leslie, and to the 
commission of almost any deod of fury or devas- 
tatioD, they still showed that they we» ooea, and 
wept ! 

He gently raised Lady Mauden from where 
she had hidden her eyes in grief and shame^-his 
bosom— and offered her his hand to remove her 
from the carriage. Alas t she now refused it net; 
all resolution and firmness vani8bed-«-what wiQl 
not varnish before the strength and weakness a£ 
A woman s love ? He led her into the apartment I 
she had occupied during the day, he piaoed her 
upon a seat, and endeavouped to soothe her finom 
the emotions of her heart. She became cahn ; 
she listened to his vows of fondness and fidelity ; 
she repulsed him not when he kissed iter hands; 
she was not angry when be pressed his lips upon 
her own— in a wiffA bhe loved him ; she loved 
him fondly, tende^y » distractedly— ehe Icnred him 
with all a woman's wild, fearless, and uncalcuiai- 
ing love~^ut from thait hour her peace had-fled 
forever! 

The engagement which was mentioned as ex- j 
pected by the rel^l troops in e day or two after I 
the last occurrence, was, by Ihe manoeuvres and > 
plans of their skilful leader, delayed untH that ' 
day week. The result of that eventful struggle 
is too well known. It is needless to recapitulate 
it here. We will return to the-spet whence ^ , 
set out--^ mennonof Lord Mauden. 

His lord^ip himself ^pale and distressed, sat in j 
aa armed-<^air, end by his side Mr.Leslie^aaii*, ! 



and Mr. Fitigerald,eUBiaffistrated»#iebaBiitf. 
It was in a beck hall, paved with modUp wtom* 
work, with a venenhle arched oetUng; «q>{miei 
on rude old fashioned pillars, tiiet the party eafc^ 
and forms and chairs were disposed alooff ^ 
Mk. Before them lay many papeps, |in s cleH ie> 
tions, informations, letters, and at one end of the 
haU stood six soldiers of Lofd Maude's fatherls 
regiment, the same to which young Leslie bed 
once bdcMBged. A servant stood ei ths deer^ as 

hehad #ist ansfvered » eall, and was wasbng 
for his orders; m received them fraoi Levd 
Mauden. 

Let the priscmers be bMght in." 

They were brought in, eight of thea^nnd M 
foremost was George Leslie! His fiftdier sres 
sitting widi his side to the door^end esMgU^ooB" 
vuktve motion passed over his fsntoies «s to 
caught, with half a ^ance, the eoecMnanding attd 
nol^ figure of his only and beloved eon. He 
could not kwk directly at him, hnt, after tto 
above half-fearfol gtance, fixed his eyes with m 
mingled sullen and vacant stare upon the well* 
He was an old man, his hack was stooped; hot 
it was less from age than grief. His wrists ro sl ed 
upon bis thighs, his fingers were clasped in eaeh 
ether, while he twisted his thueshs in a rafM 
QMnner ro^nd one another. George looAced net 
at his father noret Lord Mauden. Had to been 
only a rebel, he might have eonf roaied ttom with 
ease, or perhaps with pride ; but hit eonscieaee 
smote him fearfully; for to was Cto betn^ef 
his Iriend, and seducer of his wifel Tto o^ier 
prisoners were, our friend Hennecy,two beys, 
one of them that stem son of tto widowt)efere 
mentioned, and tto ottor, ttonp^h ea tidi, yet 
toaring on his countenance 'Vie signs of fewer 
and more delicate years. The other four srese 
of no particular importanee further tfian, peer 
fellowsl they may have thought them s e lves , 
about to be committed for trial as veheis« 

The task of examination was leit to Mr. Fit»- 
gerald, as tto moat'CoUeoted of tto three magia^ 
trates, and to began with Hennecy, from whom, 
however, no direct reply coukl be dsoited. 

'^Tto next question you sefuse to answer,^ 
said the magistrate, sternly, i shaU opder yon 
Instantly to to shot." 

W cil, listen tome now: ttore's no use at ^ 
in your questioning of me, for the dickons va 
answer I'll give ye, excepting as 1 like ; and it 
isn't tto justice I'd to expecting from yot», Mr. 
Fitzgerald, nor from fou, Mr. Litelie, wton yon 
won't show it to yow^^im toy,. that you cen now 
see before you with^b^baods of him pinioned «s 
bad as my own; and tbo' Lord Median is a good 
waraent at other times to do tto poor right, jwt 
to's too much of a king's mnnow, tot /to talk 
of the company to's in, to expect justice from 
him ather; and so afther jist telling ye all thnt 
tbore'S' no good in ye, Uiat ye!r defating tlie 
country ,.and throwing us op every whfitfi by your 
house-burnings, and free quartheriufiB^ and 
orange murlhers, and tithings, and proelama- 
^ons, and, as I may say, Diking docks .mhI 
«h»k«s of tto wtole kuid-Tftntor Jwt^oUinf ypv^ 
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tbis, I'll boald my tongue, for there's little use in 
talking* And 'tis Nick Hennecy that dosen't 
fear your shooting; so you may do the business 
now jist as soon as ye like. I'm ready, and may 
ye, oB your dfing d^y, be m willing to ge as 
ihem that'll die this day." 

WIthaoalm patienoe, Fitzgerald heard poor 
Nkik to the end; aad then, quietly ohaBging his 
pesitioD, he said^ 

'^Serjeant Morris^ take this omb to the yard , and 
. eheet him before the next fiyemiiinteimreoTerk'' 
I'm ready— God help tl* w^ and the fire 
orphans," muttered poor Hettnecy, as they led 
him away. The fisur other men were next 
brought forward ; but ^eir answers being more 
satisfactory than those of Hennecy, they were 
remanded for trial at the eDsniog assi^ces, Lord 
Afauden and Mr. Leslie baring searcely looked 
up at the prisoners. 

Mr. Fitzgerald next called on the two youths, 
and remarked on their boyish appearance, de- 
manding of the widow's sod, ^ hew he daiied to 
engage with the rebels 

" I'll teU you," he timwercd, and a fierceness 
of suppressed rage, almost beyond what his years 
could hare felt, reddened upon his cheeks. " I'll 
tell you. I had a father; he wae a poor man; 
they took his pig to pay tifoe reothor; they soult 
the chairs; they broke the bits of chany. He 
looked on, and didn*t say nothing to it all ; but" 
(and his face grew blacker) when they hurt 
my poor mother, he-^ did what I'd do isysdf, if 
I bad the strengtiH-he kilt bim^-Biid my father 
was hanged! 'Twas you, Mr. Leslie — 'twas you 
that ^hs the mane cause of having him prose- 
cuted ; and 'twas for this, Mr. Leslie, 'twas for 
this one thing only that I jovaed the boys — 'twas 
to make you repint of that, and may this wither 
your head. " As the boy spoke, be adranced to- 
wards the gentleman whom he addressed, thrust 
his hand into his boaont, and, pulling out a pistol, 
leyelled it at his head; ibrtu«aAely for Leslie, it 
missed fire. Geoi^ Leslie ma Iowm^s the boy, 
and dragged him away. He for an instant looked 
at the deceiying weapon, then at his intended 
victim, and, in thewildnesa of disappointed rage, 
flung the pistol with all his might <m the marble 
floor; and throwing himself back against the 
wall, neither threat nor entreaty could induce 
him to open his lips, until on the scaffold he re- 
newed his curse on the failing weapon, and on 
him for whom it was ietooded. 

When Mr. Fitsgendd tuned to the other 
youth, who, by his timidity and tears, and down- 
cast countenance, betrayed a character most op- 
posite to that of the former, George Leslie an- 
swered for him that he was the son of a distant 
tenant of his father's, who had been seduced into 
their cause, and that he himself was perfectly 
innocent of its nature. Perhaps pity for the lad, 
more than the remonstrance of Geofge, induced 
Mr. Fitzgerald to pass him by, and he retired to 
a distant corner of the roen, hiding his Hce, and 
sobbing coBTwIsirely. Lord Mauden and Mr. 
Leslie had been engaged in a low conrersation 
^uflog the pretence of the last culprit at the 



table, whom they had not at all obsenred, but 
now, on the nanus of George Leslie being c^led, 
they both started into attention. He refused to 
answer any questions — confessed his guilt in the 
fulle|^ extent of the accusation, though ha would 
not call it guilt—- and only begged, as a fa^eur, 
that the execution of his sentence miglit not be 
delayed. 

" I am sorry," said Mr. Fitzgerald, " that I 
must too surely comply with your request. It is 
ercn the wish of your grey-headed and loyal 
father, who is here to-day to testify his sorrow 
for haying caused the existence of so degenerate 
and false a son." 

" Tes," said Mr. Leslie, now speaking, and 
turning to his unhappy son for ttie first time; but 
his voice faultercd. ** Yes, George, be says rigbt; 
I am here to-day by my own choice; I agree with 
your sentence; if it was leH to your father he would 
not reverse it; you're a traitor, George Leslie— 
you are a rebel, a leaguer with villains ; you are 
not my son. Yes, let— let them do it— now, as 
soon — ^I'll look on, never fear— bid him kneel 
there — soldiers— come— do your— God help toe!" 

The old man could say bo more ; his hands 
were supported upon his walfcing-«tick, which 
stood between his legs, and his forehead sunk 
down upon his bauds — his sobs were violent and 
convulsiye, and Lord Maudcn suggested the pro- 
priety of executing the sentence eisewhete; but 
Mr. Fitzgerald was a man of little kindly feel- 
ing, or, as goremment afterwards represented 
him, a zealous and loyal magistrate, and his 
orders were quickly obeyed. Leslie walked 
firmly to one side of the haU, while the soldiers 
took their places on the other. He drew a white 
handkerchief from his bosom, held it to his Mps^ 
and gently threw it to the boy who had been re- 
manded, and who etill sat in the comer, sobbing 
and weeping piieoudy ; perhaps he intended it 
as a parting token, to be home to some one far 
off. But the boy on receiving St, suddenly 
checked his tears, and gazed wildly around. He 
beheld Lesfie upon his knees, one hand before 
his eyes ; he heard the words, Father, I iorgive 
you— Emma, tarewell!" He saw the muskets 
of the soldiers levelled at their victim, and wait- 
ing but the deadly signal; with a loud wild shriek 
he sprang forward, and clasping George round 
the neck, feU dead to the earth with htm, ^nereed 
by the sune bullets. Almost at the same mstant 
that young Leslie ftsH, his father dropped from 
his chair to the ground, on hit face and bands. 
W hen they took him up, he was no more ! Lord 
Mauden and Mr. Fitzgerald stood for a moment 
over the bodies of their vtctims. They botti laid 
with their faces •to the floor, quite dead. The 
former took up the handkcrohief, which the boy 
still held ill the grasp of deatb. He turned deadly 
pale. Upon one of its corners was a weU-kwiwn 
and still beloved name : but he checked bis ertto- 
tions, and stooped to replace it in the hand 
whence he took it Good God!— that hand— so 
soft, and white, and delicately small.— His heart 
beat violently— he turned the face of the boy— it 

was, HIS WIFJB ! 
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OoLB moDltor of paningtlme, 
Withtii thy circle of the fleeting bovre ^ 
Lie aU tJie varied ecenee of human life— 
Dope Joy, and traMport, torrow and deepair:— 
Nay, proudly lord It o*er a feeling heart. 
Ere half thy brief circumference be run. 
Tia midnight, fVom the deep and solemn bell 
KIngf out upon the darkly silent air 
That sound that speaks of witchery and gioem— 
Of iMunted sepulchres, and ghosts ontombed : 
The sick man, restless on his fevered couch. 
Forgets his pain to note the lengthened chime— 
The infant slumbers on its rooUier*s breast, 
UnooAseiousof the mute, untiring love 
That watches o*er Its Innocent repoae. 
The mother breathes a brief and sileLt prayer 
For him whose path is on the restless deep— 
Whilst far upon the ocean, when the bell 
At midnight calls the watch, he treads the deck, 
Oases abroad upon the star-llt wave. 
And thinks upon his homo, and wife, and child. 
Day breaks— the rieli and Idle slumber on— 
The cool sharp air of morning is abroad; 
And homeward steals, with wan and haggard look. 
The spendthrift flrom his sickening debauch. 
But the fresh breezes of the matin air 
Are health and fragrance to the rosy cheek, 
Bising with early dawn, to hear the ehaunt 
Of warbling bird*, and cull the dewy flowers. 
Time passes onward— and thy faithful hand 
Marks every moment with relentless truth. 
In valo the urchin hurries on to school— 
The beU has ceased to toll the hour of nlno : 
And the stern pedagogue, with brow severe, 
Foinu to the dial, and applies the rod. 
*Tis noon— tlie ploughman lurns his weary steeds 
Beneath the grateful shade, and gladly bears 
The conch Oir sounding o*er the tunny fields. 
The good >vife hath a dial, and can see 
The sun In his meridian— or perhaps 
An antique horologe, in walnut frame, 
Notes, with a heavy tick, the march of time. 
Far difl<»rent in that busy hive of men, 
The crowded city— there, the frequent step 
Of money changers, and the varied hum 
Of traflle, and the gilded car of pleasure. 
And moving forms of beauty throng the scene: 
Fride. folly, pleasure, and the love of gain, 
Together bail the splendour of high noom 

Evening comes on — 

The aun Just tinges with a lingering ray 
Some lofty cupola, or gilded spire- 
Then youthful beauty rises from repose ; 
I^eaving the dear eiesta*s laziness, 
To woo the softness of the vesper air. 
Dim twilight veils the kindling blush, that warms 
The maiden's cheek, when whispered words grow bold, 
Urging a passionate and ardent 4ove : 
Iler heart throbs q«ickly, and the tfanid sigh 
Bears witness to the magic of the hour. 
Again the hour of midnight— youthful hearts 
Aih beating J^ously amid the light 
And music of the dance— eoft rosy lips 
Four forth the witching melody of aong: 
Rich gems, and waving plumes, end-sparkling eyes, 
Blend all their power wiili the perfumed air, 
CasUng a ftiiry beaaty o*cr ihc scene. 
Bliil onward roll the chariot wheels of time, 
47aewerving in an even, rapid course— 
Though to the happy lover's ardent hope, 
TlAy hardly move to reach tiie bridal day ; 
And for the felon, in his narrow cell, 

I like a whirlwind to the hour of doom. 

r. 



BT MISS LAXOOM. 

Ami hcretn havo ttao gnen treaa and tli 
shrubs their advantage over us ; the flowor whhen and the 
leaf (Ul0,bat the fMUslHMp«in Ungers in HieSr veins, 
and the following yoara bring again a spring of promise and 
a summer of beauty ; but we, when our leavea and flowen 
perish, they perish attarly ; we put fl>rth no new hopes, we 
dream no ntw d*mm». Why are we not wise enough, at 
least more pradomly ft retain their memory 1 



Oh ! the hotirs ! the happy hours 

Of our other earlier time. 
When the world was fttll of flowen. 
And the sky a summer dime! 
All life aeem'd so lovely then,; 

For it mirror'd our own heart : 
Life is only Joyful when 
That Joy of ourselves is part. 

Fond delight and kind deceit 

Are the gladness of the yonn^ 
For the bloom beneath oar feet 
Is what we ourselves have flung. 
Then so many pleasures seem 

Bcaiter*d o*er our onward way ; 
'TIs po dlflfenlt to deem 
How their raUah wlU decay. 

What the heart now heals to win 

Soon will be unloved, unsought: 
Gradual is the change within, 
But an utter change is wrought. 
Time goea on, and time d eH oya 

Not the Joy, bat our dellfbt: 
00 we now desire the toys in 
Which so charm'd our childhood's sight 1 

Glory, poetry, and love, 

Make youth heantiftil, and pftsa 
As the hues that shine above 
Colour, but to quit their glass. 

But we soon grow calm and cold 
As the grave to which we go ; 
Fashion*d in one common mould, 
Pulse and step alike are slow. 

We have loat the buoyaat foot— 

We have lost the eager eye ; 
All those inward chords are mute, 
Onctflo eager to reply. 

is it not a constant sight — 

Is it not most wretched too— 
When we mark the weary plight 
In which life is hurried through 1 

Selfish, lifitless, Earth mny wear 

All her summer wealth in vain— 
Though the stars be sOttaf fair. 

Yet we watch tbMh Alt agam. 

Too much do we leave behind 

Syniptithy with lovely things; 
And the worn and worldly mind 

Withers all lilb's AOry rings. 

Glorious and beautiful 

Were youtirs feeling and youth's thought- 
Would that we did not annul 
All that In us then was wrought ! 

Would tlieir Influence could remain 
When the hope and dream deptrt ; 
Would we might through life retain 
Still some youth within the heart ! 
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OF DOMESTIC IVOTEIiTSES AT FIRST CONBERHVEV. 



It is amaamg eoough to discover that thiogs 
now conaidered among the most useful and even 
agreeable acquisitions of domestic life, on their 
jSrst introduction, rangreat risk of being rejected 
by the ridicule or the invective which they en- 
countered. The repulsive efiect produced on 
mankind by the mere strangeness of a thiog, 
which at length we find established among our 
indispentable conveniences, or by a practice 
which has now become one of our habits, roust 
be ascribed sometimes to a proud perversity in 
our nature— sometimes to the crossing of our in- 
terests, and to that repugnance to alter what is 
known for that which has not been sanctioned 
by our experience. This feeling has, however; 
within the latter half century, considerably abat- 
ed ; but it proves, as in higher matters, that some 
philosophical reflection is required to determine 
on the usefulness, or the practical ability, of 
every object which comes in the shape of novelty 
or innovation. Could we conceive that man had 
never discovered the practice of washing his 
bands, but cleansed them as animals do their 
paws, he would for certain have ridiculed and 
protested against the inventor of soap, and as 
tardily as in other matters have adopted the io- 
Tention. A reader, unaccustomed to minute re- 
searches, might be surprised, had he laid before 
him the history of some of the most familiar do- 
mestic articles which in their origin incurred the 
ridicule of the wits, and had to pass through no 
short ordeal of time in the strenuous opposition 
of the zealots against supernumerary luxuries 
and other domestic novelties. Our subject is an 
bumble one, and deserves no grave investigation ; 
I shall, therefore, only notice a few of universal 
ose. They will sufficiently demonstrate that 
however obstinately man moves in the March 
of Intellect," he must be overtaken by that 
greatest of innovators— Time itself; and that, by 
his eager adoption of what he had once rejected, 
and by the universal use of what he had once 
deemed unuseful, he will forget, or smile at the 
difficulties of a former generation, who were 
baffled in their attempts -to do what we all are 
now doing. 

Forks are an Italian invention; and in Eng- 
glznd were so perfect a novelty in the days of 
Queen Bess, that Fynes Moryson, in his curious 
^ Itinerary 9%|elatiog a bargain with the patrone 
of a vessel which was to convey him from Venice 
to Constantinople, stipulated to be fed at his 
table, and to have his glass or cup to drink in 
peculiar to himself, with his knife, spoon, and 
Jbrilc" This thing was so strange, that he found 
it necessary to describe it It is an instrument 
to hM the meat while he cuts it, for they hold 
it ill-manners that one should touch the meat 
with his hands." At the close of the sixteenth 
-.^^eplnry, were onrancestors eating as the Turk- 



ish noblesse at present do, with only the free use 
of their fingers, steadying their meat and convey- 
ing it to their mouths by their mere manual dex- 
terity. They were, indeed, most indelicate at 
their tables, scattering on the table-cloth all their 
bones and parings. To purify themselves from 
the filthy condition of their tables, the servant 
bore a long wooden " voiding knife,'* by which 
he scraped the fragments fh>m the table into a 
basket, called ''a voider." Beaumont and 
Fletcher describe the thing. 

They sweep the table with a wooden dagger." 
Fabling Paganism had probably raised into a 
deity the little man who first taught us, as Ben 
Jonson describes its excellence, 

** the laudable iwe of forks, 

To the fparing of napkina/* 

This personage is well known to have been that 
odd compound, Coryat the traveller, the perpe- 
tual butt of the wits. He positively claims tiiis 
immortality. I myself thought good to imitate 
the Italian fashion by this forked cutting of 
meat, not only while I was in Italy, but also in 
Germany, and oftentimes in England since I 
came home." Here the use of forks was, how- 
ever, long ridiculed ; it was reprobated in Ger- 
many, where some uncleanly saints actually 
preached against the unnatural custom as an 
insult on Providence, not to touch our meat with 
our fingers." It is a curious fact, that forks 
were long interdicted in the Congregation de St. 
Maur, and were only used after a protracted 
struggle between the old members, zealous for 
their traditions, and the young reformers, for 
their fingers.* The allusions to the use of the 
fork, which we find in all the dramatic writers 
through the reigns of James the First and Charles 
the First, show that it was still considered as a 
strange affectation and novelty. The fork does 
not appear to have been in general use before 
the Restoration ! On the introduction of forks 
there appears to have been some difficulty in the 
manner they were to be held and used, in 
" The Fox," Sir Politic Would-be, counselling 
Peregine at Venice, observes — 

*• — ^— then you most Icarn the ate 
And handliog of your lilver ftirk at meala*'. 

Whatever this art may be, either we have yet to 
learn it, or there is more than one way in which 
it may be practised. D'Archenholtz, in his 
" Tableau de I'Angleterre," asserts that an Eng- 
lishman may be discovered anywhere if he be 
observed at table, because be places his fork 
upon the left side of bis plate; a Frenchman 
by using the fork alone without the knife;" a 
German by planting it perpendicularly into his 
plate ; and a Russian by using it as a tooth-picK. 



* I flncTthia circnmatanee concemiog forks mentioMd In 
the ** Dieiionnaire de Ttevoax.'* 
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Heading the fork is a national cuatom, mod 
nations are characterized by their peculiarity in 
tto UM of tha Mr at t«l>le. 

Tooth-picks seem to have come in with 
forks, as younger brothers of the table, and seem 
to have been borrow^ from the nice manners of 
the stately Venetians. This implement of clean- 
liness was, however, doomed lo the same anathe- 
ma as ttie fantastical ornament of" the complete 
flignor," the Italianated Englishman. How 
would the writers who caught " the manners as 
they rise" have been astonished that no decorous 
person would be unaccompanied by what Mas- 
singer, in contempt, calls 

*'Tliy ease or«<M}tti-piekt miul thy silver fork r* 

UMBft'ELLAs, in my youth, were not ordinary 
things ; few but the macaronis of the day, as the 
dandies wefe then called, would venture to dis- 
play them. For a long while it was not usual 
for men to carry them without incurring the 
brand of effeminacy, and they were vulgarly 
considered as the characteristics of a person 
whom the mob hugely disliked, namely, a min- 
cing Frenchman! At first, a single umbrella 
seems to have been kept at a coffee-house for 
some extraordinary occasion — lent as a coach or 
chair in a heavy shower— but not commonly car- 
ried by the walkers. The Female Tatler aidver- 
tises, " the young gentleman belonging to the 
custom-house, who, in fear of rain, borrowed 
umbrella from Wilka' coffee-houte^ shall the next 
firae be welcome to the maid's paitens,^* An 
jumbrella carried by a man was obviously then 
considered as extreme effeminacy. As late as in 
1778, one John Macdonald, a footman, who has 
written his own life, informs us that when he 
used " a fine silk umbrella, which he had brought 
from Spain, he could not, with any comfort to 
himself, use it ; the people calling out ' French- 
man ! why don't you get a coach ?' " The fact 
was that the hackney-coachmen and the chair- 
men, joining with the true esprit de corps, were 
clamorous against this portentous rival. This 
footman, in 1778, gives us further information. 
"At this time there were no umbrellas worn in 
London, except in noblemen's and gentlemen's 
hocfies, where there was a large one hung in the 
hall to hold over a lady or a gentleman, if it rained 
' %tween the door and the carriage." His sister 
was compelled to quit his arm one day from the 
abuse he drew down on himself and his umbrella. 
But he adds, " that he persisted for three 
months till they tools no further notice of this 
novelty. Foreigners began to use their's, and 
then the English. Now it is become a great 
trade in London.'* This footman, if he does not 
arrogate too much to his own confidence, was 
the first man distinguished by carrying and using 
a silken umbrella. He is the founder of a most 
populous school. The state of our population 
might now, in some degree, be ascertained by 
the number of umbrellas. 
vCoActfKs, on their first invention, offered a 
fruitful source of declamation, as an inordinate 
luxury, particularly among the ascetics of monk- 
ish Spain. The Spanish biographer of Don J ohn 



of AoBtna, describing tiiat golden ag«, the good 
old times, when they only used " carts drawn by 
oxmi, TidiDg im this nanacr tq MNrt»" nolnti 
that it was found necessary to prohilHt coaches 
by a royal proclamatk>n ; " to such a bei^t was 
this infernial vice got, which has done so much 
injury to Castile." In this style »»si4y«lr«ry do- 
mestic novelty has been attacked. The injnrjr 
mflicted on Castile by the introdnoUoa oTooatilMfe 
could only have been feU by the pmnrey ow of 
carts and oxen for a morning's ride. Tbn mm» 
circumstance ooonrred In Uiis oonntiy. WImH 
ooachoB began to be loapt by the geBti7,or 
hired out, a powerful party «m»d ** tb6tr ooen- 
pation gonel" LadieB wcmld no hmgnr ridn on 
pillions behind their footman, nor would taka thn 
air, where the air was pwrest, on tbe river. 
Judges and connseUoia fWim Uieir inas iromid M> 
longer t>e conveyed by water to WestOMBSter 
HfidI, or jog on with all their fravity on a pomr 
palfrey. Considerable bodiesof men ware tbrovli 
out of their habitual empkiyraen ts^ tiia watmnen, 
the hackneymen, and the saddlers^ FamiJias 
were now jolted in a heavy wooden machhie kito 
splendour and rain. The distnrbanoe and oppo- 
sition these coaches created we should faanlly now 
have known, had not Taylor, the wmlarman and 
poet, sent down to as an Sntnativ^ agttlait 
coaches, in 1699, dedicated to all who are grinral 
with " tbe world rumnng on wheels.** 

Tayk>r, a humourist and satirist, as wnfi tts 
waterman, conveys some infenm^ion in^is raara 
tract of the period when ooaches began to be 
more generally used. ** Within oar meniorias 
our nobility and gentry could ride well mlanled, 
and sometimes walk on foot, gallantly atliendnd 
with fourscore brave feHows in blue coats, wliioh 
was a glory to our natk>n far greater thsn forty 
of these leathern timbrels. Then the name of a 
coach was heathen Greek. Whoever saw^ but 
upon extraordinary oocosions, Sir PhUip Sidney, 
Sir Francis Drake, l&o.? They made small use 
of coaches; there wnre bnt few in those tiOMfe, 
and they were deadly foes to sloth and o ft imi - 
nacy. It is ki the memory of tnany^wfaen in tlia 
whole kingdom there was not one ! It is a dosrtH- 
ful question whether the devil hmngbt ichmto 
into England in n ooaeh, for both appeared attlie 
same time." It appears that ladiUies, for the 
sake of their exterior show, miseratily oontraotad 
their domestic estaUishment; for Taylor, the 
water-poet, complains that when they used for- 
merly to keep from ten to a bundred praper 
serving-men, they now made the best shiftt etad, 
for the sake of their coach and hones, had only 
^ a butterfly page, a trotting foottein,andn stiff- 
drinking coachman, a cook, a clerk, a stewainl,^ 
and a buUer, which hath forced an army of tali 
fellows to the gate-honses," or firisans. Of o*e 
of the evil effects of this new fashion of ooaeli- 
riding, this satirist of the town wittily obserrea, 
that as soon as a man was knigfatadt his lady was 
lamed for ever, and could not, on any aoeoont, 
beseen but in a coach. As hitiierto oar females 
had been accustomed to robust exeroise, on foot 
or on horseback, they vrere ihmforoed toin b X i. 
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a domMtio artificial exereite in lawiDg bil- 
Wli, 9wimgiDgj or roUiiig the great rotier in the 
aUeyt of tbtir gardea. In the cha&ge of thii 
u&w tefakm they finmd out the inoonremeooe of 
a ledaiilary life pa ised id their eoachet. 

ESTtn at tfa» earij period of the introdiictioo 
of coachei, thejr were not only costly in the 
ornameBtf-^in rebrett, damaakt, taffetas, silrer 
and gold kce, fringee of all sorts— hut 4heir great- 
est pains were in pairing their coaoh-horses. 
^ They most he all of a oek>nr, longitude, lati* 
tnde, er es si tode, height, length, thiokness, 
breadth— <I muse they de ne4 weigh them in a 
pair of balances ;) and, when once matched with 
a great deal of care, if one of them chance to 
die, then is the coach maimed till a meet mate 
be found, whose corresponding may be as equi- 
valent to the snrriring paUrey, in all respects, 
as like a broom to a besom, barm to yeast, or 
oodlinfs to boiled apples." This is good natural 
Iramoar, for the things mentiooed under different 
appeBatisDs are not similar, but identioaL He 
pttjo o e ds * * They use more diligence in match- 
ing their coaeh-horses than in the marriage of 
their sens and daughters." A great fashion, in its 
Mrrity,is often extraTagant ; true elegance and 
Qlility are-nerer at first combined; good sense 
and experienoe correct its capvioes. They ap- 
pear to haTO exhsmsted more cost and curiosity 
hi their eqnipagee, on their first intreduction, 
tiMm since they have become objects of ordhujy 
use. NotwithstandiBg this hnmoiirovM invectire 
on the calamity of coaches, and that *'hoase- 
kfupmg never decsQred till coaches came into 
Englmds and that a ten-pound rent now was 
toaree twenty shillings then, till the witchcraft 
of the coach qnickly mounted the price of all 
things." The water-poet, were he now living, 
might have acknowledged, that if^ in the changes 
of time, some trades disappear, other trades rise 
up, and in an exchange of modes of industry the 
■nrtrm loew nothing. The bands which, like 
Tayler'a, rowed boats, came to driire coaches. 
These eemplakiers on all noreUies, unawares 
always anewor themselTes. Our satirist affords 
nt a most prosperous view of the condition of 
" thie new trade of ooaohmakers, as the gain- 
hilnt 9b(Mk the town. They are appareled in 
aottioe and velvets, are masters of the pariah, 
vestryneii, and (are like the Emperor Helioga- 
halns and Sar dannp a lu s s e ld om without their 
mar.kirocaes, ParmisMkts, (macaroni, with Par- 
lesan cheese, I snppeee,) jellies and kickshaws, 
VRlh baked swans, pastries^ hot or cold, red-deer 
mrta, whieh they have fran their debtors, wor- 
ahipe im the «Mmtry!" Such was the sudden 
laawieneslnteef oar first great eoachmakers!— 
tethednadly niertifioation of all watermen, hack- 
■wafininuand ether conveyaxMeraof oar loungers, 
Ihwi !>■ out of empky I 

TbMccOk— It waa thought, at the time ef its 
iatvodvetmi, that ^ naden would be ruined by 
Ibe nee ef Tebaceoi. Like ijl novel taates, the 
— wly imperlcd leaf maddened all ranks among 
^ The neney spe«t m smoke ie unknown," 
Mid a whtflt eC that d»F) loneirting over this 



^ new trade of tobacco, in which he feared that 
there were more than seven thousand tobaooe 
houses." James the First, in his memorable 

" Counter-blast to Tobacco," only echoed from 
the throne the popular cry ) but the blast was too 
weak against the smoke, and vainly his. paternal 
Majesty attempted to terrify bis liege children 
that they were making a sooty kitchen in their 
inward parts, soiling and infecting them with an 
unctuous kind of soot, as hath been found in Mae 
great tobacco-eaters, that after their death were 
opened. " The information was, perhaps, a pious 
Araud. This tract, which has incurred so much 
ridicule, was, in truth, a meritorious effort to 
allay the extravagance of the moment*. But 
such popular excesses end themselves ; and the 
royal author might have left the subject to the 
town-satirists of the day, who found the theme 
inexhaustible for ridicule or invective. 

Coal.— The established use of our ordinary 
fuel. Coal, may be ascribed to the scarcity of 
wood in the environs of the metropolis. Its re- 
commendation was its cheapness, however it 
destroys every thing about as. It has formed an 
artificial atmosphere which envelopes the capital, 
and it is acknowledged that a purer air has often 
proved fatal to him who, from eariy life, has only 
breathed in sulphur and smoke. Charles Fox 
once said to a friend — ^'I cannot live in the 
country ; my constitutkm is not strong enough." 
Evelyn poured out an entertaining invective 
against JjondoB smoke. ' ' Imagine,' ' he orise, 
^ a solid tentorium or canopy over London, what 
a mass of smoke would then stick to it ! This 
filigtnous crust now comes down every night on 
the streets, on our houses, the waters, and is 
taken into ouf bodies. On the water it leaves a 
thin web or pelhele of dust dancing upon the 
surface of it, as those who bathe in the Thames 
discern, and bring home on their bodies." Evelyn 
has detailed the gradoal destruction it effects on 
every article of ornament and price ; and he 
heard in France, that those parts lying south- 
west of England, complain of being infected 
with undKO frcnn our coasts, which injured their 
vines in flower." I have myself observed at 
Paris, that the booics exposed to sale on stalls, 
however old they might be, retained their fresh- 
ness, and were in no instance, like our own, cor* 
roded and blackened, whic^h our coal-smoke 
never fails to produce." Coal-fire% have now 
been in general use here three centuries. There 
was a proclamation, so far back as Edward the 
First, forbidding the use of sea-coal in the sub- 
urbs, on a complaint of the nobility and gentry, 
that they coold not go to Lo n don on account ef 
the noisome smeU and thick air. About 1550, 
HoUingshed foresaw the general use of sea-coal, 
from the neglect of cultivating timber. In the 
country they persevered in using wood and peat, 
and still in many places continue this practice. 
Those who were aocu^tomed to this sweeter 
smell, declared that they always knew a Lon- 
doner, by the smell of his clothes, to have come 
from coal-fires. Ii must b^e acknowledged thiit 
o«r custom of ujiing eoal fyx oar fuel ha« pro- 
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rwled orar good reuons why we ovghi not' to 
bure preferred it. But man accomioodates him- 
self even to an oflfentire thiii|r, whenerer his in- 
terest predominates. 

Were we further to carry on a speculation qf 
^is nature, we should hare a copious chapter to 
write of the opposition to new disceycries. The 
illustrious names of Vesalius on the study of ana- 
tomy, who was incessantly persecuted by the 
public prejudices against dissection; of Hanrey 
in the discorery of the circulation of the blood, 
which led to so protracted a controversy that it 
was Hardly admitted, eyen in the latter days of 
the old man; of Lady Wortley Montague in her 
introduction* of the practice of inoculation; andT, 
more recently, that of vaccination, and the ridi- 
cule of the invention of gas-light, are sufficient 
evidence that objects of the highest importance 
to mankind, on their first appearance, were 
slighted and contemned. Posterity smiles at the 
inaptitude of the preceding age, while it becomes 
fazniliar with those objects which that age had so 
eagerly rejected. Time is a tardy patron of true 
knowledge. A nobler theme is connected with 
the principle we have here but touched on — ^it is 
the gradual changes in public opinion — ^the utter 
annihilation of false notions, lilce those of witch- 
craft, astrology, spectres, and many other super- 
stitions of no remote date; the hideous progeny 
of imposture got on ignorance, and audacity on 
fear. But one impostor reigns paramount— that 
plausible opposition to novel doctrines subversive 
of some ancient ones ; doctrines which probably 
shall one day be as generally established as at 
present they are utterly decried ; and which the 
interests of corporate bodies oppose with all their 
cumbrous machinery— but artificial machinery 
becomes perplexed in its movements when worn 
out by I he friction of ages. 



UATRIMONT* 

Habit and a long life together, are more ne- 
cessary to happiness, and even to love, than is 
generally imagined. No one is happy with the 
object of his attachment until he has passed many 
days, and above all, many days of misfortune. 
The married pair must know each other to the 
bottom of their souls ; the mysterious veil which 
covered the two spouses in the primitive church, 
must be raised in its inmost folds, how closely 
soever it may be kept drawn to the rest of the 
world. What ! on account of a fit of caprice, or 
a burst of passion, am 1 to be*exposed to the 
fear of losing my wife- and my children, and to 
renounce the hope of my declining days with 
them ? Let no one imagine that fear will make 
me become a better husband. . No: we do not 
love a property which we are in danger of 
losing. • 

We BBUst not give to Hymen the wings of 
Love, nor make a sacred reality a fleeting phan- 
tom* One thing alone is sufficient to destroy 
your happiness in such transient unions; you 
will constantly compare the one to the otherithe 



wife yoa have lost to the one you have gakiedt 
and, do not deceive yourself, the balance will 
alwajrs incline to the past, for so God has cmi- 
structed the hmnan heart This distraction of a 
sentiment which should be indivisible, will em- 
poison all our joys. When yon caress your new 
infant, you will think of the smiles of the one 
you have lost; when you press your wife to your 
bosom, your heart will tdl you she is not the 
first Every thing in man tends to unity; he is 
no longer happy when he is divided, and like 
God who made him in his image, his Soul seeks 
incessantly to concentrate into one point, the 
past, the present, and the future. 

The wife of a Christian is not a simple mortal; 
she is a mysterious angelic being; the flesh of 
the flesh, the blood of the blood of her husband. 
Man, in uniting himself to her, does nothing but 
regain part of the substance which he has lost. 
His soul, as well as his body, is incomplete wi^ 
out his wife; he has strength, she has beauty; he 
combats the enemy and labours in the fields; 
but he understands nothing of domestic life ; his 
companion is waiting to prepare his repast and 
sweeten his existence. He has his crosses, and 
the partner of his couch is there to soften them ; 
his days may be sad and troubled, but in the 
chaste arms of his wife he finds comfort and re- 
pose. Without a woman, man would be rude, 
gross and solitary. Woman spreads arounc| him 
the flowers of existoice, as the creepers of the 
forests which decorate the trunks of sturdy oaks 
with their perfumed garlands. Finally, the 
Christian pair live and die united; together they 
rear the fruits of the union ; in the dust they lie 
side by side; and they are re-united beyond the 
limits of the iomK—Chateaubriand. 



HBAT OF THB TROPICS. 

Thb mean temperature of tiie equatiobal aeone 
is as yet very impedectly determined ; but Hum- 
boldt thinks it does not exceed 80 degrtes of 
Fahrenheit. The greatest summei^eats are 
found in countries contiguous to the tropics. 
On the Red Sea, for example, the thermometer 
is often seen to rise 100 degrees at mid-day, and 
to remain at 94 degrees during the night. In 
the production of this extreme heat, astronomical 
eauses combine their influence with the local 
peculiarities of the circumjacent comitries. A 
few degrees within the tropic the sun at mid- 
summer continues fbr a considerable space of 
time to pass very near the zenith; and the day 
increasing with the latitude, is longer than under 
the equator, so that the amount of nocturnal 
radiation is dimffaished^ Among the local causes 
which contribute to give an exctnwe climate to 
the Arabian peninsula and the tropical countries 
of Africa, we may reckon the sandy sur&ce, 
almost entirely deprived of vegetation, the con- 
stant dryness of the air, the direction of the 
winds, and the quantity of heat radiate^ firom 
earthly particles carried about in the atmos- 
phere.— jPordfti QuarUrly IUvi$m, 
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Im that mlnxNt iofoUted part of the atate of 
MaMcbaMtts, oalled Oid Colony y or PlymovOh 
Coimfy, and particularly in a imall Tillage ad- 
joiniog the shire town, there may be found the 
relios of many old customs and superstitions, 
which would be amusing, at least to the anti- 
quary. AnM>ng others of less serious oast, there 
was, fifteen years ago, one which, on account of 
its peculiarity and its consequence, I beg leare 
to mention. 

It is well known to those who are acquainted 
with that section of our country, that nearly one 
half of its inhabitants die of a consumption, oc- 
casioned by the chilly humidity of their atmos- 
phere, and the long preiralence of easterly winds. 
The inhabitants of the village (or our town, as it 
is there called) to which I allude, were peculiarly 
exposed to this scourge, and I have seen, at one 
time, one in every fifly of its inhabitaj^ts gliding 
down to the grave, with all the certainty which 
characterises this insidious foe of the human 
£unily. 

There was, fifteen years ago, and is, perhs^, 
at this time, an opinion prevalent among the in- 
habitants of that town, that the body of a person 
who had died of a consumption, was, by some 
supernatural means, nourished in the grave from 
the body of some one living member of the 
family; and that, during the life of this person, 
the body retained, in the grave all the fullness 
and freshness of life and health. 

This belief was strengthened by the circum- 
stance, that whole families frequently fell a prey 
to this terrible disease. Of one large family in 
this town, consisting of fourteen children, and 
their venerable parents, the mother and the 
youngest son only remained— the rest, within a 
year of each other had died of the consumption. 

Within two months from the death of the thir- 
teenth child— an amiable girl of about sixteen 
years of age — the bloom which characterised the 
whole of this family was seen to fade ftom the 
cheek of the last support of the heart-smitten 
mother, and his broad flat chest was occasionally 
convulsed by that powerful deep-toned cough 
which attends the consumption in our Atlantic 
states. 

At this time, as if to snatch one of this family 
from an early grave, it was resolved by a few of 
the inhabitants of the village to test the truth of 
this tradition which I have mentioned, and which 
tbe circumstances of this afflicted family seemed 
to confirm. I should have added that it wsis be- 
lieved that if the body, thus unnaturally nourish- 
ed in the grave, should be raised and turned over 
ui the coffint its depredation upon the survivor 
w€Hild necessarily cease. The consent of Qie 
mother bein^ obtained, it was agreed that four 
peraons, attended by the surviving and com- 



plaining brother, should at sunrise the next day 
dig up the remains of the last buried sister. At 
the appointed hour they attended in the burjring 
yard, and having, with much exertion, removed 
the earth, they raised the coffin, and placed it 
upon the ground ; then, displacing the flat lid, 
they lifted the covering from her face, and dis- 
covered what they had indeed anticipated, but 
dreaded to declare:— Tes, I saw the visage of 
one who had been long the tenant of a sikdt 
grave, lit up with the brilliancy of youthful 
health. The cheek was full to dimpling, and a 
rich profusion of hair shaded her cold fordiead, 
while some of its richest curls floated upon her 
unconscious breast. The large blue eye had 
scarcely lost its brilliancy, and the living fulness 
of her lips seemed almost to say, loose me, and 
let me go." 

In two weeks the brother, shocked with the 
spectacle he had witnessed, sunk under his dis- 
ease. The mother survived scarcely a year, and 
the long range of sixteen graves is pointed out to 
the stranger as an evidence of the truth of the 
belief of the inhabitants. 

The following lines were writt^ on a reoidlee- 
tion of the above shocking scene : 

I WW ber, tlM crtve-abeet was round her. 

HosUu had pasMd atnce tbey laid bar ta clay, 
YetUie dampa of ibe tomb eould not wound har. 

The worma had not Mixed on their prey. 

O, liiir waa ber cheek, aa I kaaw it 
When the roae all Ita colouia there brosgbc. 

And that eye— did a tear then bedew itt 
It gleamed like Uie herald of thought. 

She bloomed, though the ihrend waa around her r 

Her lOcki o*er her cold boaom waved, 
Aa if the atem Monarch had crowned ber. 

The fkir, apeeebleai fueen of tlie grave. 

But what lenda the grave such a IdkreT 
O'er her cheek what auch beauty had ■bcdT 

SU lire-bh»od, wbe knelt there, bad nur*atbar. 
The living wm /a»d far tMe d«ad / 

A belief in judicial astrology has been more 
or less prevalent in every part of the civilized 
world; and though this belief may have been 
popular only in proportion to. the ignorance of 
the mass of the people, yet it will be acknow- 
ledged, by all who are acquainted with the events 
of the past century, that, though the ignorant 
may have been misled by the jargon of their 
superiors, yet the most learned, at times, were 
not only deceived by the imposing operations of 
the adepts, but were even dupes to their own 
imaginary acquirements. 

In few places has this confidence been more 
general and implicit than in the old colony. A 
very large proportion of the inhabi^nti of that 
sectioi^of our country are seamen — a class of 
people remarkably tenacious of early opimons, 
and proverbially supentitioiu> 
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Wha(#T4r tsay be tbe nature of way popular 
belief, if there is not some special circumstance 
to giro it authenticity, its influence is soon lost 
upon the minds of those who were most ready to 
receiFe it — it ceases to affect their actions, and 
is only brought to remembrance by some pecu- 
liar coincidence of circumstances. This may 
be the cue at the present day with many of those 
siipentkioM which once agitated the minds, and 
iafloflttced the aotkms of the old colonists; but 
the belief in judicial astrology will nerer be en- 
tirely lost from among them, while there is one 
alire who witnessed the event whioh I am about 
to relate. 

Late in the last century, the Rev, Doctor 
— , the clergyman of one of the three lowns 
that lie cm Plymouth Bay, bad acquired the awe 
of bis panshioDers by his deep skill, in the oocult 
•eieoces, not less than tiieir love and esteem by 
the purity of bis doctrine and the exoellenee of 
his exflonpiet. He had calculated the aatiFity of 
very many of his congregation, and as the men 
weoe mostly ^ those who go down into the sea in . 
chips," he eonld not otleo fail when he predicted, 
with a solemnity which showed his own oonfi- 
denoe in his att and demanded theirs, that they 
■mst altimately find a watery grare. 

Folly persuaded of hu own powers, the rere* 
Tend man was induoed tb calculate the extent of 
Ms own life. This was a matter of no small mo- 
ment, and the good man was often seen at night 
by the aeighboHiing fisfaermeB ascending a hill 
in the neigbourfaood to ^ hold highconi^rse with 
the stars." TheresuUof his olcnlatioiw was not 
long a fecret, for though be had confidentially en- 
trusted themaiteronly to his twoHeaoons, they had 
found means to direst themsehres of ihe more 
weighty part of the seoret, by hinting at a definite 
time,-beyondwhich they might notexpect the profit 
of the good man's labours. It was, of course, soon 
noised through the town, that, on the morning 
of the 5th of July, 1795, he would, according 
to his own prediction^ most assuredly be re- 
liered from all the weight of earthly canee, and 
earthly sorrows. « The whole of the week pre- 
ceding the 4ay he had marked as the termination 
of his earthly career, the pious man devoted to 
exhorting, directing, and comforting, those who 
had long looked up to htm as a temporal as well 
as a spiritsai guide. Early on the morning of 
the fatal Sunday, apparently dreaded by all mora 
than himself, the oldest and most respectable of 
his parishioners assemblefl to await the result of 
the awful prediction. Eight o'clock was the 
hour which the Dootor had marked as the hut of 
his existeaoe, and to convince theoi of hie confip- 
denoe in his own art, he assured them that he 
had prepaid no sennon An* the day, and that he 
had set his house in order^ in fiall persuasbn that 
" he must die, and not liv^e." 

He had fiaisbed a most pathetic prayer, when 
the hands of &e.oh>ok iodicaled eight: the com- 
pai^ stood in bFcathless aaticipatioo— no change, 
however, idtk place— 4iis poke was regivbUr, and 
no unnsnal aensation intimated even distant 
approach of death at leag^ ttie Ikwte obeenr* 



ed,that, although he bad been extremely carefcM 
in his calculation, yet he believed thatiie might 
have jBade an error in regard to time, to detect 
which he proposed examining anew his books. 
He accordingly rose to take them from a high 
projecting shelf, when the stool on which he 
stood, turning suddenly forward, threw him back- 
ward upon his head*-4ie broke his neck,and ex- 
phned immediately, without uttering a eisgle 
word. 

Since that unhappy afiair, judicial astrology, 
although held in the highest admiration and re- 
verence by the inhabitants, has been so dreaded 
that it has fallen into total disuse. A large slate 
slab, erected at the head of his grave, bears the 
age and oharaoter of the worthy cleFgyaiaD,aBd 
tells, in a few words, the wonderful circvmstancet 
attending his death. 



Thxrv is no private house in which people 
can enjoy themselves so wdl as at a capital 
tavern. Let there be ever so great plenty of 
good things, ever so much grandeur, ever so 
much elegance, ever so much desire that every 
body should be easy, in the nature of thmgs it 
cannot be : there must always be some degree of 
care and anxiety. The master of the house is 
anxious to entertain his guests ; the guests are 
anxious to be agreeable to htm ; and no man, but 
a very impudent dog indeed, can as freely com-> 
mand what is in another man's house as if it 
were his ownt whereas, at a tavern, there is a 
general freedom from anxiety. You are sure 
you are welcome : and the more noise you make, 
the more trouble you give, the more good things 
you call for, the welcomer you are. No servant 
will attend you with the alacrity with which 
waiters do, who arc incited by the prospect of an 
immediate reward in proportion as they please. 
No, sir, there is nothing which has yet been con- 
trived by man, by which so much happiness is 
pioduoed as by a good tavern or inn.— »/o/tnsofi. 

WoxBif in their nature are nwch more gay 
and joyous than men, iHiether it be that their 
bk)odU more refined, their fibres more delicate, 
and their animal spirits more light and volatile; 
or whether, as some have imagined, there may 
not be a kind of a sex in the very soul, I shall not 
pretend to determine. As vivacity is the gift 
of women, gravity is that of men. They shouhi • 
each of them, therefore, keep a watch upon the 
particular bias which nature has fixed in their 
miod, that it may not draw too much, and lead 
them out of the paths of reason. Tins will cer- 
tainly happen if the one in every word imd actioa 
affects the character of being riged and severe, 
and the other of being brisk end airy. Moa 
should beware of being captivated by a kind of 
savage philosophy, women by a theughtiess gal« 
lantry. Where these i^ff^nHonn are not ob- 
served, the man often degenerates into a cjmio, 
the woman into a coquette; the man grows sul- 
len and morotOy the woman impertiiiflnt and faa* 
taitic. ^. 
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THE DEAP aiAlV'S HAIfD. 



Tttitty, fldr lidy ; turn agtli. 

And dry tbow pearly tean; 
For see, beneatli this fown of gr«y, 

Tby own tnu love appem— Piscr't Riuqvif. 



What a stmige and appalling history would 
be that of superstition ! how humiliating, how 
degrading to the boasted dignity of our nature ! 
In all ages, thb teeming source of error has 
yielded abundantly all rarieties of phantasms,— 
the sublime, the solemn, the horrible, and the 
ndiculous: a mildew, a blight, on the fairest 
blossoms of truth ; an ezcrescenoe, a coat of rust 
which eateth as a canker. And yet neither good 
nor eril is unmixed. Such is the nature even of 
our most baneful impressions, that instances do 
arise where good may come from so corrupt a 
source. The connection between material and 
immaterial, between mind and matter, so ope- 
rates, that sometimes (and in proportion to the 
strength of the impression) a change is wrought 
by the mere control of the mind over the bodily 
fonctions. 

To this operation may be ascribed the wonder- 
woridngs of these latter days : we do not question 
the effects thereby produced; but totally, unhe- 
sitatingly, deny the cause. Imagination, at times, 
doth so usurp the mastery over the animal and 
bodily foculties, that she has been known to sus- 
pend their ordinary processes, and to render the 
frame insensible even to the attacks of pain its^. 

In one of the northern divisions of the county, 
(we know not the precise situation, nor is it need- 
ful to our purpose that we inquire,) there dwelt 
a comely maiden, who, at a period of little more 
than twenty summers from her birth, found her- 
self in the undisturbed possession, if not enjoy- 
ment, of an abundant income, with a domain of 
more than ordinary fertility and extent. Her 
parents dying during the period of her youth, she, 
as the only offshoot of the family, held her domi- 
nion uncontrolled. That thepossessor of such an 
abundant stock of liberty should wish to wear a 
chain, is verily a marvel not easily resolved : but 
so it was ; and she seemed never so well pleased 
as when the links were firmly riveted. The 
forging of this invisible chain was a work per. 
formed in secret. She felt her thraU, but she 
sighed not to be free ! for, alas ! a grievous ma- 
lady had seized her. The li^t of her eyes (a 
brisk and winning gallant, in the shape of a male 
cousin,) had departed. He went out to the wan, 
as was reported, and £Uen refused to be com- 
forted : be knew not, peradventure, of her liking 
towards him : he was of a different creed, more- 
over ; and she had, in the sovereignty of her ca- 
price, treated him withjpnething of petulence— 
he thought scorn. a misfortun^hat two 

food hearts should have wanted an interpreter ! 

She sat cme evening in her bedchamber, and 
Bridget, hieap maid, who had serred her from a 
C 



child, was busily engaged in preparing her mis- 
tress for the night's repose. Now, Bridget was 
a zealous believer in miracles and the like ; and 
£llen would often disport herself gently on the 
subject. 

I wish I could believe in thy legends ; it would 
verily be a comfortable disposition of my thoughts 
in all extremity, to have hope of a special inter- 
ference." 
" And why not ?" said Bridget 

Because," said her mistress, I did not im- 
bibe thy faith with my mother's milk, as thou 
hast done. 'Tis part of thy very nature, wench ; 
and thou couldst not but act in conformity 
thereto." 

" There have we the better of our birthright. 
But, nevertheless, those who repent, and turn to 
the true faith, have the same privileges ; yet is it 
hard, as well it may be, to bend their stubborn 
nature to this belief. 

Well, Bridget, dost think that St. Somebody, 
or whoever I might take a fancy to for the pur- 
pose, would be propitiated by a few genuflexions, 
and restore me to health and — and — " j 

She faltered in her speech; the banter dieJ 
away on her lips ; memory gave % sudden twinge, 
and her heart grew dark under the dim cloud 
that was passing ovev. « 

I would give the world, if I had it, to know 
what my cousin William is doing," said she, in a 
musing £t, as though some sudden fancy had 
crossed her. 

And why may you not f " said the ready-wit- 
ted maid : You must just take a phenix-feather 
in one hand, a cockatrice tooth in your mouth, and 
breathe on the glass, when, as the breath departs, 
they say your true love will appear therein.", 

^ But he is not my true love, wench ; and so I 
may not bind him with such spell, mayhap." 

" How know ye that, fair mistress ?" 
Go to ; thou dost wound and vex me with thy 
questions. Hath he not been gone these five 
months, and never a word, good or bad, hath 
been rendered to me. Nay, did he not, ere he 
went, deport himself with most cold and super- 
cilious arrogance, and even with neglect and 
disdain ?" 

Because in your own bright self, lady, he had 
the first example; for of all the gay sparks that 
fluttered about you, there was never a one o' 
them that had to endiy^e such chilling looks, and 
so haughty a bearing, as were usually reserved 
for him." 

'*Hold thy tongue; thou dost presume too 
much, methinks, upon thy former freedomSt 
wench ; I like not such unguarded speech/' 
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Bridget was silent al tbis rebuke; Vkd what- 
ever was uppermost in her thoughts, no more 
was said that night. 

The following days Ellen was much worse.— 
The disease appeared to be rapidly gaining 
strength, and the maiden seemed doomed to an 
early grave. 

" And isn't it a silly thing for one like you to 
die so soon ?" said Bridget. 

Ellen smiled. The hectic flush was apparently 
on her cheek, and the ferer that fed it was on her 
yitals ; at least, so said the village chroniclers by 
whom it was told. 



The following morning Bridget was early at 
the bedside of ber mistress, with a countenance 
more than usually indicative of some important 
communication. But Ellen was the first to break 
silence. 

1 have had a strange dream last night." 
" So I guessed," said Bridget, with a face of 
great importance. 

There came, as I thought in my dream," said 
Ellen, " a long-robed priest to my bedside : — ^he 
stood there some time ; and when I asked him of 
his errand, he raised his right arm, and I saw that 
the hand was wanting, being taken off at the 
wrist. I marvelled exceedingly at tliis strange 
apparition; but as I was going to question him 
thereon, I awoke. 1 know not why , but the vision 
sorely troubled me, especially when again going 
to sleep, for it was repeated thrice." 

It is a riddle," said Bridget, and one with a 
beavy meaning in it, too, if we could find it out." 

" Verily, I think so," said Ellen ; for the im- 
press doth not pass away like that from ordinary 
fWeams, but rests with a deep and solemn power 
up>on my spirit, such as I can neither throw off 
nor patiently endure." 

I'll unriddle it for you, or go a pilgrimage to 
our Lady at Loretto," said Bridget, determined 
not to be behindhand in her curiosity. 8o she 
set her woman's wits immediately to work ; yet 
she saw her mistress daily losing strength, and no 
clue was obtained by which to know the inter- 
pretation of the vision. 

One day Mistress Bridget brought in a tall 
beggar-woman, dumb, or pretendedly so, and 
»parentl3f deaf. She made many signs that the 
^ ~ of forekDOvtedge was in her possession, 
Ikiugh she seemed herself to have profited little 
io dangerous an endowment. Ellen, being 
liersuaded by her maid, craved a specimen of this 
wt^derful art. The hag, a smoke-dried, dirty- 
Jbcl J a m e , with a patch over one eye, and 
exiH e ^sion of face, began to mutter and 
make an odd noise at (he sight of the sick lady. 
She took a piece of chalk from her handkerchief, 
and began her work of divination. First, she 
drew a circle on the flogr, as a boundary, or 
frame, and within it she put many uncouth and 
crabbed signs ; but (heir meaning was perfectly 
unintelligible. Under this she sketched seme- 
thing like unto a. sword ; then a hideous figure 
^ as attacked to it» with a soldier'a cap on his head. 




B«(br0 hioiwBs a heart tliat seemed to hang, aa 
it were, on the point of this long sword; which, 
when Ellen saw, she changed colour, but at- 
tempted to smile ; yet she only betrayed her agi- 
tation. The dumb operator drew one hand across 
her own breast, and with the other pointed to the 
lady, which appeared to Ellen as though intimat- 
ing that a soldier had won her heart, and that this 
was Uie true cause of her illness. Such an inter- 
pretation, perchance, was but the conscious mo- 
nitor speaking from within, aB it inreated this 
unmeaning hieroglyphio with the hue and like- 
ness of its own fancies. But more marrelkma 
atill was the subsequent proceeding. Having 
revealed the cause, it seemed as though she wane 
about to point out, obscurely as before, the me- 
thod and means of cure. When she' had drawn 
the long unshapely representation of st eloak, 
above it was placed something like unto a human 
head, without helm or other covering ; amd to 
this figure two arms were added,— <ooe having a 
huge hand, displayed proper, as the heralds say; 
the other arm entirely destitute of this useful 
appendage. Ellen at once remembered Imt 
dream, and watched the process even with more 
interest than before. 

The hand which should have been attached to 
the wrist was now drawn, distinct from the rest, 
as though grasping a heart wounded by the sword 
—and, doubtless, the interpretation, aooording to 
Bridget's opinion, was, that the applioation of a 
hand which had been severed from the body would 
alone cure the disease under which she pimed. 
The dumb prophetess did not communicate fur- 
ther on the subject; and, after having received 
her bounty, she departed. 

" How very strange !" said Ellen. 

^ Marvellous enough," answered the maid. 

" There is some mystery about this hand," 
thought Ellen ; but where to seek for a solution, 
was a mystery of equal magnitude with the rest. 
Bridget was sure, from the disclosures already 
vouchsafed, that the needful directions would net 
be withheld. 

Ellen felt restless and disturbed for a while 
after this event ; but her sensations were again 
reverting to their ordinary channel, when one 
morning she awoke in a fearful trepidation. She 
said that the figure of a human hand was visible 
in her slumbers ; that it led the way, pointing to 
an old house, like a fortified mansion, with a 
moat and gatehouse before the main entrance. 
As she followed, the hand seemed to twine its 
fingers about her heart, and, for that time, she 
felt relieved of h^ pain. So vividly was the scene 
impressed upon her imagination, that she felt 
assured she should recognise the building again, 
and especially the interior, where, in a stately 
chamber, the miraculous cure was performed. 

Affairs went on for a little time in this dubious 
state ; but the continued and increasing illness 
of Ellen made it erpedient that a change of air 
dKNild ft attemifted, and the journey accom- 
plidwd by short and easy travel. The faniily- 
ooach was brought Out; and Mistress Bridget^ 
invested with the diguitieaof h^uAce, west foxih 
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■■ •tin \Wmi of tibe body, tnd prina^ <opdf»ipr 

of stores and packages. 

JoarBfyuig sonfliwerd at a dow paoa, pvamg 
io take a kwk where there was any objeot worth 
the attendoD , they came one aftenuM» (about ^e 
Iborth day after their departure) to Wigan.*- 
When they had journeyed thence a mile or so, as 
they were passing down a Jolting load, Bridget, 
whose corious eye was erer on the look out, 
sDddeniy exclaimed, at the same time pmnting 
tfarovtgh the window, 

** I deokre, if there isn't dummy ag^n yonder V* 

£nen beheld die dnmb sybii, whose predie- 
tiens were not forgotten. Bridget, by hat looks, 
seemed to ask leaFo to stop the carriage, and 
hold another confersnoe with the womaa; and 
Eflea, whom iUness bad rendered somewhat psuH 
s^ in sncfa matters, did not make any oppon^ 
lien. Haringaooosted ^walking oracle, Brid* 
get ooortesiod with great reyerence; bnttheb^^ 
dame went straight to the carriage, addressing 
herself to the inralid within, by pointing to her 
breast, and making dirers motions of the like 
signiAcatioa, which were not easy to be under* 
stood, even by the party for whom they were 
tended. The prophetess seemed folly to oom- 
prehepd that her symbolic representations were 
rainteUigible; and no fitting plaoe being at hand 
whereon they could be readily portrayed, she 
stimre with the greater vehemence to explain 
tlieir meaning. There appeared a more than 
ordinary anxiety, cm her part, to communioate 
seoMthing of importance, and the travellers 
looked as theogb tally awure of it. Her most 
vnequivocal signs, however, were to this purpose 
••*^at they should not proceed further. Ellen, 
ip^>elM by £Bar and curiosity, spoke aJond, 

^ Surely we are not to r^nain here, at the beck 
of this woman!*' 

The ene^yed sybil nodded an aflhrmetire.-^ 
Hus, at any rate, helped them to an easier mod* 
of communication, finding that she was notdaaf* 
as they had hidierto supposed. 
And whither shall we proceed 
The woman here pointed to a nejrow lane, on 
the right of the main road they were pursuing. 

^ Truly seems but an tudifierent pa^.— - 
Wherefon shonUl we turn in thtther ?" inqnuned 
£llen. 

Again the prophetess pointed to her own breast, 
and then at the bosom of the invalid. 

''By this token I understand that in sodoingi 
mm io expeet some relief. " 

Again nodded tiie officious intruder. 
Bnt how shall that relief be obtained?" 

The woman here lifted up her hand, again 
pointing towards the path by which they shankl 
proceed. 

Go and see, I suppose thou wouldst say," said 
JCUen. 

Another affirroatory nod was the aiMwer. 
*f Wilt thou be our guide ^ 
The person addressed, here darted^ look at 
EHeo which seemed to express pleasnre at the 
Bgfnest, if pleasure it might be called, that ooaM 
irradiftte sncfa an a^Mot flhe pat oat her hand 



fer the ewtomavy largess em letting toward as 
Hmr gttide on the expedition. Some difficulty 
new arose, t>y reason of the straitness of the path ; 
but tiieir dnn^ leader hastened up the lane with 
unnsnal speed; beckoning that they should folr 
low. Prom this signal it appeared that there 
was sufficient room, and the postilion addressed 
hims^ to proceed by so unusual a route. 

They went forward for about a mile with little 
difficulty; bat a sudden turn, almost at right 
angles with their oonrse, presented an obstacle 
which the driver hesitated whether or not to en- 
oounter; bnt it was impossible to return, though^ 
they were not without serious fears that the weird 
woman might lead them on to a situation from 
which they could not extricate themsehres. Still 
she beekoiMd them forward, until they emerged 
into another and a wMer road, on which they 
travelled without further impediment. 

Ellen, whose eyes were abundantly occupied, 
suddenly assumed a look of greater fixedness and 
intensity. For a while she seemed neariy speech- 
less with amazement. At length she cried, 
"•Tis there!— There!" 
Bridget looked forth, but saw nothing worthy 
of remaric. save an old gatehouse, over a dark 
lazy moat, secured by heavy wooden doors. 

This gatehouse was apparently the entrance to 
a court or quadrangle, inclosed by buildings of 
wood and plaster of the like antiquity. Their 
guide stood on the bridge, as though to intimate 
that their wanderings would here terminate. 

1 have seen it before," said Ellen, with great 
solemnity and emotion. Bridget, perhaps, ^^ul- 
cied her mistress's thoughts were wandering 
strangely, and was just going to recommend rest 
and a litde of the medicine she carried, when 
Ellen egUD spoke, as though sensible of some 
incoherency in her remark t— ^* In my dreams, 
Bridget" 

U this the house you saw when— P" 
''Thewysanie. I should know it again; nor 
should I forget k, if I were to live to the age of 
the patriarchs." 

Ellen determined to alight, and witness the 
Issue of ttie adventure; so, in due time, these for- 
lorn damsds were seen advancing over the bridge 
unto this enehanted eastle. 

The beldatne knocked loudly at the gate, and 
Immediately she sprung back ; but when the tra- 
vellers again looked round, she was gone ! 

Now were they in a precious dilemma. TSro 
females before a stranger's gate— the warder a- 
ooRiing, when their business would of necessity 
be demanded. A tread» every footetep of which 
might have been passing over them, was close at 
hand. The bolts shrieked— the gate shook— and a 
ouriens Ihee peeped forth to inquire their errand, 
lie threw the gate wide open, and invited them 
te follow t after which, he led them through a 
i^nisUy-omamented porch into the great hall ; 
■t the end of which was a low gallery, supported 
by pillars and pdastm richly and profnsdy 
eervnd. From these, arches were sprung ; and 
a light of stairs, at one end, led to the upper 
oheinbers. 
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Their goide prweded them into a tmall wain- 
tooted room, fitted op as a study, or perhaps an 
oratory in those days. A wooden crucifix was 
placed in a recess, occasionally corered by a 
green curtain. Shelres, laden with books, occu- 
pied the further end of the room, and writing- 
matenab were laid upon an oak trestle or table, 
before which sat a tall white-haired personage, 
in a suit of sables, to whose further protection 
the porter left his charge. 

Ellen had suffered herself to be led passire, 
hitherto, ly her maid; but when she saw that 
they were now fairly committed to the disposal of 
a stranger, (for so he appeared,) she felt uneasy, 
and anxious to depart. The room and the whole 
scene were vividly brought to her recollection ; 
for she fancied that, at one time or another, she 
had been present in a similar place. 

Bridget courtesied. Here is a sick person 
who would have the benefit of your prayers," said 
she. The pale and wasting form that was by her 
aide sufficiently corroborated her truth. 

[f she have faith, I will cure her malady. 
What sayest thou?" He fixed his clear grey 
eye upon her, and Ellen felt as though some 
charm were already at work, and a strange ting- 
ling went through her frame. She stammered 
out something like an assent, when the stranger 
carefully proceeded to unlock a little cabinet, 
inlaid with ivory and gold, from which he took 
out a white ailk-bag that diffused a grateful per- 
fume through the chamber. He offered up a 
prayer before he unloosed the strings; after 
which, with great formality and reverence, he 
drew forth a human hand, dried and preserved 
(apparently by some mysterious process) in all its 
substance and proportions. Ellen was dumb with 
astonishment. Bridget could with difficulty re- 
frain from falling on her knees before this holy 
relic ; and her delight would easily have run over 
in some form of extravagance, had it been suf- 
fered to have free vent. To this relic, doubtless, 
bad the predictions referred; and she doubted 
not its power and efficacy. 

*^ This rare and priceless thing," said he, was 
once the right-hand of an English martyr. Father 
Arrowsmith by name, put to death for his holy 
profession ; in consideration whereof it is permit- 
ted that an honourable testimony be rendered to 
his fidelity, by the miracles that it doth and shall 
work to the end uf time. Rub it thrice on the 
part afTccted, and mark the result If thou re- 
ceive it w 'lih humility and faith, trusting in Heap 
ren, from whence alone the healing virtue doth 
flow,— these holy relics being, as it were, but the 
appointed channels and conduits of His mercy, — 
thou shah assuredly be healed." 

But Ellen was at some loss to know the precise 
situatioD of her complaint, until she recollected 
the picture drawn by the dumb fortune-teller, 
who described the heart alone as touched by this 
miraculous hand. Yet in what manner to make 
the application was a matter of some difficulty. 

Bridget again relieved her from the dilenuna. 

** If it so please your reverence, the seat of the 
nompiaint is not visible* Suffer us to use it pri- 



rately. We will not carry forth nor bmum thii 
precious keepeake." 

I fear not for the harm that ean happen to it 
by reason of mischievous devk^es. If taken away, 
it would assuredly return hither. Shooid the 
lady have some inward ailment, let her lay il aa 
near as may be to the part where she feda 
afflicted, and keep it there for a space until aha 
findeth help." 

The two visitors were then shown into another 
chamber; and here Bridget, with great devont- 
ness, and a firm faith in its efficiency, placed the 
dead cold hand upon her mistress's heart Ellen 
shuddered when she felt its death-like touch. It 
was either fancy, or something more; but aha 
really felt as though a load were stiddenly taken 
away, — an oppression, an incuhus, that had con- 
tinually brooded over her, was gone. Surprised, 
and lightened of her burden, she returned into 
the oratory, and gave back the relic, along with 
a liberal offering, into the hands of tiiie strange 
personage. He said there would scarcely be 
occasion for a repetition of the act, as it was evi- 
dent the faith of the recipient had wrought its 
proper work. 

The day by this time being far spent, he begged 
permission to introduce Ellen to the Lady Ge- 
rard, who, as mistress of the house, he said, would 
be much gratified to afibrd them entertainment, 
and, if need were, shelter for the ni|^t. On 
hearing the name of her visitor, this kind lady 
would take no denial, but expressed herself 
warmly on the folly and imprudence of an invalid 
being exposed to the night air ; and Ellen, de- 
lighted with the change she felt, was all compli- 
ance and good nature. After a little hesitation, 
she suffered her first refusals to be overcome, 
and the night wore on with pleasant converse. 
By little and little, Lady Gerard won the confi- 
dence of Ellen, who seemed glad that she could 
now speak freely on the subject nearest to her 
heart. 

It is marvellous enough," continoed Lady 
Gerard, that you should have been conducted 
hither ; for in this house there is a magic mirror, 
which may, peradventure, disclose what shall re- 
lieve your anxiety. On being looked into, after 
suitable preparations,it is said (for I never tried 
the experiment) to show wondrous images within 
its charmed surface ; and like the glass of Cor- 
nelius Agrippa, of which we have a tractate in 
the library-chamber, will show what an absent 
person is doing, if the party questioning be sin- 
cere, and anxious for his welfare." 
" 1 have long wished," said the blushing Ellen, 
that I might see him of whom our evening's 
discourse hath, perchance, been too much con- 
versant I would not for worlds that he knew of 
my wish ; but if I could see him once more, and 
know the bearing of his thoughts toward me, I 
could now, methinks, die content." 

This jyry night, then, let us consult the ora- 
cle," saiAiady Gerard ; but there must not be 
any witness to our exploit : so while away yonr 
impatience as best you may, until I have mad« 
the needful preparations for our adrentore." 
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Efleii could tiot repreiB hbt tffitation wben, 
mfter waiting alone for a little time, ber kind bos- 
teit came to sommon ber to the trial. Sbe was 
cooducted up tbe staircase before mentioned, 
and tbrou^ a corridor of some len^^tb. The 
lamp grew pale and sickly in the cold wind of 
tbe galleries they trod. Soon, howerer, they 
paused before a low door. Lady Gerard pressed 
ber finger on ber lip, in token of silence. Sbe 
then blew oat tbe light, and they were inrolved 
in total darkness. Taking hold of Ellen's arm, 
which trembled excessively , within ber own, sbe 
opened the door, but not a ray was yet visible. 
She was conducted to a seat, and Lady Gerard 
whispered that sbe should be still. Suddenly a 
light flashed forth on tbe opposite side, and Ellen 
•aw that it came from a huge antique mirror. A 
form in male attire was there discernible. With 
a slow and melancholy pace he came forward, 
and his lips seemed to move. It was— sbe could 
not be mistaken— it was her cousin William ! 
Sbe thooght be looked pale and agitated. He 
carried a light which, as it glimmered on his fea- 
tures, showed that they were the index of some 
internal and conflicting emotion. He sat down. 
He passed one hand over bis brow, and she 
thought that a sigh laboured from his lips ; but as 
she gazed, the light grew dim, and, ere long, the 
mirror ceasing to be illuminated, again left them 
in total darkness. A few minutes elapsed, which 
were swollen to long hours in tbe estimation of 
the anxious and wondering inquirer. Her com- 
panion again whispered that she should await the 
result in sUence. Suddenly the light flashed out 
as before, and she saw the dumb fortune-teller 
instead of the individual she expected. Her fea- 
tures were more writhen and distorted than ever ; 
and she seemed to mutter (it might be) some ma- 
lignant speU, some charm, tbe operation of which 



was for some unknown and diabolical intent- 
Ellen shuddered as the weird woman took a paper 
roll from ber bosom. Unfolding it, there was dis*- 
played the figure of her lover, as she supposed, 
kneeling, while he held out his hands toward the 
obdurate heart which he in vain attempted to 
grasp. 

1 have wronged him," said Ellen, in a whis- 
per to her companion ; if I interpret these im- 
ages aright, he now sighs for my favour ; and^ 
would that we had known each other ere it was 
too late!" 

"He knows now," said lady Gerard ; and im- 
mediately the dumb prophetess was at her side. 
She threw off a disguise, ingeniously contrived, 
and Ellen beheld her cousin William ! 

The magic mirror was but an aperture through 
tbe wainscot into another apartment; and the 
plot had been arranged in the first place by Mrs. 
Bridget, who bad been confederate with the 
handsome, but somewhat haughty wooer, having 
for his torment a maiden as haughty and intract- 
able as himself. Thus, two loving hearts bad 
nigh been broken for lack of an interpreten 

William's absence bad taken deeper hold on 
Ellen's finely-tempered frame than was expect- 
ed ; and it was with sorrow and alarm that he 
heard of ber illness. His distant relative. Lady 
Gerard, to whom he bad retired for a season, 
spake of the marvellous hand, which she was sure 
would cure any disease incident to the human 
frame. It was absolutely needful that a euro 
should be attempted, along with some stratagem, 
to conquer the yet^unbroken obstinacy in which 
(as with a double panoply) Ellen bad arrayed 
herself. The result of the experiment has been 
shown. She was united to her cousin ere a few 
months were old and the " merrie spring" had 
melted in tbe warm lap of summer. 



WINTER CASLOtd* 

LsAVif srs fallfBf , 
BINi are ealling. 

Let Of fly, let us flj. 

Winds sre blowing, 
Bommer** goiog. 

Let as fly, let ui fly. 

lloweft sre dying, 
dreesee elgblng. 

Let ue fly, let Vi fly. 

Field! once bloomy. 
Now look gloomy. 
Let Vi fly, lei of fly. 

rreai thii bleak dominion, where winter wsvet bb pinion, 
To a eky tbai'fl brighter, on s breexe thsi*t lighter. 
Lei us fly, let tts fly, 

Wbera the hoara are fleeter, where tbe night ie sweeter, 
Wbera la gentler meaaure, life it linked with plpaeure, 
Let OS fly, let ua fly. 

Why ibaald we linger lonely, tbe two remaining only. 



wseast 



To that happy sky. 
Lit !■ fly, 1st 08 fly, 



nVWHXB. CAROL. 

Buna are ■priaglng, 
BIrdt are tinging. 

Let ua fly, let ua fly. 

WInter'e foing, 
Spring is glowing , A 
Let us fly. lei 

Like a maiden, ^ 
Flow*rs array*d in, 
Let us fly, let us fly. 

See, the cosier 
Laughs, young summer. 
Let ns fly, lei us fly. 

Winter leayes the bowV. that springing from his pow*'r 
Takes again its dow*r, bud, and bloom, and flow*r, 
Let Ui fly, let us fly. 

Laughing seasons woo ns, atorms no more pursue us, 
Beading ttees InTlte us. taring streams delight us, 
Lei ns fly, let ns fly. 

Why linger we that londy, the two remaining mAfi 
When «my once lored pleasnre, forma a gMoos tttfi. 
aaral 

To that happy sky. 
Let OS fly, let us fly. 
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A BAY'S PIiBASVKB IN TBC COVNTBT. 



Tamx are a great many pleasures of which 
I hare not the slightest compreheosioii. All 
those included under the names of rural eugoy- 
ments, unsophisticated tastes, country pursuits, 
are to me mar?els and mysteries. All my plans 
for the diffusion of happiness haye eren to my 
own eyes been impracticable ; for all the world 
cannot lire in London. I am, I confess it, bom 
and bred, in theory and in practice, a Cookney. 
I have no fancy for sitting in a punt, catching 
fish and cold together, and going home with three 
gudgeons and a sore throat. Neither do I desire 
to enact perambulating poulterer, accumulating 
landed property enough for a freehold, in the 
shape of mud on my boots; consigning in my 
secret soul erery partridge to purgatory. I pre- 
fer a sofa to the most delicate green mess that 
was eyer haunted by fairies. O, lakes that are 
so beautiful in poetry ! O, prospects that are so 
lovely on paper ! ye are about to lose for me all 
your charms— for I shall see them; and, alas ! to 
see the beauties of nature is to reverse the old 
proverb, * Seeing is not believing.' *' 

Frank Staunton was roused from his reverie 
by the loud blowing of a horn, on which the 
guard was expending breath enough to have 
lasted half an existence. Despite his soliloquy, 
he was fully alive to the exquisite though dusky 
landscape around: a purple shadow indicated 
the lovely lake of Ulleswat^, upon which were 
flitting two or three scattered barks, with their 
phantom sails. Gleaming amid the trees, now 
in their thickest foliage, a light shone from every 
cottage : the moon was net up, but the evening 
star had many companions ; and in the West one 
clear and lucid line, like melted amber, was yet 
bright with the memory of sunshine. The boughs 
ef the hawthorn ,on which the dew was just nsing, 
swept against the coach as it passed rapidly by; 
and the fragrance on either side told that the hay 
was making in the adjacent fields. The mail 
stopped at the comer of a kme, amid the clamour 
of a dozen young voices, asking, in every variety 
of tone, if " their cousin was arrived." ** How 
d'ye do's?" and " I am glad to see you's,'^ were 
soon despatched: — so was supper. Frank saw 
that his female cousins were pretty, ill- dressed, 
and with louder faugh and voice than were ad- 
mitted within his creed of lady-like. His uncle 
and aunt were of that denomination called re- 
spectable, worthy, matter-of-fact people, who 
have no nerves, and whose ideality has never 
been developed. We have chosen your bed- 
foom," said bis eldest cousin, at parting, be- 
cause the nightingale sings in the tree opposite." 
The room was very low, and felt very hot— for 
the sun had been shining on it all days 'and light 
and air were things ner&e excluded from UUes- 
water Cottage. Fatigued with ins long jommey , 
Frank hurried into bed; but the instant all be- 
came hushed, his ear was caught by the mourn- 
ful music'' of the nightiogalei whose sweet com- 



plaint was now begui\. "How very sweet!' 
e:tfllaiDied our hero— five minutes, ten, nearly a 
quarter of an hour; and though he at first con- 
cealed the fact from himself, that incessant "jug 
jug, triU, trill," was excessively tiresome. Now, 
Frank Staunton had really some poetry about 
him— nay , had published verses full of tenderness 
and feeling about moonlight, nightingales, roses, 
and reeoUections ; he had, therefore, a character 
to support : but it was at last not to be borne ; he 
jumped out of bed, dashed down the window, 
with an ejaculation of, "That cursed bird!" 
Among other metropolitan predilections, was 
that of late rising ; but by five o'clock next morn- 
ing all the house was in motion : the children 
ran overhead as if, like the lances of old, they 
were shod with iron ; and every cousin that pass- 
ed along the passage thought it an act of courtesy 
to knock at his door. He got up in self-defence ; 
and as soon as he appeared, three parties at once 
contended for his company : his aunt wanted him 
to come and look at her turkeys— his uncle want- 
ed him to see his pigs; while the boys were 
equally impatient that he should join their shoot- 
ing party. As usual, clamour carried the day, 
and he was dragged off to the rookery. With 
Washington Irviog strong on his memory, a 
rook-pie seemed little short of sacrilege. Such a 
waste of powder and noise as ensued ! the rooks 
screamed, the children shouted, and every mo- 
ment a gun went off close to his ear: and all this 
waste be taken fasting. Long before the summons 
came to the breakfast-table, Frank had arrived 
at the second stage of fasting, viz. a sick distaste 
to food : an appetite is not, like grouse, the bet- 
ter for keeping. The rapid way in which break- 
fast was despatched, did not permit of the hospi- 
table distress that would otherwise have been 
called forth by the sight of his undiminished pile 
of provisions ? 

There is a species of entertainments peculiar 
to our islands, caUed in Wales *' grass parties," 
in Jersey " milk parties," and at Greenwich and 
Richmond "^nc nic*;" they are days devoted to 
all those inconveniences which at less-favoured 
periods would, to use an expressive Irishism, 
"set you mad." You give up the comforts 
civilized life— tables and chairs are de trop-^om 
glass does the work of many— and your din- 
ner is spread on the grass, for the benefit of the 
ants, earwigs, and other insects. It was for the 
celebration of one of these ntstakes (for they are 
called pleasure) that the Selby family assembled 
in a large cart, without springs, destined to tra- 
verse the roughest of roads that ever destroyed 
your nerves, and threatened your joints. Two 
young mfn joined the party, and, quite qb mattor 
of right, appropriated tiie seats by the two eldest 
girls ; and Frank was jammed into an inooiioeir- 
«Uy MDaU space iMtween ins mole Mid ibi s —art , 
bodi of whom maintained an unceasing flow of 
discoarse-Hwe touching his turnips, the other 
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her turkeys; while the yotnger ohildren kept 
up an incessant and JBabelish ^o* At len^h 
they arriTed at a nook in a small wood: the 
father and mother, with the four youngcc ones, 
stayed behind to get dinner ready, while they en- 
joined the others to go and walk for an appeti|e; 
—an injunction Frank, at least, thought very 
needless. However, off they went, under a broil- 
ing sun, over hedge, ditch, hill and dale ; while 
to Staunton it was obvious that the two youog 
men took an underbred pleasure in tiring, or 
trying to tire, the London stranger to death. 
** Sad was the hour, and luckleH was the day, 
When fim ttom Sehlras walli I bent my way," 

thought Frank, as be toiled up the half-dozenth 
hot hill, for the sake of the prospect, which he 
alone was expected to admire— the others, as 
they observed, having seen it so often. At length 
they returned to the little wood; the stump of 
an old oak looked very inviting, and there Frank 
was about to sit, when his second cousin, William, 
caught his arm, exclaiming, Lord, mother! you 
have laid the cloth close by the wasp's nest." All 
hurried off— but Hot till Staunton's left hand was 
as an armoury, in which a score of wasps had 
left their stings. All hurried off, two or three 
dishes and plates broken, also the gooseberry pie 
dropped in the scuffle ; but as soon as they were 
seated, due attention was bestowed on Frank's 
wounds : a key was produced from Mrs. Selby's 
ponderous pocket, destined to extract the stings; 
and when, in spite of the universal declaration 
" that it was the best thing in the world," he 
averred his conviction that it was the worst, and 
withdrew his hand, it had just the appearance of 
a honeycomb. Dinner proceeded; all seated 
themselves on the grass, nobody knowing what 
to do with their feet or their plates. Christians 
not being so handy as Turks. There was some 
romping, and a great deal of laughter excited by 
that local wit which is so utterly unintelligible 
to a stranger. Mr. Selby ate like an Abyssinian, 
and drank Uke a Saxon: he was ono of those 
true-born Englishmen whose morality is beef, 
and whose patriotism is ale. The repast was 
concluded, and both he and his wife dropped off 
in their accustomed nap, with the mutual excla- 
mation, Frank, we have a water-party in store 
for you to-morrow." The party dispersed: 
Staunton saw the receding figures of his two fair 
cousins with the two young men ; one of whom 
jBd entertaining bis companion with the history' 
of his brown mare's cold, and the other was being 
eloquent in praise of his liver-coloured pointer: 
the ladies, however, seemed very well entertained. 
The wind had changed, and it was one of those 
raw, piercing evenings which pay November the 
delicate flattery of imitation : there was a melan- 
choly rustling in the leaves, a dim mist rising 
from the lake; and the visitor walked "the 
greenwood glade" alone, his teeth chattering, and 
a small chill rain beating in his face. This 6maU 
rain gradually took a more decided form and be- 
came a heavy pelting shower. M r. Selby's voice 
was heard calling on the party to assemble toge- 
ther: they did so, and again the cart bore its 



crowded company. Suddenly it was discovered 
that Staunton was missing. To make short of a 
long story, they called, they hunted, but in vain : 
it was now getting dark, and home they were 
obliged to go— but minus their cousin. One sup- 
posed he was drowned, and another that he had 
fallen into some old gravel-pits ; a third suggested 
that murders had been committed ere now. The 
evening closed in on a collection of those lugu- 
brious tales that are the delight of an English 
fire-side. But the next day they were, indeed, 
seriously alarmed ; for no tidings could be learned 
of Frank Staunton, a ghastly fear seized on the 
whole neighbourhood — he might have been 
Burked! Sacks and pitch-plasters were that 
day the sole topics of discourse in the neighbour- 
hood of Ulleswater. Next morning, however, 
came the post, and with it a letter : it was from 
Frank Staunton, and ran thus : — 

My dearest Aunt— There are some tempta- 
tions tbat are irresistible; that of the London 
mail passing by my path, proved so to me. I 
called to the coachman, got up by the guard, 
and was miles on my journey before I remem- 
bered aught' but the happiness of a return to 
town. I shall ever retain the most grateful re- 
collection of your kindness; I will send my 
cousins the prettiest of the new Annuals this 
year : but I've " made a vow, and registered it 
in heaven," never again to stir beyond the bills 
of mortality. — Your affectionate nephew, 

Frank STAUNfON. 



GAIUUCKf S PREOBPTB TO PRBACHSRS* 

The celebrated Garrick having been request- 
ed by Dr. Stonehouse to favour him with his 
opinion as to how a sermon ought to be delivered, 
the English Roscius sent him the following judi- 
cious answer: — My Dear Pupil: You know 
how you would feel and speak in a parlour, con- 
cerning a friend who was in imminent danger of 
his life, and with what energetic pathos of diction 
and countenance you would enforce the observ- 
ance of that which you really thou^t would be 
for his preservation. You could not think of 
playing the orator, of studying your emphasis, 
cadences, and gestures ; you would be yourself; 
and the interesting nature of the subject impress- 
ing your heart, would furnish you with the most 
natural tone of voice, tlie most proper language, 
the most engaging features, and the most suita- 
ble and graceful gestures. What you would be 
in the parlour, be in the pulpit ; and you will not 
fail to pleafe, to affect, and to profit. 



It is the power of attention which, in a great 
measure, distinguishes the wise and great from 
the vulgar and trifling herd of men. The latter 
are accustomed to think, or rather dream, with- 
out knowing the subject of their thoughts. In 
these unconnected rovings they pursue no end ; 
they follow no track. Every thing floats loose 
and disjointed on the surface of their iaM%Jlke 
leaves scattered and blown about on the face of 
the waterff. 
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A BOOtmUU BAUiAD* 

ST TBB BTTucs nwnmj>. 



t f nnnbly potunan tba night, 
' TM beetle MHtiidt bla eiry born. 
The Umb*t lut bleat comes fVae the helffat» 

She aeelu her dewy bed till mom— 
The harper kail bae bamb*d hit itringa« 

And labouri at hit nneouth itraln ; 
While every note the blackbird alnfi, 
I'm feared may be hit laat Amen. 

Then what can ail my bonny Jane, 

Whe wont to be aae kind to me. 
That here ahe leta me bit me lane. 

And strain my een oat ower the lea T— 
There*s naaght, I ken, sae bard to bide, 

It racks the very sonl within— 
I*d rather watch on canld hill side. 

Or stand In water to the chin. 

The heathcock's bay comes down the gate. 

The glooming stern croops o*er the hill ; 
nk sangster cowers beside his mate, 

And has o* dear deHght his fill ; 
While I may sit an* glower tin mom. 

Nor hear a sound lh>m tower or tiee. 
Except yon eralk's among the com, 

An* be has tint bis love like me. 

Poor bird, he*s lonely In the dell. 

And harps a note o* black desfwlr, 
And though forsaken like mysel, 

I only laugh at him the malr. 
Bis loss is but a motely quean, 

Of cutty-tall, an* tawney hue ; 
But sic a flower «s my dear Jane, 

For love ne'er brushed the e'ening dew. 

TIs really malr than heart can bear, 

I shall gang daft, ere It be day ; 
Bat yet the lassie is sae dear, 

I downa bide to gang away. 
Hush, Collie ! hush ! Wbat*s that I bear— 

A smothered laugh ayaot the tree 1 
There's some sweet pawky listener near. 

The sweetest sennd on earth to me. 

Ha ! pawky Jane, how came ye here. 

Round by the wrang side e* the knuwel 
This night, some ither lad, I fear. 

Has rowed ye in his plaid ere now." 
** WlMt's that to you 1 But I thought right, 

To come an* tell you to gang hame; 
1 canna come to court the night, 

Bae ye may gang the gate ye came." 

** Provoking elf I come o'er the dike. 

An* woo till day light ope her ee— ** 
** Na, thank ye, lad— befa* what like. 

The wa* shall stand *twlzt yon an' me; 
I thought it hard that you should sit. 

An* flite a* night sae gruff an* gram, 
Bae I came ower on lightsome lit, 
* To tell you that I coaldna come.** 

Out ower the dike I laup— I flew ! 

An' ere she gat a blink to chide, 
I had her seated on the dew, 

An* closely presB*d unto my side. 
Bat O ! the Uuntt an* bUter scorn 

That I endured a while were salr, 
Tet nefer till the break o' mora 

Did ahe propoae to leave me mair. 

Xiove has a deal o* grief an* gloom, 
M ockle to hope an* saia* to have ; 

Yet there are little blinks o* bloon 
Bm iwMt, tbf bean DM malr MA oravt-* 



Borne Utile tints of lo?eUM«, 

Beyond wtet aM«is eaa e^lof— 
O* earthly love they bae naegnees, 

Thoogh theira Is bliss withoot aUoy. 

And thera*s a Joy wltbont a 8tisg« 

With a dear lassie by yoor side, 
A virtuoos, k»vely, toving thing. 

Whom you Intend to mak* yoar bride : 
That is a Miss, belb* what may. 

That makes man*s happtoess aupieme 
It winna sing— it winna say, 

But lasts like an Elyslan 



VBB OF WUBMMahOaX* 

AwAT with all doubt and misgiving. 

Now lovers must woo by the book— 
There's an end to all trick and deceiving 

No men can be caught by a look. 
Bright ey«s or a love- breeding dimple 

No longer their witchery fling ; 
That lover indeed must be simple 

Who yields to so silly a thing. 

No more need we fly the bright gtancea 

Whence Cupid shot arrows of yore ; 
To skulls let us limit our fancies. 

And love by the bumps we exptora I 
Oh, now we can tell in a mlnoie 

What fhte wlU be ours when we wed : 
The heart has no passion within it 

That is not engraved on the head. 

The flist time I studied the seience 

With Jane, and I cannot tell how, 
*Twas not till the eve of alliance 

I caught the first glUnpse of her brow. 
Conmlitjf flnely expanding, 

The largest I happened to see; 
Bach argament*s fu too commandinc. 

Thought I, to be practised on me. 

Then Nancy came next, and each ibature. 

As mild as an angd*s appears ; 
I ventured, the sweet little cieatnre. 

To take a peep over her ears: 
Dettruetivensit^ terrible omen, 

Most vilely developed did lie ! 
(Though perhaps It is common in women, 

And hcarU may be all they destroy.) 

The erz-en oftpteh was In Fanny : 

I shuddered— *twas terribly strong ! 
Then fled, for I'd rather that any 

Than that to my wife should belong. 
I next turaed my (hncy to Blary— 

She swore she loved nothing bit me ; 
How the look and the index could vary ! 

For naaght bat 9eJf-lov did I see. 

L»emtUiif^ allly betraying 
In Helen a passion to roam. 

Spoke such predlljKtion for string- 
Thought I— she'll be never at home. 

Oh ! some were so low in the forehead, 
I never could settle my mind ; 

While otbera had all that was horrid 
In terrible swellings behind. 

At length 'iwas my lot to discover 

The finest of skulls, I believe. 
To please or to puszle a lover. 

That Bpurzhelm or Gall could conceive. 
Twould take a whole age to decipher 

The bumps upon Emily's head ; 
Bo I said, I wiU ssttle fl>r lifohare, 

Andstndy ih«Bi afttr wt'n wed. 
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MAir6M^ Was oof that monster of cruelty be 
has been represented to be. He often showed 
mercy to the ranquished, and eren forgave per- 
sonal injuries. Oaab, son to Zohair, who had 
been one of his bitterest enemies, and for whose 
head a price had been offered, had the audacity 
to appear abruptly in the mosque of Medina, 
whilst Mahomet was there preaching to the peo- 
ple. Oaab recited some rerses which he had 
composed in praise of the Prophet. He heard 
them with delight, embraced Oaab, and taking 
off his mantle put it upon the Poet. The mantle 
was bought from Oaab's family, by a Caliph, for 
the sum of twenty thousand drachmas, and be- 
came the most ralued ornament of the Sove- 
reigns of Asia, which they wore only at solemn 
festivals. 

The last acts of Mahomet's life prove that his 
nrind was far from being tinctured very deeply 
with cruelty. On the evening before his death 
he arose, repaired to the Mosque, leaning on the 
arm of Ali, ascended the desk, prayed, and ad- 
dressed the audience in these words : ^^Motlemsy 
1 am dying. Jidne need longer fear me ; — Jf I 
have struck any of you, let him come hither, and 
return the blows upon my hack. If I have robbed 
any of his property, let him repay himself from 
this purse, y I have insulted any mem, let him 
now, in his turn, insult me. I submit myself to 
you : do justice upon me." One man only stood 
forward, and demanded three drachmas. Maho- 
met paid him his demand, and would have added 
interest. He then tenderly bade farewell to 
those brave citizens of Medina by whose valour 
he had been defended. He set bis slaves at liber- 
ty, and gave orders for his funeral. And al- 
though he maintained to the last the character 
of the Prophet, asserting, even in his dying ago- 
nies, that he conversed with the Angel Gabriel, 
he nevertheless shewed kind and melting affec- 
tion to his daughter Fatima ; his favourite wife, 
Airzha, and to Ali, and Omar, his disciples and 
friends. All in Arabia lamented him with deep 
sorrow, and assumed the garb of mourning upon 
his death. The people howled, and rolled them- 
J|to08 in the dust. Fatima died of despair. 
flPke poison which put a period to the Prophet's 
dsiYB haid been given him, some years before, by 
a Jewess, named Zainab, whose brother had 
been slain by Ali. This vindictive woman poi- 
Boned a piece of roasted Iamb which she served 
up to Mahomet. Hardly had Mahomet tasted the 
first mouthful of the meat when he spit it out, 
and cried that it was poisoned. Yet so potent 
was the poison, that, although immediately re- 
jected, it continued to afflict him through all his 
subsequent life, and he died of its effects, four 
years afterwards, in the sixty-third year of his 
age. 

The inhabitants of the East continue to regard 
Maho met with unbounded respect and renera* 



tion. Their doctors assert that the world was 
made for him; that the first thing God created* 
was light; and this light became the substance 
of Mahomet's soul. Some maintain, that the Ko- 
ran was uncreated : others have embraced aa 
opposite opinion. Hence a crowd of commen- 
tators, and of sects ; and hence religious wars, 
which have deluged Asia with blood.* 

Mahomet possessed from nature the most 
splendid qualities — Valour, wisdom, eloquence, 
a graceful figure, every accomplishment that 
can win affection,* or command respect. Among 
the most enlightened nations, he would have 
been a great man ; to an ignorant and fansitic 
people he was naturally, and almost unavoidably, 
a Prophet. 

Hitherto, the Arabian tribes, placed among 
Jewish, Christian, and Idolatrous neighbours, 
had professed a superstitious medley of these se- 
veral forms of religion, intermixed with that of 
the ancient Sabseans. They believed in genii, 
daemons, sorcery : they worshiped the stars, and 
sacrified to idols. Mahomet passed the first for- 
ty-four years of his life in unnoticed retirement, 
in which he continued the new doctrines that he 
wished to propagate ; and after persuading the 
principal men of his own family, (the Koreshites, 
keepers of the Cooba, the most considerable 
persons in Arabia,) began suddenly to preach a 
new religion, hostile to all that were before 
known, and formed to kindle the ardent genius 
of those people. 

'^Children of Ismael," said he, "I recall yon 
to the religion which was professed by your fa- 
ther Abraham, by Noah, and by all the Patri- 
archs. There is but one God, who is the Sove- 
reign of the universe, and is called the MercaAil. 
Worship him only. Be charitable to orphans, 
to the poor, to [slaves, to captives; be ^t t£^ 
wards all men ; justice is the sister of piety. 
Pray, and give alms. Tour reward shall be to 
dwell hereafter in the delicious gardens ofPara- 
disc. Fight with valour, against the incredubus 
and the impious; fight, conquer, and compel 
them to embrace Islamism, or to pay you tri- 
bute. Every soldier who falls in battle, goes t» 
the immediate enjoyment of the treasures of. 
God. Cowardice cannot prolong the tem qf 
life. The moment at which every one. ef as 
must yield to the stroke of the Angel of <teth, 
is written in the book of the Almighty^** 

These precepts, dictated in a lajsgtiage rich, 
figurative, majestic— embellished with the aUure- 
meots of verse, delivcrcid from an Angel, by a 
prophet, who was at the same time a warrior, 
a poet, a legislator— to a people who were io 
their temper the most ardent in the world, the 
most passionately fond of the marvellous, of 

* Hisloire del Armbas: par Msrcfas^ Vlds Tishaesl ' 
parBsvsrj. BibUocblqas Orientsle, ^QerbsJou 
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pleasure, of raloar, of poetry could not fail to 
be favourably beard. Maboraet gained many 
disciples; and tbeir numbers were spoil aug- 
mented by persecution. The prophet was driren 
by his enemies from his natiFe city of Mecca, 
and forced to seek refuge in Medina. The date 
of bis flight became the sera of his glory, Hegi- 
ra of the Moslems. 

Alms-giring is one of the precepts most assi- 
duously inculcated by the Mahometan religion. 
It is recommended by various parables, and by 
one, among others, which is most particularly 
impressive. 

"The Supreme Judge will, at the last day, bind 
upon him who has not given alms a terrible ser- 
pent, whose sting will incessantly wound the 
griping hand that was shut to, the unfortunate.'* 

HT I.ITTI.B MAir. 

•« Tli true, Uls pity; piiy »ils true SaAXtpiABK. 

Thxrs was nothing to me more abominable 
than the idea of a little man. I bad been made 
miserable by little men— the odious creatures ! 
I married a little man. Ridicule is the keenest 
weapon wherewith the feelings can be attacked, 
and mine were wounded deeply and severely by 
it It was my misfortune to attract none but 
little men ; wherever I went, into what society 1 
passed, there was sure to be some little man start 
up, and endeavour to do the agreeable for my 
amusement. Pour passe le temps I encouraged 
one of these gad-flies, and at length found that 
what I undertook for amusement, mere pastime, 
assumed another aspect ; and the little piece of 
humanity that I looked upon as a plaything, soon 
became the chief actor in something more than a 
little affaire de catur. Well, " things change their 
titles as our manners turn ;" instead of being an- 
noyed, I became pleased with the attentions of 
" my little man;" and, at length,! gave my hand 
at the altar to my little man, and became une 
/emine—2. wife. I was the wife of my little man. 

So far, all went pleasantly enough : but I do 
not know bow it was— the /raicAeur the novelty 
of matrimony, went off. I saw nothing but my 
little man day after day, and the honey-moon 
spent in the horrible seclusion of Rookery Park, 
was any thing but a month of sweetness. I was 
glad enough when it was over, for then 1 was 
enabled to returm to the metropolis, and make 
one among the merry circles of fashion. But 
then, alas, alas! every thing wore a different 
aspect. T was no longer envied by the women, 
no longer the object of the men's devotion; a 
mere common-place salutation greeted me, and 
every body wished me joy, I and my" little man !" 

Wherever I went, there also my little man fol- 
lowed me, of course; at the opera, beaux Ao 
longer fluttered round me like butterflies, attract- 
ed by my diamonds, (or my eyes, as they said,) 
rajrs; nobody was near me but my little man. 
He was a fond, kind creature; but that very 
fondness, that very kindness which induced him 
to be perpetually near me, proved any thing but 
pleasant to me ; for I soon got tired of the eternal 
■aUiog lookS) and kind words of my little man. 



At the concert, my little man was my conduc- 
tor, but he frequently made more discord than 
karmony t I used to return home in a dreadful 
state of ennui: nobody had told me that I looked 
beautiful that morning but my little man. I 
thought myself in a deplorable situation. 

Then I went to Almack*s : there 1 pictured a 
recurrence of old scenes, and prepared my arts 
of coquetterie accordingly, f was splendidly 
attired that night, and am sure that I looked 
divinely. WeU,alas! the usual finale; in de- 
spite of my attractions, I danced with nobody but 
my little man. People did say that be was of a 
jealous turn, and therefore the men were fearful 
of incurring his displeasure* Dear, dear, what a 
sacrifice I thought myself to a little man ! But I 
need^not detail my sufferings ; let it suffice, that 
wherever I went there I was sure to hear and 
see nothing but the little man. He was so cruelly 
attentive. We appeared so attached, that really 
we in the world's opinion exemplified connubial 
happiness. Happiness, indeed ! Happiness with 
my little man ? 'When we were beheld approach- 
ing, it was whispered, " Here comes — ' 

and her little man." Had I visitors, the first 
question after my own health was sure to be, 
" How is your dear little man." I would rather 
have heard inquiries after my poodle dog. Well, 
thus 1 passed through ten years of married life, 
a very unhappy miserable creature, because I 
was a fine figure myself, and had for my husband 
a very little man. 

Alas ! he died ! — the fetters were suddenly dis- 
severed, and I again became my mistress. My 
year of widowhood expired: I returned to the 
gay circles of society in all my wonted loveliness. 
I was then but eight and twenty, having married 
at eighteen. I had felt very lonely in retirement; 
but I ascribed that loneliness to the monotony of 
the scene wherein I was, as it were, confined. 
When I re-appeared in society, all the beaux 
came round me, as they had done ten years pre- 
viously ; the days of my girlhood were revived, 
and I was again the object of universal homage* 
Then I thought I should be happy ; — for the mo- 
ment I was so. But alas ! the heart-dreariness 
which I experienced in my seclusion was but the 
first thrill of that anguish w^ich I was afterwards 
to experience in fullness. As the amusements 
began to tire, I felt weary : there was no one 
near me then to speak in tones which onlyjfljtt 
can utter. When I returned home there ^4|H| 
one there to welcome me with kindness ancNV 
fection. When I was happy, there was no one 
to share my joy, or when I was in sorrow, there 
was no one upon whose bosom I could lay my 
head, and find repose and rest No ; all had fled 
— all had passed away. I had no husband — my 
happiness had descended with him to his tomb. 

1 am a widow, young and beautiful— they tell 
me so— the men hover round me, and my own 
sex envy my attraction. Alas, alas! they little 
know the bitter grief of her wlio would resi|^ 
every thing— state, station, splendour — could she 
but recall into existence her dear^ though once 
neglected ^* little man ! " 
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La Harpe, an author by profession, observes, 
that as it has been shown that there arfe somonia- 
ladies peculiar to artists, there are aln sorrows 
which are peculiar to them, and which the world 
can neither pity nor solten, becanse they do not 
enter into thdr experience. The querulous lan- 
guage of so many men of genius, has been some* 
times attributed to causes very different from the 
Teal one; the most fortunate lire to see their ta- 
ieats contested, and their best works decried. 
An author, with certain critics, seems much in 
thel situation of Benedict when he exclaimed— 

Hang me in a bottle, Hkea cat, and riioot at 
m; and he that hits nie$ let him be clapped on 
fbe shoulder, and called Adaml" Assuredly, 
many an author has sunk into his grare, without 
the consciousness of having obtained that fame 
for vhkh he had in vain sacrificed an ardnooi 
lib. The too4eelmg 8moUet has left this testi- 
mony to posterity— Had some of those who are 
pleased to call themselves my friends, been at 
any pains to deserve die character, and toM me 
iaxeMunnly what I had to expect in the capacity 
of an aMor, 1 should, in aU probabttity, hare 
apared myself tiie incredible kiour and diagrin 
I hare aiAoe undergone.'' And SmoUet was a 
popular writer I Pope's solemn declaration, in 
the prefrce to bis collected works, comes by no 
means short of Smollef s avowal. When employ- 
ed on the niad, he found it not only occupy his 
thou^its day, but haunting hie di^ams by 
iiight,iuid once wished himself hanged to get rid 
of Homer : and that he experienced often such 
literary agonies, witness his description of the 
deprasasotts and elera^is of ganias 

** WbapMtaibrcloriffidibutiJioarapow, 
A breath reTlvei blm, or a breSAh overthrows.*' 

Thus must the days of a great author be passed 
in labours as unrernkting and exhausting as those 
•of the artisan. The world are not sdways aware, 
that to aome, meditatioB,|Minpo«ition, and even 
conversation, may ioflict paios undetected by the 
eye and the tenderness of friendship. When 
eren Rousseau passed a moniing in company he 
$tjh us it was observed that in the evening he 
J|Biissatisfied aad distressed ; and John Hunter, 
^^Hmixefi company, found that conversation 
nRlguedinslead of amusing him. Hawkesworth, 
in the second paper of the Adventurer, has 
ODKBpoBed, firom his own feehogs, an eloquent 
flTOiyarativ eilimate of inieUectiial and ciwv 
poMal labour. It majr console the inmble me- 
ohanic. 

The anzioas uncertamty of an author for his 
ranpoiftbmi, n y cmb l e s that of a lover when he 
has wrHten to a mistress not yet decided en his 
claims; he repents his labour, for^ thinks he 
hm written too tnuch, while he is mortified at re- 
-Crfbet^ that ha had omitted some things, which 
jlPlM^^bioewoidd have secured the^bject of his 
iriribM* Ibdaioi de Stael, who has often entered 



into feelii^^ familiar to a iitemiy andAditical 

family , in a parallel between ambition with geniua,' 
has distinguished them in this ; that white ambi« 
tion p«r«everet in the desire of acquiring nower, 
genius of itself^ Gemus«in the midst of 
society, is pain, an internal fever which would 
require to be treated as a real disease, if |he re- 
cords -of glory did not soften the sufferings it 
produces." 

The acquaintances of the poet CoIHdb probably 
complained of his wayward manners and irrita- 
bility ; but how could they sympathize with the 
secret mortification of the poet for having failed 
in his pastorals, imaginiog that they were coni- 
posed on wrong principles; or with a secret 
agony of soul, burning, with his own hands, h|i 
unsohl but immortai od^s ? IN or vmst weforgft 
here the dignified complaint of the Rambler^ wi4i 
which he artfully closes his work, appealing to 
posterity. 

In its solitary occupations, genius contracts iti 
peculiarities, and in that sensibility which ac^ 
companies it, that loftiness of spirit, those quic^ 
jealousies, those excessive affections and aveiw 
sions, which view every thing as it passes in i^ 
own ideal world, and rar^y as it exists in tfa^ 
mediocrity of reality. They have abandooel 
their country, they have changed their namo, 
they have punished themselves with exile in ihm 
rage of their disorder. Descartes sought in vain, 
even in his secreted life^ a refuge for his genkn; 
he thought himself calumniated among strangerf, 
and be went and died in Sweden ; and little did 
that man of genius think that his oountrymen 
would beg to havo his ashes restored to lhaoi. 
The great poetical genius^ of our times, has 
openly alienated himself from the land of his 
brothers ; he becomes immortal in the language 
of a peopte whom he could contemn ; he aceeptp 
with ingratitude the fame he lovea more tbUS 
life, and he is only truly great on that spot ^ 
earth, whose genius, when be is no more, wit 
contemplate on his shade in anger and in so^ 
row. 

Thus the state of authorshii^it Wrf^jl iiillj/ tD 
equality of temper; and in those flurG||||&umours 
incidental to it, when authors are'oftcai affected 
deeply, while the cause escapes all perception of 
sympathy— at those moments the lightest injury 
to the feelings, wt^ch, at another time, wooli 
make no impression, may produce even fury Ik 
the warm temper, or the corroding chagrin of ^ 
self-wounded spirit. These are moments vhic^ 
claim the tenderness of fHendship, unlmatii Jbf 
a high esteem for the i^i^teUectual ^oeUende ci 
the man of genius—not the 0Qneral tntercourst 
of society, not the insensibility of the dull, nor 
the levity of the volatile. 



* Bvaoif*- ^%e0e jeiiHk|kB wefs^ ootiisf , wiilisa tfntiit 

Uw life-time aod y<iIaiUAi7 exile of th^Ue poet* . 
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- There are griefli 



Tlut hunt Um bound! ov happiotM awiy !** 

FvLL well I remember the momenti wo gay. 

When time flew unheeded and ■wfltly away; 

And I fvBdly imefiiied there never eould be, 

la tiiateace, a being more happy than me. 

How dellfhtful to picture a long scene of Joy, 

df bllM and of rapture that never could eloy ! 

Revened it that proipect for ever, and poit 

U Ibe vieton of firaey. too briiliaat to laet. 

It has ihded lilie Airy-dieams— with it depart 

Kvary hope 0f my soui, every wish of my heart, 

Now cheerless must pass (he remains of my youth. 

For the lovVI eae is faise t» her vows and tier tmth ; 

Those vewt wUeh she pligliced,thai truth which she swore, 

Affe brelien, neglected, and heeded no more. 

8lM Is (Mse 1 and creaiien can only appear 

A C0I4 blanlc.*»Aii, what new can the lone world endear 1 

Tlioath the sua darts refulgent his brilliant beamr 

Though the moon sheds her soft, placid light on the stream, 

•TIs moeit^y to me-^e abandon'd— forlorn ;— 

T« my Mings more welcome the blast and the storm t 

For the aephyrs ef swnmer, soft, cheering, and mild. 

Give the whirlwind of winter, darlr, piercing, and wild ! 

But hold— I am maddening !— Oh, heavens that pain. 

It shoots tliroufb my bosom—ascends to my brain !— 

*Tis aecomplisbed— 'tie over— I sink on the earth, 

Mere happy this nM>ment than that of my birth ; 

My Bonvws are ended— my cesrse nearly run. 

Come, lograte, and view what thy falsehood hath done> 

Shall I curse thee 1— Oh no— In the last gasp of breath, 

I meet Mesa tliee, tliott dear one, lov'd even in death I 



TacRc's beantf In the deep 
The wave is bluer than the sliyi 
And though the light shine bright on high; 
More soAly do the eea gems gtour 
That sparkle in thedf pibi below ; 
The rainbow's tints are only made 
When on the waiemtlmy are laM, 
And Sun and Moon most sweetly shine 
Upon the ocean's level brine. 

There's beauty in the deey, 

TiierfPs nrasle In tlie deep^ 
It is not in the surf's rough roar, 
Kor in the wbisporing, shelly shore— 
They ore hut earthly wunda, that tea 
How little of the pea nymph's ehetl, 
That sends iCs loud, clear note abrMd, 
Or winds its soaneas tbreugh tbe ieod, 
ISchoes thfough grovef with coral f af , 
And dies, on spongy banlcs, away. 

There's muiic In the dee^ 



'sMiietlnthedaep)«* 
Above, let ides and tempests rave. 
And earth-born whirlwinde wake tbe wtve: 
Above, let tare and fear contend. 
With sin and sorrow to the end: 
Here ikr beneath the tnintad (bam. 
That fktXB above e«r peaeeAil booie. 
We dreem in Joy, and wake in love. 
Nor know the rage that ydls above. 
There's quiet In tlw deep. 



REcoprciiiiATionr. 

A tXETCn. 



Stoics and prudes may lecture young people 
on the foUy and jtbsurdity of their ftdtiiig ia loFe; 
perhaps, were they to coosult them, they Bever 
wtnildt bat, ala8> we are not all wise, and who 
that has erer Mt the first sense of Lome's 
young dream" will, for a momen t , grant a listen- 
ing ear to their abstract theory, which is in itself 
as poor and rtstonary, as the practice is absurd 
and impossible. 

I do remember, when I was young, before the 
spring of lift had lest one bud of freshness; be- 
£m the mind's energies had iidly expanded, and 
I was the yeriest child of folly, then, and then 
only, was my heart touched with the beautiful 
fragance of lore, which, once lost, may nearer 
be fegainod. 

I was about seventeen, and the object of my 
passioa vjis two or three years my senior, but 
what was th»t in our eyes? We loved each 
other ardently and purely, and I must oonfess 
igc^ vanity felt flattei^ hy the preference shown 
ix>tL ^beardless boy,*' Siy^el^lrtien Isaw 
wealthier and likelier suiton tejected for me. 
Time travelled on, and some months had elapsed 
since onr mutual and secret oonfessioa. We 
wmreveUmgia bliss^ pure and hdtyi our hearts 
baumbiy grew together* aad new biaaiitifia 



seemed opening upon us, which, till tiien, wehad 
known but hemay ! Dreams of future 
piness filled our minds, and every dtstant proe- ' 
pect, seen through " Hope's wieard tdescop^'^ 
was reiected with a brighter and a lovelier lighf 
than perhaps rea]]y belonged to U. But ev#ry 
one who knows any thing of the human 
rajnd, and of its pains and pleasures^ will bo 
well aware, that state was but one of those de« 
ceitful symptoms attendant upon that dangerouf 
disease amor jmivMtf. But the smoothest streams 
are always rippled, even by the ^e^tl^ win^^ 
tbe light zephyr, as she skims on the ^41^ 
And so it was. Some trivial mistake ; ■^'^^^^V 
misunderstanding about something I baNHF 
took place, and we were^-humant 

Well do I remember, that she had written me 
a notOf rather hastily, perhaps, in which sh# 
stated, that what I said was what I really 
meant^e mast consider the afieolion pr^iomd 
as imtrue, and requested me to send back all ker 
letters. Asiiha;ppeaed,Ifaadthemsil,bothbers 
md my own, and she even ^nsiauated ^t sh^ 
feared I had gained them surreptitiously, as it 
were, to gratify my own ends, Th» t99 
much for my proud spirit le emimt^ ftod I 
tUmedallher letten aad xnyni^|pfi>»ioge(ha» 
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with a note, fall of mingled yrtde «id ^flbptiOB, 

ezplainiofir my conduct, and the true meaning 
of what I had said ; but I added, if this was not 
sufficient to satisfy her, and if for some unknown 
reason she was still angry, I could urge no more ; 
and that I could not think of presenting myself 
at a ball, which was to take place a few evenings 
afterwards, at her father's bouse in the country. 
But this was sufficient; hearts will not long 
rebel against themselves, and I received, almost 
immediately, a note full of tenderness and love ; 
the kindest by far I had ever had, wherein she 
conjured me to burn, and, if possible, forget her 
rash note, and to come out as her " own dear 
Edward" had always come before. Love has 
good feelings— Could I— did I— refuse? No! I 
bj0tted, as well as might be, the unfortnoate cir- 
cnnstance from the book of memory, and went 
to the balL 

It was an autumn evening; I rode over en 
horseback early enough, it must be allowed, be- 
fore the guests had assembled. Soon after I 
arrived, one of her brothers told me J ulia wished 
to speak with me. "W e met, and we were alone. 
She took my hand, and exclaimed—" Edward 
will you forgive me J pressed her to my bosom, 
and kissing her, I could only echo her own words, 
and said, "Julia, will you forgive me?" She 
pressed her lips to mine, and that kiss spoke more 
eloquently, and more truly our reconciliation, 
than even the language of Demosthenes when 
poured forth against the proud Macedonian. It 
was the language of the soul, in which the tongue 
bat bore its part : the whole feelings were era- 
ployed to give utterance to so sweet a truth, that 
we were even dearer to each other now than 
ever. I whispered, " It is so sweet a joy to re- 
coacile two fond hearts, it might almost tempt us 
to estrange them to enjoy the reconciliatioB." 
" Ah ! no, Edward," said she, " let m mwer be 
mo iooiiah again as to part in present aager fi^ 
tbe hope of future joy." Shortly after we 
descended to dancing, and I shall ever remem- 
ber that evening as one of the happiest of my 
life. 

In the coarse of some time our loves were 
divulged to the higher powers ; we were scolded 
for our secrecy, andrilaraed for falling in love ! 
but, ultimately, some years afterwards, I led 
Julia to the altar, my blushing bride. Many 

•have sioce rolled over us, and happy in 
res, in our children, and still more so in 
Iher, we are, perhaps, as really blest as is 
of humanity. But we never can feel again 
as we have felt ; and better fitted to prepare us 
for the holier state hereafter, I cannot, at times, 
Jbelp regretttng, that our feelinm muU decay 
with oHr youth, and exclaim-* ^ 



Alas ! alas ! that we groi« 

niat love should ever I 
The Jo)'ou8 heart shoull 

Or fickle IJope deceive 
That we should feel the woes of life, 

Or iro«r leva he carried, 
ttMdd 1«M ihelovar In tl« wMh, 

As MM as we wan lyriad ! 

Alaal alasl 



Ths i niliWi gpriag in BttMMsr dtoi. 

And Autumn hringa as pleasure, 
And still beneath the wlntrj akiea, 

Wakes many a sleepy treaaore. 
Bm tiim, alas ! can never brinR 

To age such flowers and fsellngB, 
As iUII in youth and beauty clinf,* 

In fuU and s«ft revealtngs. 

Alas ! alas ! 



Thk ibnd, protecting love of a devotod husband 
is like the till and stately poplar, that rears its 
graceful foliage beside some happy cot, to which 
its leafy honours afford reviving shade; while ito 
spreading branches shelter the melodious song- 
sters of the verdant grove, who within its hallow* 
ed precincts nurture their callow brood, unoM- 
Icsted by the wanton tyranny of school boy 
pranks. 

Oh ! 'tis the effhigent Egean shield, which casts 
far and wide its bright defensive rays aromd the 
timid, shrinking form of the t>est, most tenderiy 
beloved object of his warm heart*s prbtine love 
and veneration. 

The haUowed affectkwi of such a iMsbaod, is 
the far-off goal to which the adoring wife's most 
ardent wishes fly, borne upon the Btroog^iuUmog 
pinion of woman's faithful and unending low. 
Cheered by the smile of such a faultless being, 
the envious summer's parching heat, the ruth- 
less winter^s pinching cold, to her impart no 
pang: they pass unheeded by her well-defended 
head, light as the fleecy cloud; unregarded as 
zephyrs balmy breath. Supported by his manly 
form, what sorrow can assail, what anxious care 
invade her beeom's ealm repose f Serene as the 
smooth sarAkce of the glassy lake, uaroflled by 
the storm's rude blasts, her peaceMhevrs speed 
on pleasure's wing. 

How beautiful is sueh a union ! jftow rauoh 
more rare than beautiful ! Oh 1 tis a sight that 
Angels might delight to fix their liBgeriog gase 
iqMNi, ]oH in mute rapture aad admiring awe. 
Mutually giving and reeeivii^ ttreogtfa, the 
blissful pair tread life's thorny path*, on light 
fantastic toe, gaily tripping on, unmindful of all, 
of care or woe— his powerful arm each danger- 
o«M briar removes; her deUoate fingers present 
to his refreshed senses each beaatoous flower 
that rtieds its perfume on their illmntealed 
way. 



Let us avoid being the first in fixing a hard 
censure. Let it be confirmed by the general 
voice, before we give in to it — ^Neither are yon, 
then, to give sentence like a magistrate, or as if 
jem had special authority to hestow a good ai ill 
name at your discretion. Do not dwell too famg 
upon a weak side; touch and go away. T^km 
pleasure to stay longer where you can commend ; 
like bees, that fix only upon those herbe out of 
which th^ may extract the juice their honey k 
composed of. A virtue stuck with bristles is too 
rough for this age ; it must be adorned with some 
flowers, or else it will be unwillingly entertained* 
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THE OATHERER. 



* A latppar up of nBoemidered triflef.** 

BHAXflriimi. 



VisiTOMS to BoDaparte*8 tomb, at St. Helena, 
describe the recent planting of a iet of young 
willowt bronnd it, cuttings from the parent trees, 
by the present goyemor, as the two or three old 
ones are fast going to decay. Loqgwood is now 
afarmhoa8e,wid no part bat the former billiard 
room remains inhabitable, the other apartments 
being conrerted into stables, granaries, &c. The 
now Longwood House (an excellent dwelling) 
bas never been occupied, and apparently is fast 
falling to decay. 

Seneca has very elegantly said that " malice 
drinks one hatf of its own poison.' ' 

I MS thoM who are lifted blgbeet on 
Tbe hill of Honour, are neareat to the 
Blasta ofenvloas fortune; whilst In the low 
And humMe vallfty fortunea are far moreiecure. 
Humble vaftrya thrive with their bloaaoms full 
Of flow*r«, when hllli hmU with llfhtnlnf, and 
Tke rouch ancer of the douda. 

Cato pleaded four hundred cases, and gained 
them all. 

In the pure heart of a girl loving for the first 
time, love is far more ecstatic than in man, inas- 
much as it is ui^evered by desire— love then and 
there makes the only state of human existence 
which is at once capable of calmness and tran- 
sport! 

*^ I never," said Voltaire, " was ruined but 
twice ; once when I gained a law -suit, and onf^ 
wbenlkMtit." 

) been observed, and there is a world of 
> and of legislative knowledge m the 
B, ihat wherever you see a flower in a 
den, or a bird*cago at the window, 
sure that the cottagers are better 
r than their neighbours. 

1 makes men brave— Nature forms them 

pid. 

I^bme men are brave in battle who are weak 
in counsel, which daily experience sets before 
ear eyes; others deliberate wisely, but are weak 
in the p^forming part ; and even no man is tbe 
same to^ay which he was yesterday, or may be 
to-morrow. On this account," says Polybius, 
agood man is sometimes liable to blame ; and a 
bad ma^ though not often, may possibly deserve 
to be commended." 

It is easier to admire than to imitate, and there 
is no error more common, than to imagine that 
taUdng of virtue it to practice it. 

Man was made after the image of God, beasts 
after the resemblance of man; and in many 
beasts those two spirits appear to reign, but in 
tiiat case they have little ef the extraordinary 




A man in prosperity forgets every one ; and in 
adversity every one forgets him. In prosperity 
he appears to have lost his senses; and when 
loaded with misfortimes, he is said never to have 
had any. In his sadden elevation, he becomes 
discontented with all the world ; and when hurled 
to the bottom of the wheel of fortune, all the 
world are discontented with him. 

Swearing in conversation indicates a perpetoal 
distrust of a person's own reputation; and is an 
acknowledgment that he thinks his bare word not 
worthy of credit. 

A wise and benevolent man may reasonabljr 
wish for children, if able to maintain them; but 
perhaps he is neither very wise nor very benevo- 
lent if be suffers his deprivation to make him un- 
happy. What is it we admire or find interesting^ 
in children? llieir beauty, innocence, help- 
lessness, simplicity ; but he is a selfish sot who 
cannot appreciate those qualities in the ofi*sprin^ 
of others as Tfrell as in his own ; and who, havings 
the power, wants the inclination to cherish and 
attract them to him. 

Woman, whos^ love is so much the creature of 
her imaginSLtion, always asks something of mys- 
tery and conjecture in the object of her affectioiu 
It is a luxury to her to perplex, herself with «l 
thousand apprehensions ; and the more restleaiiy 
her lover occupies her mind^ the more deeply he 
enthrals it. 

A wise man is like the back or stock of tbe 
phimney,and his wealth the fire; he receives not 
fbrhis own need, but to reflect the heat to other's 
good. 

The first minister of state has not so much 
business in public as a wise man has in private ; 
if the one have little leisure to be alone, the other 
has less leisure to be in q^mpany ; the one has 
but part of the affairs of one nation, the other all 
the works of God and nature under his conside- 
ration. 

Bad men are never completely happy, a 
possessed of every thing that this wo^ 
bestow; and good men are never con 
miserable, although deprived of every thingl 
the world can take away. 

There w«b^8,163 christenings in the British 
metropolis li^year, and 25,337 burials, liie 
whole escei^HB^tening over deaths, in a po- 
pulation of 1^^^HpO,0009 was, therefore, onlsr 

tie who, when called upon to speak a disa- 
greeable truth, tells it boldly and has done, is 
both bolder and milder than he who nibbles in 
low voice, and nevefrceases nibbling. 



,al^^^ 
roE^^^^A 

thinglbat 
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^VBElf OF BBIiGIUM* 

Louise Marie Therese Charlotte Isa- 
BELLE, the Queen of Bel<?1um, is the>toldcst 
daughter of Louis- Phillippc, Kinpf of France : 
her mother is the daughter of Ferdinand, Kinjf 
of the Two Sicilies, and grand-daughter of the 
Empress Maria Theresa. The Queen was born 
at Palermo, April 3, 1812, and is consequently 
now in the 2lst year of her age. ' 

The memoir of a young Princess w)io has pass^ 
ed her life in the bosom of her family, must ne- 
cessarily be brief; indeed, it must almost entirel^^v 
be confined to traits of mind and character. — 
Until the day of her marriage, this accomplished 
Princess devoted herself to her studies, which 
were continually to her a source of the greatest 
delight: she studiedl with the greatest assiduity 
the most important and profound works of philo- 
sophy and history, and attended the lectures of 
the different Professors, who are generally the 
first literary characters in France. In all her 
occupations, she proposed to herself the perfec- 
lioD of her own mind and character by moral im- 
provcment5 and this line of conduct had an ex- 
traordinary influence even over all the persons of 
her boasehold. 

The Princess, for many years, kept a book in 
which she daily recorded passing occurrences, 
and -her own reflections thereon : a record dis- 
playing her sound mind and vivacity of imagina- 
tion. 

The extreme beneficence of tlie Princess was 
the theme of general praise in France : the prin- 
cipal portion of her income was given to * les paU" 
vres inconnus;^ and from being in the habits early 
in the morning, accompanied by a Dame d^Ilon^ 
neur, of visiting the poor and di<»trcssed, she was 
vitially designated by them as JSTotre Ange, 
. In France, every person has the right of pre- 
senting petitions to the King in person : and con- 
sidering the ambitious character of the people, 
and their desire for honours and advancement, 
these petitions, which may in a degree be rcgard- 

«of a private character, are very numerous, 
fcowcvcr, was th^onfi lence of King Louis 
in the talents and integrity of liis eldest 
Ifer, that to her he confided the office of in- 
Testi^ting.annalizing.and reporting upon these 
documents, a responsible duty which she exe- 
cuted so as to give general satisfaction. 

As a proof of the strcogtli offlcr mind, and the 
^rmoess of her character^ it may be observed 
that at one period, it was suggested that it would 
.teas well tg postpone the nuptials with King 
Uet^ld, until aflairs should become more ^ttled 
itt Belgium ; but to tliis the Princess observed, 
that kiviog witnessed the revolution and politi- 
cal events in France, sho could entertain no 
I respecting other changes. 



The regret of every one connected with the 
French Court, on her quitting France, was most 
marked. By the poor, and the household of her 
father, her loss will bo severely felt: the former 
observed, that they were about to lose ' leurangt 
gardeant,' 

The reign of Maria Theresa is considered by 
the Belgians as the happiest epoch in their histo- 
ry : and their high respect for her memory is not 
less than that entertained in France for Henri 

Quaire. 

Since her arrival in Belgium, the Qaeen has 
done all in her power to obtain the affection of 
>^ery class of the people. Wherever she has 
been she has presented tokens of her satis£eu3tioii 
and kindness ; and her gifts are invariably accom- 
panied by letters to (he parties, in her own hand- 
j^riting. 

On tiie morning following her marriage, she 
was in church at eight o'clock, accompanied bjr 
her Dame d'Honneur; and again at twelve, with 
all the Royal FamilJ". 

TiiG engraving accompanying this sketch will 
give the reader an exact idea of the dress of her 
Majesty on the occasion of her marriage. She 
was besides, most superbly decorated with dia- 
monds. 



GOOD THOUGHTS. 

Have you walked abroad into the fields? Have 
you surveyed the expanse of watera? Have you 
examined the earth, its structure, and its form — 
its surface, its mountains and vallies— its springs 
and its rivers —its medicinal waters — its plains, 
wide and extensive? — Have you attentively con- 
sidered the structure and uses of vegetables and 
flowers? — Have you become familiar with Natu- 
ral History — with the varieties of animals, birds, 
insects, and reptiles ? Have you duly reflccttjd 
upon the uses and phenomena of the atmo»if»liere? 
Upon the changes of the seasons, and the vicis- 
situdes of day and night? — Have you raised your 
wondering eyes to the heavens— have you con- 
sidered the magnitude of the planets — their dis- 
tance from us — the velocity and regularity of 
their motions — the awful magnitude oi worlds 
upon worlds — the vastness of systems on systems^ 
Have you done all this ? And do you \ell me that 
the result of your investigation is, that there may 
and mmj not be a God ? No— if you have im- 
proved your opportunities, or exercised your 
powers of mind with any degree of faithfulness, 
tho fact that there is a God has been riveted in 
your minds; and yoo'canilot, if you would, get 
rid of it ! If yDu have thought at all, you have 
felt the conviction, that your outgoing and in- 
coming have been beneath the eye of OnUtit* 
cience ! 
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VHB DROTOU 



THE DROTER. 



A TALK. 



Iff a small Tillage in the western part of Eng- 
land, there stood a little hostel, whose successiTe 
occupants, for a long course of years, dispensed 
the good things of this life to the gossips, the 
politicians, and the loiterers of the t>orough. it 
1i!||^also in high repute with many wayfarers, 
driers especially, who, travelling to the inland 
markets for the sale of their live stock, and re- 
turning with well-lined pouch, met a cordial 
reception from the jolly host of the " Heifer." It 
is indeed said, that by way of compliment to 
these independent gentry, the ample sign pre- 
sented its distant resemblance to the animal just 
named. Who the artist was, who had thus left 
a significant proof of his pictorifl talent, has 
never transpired ; it was indeed a subject of cu- 
•riosity and ingenious speculation among the 
viritioH of the village; but, except the very hag 
zardous conjecture of its being justlyiatbeaed 
upon a puir lean bodie," whose vocation was, 
and whose support depended upon whitewashing 
fences, houses, &c., no shftdow of probability 
could lay this sin at the door of any other : and 
there swung upon its rotten gallows, the ancient 
and ghastly sign-board, and there perhaps it still 
swings. 

But, avoiding unnecessary digression, we will 
introduce the reader to the inn itself, a compound 
of wood and stone of various forms and dates, of 
but one story, and containing under its ample 
roof several rooms beside the general sitting and 
drinking apartment, which was entered imme- 
diately from the front. This apartment, ornV 
ment^ by its bar, its shining pewters, and the ^ 
more shining face of the veteran tapster, offered 
at least one convenience at the season of which 
we inj^ ; the vast expanse of fire-place was 
piledylth well dried faggots, that sent a roaring 
« torrent ot flame up the chimney, and diffused a 
fheerful gleam among the group that clustered 
around the hearth. It was a cold, frosty night 
in November; the moon careered in her silver 
chariot through a cloudless sky, and the cricket 
chirped in the corner, as if in unison with the 
old fashioned clock that everlastingly tick-ticked 
above its resting-place. There were ranged 
about tl^ fire, four persons, (including mine host) 
whose features and expressions were fully re- 
vealed by the broad blaze, at which all gazed 
vacantly during a long pause in the conversation, 
only interrupted by a deep draught, and a long 
drawn sigh, as the liquor found its way to its des- 
tination. 

I say, old Harry, another flagon !" shouted 
one of the guests, into the ear of the nodding 
publican, as he despatchedihe contents of a huge 
measure, another flagon ! 'fore George, your 
malt has been well managed, old one." 
The speaker was rather tall, and of a slender 



though muscular frame; his hair, dark as the 
raven's wing, curled profusely over his head, and 
luxuriated in a formidable pairof jetty whiskers, 
his eye was deep, restless, and fiery, and his 
whole demeanour testified that be was better off 
than one half of the world, and as independent at 
the other. At his loud summons the host bustled 
about with habitual alacrity, and soon satisfied his 
obstreperous wants. Of the other two trtf^el- 
lers, the one was a short and somewhat plethoric 
body, with reddish sandy hair, gray eyes, and a 
huge mouth armed with a complement of the 
finest ivory; unlike the careless and rather 
tawdry dress of the tall stranger, his dreadnongbt 
of stout woolly cloth, betokened a deal of respect 
for bis personal convenience ; and the grave and 
severe expression of liis embrowned features 
was hailed with no pleasurable emotions by the 
third individusd of the group. 

" It's a braw night;" quoth he of the dretd- 
nought, to the silent figure at his side, ye ha 
doubtless travelled mony a mile in the twinkle 
the moon — ye ha maybe been aboon Lunnun wi' 
yer quadrupeds, and the journey is no that easy 
in these times ?" 

And why not?— the roads are good, and the 
air makes one stir briskly, if he would not have 
his fingers chilled. But I did not say that I bad 
been to London." 

" Na— na— very true, but the bit whippie in 
your hand, wi' its knock down physiognomy, 
made me opine ye kenned thtf distinction be* 
tween a cow and a sheep, and ye lo'ed the gowd 
o' the Lunnuners o'er weel, not to take yer 
beasties there. A gude market is Lunnun ?— if 
Ise mistaken, mayhap ye would inform roe?" 

'To this interrogatory, characteristic as it was 
of the nativity of speaiker, the drover returned 
no direct answer. " I have heard it said, that 
one ^ight meet with a worse sale for his oattfe 
than in the great city, but there are many towns 
between this and there, where the folks do not 
expect to get what is good without paying for 
it." 

The gentleman of the whiskers listen 
interest to this cross questioning, but o^ 
its object waxing uneasy, he «tt onc6 pu' 
to its continuance. " Let him alone, Sawney, 
have you no manners, hold that wagging tongue 
within its walls." 

"As yer honwr wulls; only I don't see the 
harm of speering at the truth, if a man be honest 
and worthy like." 

"Thank ye, gentlemen," said the drover, M 
he finished his cs£ of ale, " thank ye both, but I 
shall be under the necessity of pushing ft few 
miles further beliare the little hours, and h k 
scarce nine o' the clock yet. A meny ailtt^ it 
you, friends." JBo 8ayii]«,Wlladd tbertokdliiig^. 
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whittled to his do£, that rose lazily from his snug 
comer, and left the house. 

John Workman was one of those men, who, 
with a moderate degree of sbtewdness, and an 
unwearied per8eyerance,haye raised themselves 
from dependence and porerty to a competent 
liTelihood, who are rich enough to be idle, but 
not too proud to labour. Long habitude in the 
occupation of a droTer,had rendered its constant 
pursuit almost a matter of necessity; he seemed 
at a loss when unengaged in its duties, and he 
therefore continued to flourish his long-lashed 
whip, and shout forth commands to his obedient 
herds, as they proceeded to some populous city, 
even to the metropolis, there to satisfy the wants 
or luxurious whims of the purse-proud cits. It 
was indeed whispered that plodding John, (as he 
was familiarly called,) had other motives in visit- 
• ing London than the mere sale of his live stock. 
The profits which previous industry had realized, 
were said to be vested in city property, and that 
he sometimes returned to his " grazing** with 
more money in his purse than all his horned 
cattlo were worth, to improve his grounds, to 
enlarge his business, and increase the comforts 
of domestic life. One thing indeed was wanting, 
which money failed to obtain, and that was a 
wife. His frequent absences, his roving and 
precarious life, were no temptations to his for- 
mer fair schoolmates, and though John had a 
near prospect of a gray head, and his fortieth 
year, none had ever beard him sigh for the plea- 
sing charms of wedlock. It was indeed reported 
that a^young damsel, now a doughty maiden of 
thirty-five, had received, and rejected his ad- 
dresses, and that his heart had ever since re- 
mained proof against all amorous attack?. His 
only love, his most devoted attachment, was 
bestowed on his trade; his honesty, punctuality, 
and well-known responsibility, procured for him 
a large share of patronage. Unwearied and 
alone, he pursued his way over the greater part 
of England; alone, did I say? no; the only being 
for whom he evinced any extraordinary feeling 
— bis faithful, old, and well-trained dog, trptted 
at his side, and momentarily cast a glance of 
affection towards his master. 

In this way he left the hostelric of the " Heifer,** 
reflecting seriously on the inquisitive curiosity 
of the Scot, and distrustful of the appearance 
iM^companion. He had with him a large sum 
^^Hpey, chiefly in notes, and he felt desirous 
' l^Hkhing the next village, about ten miles 
distant, while the moon shone, and rendered 
the travelling comparatively safe. The atmos- 
phere was beautifully clear, not a single cloud 
met his eye, as he threw a cautious glance around; 
the iprass, the hedges, the trees, the very road, 
t^i^pfiid with hoar-frost, that seemed to reflect, 
fl^ noDumbered mirrors^ the bright beams of 
Ib^noOB, and the glittering rays of the twinkling 
4Mb Though he had travelled all the day, wea- 
4|flta|Jfel not oppress him^but his step was as 
jflSfljHkl his eye as sprightly, as when he rose 
^=2^PWi* morning stmnbers to cooamence the 
• iSijBiaf the day. Nearly two hours had flown. 




and yet the expected village was not in sight, the 
well-known spire did not rise from its embowering 
grove to cheer the lone traveller, and he beheld, 
with no ordinary anxiety, the moon gradually 
sinking behind the western hills. Fear— « 
strange and undefined sensation crept over his 
mind; horrid tales of highway robbers, and mid- 
night assassins, rose from the recollections of his 
childhood, and though good fortune had ever 
spared him the displeasure of such an encounter, 
still, he verily believed that it might be his turn 
yet. To tell the troth, although Jdm was 
usually undaunted in danger, he was now but 
illy prepared for a demonstration of his pugna- 
cious qualities; darkness had snoceeded the un- 
common brilliancy of the night; the cold, before 
unfelt, while visible objects engtossed the atten- 
tion, became piercing and painful; light fleecy 
clouds swept hurriedly over the face of Heaven, 
and the wind awoke with low and moumfU 
music. John drew his upper garment more 
closely around him, and as he turned up iti well* 
furred collar for the protection of his face against 
' ■ the driving snow, he muttered something of 
snow«drifU, and the comforts of the chimney- 
corner,** and then relapsed into silence. He had 
advanced but a short distance when he was 
startled by a low and rough growl, and paring, 
he saw the fiery balls of his companiob*s eyes 
gleaming fearfully through the gloom. Again 
he uttered a discontented whine; the dfwer 
strained his hearing, attempting to catch Ihe 
sound of any approaching dangez^but the gusts 
of wind constantly sweeping around, rendmd 
every effort unavailing; suddenly, however, n 
rumbling sound broke on his ear, and the next 
instant his eye could distinguish a light, covered 
cart, flying against the storm, as swiftly as a 
feather might have been bqme upon it. It was 
impossible to hail it, and perhaps useless; be 
therefore bade Tray keep quiet, and pursued his 
way with renewed confidence, which was greatly 
increased on discovering that his journey was 
nearly at an end, and his apprehensions entirely 
unfounded. 

It was usual with him on arriving at this port 
of the road, to send Tray forward to his w^ 
known stopping place to give notice of his com- 
ing; and calling the dog to him, he patted his 
head and bade him '*hie on.** The animal 
bounded forward as if perfectly conscious of the 
importance of his mission, but scarce had the 
sound of his feet died away, before his loud bark 
came redoubled and fiercely on the air as if in 
contest with some one. The drover hastened 
onward, and to his astonishment discovered a 
man in furious battle with the dog, with difllculty 
defending himself with a heavy cudgel from his 
incessant and spirited attacks. 

In the name of fury,** shouted Jolm Work- 
roan, the equilibrium of his usual calmness de- 
stroyed by this unexampled impudence on the 
part of Tray ; in the name of Satan— yen whelp 
of thedevU— down! down!— Ah! bite, will you?'* 
and he interlarded these exclamations and inter 
rogations with a few well applied blows with bis 
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w£ip, tbat brought the animal crouching to hit 
feet I ask pardon, friend," he continued, ad- 
dreasing the stranger, who stood leaning on his 
club, puffing and blowing [from complete ex- 
haustion, has this unruly cur done you any 
injury ?" 

" The dog is a carnivorous animal," said the 
stranger, wiping his brow ; " and his uyiscular 
conformation has been peculiarly adapted for 
seizing and retaining, unguibus ac deniibut^ all 
■oft and yielding substances." 

" Cornif-=-ung— yes, yes, he can bUe^'* observ- 
ed the drover, doubtingly, and endeavouring to 
comprehend more fully the unaccustomed lan- 
guage of the tall and uncouth form before him. 

" Deo adjuvaate, as we of the rod say, our own 
arm hath hclptd us." Here. he gave a swing 
and a flourish to his cudggl, by way of emphasis, 
and Tray, despite of his siill smarting stripes, 
grumbled and writhed himself along the ground. 
Quiet! dog, quiet!" exclaimed the drover; 

If I knew where to get such another, I might 
put an end to your marauding villanies; but be 
still now, and the halter may not fit you yet." At • 
this apostrophe which may hare been und^tood, 
the dog wagged his tail and fawned playfully on 
his master* who endeavoured to get rid of his im- 
portuikitics, to enquire the purposed destination 
of his unexpected companion. This opportunity 
was afforded by the stranger asking in more 
IjOB^ly terms than at first, " how far distant it 
i^T to tlie next village ?" 

" Not more than half-an-hour's walk in this 
brisk breeze : if yonder post do not deceive me, 
it must be at the court-yard of Dame Williams* 

inn, from there we may soon reach B ; do 

you rest at B to-night ?" 

By the favour of the gods, as we say, scho- 
lastically, I do intend then and there to fix my 
nocturnal abode, that is to say, vulgo, to lodge 
for the night; when Phosbus wakes again, the . 
road is before me, and business of ponderous 
import calls me to the Septentrional." 

" The man igout /" thought the drover, utterly 
puzzled by this outlandish lingo. The what?" 
aaid he aloud, mayhap a plain roan would better 
understand the king's English, if it is your con- 
descension to b§ guilty of its use." 

" Ay, ay ; i^hen we are at Rome, do as Romans 
do; but as the peasants of yonder domiciliary 
erection appear not to have retired to the arms 
of soporific Morpheus, let us exclaim with the 
Latin bard, nunc est bibendum^ and to pursue the 
idea-*Ah! I forgot; wilt empty a flagon by way 
of good company.^" 

Now I understand you ; and in truth the wind 
blows over cutting for a cold stomach, we will 
drink to better acquaintance, shall we not ?" 

Certe^ that is by all means; we shall, doubt- 
less be better acquainted, but here we are at the 
yery Penates— I beg pardon, at the threshold, 
and we may imbibe somewhat to melt the snow 
that— yes, let us enter." 

Th^ entered the tavern together, and draw- 
tog a small round table near the fire, called for 
a hot pr^MffatioQ of malt liquor, then much 
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approved as a calorific. The drover bad now % 
fair chance for scanning his companion's ap- 
pearance. He was above the ordinary height, 
well and strongly made; his features sallow, and 
rather disagreeable than otherwise; bis eyes 
were concealed by a huge pair of green spec- 
tacles, above which rose a bold and not ill-form- 
ed forehead, shaded by long, dark hair. This 
figure was accoutred in a suit of rusty black that 
had evidently passed the climax of its charms, 
and contracted many blemishes incident to de- 
choing years; sundry spots and sutures bore 
certain tc&timony to this fact, not to speak of the 
almost total absence of buttons, and the uncertain 
tenure of the only surviving member of that once 
numerous and respectable family. Over all was 
thrown what had once been a cloak, if we are 
allowed to reason, as logicians say, from the 
less to the greater;" its breadth sufficed to pro- 
tect the upper limbs, bat some unfortunate ac-* 
cident, or it may be, dire necessity had made off 
with full one half, and that the lower, so tliat the 
inferior extremities were exposed, guarded by a 
pair of huge jack boots, and covered with a 
mingled tegument of mud^nd dust. The whole 
man was surmounted by a brownish black cqn- 
ical figure, surmised to be a hat, whose crown, 
however, had felt the force of gravitation, urged, 
it may be, by an antagonist impulse to that 
which had flown away with the band and a large 
portion of the rim. 

Such was the odd appearance that John Work- 
man gazed at with wonder and pity, as they sat 
together advancing still deeper into the^liquor, 
as into more open famiharity; now conversing 
of the usual topics of travellers, or discoursing 
of their respective occupations, in which, he of 
the spectacles was far more communicative than 
the drover, whose habitual wariness was not 
easily surprised into indiscretion. 

Whose health shall I drink?" sftkl John, with 
that smirking expression of half soberness, which 
is peculiar to the unaccustomed reveller; " do 
you travel with a name, or not ? — maybe like 
you can do as well without one;" eyeing the tat- 
tered garb of the stranger. 

" Consocie mei ! tfiou art in error ; gaudeo wo- 
imne Jeremioe, which is to say, they christened 
me Jeremy or Jeremiah, to which the cognomen 
is Birch, at your service, sir." 

" Ay, yes— yes— Jeremiah Cognomy Bio|^ 
very pretty name — your very good hcS^^> 
might be a parson ?— eh !— a wet one, thdiPP- 
my name is John — John Workman — ah — hic- 
cup!" 

" Thy health, good John— thou dealest in cat- 
tle ? muguint vaccce te greges centum circttmque; 
but it behoves not in foro logw^ which is to say, 
to cry out secrets in the public, we may talk of 
that as we pass along the highway." 

" Shall we walk?" grunted the drover, in whose 
head the fumes of the liquor had condensed into 
^ a bhnding cloud th^t quite obscured his vinon, 
both intellectual and physical; we lodge at the 
* Keys,* — well, we must be a jogging— as — as it 
18 rainlBg very hard, and the^icwtsjts will be * unco 
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tired,' as that imp— hnpertiDent red headed 
Scotchman would say — you don't know him — 
well, never mind; there's a shilling, Dame, good 
night.'* 

Plodding John could not divest himself of the 
Idea that he was at the tails of a few score of 
cattle as of wont, and ho brandished his long- 
lashM whip, shouting at the top of his voice, and 
apparently endeavouring as well as his irregular 
gait would permit, to keep them at a proper 
pace and in proper order of march. Suddenly 
requiring, as he imagined, the assistance of Tray, 
he whistled the well-known note, but was sur- 
prised to find it unanswered by the usual tokens 
of attention and obedience. Somewhat alarmed, 
his scattered senses by degrees returned, he rub- 
bed his eyes, and as he looked upon the empty 
road before him, he felt shamefully conscious of 
the indiscretion into which he had been betrayed. 
His companion calmed his alarm by reassuring 
him that the dog could not be far off, though out 
of hearing, and John then recollected that he 
had sent him on to the village, although he did 
not remember his sulieequcnt recal. 

But his alarm was soon renewed and increased 
at a question propounded by his newly acquired 
friend, respecting the safety of travellers in this 
part of the country; "For,'* said he, "I 
unfortunately been made the intermediate 
cle of a mercantile transaction, and bear 
onerous burthen of the argentary representative, 
which is ctnglice, bank-notes." 

The drover completely satisfied with this proof 
of confidence, bethought him that a similar 
course on his part would enhance their mutual 
safety. " My good sir," said he, " your frank- 
ness is just to my liking, and we will stick by 
one another all the better for your being so well 
stocked^ for you must know that 1 am as unlucky 
as yourself, and would be as unwilling to risk" 
— ^here he stopped ; he had dropped his voice and 
looked around cautiously during the conclusion 
of his confession, and now his eye rested on the 
face of his companion. The spectacles had 
vanished — the sallow cheeks were covered with 
gigantic whiskers, and in the altered counte- 
nance he recognised the tawdry gentleman of 
the " Heifer." Dumb and aghast at this terrible 
discovery, he started back perfectly sobered — 
vUh difficulty he at length faintly exclaimed, 
^Bpined! ruined!" 

^^Buined, an' it so please ye," said a voice 
behind, in a tone of cruel mockery — ye ha' a 
sonsie and a pleasurable stare, mon !" 

" Have I ? — then try if my kick is like it," said 
the drover, as he dashed his heavily shod foot 
against the leg of the speaker—" and now ye 
villains for life or death." 

So saying, he hastily wrapped the lash of hia 
whip about his hand and arm, and grasping it 
fnoiy, whirled it around his head, and then 
jpimoi Ifyk heavy handle full at the face of his only 
ej^ponent Bnf the quick eye of the 
an detected the intent, and by a sud- 
liaxt be eluded the tremendous sweep of the 
wfaiob) had it taken effect, must in- 




evitably have equalized the combat, and placed 
one of the actors out of the power of resistance. 
But such success did not attend it, and the self- 
named Jeremy Birch was instantly on his guard, 
endeavouring tP parry the blows which the 
drover dealt incessantly, with a powerful and 
skilful hand. The Scot, whose limb had been 
well nfgh broken by the unexpected assault, 
attempted in vain to rise, but muttering in the 
intervals of pain the deepest curses, he dragged 
himself through the snow to- assist his comrade 
in their nefarious design, for he saw the contest 
was of very doubtful issue. The robber, unable 
to cope with the nervous arm of the drover, and 
only avoiding his blows by surprising agility, 
appeared at length to waver; hie antagonist per- 
ceiving the advantage, gathcroi all his remain- 
ing strength for a f^al and decisive stroke; 
grasping his weapori with both hands, he raised 
it high above his head, at the same time advanc- 
ing his left foot; unfortunately it was not set down 
with sufficient firmness, it slipped; he strained tq 
recover his posture, but tottered, and received a 
half spent blow that brought him to the ground. 
In the twinkling of an eye his foe was upon him, 
and the forms of both close JnteKwined like two 
serpents in deadly strife. Each one strove to gain 
the upper hand, but so swifTwere their involu- 
tions that neither retained the superiority for a 
moment. The Gael hovered around like an evil 
spirit, breathing blasphemy and vengeance^ hia 
eye flashed, and his upraised knife gleamed in 
the faint star-light; three times did his arm de- 
scend, and three times was it arrested in raid 
course; the danger of piercing his associate wa^ 
as great as the chance of striking their common 
victim; at length the drover was above, his band 
was clasped tightly on his adversary's throat, his 
strength was failing, for he heard the hoarse 
gurgle ; the heaving and throbbing breast pro- 
claimed the inward struggle for life ; at the very 
moment of his victory the cold steel entered bit 
back; his grasp relaxed, again the weapon was 
plunged into his flesh, and he felt the blood gush- 
ing from his wounds. In another moment he lay 
breathless and insensible, to all appearance dead 
Even then the vengeful cruelty of his assassin 
was unqucnched, and the senseless and bleeding 
body was mutilated and disfigured in a most 
horrid manner, after having been despoiled of 
every thing of the slightest value. 

A long and imperfect existence followed thia 
fearftri proximity to death, and when Workman 
began to receive real and healthful impressions 
from outward objects, and his thoughts to per 
form their accustomed office, he was bewildered 
at finding himself in a neatly furnished chamber, 
that recalled some vague but pleasing sensation^ 
to his mind ; he strove to rise, but his closely 
swathed limbs were so rigid as to forbid every 
attempt at motion ; a well-dressed man was at his 
side, scarcely distinguishable, however, through 
^e dim light; one hand held a watoh at which 
he gazed with an air of deep anxiety, while th« 
other rested on the patient's pulse. 

Good !" exclaimed the' physician, " the IcVer 
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hm tbaltd, the protpact i« inore farommble." 
A deep drawn cauied him to start, and a 
•mile <^ benerolence beamed across his fioo fea- 
tures, as be congratulated the patient on the 
restoration of his reason. 

I haf e,** said he, for three long days, been 
balancing between hope and fear, and confess 
that a dread of serious result was enhanced by 
the wandering stato of your mind; but thank 
kearen ail is now well, enjoy a little more rest, 
and in the afternoon all shall be more fully ex- 
plained." 

As the suffBrer began to reflect upon the ppt, 
he seemed to hare been haunted by a horrid and 
painAil dream: his brain had b^ filled with 
terrific images, and although he was unable to 
recal them distiytly, yet the bare and confused - 
recollection caused an "^nyoluntary shudder. 
Rererting to more distant objects, the scenes of 
his misfortune rose strongly defined and coloured, 
and joy at his providential delirerance orer- 
powering erery other emotion, a gush of tears 
||Oured orer his hollow and flushed cheeks, and 
reltered the unwonted pressure. A slight repast 
of ndurishing food, senred him by an attentire 
matron, revired him still more} and, when after 
a few hours the physician returned, he expressed 
a desire to hear all that had befallen him since 
his loss of consciousness. 

A few words sufficed to explain. A passing 
carriage, which arrired immediatdy after the 
catastrophe, had discoyered and borne him to the 
present shelter, where his wounds had been exa- 
mined; and though they at first appeared mortal, 
yet, with attention and care their unfayourable 
symptoms declined : his reooyery from the deli- 
rium which succeeded had been hourly watched 
with patience and anxiety, as well for the resto- 
ration of Workman's health, as also that he might 
best inform the outraged yillagers of the perpe- 
trators of the crime, for no clue was yet disco- 
yered to the really guilty, in despite of eyery 
precaution and minute enquiry. Certain foot- 
marks had been measured, and also a prfnt in 
the snow of a human form, known from its size 
not to be that of the unfortunate droyer. As the 
drover heard the narratiye of the kind Proyi- 
dence that had interposed between him and de- 
struction, and had snatched him from the strong 
grasp of death in his yeriest extremity, his heart 
swelled within him, and overflowed with grati- 
tude that he could not find words to express. 
Each day rendered the prospect of his recovery 
more cheering and certain, and, on the first op- 
portunity, in an interview with an attendant 
officer of the police, he disclosed all the particu- 
lars of the transaction, from the time of his ren- 
contre at the Heifer," to the last scene in the 
appalling tragedy. It was done mora for the 
sake of form than with any reasonable hope of 
tuocess, especially as the evident disguise of the 
parties concerned, rendered a recognition ex- 
tremely And improbable. No paint, 
however, were spared to set on foot a legal ixK 
restigation. 

It now becomes aecestary, fw the sake of 



brevity, to change the scene of our narratiye to 
the metropolis, where an active and energetic 
police had already been possessed of the fall 
particulars relative to the robbery and intended 
murder; and well knowing the course of conduct 
usually pursued by such villains, a silent but 
unremitting searoh had been instituted within 
the precincts of London. The only guide in the 
mysterious labyrinth that involved the whole 
affair, consisted simply of the following facts :^ 
the description of the disguised individuals, and 
the measurement of the marks imprinted on the 
snow — ^both too insignificant to point suspicion 
in any definite direction. The landlord of the 
Heifer," and the hostess, where the travellers 
had last been seen, were both interrogated, and 
their houses underwent the strictest scrutiny, 
but not the most trifling satisfaction was obtain- 
ed. Both denied ever having seen the robbers 
before, and no proof could be adduced of the 
fSlsity of their testimony. In these embarrassing 
difficulties, it was thought proper to entrust the 
management of the business to a single man of 
tried courage, the most un^elding perseverance, 
and subtle cunning, investmg him with plenary 
authority, and giving orders to spare no time or 
exertions, but confine his whole attention to this 
particular subjeet. Day after day passed in 
fnMess wandering among the herds of gvilty 
wretches that infest the land, and defy the arm 
of justice in the concealments of the city; the 
gaming table, the theatre, all were searched in 
vain. 

A long and a short!" said Storming Willie, 
(as he was familiarly called) while he turned 
over his papers with a puzzled air; ''along — 
strong— thin; a short—thick— sandy— Scotch;^ 
humph! many such here, but not the thing: 
here have I been three days hard at work, and 
no game:— let me see, 'twas done in the west- 
aye, well— yet they must be in town ; it is the 
nature of the rogues to love company ; money 
too— then they didn't walk— no, no, their lazi- 
ness would rather be humoured— they will be 
for riding to London — in the coach it may be." 

Full of a new idea, and as blithe as a hunter 
who has struck on the Fox's traU, he made haste 
to divest himself of his official appearance, and 
proceeded forthwith to one of the western stage 
offices where daily arrivals poured into the city. 
Here, on making the necessary inquiries ai^ 
for two of his friends, he was oveijoyed at lemm 
ing that as late as the day before, two persons 
of the appearance designated had arrived, and 
were set down at a quarter which was pointed 
out Even the names under which they travel- 
led he found no difficulty in obtaining, which, 
whether true or fal4tmight prove of some utility. 
On the wings of hope, yet trembling with dread 

of disappointment, he flew to street, after 

obtaining the proper papers; night had just set 
in, and seeing a house of entertainment close at 
hand, he bade his subalterns await his return, 
and entered, seating himself in a secluded comer 
and calling for a flagon of ale. Whilst endea* 
vouring to mature a plan of opmLtion,«ummma 
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persom passed to and fro, of all ages and sizes, 
bot none of that peculiar formation which be 
longed to lay his hands upon. Once indeed he 
started at hearing a roagh voice calling for a 
** wee drappie of strong waters," but the coun- 
tenance of open good nature from which this 
reqaest proceeded, put the vision of success to 
flight. Almost in despair at not meeting the ob- 
jects of his search, Willie began to button his 
great coat, and prepare for an out-of-doors re- 
connoitre He had nearlf reached the entrance, 
when his attention was arrested by a little girl 
of interesting appearance, who ran by him,hold- 
ing a pitcher in her hand, and asked for a quart 
of strong beer for JIrs, Holman." 

"Hdman!" muttered Willie, and he stopped 
abort in his walk; in that moment he scarce 
knew how to act, but a consciousness of his con- 
spicuous position at otce determined him. He 
passed into the street, and impatiently awaited 
the return of the child. She passed — 

My pretty girl, stay a moment ; I am looking 
for a friend of mine, a Mr. Holman, can you tell 
me does such a one life in this neighb«nrhood ?" 

" La, sir!" she replied, with the utmost sim- 
plicity; '* that is my father, he has been away a 
long time, and only came home last night; if you 
cooM with me you shall see him.** 

^With all my heart, child; is any one with 
him?" 

No, sir, unless my mother; but, see we are 
at home, w^ you walk up stairs?" 

Willie felt some secret qualms at trusting 
himself in the lion*s den ; but relying on his ex- 
perience, he conned a speech to address to his 
newly discovered friend, and then boldly entered 
the apartment shown by the child. The moment 
his eye rested on the figure which rose at his 
entHBice, a firm conviction of his correct judg- 
meqi settled on his mind—the tall— strong— thin 
was before him. Still more, and stranger; on a 
closer inspection he recognised features unseen 
for years, but distinctly remembered. In a mo- 
ment his course was planned. Good night, 
Mr. Holman," said he, perhaps you do not re- 
member me, Will Nixon, the old companion of 
your school hours and your plays." 
^* Holman stared for an instant as if unsatisfied 
of his friend's identity, then starting forward, 
he grasped his hand warmly, and exclaimed, 
**Mmd I Will Nixon, is this you ? Heaven bless 
ul^W n, how times have changed; yes, indeed, 
schooldays have done but little good for me; 
Latin and Greek don't help one to bear the 
locks and cufls of this rough world, and you look 
as if you had not escaped without your share." 

•* No, no; a sorry time «n^i£h I have had of 
it since we played at marfl^ together, and 
aoonetimes at fisty-cuffs, all out of pure good, 
lore. Biit what have yon been at for thAI^'^ 
dosen or two years?" 

Ok! don't ask— but you hjve heard perhaps 
kdir I fell in with Lucy Brooks, the Squire's 
jiMAtor; the old villain swore he would hang 
■ jjliBhr ihooting on his manor, and — him, I fell 
S^n^wiyb hie only child, and mairied her out 
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of revenge'; I sent him to his long home with 
sorrow, but not a bit of his land did I inherit ; 
no, he left his daughter a shilling, and for me his 
bitter curse; sorely has it hung upon my head, 
turning my brightest liours to night— yes, it 
seems now to unnerve my arm, and make me 
care as little for the world and all that is in it, as 
for the -sighing of this north wind. I bore up 
against it at first; poverty stared us in the face; 
my child, my fair-cheeked child, sickened, pined, 
and died. If I would live, I must work, and then 
they bade me tend the village school, but the 
curse haunted mo even there, and I was on the 
wide world again; guilt tempted, dissipation 
seized me; I could wear a laugh upon my lips 
when my heart was bleeding tears; I was called 
n jovial, happy fellow— ^ood. God! what did that 
cost me — ^years flew— clouds gathered — I was— 
but no matter— no matter." 

" Ah ! your lot has indeed been pitiful. I am 
sorry, very sorry for it; but I must forget that 
you have been my friend." 

" How — why ? — are you too like the rest ?" 

" Yes; I must do my duty, though it go hard 
with me. You know the Scotchman — " 

*• Who— Tom Br«rn— what of him ?" 
Yes, that is his name; have you seen him 
lately ?— I forgot to say that I was of the police — 
you stand accased of his murder." 

" Of the police — the devil ! — so good a man in 
such a business! — Ha, ha« ha— accused of his 
murder!— well that is a good one — now are you 
serious? I came to town with him last night; 
he lodges in the next street ; I suppose you can't 
take my word for it, however ; — come with roe 
and yon shall see him as aUve as either you 
or I." 

" No, that would be too troublesome ; just give 
me a direction, I will satisfy myself, and return 
to give you joy on the refutation of the charge." 

Holman tendered this service with perfect 
indifl*erence and unsuspicion, little knowing the 
snare which his artful friend was weaving about 
bis feet. He sat down to await his return. 
Storming Willie almost intoxicated with joy at 
so unexpected a denouement, descended the 
stairs, giving strict orders to the officers to allow 
no egress from the house ; then selecting several 
stout companions, be hastened to tlie lodging of 
the unsuspecting culprit; and came down upon 
the astonished Scot with the suddenness of light- 
ning and the startling effect of thunder. He was 
about retiring to bed, when the door opened and 
his unwonted visitors burst into the room. Dis- 
charging a volley of invectives against the in- 
truders, be hobbled forward to resist their fur- 
ther entrance; but in a moment he was con- 
vioced of the rashness of the attempt; submitting 
to his fate, not, however,*without protesting his 
innocence most loudly, and denouncing ven- 
geance on his captors. He was soon under the 
custody of the keeper of the prison, and allowed 
to rent his passion in ^litude. 

One of the supposed parties in the assault 
hftving been thus secured by a successful coup 
de mcdn^ it only remained to secure Holman, 
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and, at the same time, procure direct evidence 
of the crime; it was therefore determined to 
obtain access to the repositories of the suspected, 
by means of a search warrant. Supported by 
several men, well, but secretly armed, Willie 
proceeded once more to Holman's apartment ; 
he found him traversing the floor with hasty and 
lengthened strides, his arms folded, and so ab- 
sorbed in thought as not to notice their approach. 
The noise of their entrance at last attracted his 
attention, and pausing, he handed a chair to 
Nixon, and requested his companions to be 
seated. His features betrayed no anxiety nor 
fear, even when he demanded the success of the 
visit to street. 

" Entirely satisfactory— ho is alive and well ; 
but we are compelled to ask your permission for 
a search ; our warrant is this paper." And he 
banded him a scroll containing a description of 
his person as a receiver of stolen goods. 

*' Upon my word, Nixon," said he, in a tone of 
displeasure, " you are carrying this joke too far; 
what have I to do with stolen goods > but here 
arc the keys, look for yourself : as for this paper 
it is the work of some one ivho wills me harm ; 
•twill soon be disproved." 

Meanwhile every nook had been searched mi- 
nutely, but without success, when one of the 
men drew from beneath the bed a large bundle, 
apparently of clothing. 

•* What is this?" enquired Nixon. 

" Nothing but the remnants of my pedagogue 
apparel," was the careless reply. 

" Worn, though," said Nixon, unrolling it— 
"since beginning another trade — hah! what's 
here— a cloak— hat— blood on it!" 

** Blood did you say ? — then blood be it. Dam-, 
nation seize you, give me the oloak;" and pale, 
staring, and wild, he endeavoured to gain pos- 
session of the garment; then, seizing a pistol 
concealed in his bosom, he pointed at Nixon and 
drew the trigger. It happily missed fire : in an 
instant it was wrested from his grasp, and after 
a few minutes of desperate struggling, he was 
hurled to the floor and securely pinioned. During 
this scene his wife and child, who had been 
alarmed by the uproar, entered the room, and 
supposing that the unhappy man was being mur- 
dered, rent the air with frantic shrieks, praying 
and beseeching with clasped hands and dishe- 
velled hair, the life of a husband and a father. 
When they saw entreaty was vain, they flew to 
call assistance, and on returning found the 
chamber desolate, the object of their solicitude 
gone, they knew not whither. In a dung^n 
cold and dark, he inwardly cursed the treachery 
of his false friend, and his own confiding sim- 
plicity. 

In vain did the m3n*midons of the law^^t 
every expedient to extort a confession from 
either of the prisoners, no promises could per- 
suade, no threats coerce them to compliance) 
both maintained a dogged obstinacy and defied 
the power of their enemies. The circumstantij^ 
evidence which could be adduced to confirm 
their guilt was yery strong; but, to proceed to 



extremities, a cause was wanting " more relative 
than this." Workman had suflBciently recruited 
his health to support the fatigue of a journexto 
the metropolis, and had already arrived. It was 
supposed that should the Scot but see him alive 
whom he doubtless supposed dead, and hear his 
voice, that conscience would force from him an 
avowal of the attempted crime. 

It was near midni^^ht. The cell was dark and 
moist with drops tha^ seemed to coze from its 
rock-built sides and vaulted roof, as if tears of 
pity for the sufferer beneath. On a rough table 
stood a small taper, flickering in the cold gusts 
that rushed through the close grating, and cast- 
ing a doubtful light upon a low and rude couch 
where lay a form, short and stoutly built. His 
face was embrowned and furrowed, yet the bleed 
had deserted it, and the pale forehead and co- 
lourless lips looked as if the finger of death had 
pressed upon them. The door opens ; an ema- 
ciated figure supported between two officers of 
the prison, enters, and is seated beside the bed ; 
he looks with pity on the sleeper, and passes his 
hand hastily a^cross his maistened eyes. A slight 
noise causes the sleeper to be restless ; he grasps 
the bed covering convulsively, and his lips move 
but without articulation. 

Tiie drover stooped down, and whispered a 
few words in the ear of the Scot. A cold sweat 
bedewed his face — he gasped for breath, and 
turned from side to side with a heavy groan : — 
then he lay perfectly still, almosti ceasing to 
breathe, apparently striving to catch the drover^ 
voice, then buried his face deep in the bed- 
clothes. Again the drover spoke, and louder— 
" Where did you murder him ?" — The Scot start- 
ed furiously from his recumbent posture, and 
flung his arms wildly in the air : he shrieked— 
*' Murder him ! ha! ha! ha! I swear I did ibt — 
'look — look — how the white snow tums^^to 
blood — he is choking him — hush, hush — is he 
gone?— Oh God! oh God!" and with a thrilling 
shudder he awoke. The first object that he saw 
was Workman, close beside him. He slirunk 
and started buck with horror; his trembling 
fingers pointed at him, and his body sunk back- 
wards, while his mouth' jabbered some unintelli- 
gible sentences, till fainting with excess of terror, 
he fell insensible into the arms of the attendants. 

It was long before life was restored, and long 
before he could be convinced of the reality of 
the drover's existence; but when' he was, his 
transports were beyond description ; he wept, he 
danced, he sang, and was eager and impatient 
for his confession to be made. In this he de- 
clared that the intention of Holman and himself 
was only to deprive the drover of his money; 
that he had been decoyed into Dame Williams* for 
the purpose of being intoxicated, and that their 
worst enemy, the dog, might be made away with; 
that rage at the blow which he received, and 
fear of his comrade's death, had so maddened 
' l^ffr render him incapable of reflection, and 
that then he had stabbed the drover ; and, finally, 
that so great had been the excitement of the 
country, it was impossible to make any use of 
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their ill-gotten gain; and that it remained almost 
untouched in a place which he disclosed. Many 
A tear was shed, and many a heart-rending groan 
Burst from his bosom during the recital; but 
when he had finished, a mountain seemed re- 
moved ; he breathed more freely, and conversed 
more at his ease. 

Let us not dwell on this sad conclusion. The 
accomplice, though at first denying all know- 



ledge of the accusation made io the confession, 
persisted not, after being confronted with the 
living witness of his guilt. 

The day of trial came— the one paid the forfeit 
of a long career of crime upon the scaffold; and 
the other, far from his native land, was com- 
pelled to herd -with those whose crimes had 
driven them from the bosom of society. 

Y. P. 



THK DTHVG GIRI*>S liAMENT. 

BT MRS. O. eORI. 

Wbj doM my mother steal away 

To hide ber strutting tears 1 
Hot trembling touch betrays uncheck'd 

The secret of her fears; 
My (kther gases on my face 

Whb yearning, earnest eye;— 
And yet, there's none among them all. 

To teli me I must die I 

My little sifters ^ca« around 

Uy sleep'eas couch, and bring 
Wiih eag4^r hands their garden f ift, 

The fifBl sweet buds of fe?pring ! 
I wish they'd lay me where those flowers 

Might lure them to my bed, 
Wbsn other Springs and Summers bloom 

And / am with the dead. 

The swtfhilie quivers on my cheek, 

QMtrttng, and gay^ and Air, 
As If It knaw my hand too weak 

To shade me from Its glare 1 
How soon 'twill fall unlieeded on 

This death dew'd glassy eye ! 
Why do they fetr to tell me 90 ? 

I know that I most die ! ^ 

The Summer winds breathe soflly ihrougb 

My lone, siitl, dreary room, 
A lonelier and aiUIler one 

Awaits me in Iha tomb ! 
But no soft bre< ze will whisper there. 

No mother bold my head ! 
It la a fearful thing to be 

A dweller with the dead ! 

Eve after eve, the sun prolongs 

His hour of parting light. 
And seems to make my farewell hours 

Too fair, too heavenly bright ! 
I know the loveliness of eurih, 

I love the evening sky. 
And yet I slmuM not murmur, if 

They told mc I must die. 

My playmates tarn aside their heads 

When parting with mc now. 
The nurse that tended me a babe, 

Now soothes my aching brow. 
Ah ! why are those sweet cradle-bours 

Of Joy and fondling Qm^ 
Not e'en my parents* kii^scs now 

Could keep me fVom the dead ! 

Oar Castor kneels beside mc oft, 

And talks to me of Heaven ; 
But with a Imlier vision ttill, 

My soul In dretuns hath striven : . 
Tve seen a becKonIng hand that caird 

My faltering steps on high; 
r?e heard a voice that, trumpet*toDgued, 
. Bade me prepare to die ! 



TUBS SBRBVADB. 

Tbt bower Is finished, fairest ! 

Fit bower for hunter's bride— 
Where old woods everrhadow 

I'he green Savannah's side. 
Tvo wandered long and wandered fkr, 

And never have I met, 
io all tills lovely western land, 

A spot so lovely yet. 
But I shall think it fairest 

When thou art ccme to bless, 
With thy sweet eyes and silver voice, 

lu silent loveliness. 

For thcc the wild grape glistens 

On sunny lIRoll and tree, 
And stoops the slim papaya 

With yellow fruit for thee : 
For thee the duck on glaMy stream, 

The prairie fowl shall die ; 
My rifle for thy feast shall bring 

The wild swan from the skyi 
The forest's leaping panther, 

Fierce, beautiful, and fleet. 
Shall yield his spotted hide to be 

A carpet fur thy feet. 

I know, (or thou hast told me. 

Thy maideu love cf flowers; 
Ah ! those that dt-ck thy gardens 

Are pale compared with ours. 
When our wide woods and mighty lawns 

Bloom to the Aptil tkics. 
The earth has oo mors gorgeous slfkt 

To show the human eyes. 
In meadows red with blossoms, 
' All summer long, the bee 
Murmurti and loads bis yellow thighs 

For thee, my love, and me. 

Or. would'st thnu gaze at tokens 

Of ages long agol 
Our old oak stream with mosses. 

And sprout with mistletoe: 
And mighty vines, like serpents, climb 

The giant sycamore; 
Arid trunk?, overthrown for centuries^ 

Cumber the foiest flt.or; 
And in the great Savannah, 

Tl>e soutary mflund, 
Built by the elder world, o'eflook* 

I'he londibess arouud. 

Come, thou hast not fnrfotrei» 

Tliy pledce and promise (yijit»» 
With many blushes murmursdi. 

Beneath the evenime light. 
Come, the young violets crowd my door, 

Ttiy earliest lu^k to win. 
And at my silent window slll 

The jesMniine peeps in ; 
All day the red-breast warbles 

Upon the mulberry near. 
And the night'spairow trolls her amg, 

Afl night, with none to hear. 
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THB I.AKB OF CAVAHDAIGUA* 



THE liAKE OF C AN AND AI«1J A* 

BT MRS. TROLLOPE. 



TwBNTT yean ago, the pretty village of Ca- 
nandaigua, in the western part of the state of 
New York, with its white- washed cottages bo- 
somed soft'* in accacias and roses, did not exist 
But the shores of its beautiful lake bad even then 
one sequestered mansion which might have vied 
in its sweet loneliness with the fairest dwelling 
that wood and water ever conspired to adorn. 
The spot is still one of the most admired in that 
land of bright air and sunny landscape ; but then, 
it was lovelier still. No staring hotel rose to 
mar the soft harmony of the scene. The white 
cottage of Mrs. Hastings, with its festooned por- 
tico of flowering creepers, was the only object 
reflected from the bosom of the lake, that showed 
a trace of human workmanship. The first feel- 
ing, on looking at such a dwelling, must have 
been unmixed admiration — the second, perhaps, 
wonder, that any one possessed of the taste and 
familiarity with the luxuries of social life, which 
the air of the place indicatoi^ could live so far 
remote from beings of the same order. But the 
situation of Mrs. Hastings was such as to make 
her choice of this residence perfectly natural. 
Three years before the date of the circumstances 
about to be related, she had banished herself 
from her native England, by contracting a mar- 
riage 8o imprudent as to offend every friend she 
had in the world. The extremely romantic turn 
of her mind caused her to find attraction in the 
yery circumstances which, to her more reasona- 
ble friends, made her choice peculiarly objec- 
tionable. Mr. Hastings was the natural son of 
parents who had never acknowledged him : all 
he possessed was a person pre-eminently hand- 
some, an affectionate heart, and most sweet tem- 
per. Some one, he knew not who, bad kept him 
at school till he was seventeen, and tbeii given 
him a pair of colours. Mils Weyland unfortu- 
nately met the young man at a ball, while his 
uniform was in its first blush and glory. Em- 
boldened by the consciousness of being the most 
distinguished figure in the room, the young offi- 
cer ventured to request an introduction, which, 
under other circumstances, he would never have 
dreamed of. The consequence was a ha^ly mar- 
riage, and emigration to America. With belter 
fortune than such imprudence deserved, the two 
years that their union lasted w^re like "one 
long summer's day of idleness and love." Her 
fortune, which the mature age of twenty-one had 
placed at her disposal exactly one week before 
her marriage, sufficed to purchase three hundred 
acres on the love/y borders of' the Canandaigua 
JLake; it cleared them, as acres there are seldom 
cleared ; it built them a fairy palace, bought half 
a score of flaves, and put them in possession of 
enough stock to produce an income of a thousand 
dollars, which, with the produce of their little 
farm, made them quite as rich as they wished to 
be. Thdr Beighbours were few, and widely 



scattered. At five miles distance, lived a oiagis* 
trate, (in the language of the country a squire,) 
who ground all the com, and performed most of 
the marriages of the district. Three miles 
farther, dwelt an attorney who, whether he could 
" help it" or not, was assuredly " a special" one. 
He was appointed by the government to super- 
intend the sale of land, and to collect the tax 
upon it; he was, moreover, intrusted with the 
important commission of negotiating for the pur- 
chase of an extensive Indian reserve in the 
neighbourhood, with the chiefs of the nation to 
whom it belonged. A few backwoodsmen, the 
hardy and enterprising pioneers of the vast rush 
of population which has since spread over the 
district, were scattered here and there; and 
amongst them " the Store," whence flowed the 
heterogeneous multitude of commodities which a 
hundred shops are thought hardly sufficient to 
furnish in a ci^. This important emporium 
raised an imposing front of yellow planks; and 
close beside it, in all the splendour of red ochre, 
stood the no less necessary public" offering to 
the hard worked sons of the forest, their darting 
luxuries of whiskey and tobacco. Their nearest 
neighbours, however, were the inhabitants of the 
Indian village, which w» the metropolis of the 
tribe above mentioned. ' They never experienced 
the slightest inconvenience from the vicinity, but 
on the contrary, carried on a very convenient 
traffic for venison, wild turkeys, and all the 
nameless vaj^eties of foresrdldnties, which the 
Indians have at their command, with a certainty 
which might raise a sigh of envy in the most ac- 
complbhed poachers of the old country. In a 
word, their existence might best be described by 
the expressive French phrase, " ils menait une 
vie bien douce." But, alas ! at the end of two 
years, Mr. Hastings died of the autumn fever, so 
often bred on the enticing shores of a lake; and 
his widow was left with nothing to console her, 
but the persuasion that she had given him two 
years of happiness in exchange for what seemed 
likely to have been a long life of anxiety and pri- 
vation. The first six months after she lost him, 
were spent in heart-felt and unmitigated sorrow ; 
and if those which followed were less melancholy, 
it was only chance that made them so, by awa- 
kening that spirit of romance which had placed 
her in the wilds of America. The winter had 
passed dismally away; both cold and sorrow had 
chilled the heart of the solitary widow, and she 
felt persuaded that rib thing could ever again re- 
store the life and lightness of her spirit. But 
who or what can resist the first burst of the 
American spring? It comes not, as elsewhere, 
timidly, fearing the ^st parting blast of winter; 
but, bold and vigorous, starts into life and power, 
and only yields before the scorching splendour of 
the summer sun. The first time Mrs. Hastinga 
had quitted her solitary hearth, since she return* 
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•d from ledng her yovng bosband laid beneath 
bis favourite chesnut tree, was on a suooy morn- 
ing, towards the end of April. Had she thought 
abaat going oat, she would not ba^e had courage 
to do it ; but as she stood at the door of the pretty 
parlour that opened upon the lawn, she stepped 
out, rather from the animal instinct which led 
her to meet the soft breeze that rose from the 
lake, than from any premeditated hope of find- 
ing enjoyment. Yet still she wandered on, and 
with a sort of dreamy pleasure, felt the warm air 
upon her cheek, watched the gentle ripple of the 
lake, as it almost reached her footpath, and lis- 
tened, though unconsciously, to the chirping 
concert which every bough sent forth. 

At last she reached a spot, too well remember- 
ed to be seen without a pang. It was a lovely 
nook, at the most distant point of their clear- 
ing," where they had suffered a few acres to re- 
tain their original wildness, excepting that, at 
one point, close upon the border of the lake, poor 
Hastings had reared a bowerTor his young wife, 
which he had delighted to make the prettiest toy 
in the western wilderness. It was here that, 
while he amused himself with his fishing-rod, she 
used to read to him, sing to him, talk to him. 
Often had the forest rung to the gay laugh of the 
married lovers ; and often in that deep solitude 
had they repeated to each other the fond vow 
that they would not change their leafy paradise 
for the noblest palace in their native land. 
Never had she been move thoughtless and fear- 
less of sorrow tlian the last evening they had 
passed together there— but within throe hours 
titer they quitted it, the young man was laid 
upon the bed from which he never rose again. 
Poor Mrs. Hastingt sat down before the door, 
upon the very spot where^last she had seen him 
sit, and her tears flowed abundantly. While 
thus sadly occupied, and utterly unmindful of 
every thing but her sorrow, the sudden sensation 
of most violent anguish caused her to utter a 
•harp, loud scream, and almost in the same in- 
stant she perceived that a snake bad settled on 
the hand which hung by her side, and tliat a 
young Indian girl, springing from*^ among the 
forest trees, had seized the reptile just below its 
head, and with gentle dexterity caused it to quit 
its hold. She saw this, but she saw no more : 
pain and horror overpowered her, and she faint- 
ed. On recovering her senses, she found her- 
self on her own bed, with several of her slaves 
about her; but the figure which immediately 
fixed all her attention, was that of the young 
Indian girl who had preserved her. I^ would 
be difficult to imagine a prettier picture. Her 
slight and delicate hands were crossed upon her 
bosom, her long, glossy, blaclHiair was fastened 
back behind her head, so as to show the beauti- 
ful contour of her face and bust; her features 
were aOMdl, and exquisitely regular; and her 
eyes, the loveliest in the world, were beaming 
with ihB very soul of gentle kindness. The 
VModed hand had been enveloped with some 
tiq^ycatir" that had already eased the pain ; and 
MiMKi evident by the manner in which the 
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negroes stood apart, while the young Indian 
alone hung over her, that she it was who had the 
charge of her at this critical moment. Had Mrs. 
Hastings not lived for two years on the borders 
of an Indian reserve, and thereby become fami- 
liar with the dress and figure of her neighbours, 
she might have been tempted to believe, during 
the first coufused moments of returning reason, 
that the dark, but lovely girl was some spirit of 
the woods, who, by her magic touch, had stilled 
the throbbing agony, which bad been the last 
sensation she was conscious of feeling. But she 
well knew that the reputation which the Indians 
bore for skill in herbs, was held in high reverence 
by the negroes, and doubted not that she now 
owed her life to the exercise of it. In a voicOt 
feeble from recent suffering, she attempted to 
express her thanks; but her dark-eyed nurse 
pressed her finger on her lips, and with a smile 
of delighted success, said in broken English, but 
of most gentle accent, Lady, no speak." She 
then tendered her a draught already prepared, 
and making a sign to the obedient negroes to 
leave the room, she closed the curtains around 
the bed, and placed herself beside it in silent 
watchfulness. Thesure drug did not disappoint 
her ; a long and quiet sleep was its effect; and io 
a few hours Mrs. Hastings awoke, with no other 
ill effect from the bite— though a most venomoua 
one — than a trifling degree of stiffness in the 
arm. It was impossible to receive so important 
a service without wishing to reward the author 
of it; and of all people living, Mrs. Hastings 
was the least likely to be deficient in such a 
wish. Her first feeling was the desire to heap 
favours upon the pretty Yarro, beyond the pos- 
sibili ty of her hope or expectation. It was much 
more easy to do this with a being whose wishes 
were so humble, and whose knowledge was so 
limited, than to satisfy the enthusiastic gratitude 
of her own heart. Yarro was just sixteen, and 
being an Indian, and (be belle of her tribe, may 
reasonably be supposed to have been fond of 
finery. She had a ^rling brother, too, the 
prince of hunters, the scourge of panthers, and 
the glory of his race. But Ifarro had received 
moi-e articles of dress than her wigwam could 
hold ; and her brother, Hawkes-eye, more rifles 
and ammunition than he could stow away ; yet still 
Mrs. Hastings thought she had done nothing for 
them. There are some warm hearts, in whom the. 
act of bestowing creates more affection than that 
of receiving favours. Our English exile was» 
decidedly one of these. She had felt deeply- 
grateful to the young Indian when she recovered 
from her accident ; but, after she had petted and 
loaded her with presents for a week or two, she 
became so fond of her, that she was never con- 
tented in her absence. This arose partly from 
her own generous and loving nature, and partly 
from the manifold attractions and amiable quali- 
ties of her young favourite. IV hen, in addition 
to these causes of attachment, it is remembered 
that Mrs. Hastings was in a state of the most de- 
solate solitude, it will hardly appear surprising, 
that she should resolve to adopt and educate the 
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pretty Yairo. But here she enconntere^ a diffi- 
culty which she did not expect. Hawkcs-eye 
and Tarro had neither father nor mother — they 
were all in all to each other; and when she pro. 
posed to take the youn^ ^trl into her family, and 
treat her as her child, she was answered by two 
words only, "Hawkes-eye die!" When the 
young man was consulted, he steadily refused to 
gire any opinion, and only repeated, from time 
to time, in an accent of perfect tranquillity, 
" Yarro, choose !" Too affectionate in her own 
nature to be displeased by the same temper in 
others, Mrs. Hastings abandoned her project, 
and contented herself, as well as she might, with 
a daily visit from her forest friend. Just at this 
time a circumstance occurred, which not only 
made a change in the destiny of Yarro, but in 
that of the whole nation to which she belonged. 
Mr* Mansel, the attorney who was commissioned 
by the goyernment to purchase from the Indians 
the fine tract of country which had been reserved 
to them in the neighbourhood of Canandaigua, 
had encountered many difficulties in the pro- 
gress of his undertaking. The tnbe he had to 
deal with were strongly attached to their lands ; 
and he talked to them in vain of the hunter^.* 
paradise, which the loving kindness of their great 
father, the President, had prepared for them on 
thB other side of the great river. Again and 
again, he assembled their chiefs in council; they 
listened, with the most impenetrable gravity, to 
the long harangues which Mr. Mansel uttered, 
and which the accomplished Pawtawako faith- 
fully interpreted; but still they only answered, 
"No." 

Mr. Mansel, however, was not a man to sub- 
mit quietly to seeing the government contradict- 
ed by a few hundreds of red Indians. If they 
would not be persuaded in one way, they must 
another; the dignity of his country required it, 
and, moreover, he was to be paid handsomely 
for the job. At the next r:eeting in the senate 
grove of lofty beech trees, under whose shade all 
national measures wcrefliscussed, Mr. Mansel, 
after expressing his regret at the failure of a ne- 
gociation so greatly for their advantage, inform- 
ed them that he was now come to take his leave, 
previous to his departure for Washington, whi- 
ther he was going for the purpose of informing 
their great father that they had thought proper 
to refuse his offers. He held out the hand of 
peace to the chieftains, and waved a courteous 
adieu to the young men who stood outside the 
circle of the elders. In return , he received ihmr 
simple, but sincere " Farewell !" HejteAcd to 
go, and having loosened his horse frontlkd trM 
to which he had fastened it, he asked two of the 
most distinguished among them to accompany 
him to the red tavern, to dnnk together a cup of 
peace and good-will , before he set off. To refuse 
this would have been uncourteous,and, truth to 
say, unnatural, in an Indian. Two horses were 
immediately prepared for them, and they set off 
* withthe friendly white man. Though Mr. Mansel 
did not speak their language with sufficient 
fluency to use it for an harangue uttered within 



the shade of the Senate Grove, yet he was suffi- 
ciently acquainted with its quaint and simple 
idiom, to enable him to converse freely with his 
companions. He did so in a manner the most 
satisfactory. He spoke of the fame of their 
fathers, many of whom he mentioned by name; 
of their skill in the chase, their fleetness in the 
course: and as he did it, he looked at the gentle 
expression of their dark faces, marked the simple 
and innocent triumph that beamed from their 
deep-set eyes, listened to the kind feelings of 
their grateful hearts, and then laughed inwardly 
^ to think that such a race should strive to cope 
with him. 

The Indians are said to be crtrel in war ; and 
their ferocity is the more conspicuous, because 
it is exercised in a way unknown in European 
warfare. It might, perhaps, be difficult to show 
that war, under any system, did not expose those 
concerned in it to the same charge. That in- 
creasing civilization introduces many courtesies 
which, when the field is over, calm the terrors of 
conquest, is most certain ; but were this graceful 
gilding removed, (which Heaven forbid!) the 
European soldier wouki not be much less terrible 
than the Indiftn. In peace, no beings acting 
from the unchecked impulses of nature can show 
more amiable propensities; and were they suf- 
fered to remain on earth till the slow, but steadily 
advancing march of Christianity reached them, 
they might be added to the fellowship of the 
nations, giving another proof of the power and 
the blessings of its influence. But this is not to 
be. They are driven f rom their forest kingdoms, 
like the beasts that perish — not like men wlio 

wear the image of their Maker and this too 

by a race who do not, even in fable, pretend to 
trace their origin firom *♦ the great spirit." 
Another fault attributed to the poor Indi&ns is 
their proneness to intoxication. It is hardly fair 
* that this should be urged against them by those 
who not only offer the cup, but do it with a baml 
that trembles from the use of it. Most true iMw 
that intoxication and the art of bUisphemSS 
swearing, is all of education that tlte red Indians 
have gained by the proximity of white men. 

Before the party reached the red tavern, Mr. 
Mansel had succeeded in opening completely 
the easy hearts of his companimis, and they fol- 
lowed him into it, with all the fearless coniideDce 
of brothers. Rum, whiskey, and tobacco, soon * 
united to entrance their faculties ; Mansel con- 
tinued his cajoleries, and the poor Indians listen- 
ed to him, till they could hear no more. Soon 
after the debauch had reached this point, the 
door of the room was suddenly opened, and the 
figure of a young Indian, with his hatchet slung 
across his shoulder, and his rifle in his hand, ap. 
peared at it Hatred and suspicion glared from 
his dark eye, as he fixed it on the startled Man- 
sel. A table stood before him, whei^ amidst 
the bottles, pipes, and glasses, he perceived 
paper, liid the implements of writing. A suspi- 
cion of the truth flashed upon him. What yam. 
da with this ?" he said, taking up the pen, Wj^m1i» 
•till wet with ink, lay upon the table, I^bt« 
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been writing a letter to my wife, that she may 
not expect me home to-night," replied the 
lawyer. " Take some rum : Hawkes-eye, your 
uncle there, lies fast asleep, you see; but he'll be 
none the worse when he wakes up, I expect : 
come, take some rum." Hawkes-eye stood 
silently holding the pen in his hand ; the fierce 
expression of his countenance sunk into a look 
of the profoundest melancholy. He looked from 
the pen to his uncle, and then back again to the 
pen ; he took no notice of Mansel, or his offered 
cup ; he spoke not a word, but with the air of a 
man conquered and heart-broken, he turned, 
and left the room. 

Mrs. Hastings had just entered her breakfast 
parlour, and was looking from the window in 
hopes of seeing her young favourite approach, to 
share, as she had often done, her morning meal, 
when she perceived — not the light figure she was 
looking for, but the tall and stately form of 
Hawkes-eye. Another glance showed that 
Yarro followed him, and the next moment they 
entered ihe portico together. * Yarro looked pale 
and agitated ; but her brother's brow betrayed 
no passion whatever. "Lady!" he said, "do 
you love Yarro still?" " Indeed I do, Hawkes- 
eye : I love her better every day." " And will 
you take her for your child ?" " Gladly ! if you 
will let me have her." Yarro stood behind him, 
but said not a word. He turned, and took her 
band. Take her, good lady— love her." 

The muscles of the firm savage trembled. Ho 
turned to go. Then Yarro waked from the 
trance which seemed to have fallen on her, and 
laying her head on his bosom, she uttered, in her 
Bative tongue, some hurried words, whoso mean- 
ing seemed almost to choak her. Hawkes-eye 
saw the wondering look of Mrs. Hastings, and, 
difficult as it was to him, answered his sister in 
English. " We must go, Yarro; they have sold 
the bnd. Hawkes-<^e not see Yarro's feet torn 
in the long way. Good lady loves you. The* 
father's bones lie near. Yarro weep by them." 
^Vhat does tliis mean?" said Mrs. Hastings; 
^ are your people going, Hawkes-eye ?" " With 
to-morrow's sun, or the great father of Washing- 
ton will hunt them." A livid paleness spread 
over his face, but it was from passion, not weak- 
ness. " Lady ! you not the child of that great 
father; love Yarro! I go with my people; but 
in six moons come back to see poor Yarro." So 
saying, and as if fearing longer parley with the 
weeping girl, he left them. From Yarro, who 
was beginning to speak English with facility, 
Mrs. Hastings soon learnt the meaning of this 
scene. Mansel had contrived to gel the mark 
of the two chieftains affixed to the deed of sale, 
before credible ttUnesset; nothing more was ne- 
cessary to legalize the expulsion of the tribe by 
violence; and should they refuse to go, they 
would speedily, as Hawkes-eye expressed it, be 
huntudP fi'om their grounds. The jnamner in 
which this signature had been obtained, being 
neither new, nor even uncommon, the young 
Indian had interpreted the scene at the tavern 
*1llCiioat difficulty. 




Before daylight the next morning the ohiefc 
retumdQ to their village, and were soon followed 
by official information of the deed they had done* 
It was impossible for an honest heart not to 
mourn over such a transaction, but the success 
of her darling scheme soon drew Mrs. Hastings' 
thoughts from every tiling but the happiness of 
having obtained the object of her wishes; nor 
was it possible that the young Yarro should not 
soon find consolation amidst the many new plea- 
sures that surrounded her. Great, indeed, was 
the change in her destiny. Every day some new 
acquirement drew her nearer to her patroness, 
and further from the untaught wildness of her 
forest home. W ith w hat eagerness did she enter 
upon her new, strange, but most delightful 
studies. She began learning to read, to write, to 
sew ; but what was far beyond all else, as to the 
progress she made, and the delight she received 
(rqm it, was the study of music. Of all Mrs. 
Hastings' numerous young-lady-like acquire- 
ments, music was the only one which she had not 
abandoned; and to teach the docile Yarro how 
to modulate her sweet and powerful voice, now 
became almost her only occupation. 

It was about two months after Yarro had taken 
up her residence with Mrs. Hastings, that Colo- 
nel Weyland, her youngest brother, and the only 
one of her family who had taken any notice of 
her since her marriage, arrived with his regiment 
in America. At the conclusion of the peace 
which soon followed, he obtained leave of ab- 
sence, and set off ftrom I^ew Orleans to visit his 
widowed sister on the Canandaigua lake. He 
arrived at her remote but beautiful residence on 
the evening of a sultry day, and meeting a negro 
servant at the gate which opened upon the lawn,^ 
he dismounted, and commending his weary horse 
to his care, directed his steps to the open windows 
of an apartment through which a stream of light 
issued. The sound of a rich and most sweet 
female voice singing, caused him to pause for a 
few moments in the portico before he entered. 
His sister sung, and sung well, but that voice 
was not hers. He drem near to the open window, 
and, sheltered by the profuse foliage of a magno- 
lia, ventured to reconnoitre the apartment, in the 
hope of seeing the female whose voice had so en- 
chanted him. Immediately opposite the window 
was his sister, seated at the piano-forte, with her 
fingers on the keys, as if in the act of playing — 
but no sound proceeded from the instrument. 
She was looking up in the face of Yarro, who 
stood4>eside her, pouring forth such a volume of 
ifelicious sound, as appeared either to defy her 
attemj^at accompaniment, Or so completely to 
^ffSlffpMher attention as to rob her of the power 
. of continuing it. And the person of her who 
sung — how did it strike him ? Perfe<?tly unlike 
any form of beauty with which the young officer 
was familiar, yet, as he fancied, lovelier far than 
all others, she stood before him more like the 
creation of a dream, than an object seen in the 
sober reality of day. 

Mrs. Hastings, who had not yet lost the fanci* 
fol romance of her character, delighted to dms 
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her favourite so as best to set off her uncommon 
beauty, and at the same time, by the whimsical 
•tyle of the costupie, to give her that foreign air, 
which, by showing she was not of the same race 
as her fair countrywomen, should prevent any 
comparisons beiog'drawn to the disadvantage of 
ber olive akin. Many an idle hour had she 
amused in planning and making the dresses of 
Yams und^ many more in admiring her young 
and graceful figure, after she had adorned it ac- 
oonling to her fancy. 

Borne miniates elapsed before Colonel Wcyland 
oould break the spell that held him. At length 
the song ceased ; Mrs. Hastings exclaimed, with 
the energy of real pleasure, delightful," and 
her brother entered, repealing, with equal sin- 
cerity, " delightful, indeed !" " Dearest Har- 
riet," he continued, it is indeed a pleasure to 
mc to see you once again, and still more to see 
yoD looking so well, and engaged so pleasantly." 

Mrs. Hastings knew that it was her brother's 
intention to visit her before he returned to Eng- 
land, but she had not expected him so soon. 
The sudden emotion occasioned by his unex- 
pected entrance, and the many sad recollections 
that crowded upon her as she looked at him, for 
ft few moments quite overpowered ber. She 
rose to meet him, but her limbs would hardly 
aapport her, and she dropped upon a sofa, not 
fainting, but trembling and hysterical. The 
frightened Tarro knelt before her, and loosened 
her dress, while Colonel Weyland sat down be- 
side her, and by his affectionate caresses endea- 
voured to restore her composure. While they 
were thus occupied, Yarro looked up anxiously 
to the face of her friend, and in doing so encoun- 
tered the gaze of her brother. One must have 
eeen the melting soAnessof young Indian eyes to 
conceive their power. Not all the dazzling fair- 
ness of an English skin, not all the blue brilliance 
of an English eye, nor yet the graceful ringlets 
of the light brown hair, could send to the soul 
such a sense of beauty, as one glance of Yarro*s 
full dark eye. 

. Tales of love h^e beeirso often told, that they 
will grow tedious, notwithstanding the endless 
variety of circumstances which may make each 
one appear something unlike the rest. Colonel 
Weyland scarcely remained a month with his 
sister, but that short period sufficed to create, 
nourish, and ripen to the strength of passion, the 
unbounded admiration he had conceived for the 
young Indian the first hour he saw her. Mrs. 
Hastings was not slow to perceive the state of 
her brother's heart ; but far from opposing ao 
attachment which the rest of his family would 
have treated as the vilest degradation, or the 
most wild insanity, she used her utmost efforts to- 
promote it Her fanciful brain immediately sug- 
gested the idea of her brother's marrying her 
protegee, and ^continuing with her for ever. 
With much unnecessary skill she displayed all 
the thousand nameless graces of her inno- 
cent Yarro. She made her dance, she made 
her ting, she made her utter, in her matchless 
voice, and in tones of the deepest feeling, the 



most inpassioned poetry. It was her hand th^t 
scattered over the breakfast table the richly 
scented flowers of the garden ; it was she who 
presented f» him, beneadi the shadow of the 
locust trees that bordered the lake, the cool aan- 
garee, or the refreshing water-melon. The 
young soldier felt as if spell-bound in a fairy 
palace. Every object seemed to aid the intoxi- 
cation of his senses. The soft well-shaded lawn, 
the bright and tranquil lake, the sedulous atten* 
tion of the quiet slaves, the music, the poetry, the 
beauty of Yarro, for ever before him ; the gentl« 
kindness, and renewed affection of the long-lost 
companion of bis childhood, all seemed to ^ lap 
him in Elysium." Perhaps the very conscious- 
ness of the seductive softness of the scene, awa- 
kened in Colonel Weyland a salutary fear of 
himself. He was completely a gentleman, and a 
man of honour. The first prevented him from 
•ver thinking for a moment of making the young 
Indian his wife, and the last gave him strength 
to fly, before he ^|d poisoned for ever his own 
peace by destroying her innocence. Yet it was 
not without a most painful struggle that he tore 
himself away. His prudence had not alwajra 
been so much stronger than his feelings, as to 
prevent his sometimes forgetting for a moment 
the restraint he had imposed upon himself. He 
feared, and with reason, that he had not always 
concealed his passion from the object of it, and it 
was almost impossible not to look into those 
gentle eyes to discover if it were returned. 
Alas ! he could not doubt it, and his wa3rward but 
generous heart felt as much pain as pleasure in 
the discovery. He felt that it was time to go, 
but could not endure to pain a sister, whom he 
should probably never see again, by shortening 
the period he had named for his stay. Five days 
only of it remained, when the brother of Yarro 
was seen by Mrs. Hastings crossing, with his firm 
^and measured stride, the path to the house. His 
appearance was much changed. He no longer 
wore the dress and the arms of his tribe, but was 
wrapped in a garment, something between a coat 
and a jacket, which, from being much too largv- 
gave him the appearance of thinness and misery. 
His lank and sable locks hung down below an 
old beaver hat, which was pulled forward over 
his eyes, and his whole person spoke poverty and 
suffering. Mrs. Hastings made an exclamation 
which caused Yarro to raise her eyes from her 
worlj : they followed those of her friend, and met 
the object which had produced it. For one short 
moment the change baffled the partial eye of 
affection. **No! it could not be Hawkes-eye," 
but the next saw her spring through the open 
window into the arms of her brother. Mrs. 
Hastings stepped out to greet him ; the Colonel 
followed. Yarro, with that feeling so constantly 
found in affectionate tempers, of wishing that all 
they love, should love each other, took the hand 
of her brother, and led him to Colonel #eyland. 
There was much that was excellent in Colonel 
Weyland, but there was also a little touch of the 
world's hardness. He did not take the hand ot 
Hawkes-e]^, though he ss^w that the innocent * 
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Tmrro expected that he should— but he knew not 
the sick pang of wounded affection which this 
slight would gi?e her. She turned from him, 
and, still holding the hand of her brother, went 
up to Mrs. Hastings and said, '*^The wigwam 
still stands, and I pass the day with Hawkes-eye.*' 
She kissed the hand of Mrs. Hastings, and still 
holding fast to her brother, retreated by the path 
which led to the forest. It is not necessary to 
repeat the sad occurrences of poor Hawkes-eye's 
life since he left his home, it is enough to say that 
the gentle Tarro forgot herself and all her own 
engrossing feelings, while listening to him. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Weylabd took a solitary 
W^k, in which he communed deeply with him- 
self. The parting glance of Tarro pierced to his 
rery heart — so fond, so gentle, yet so reproach- 
ful. And, oh ! that dreadful brother ! The very 
moment that he felt her power most, was that in 
which he was more than ever revolted by the 
idea of her condition. I must see her no more," 
he exclaimed ; while the life-blood almost stop- 
ped, as he made the resolution. To bid her 
farewell would kill me!'* With a hurried step 
he hastened back to his sister. ^* Harriet ! for- 
give me the two days I take from my promised 
month; but reasons of great importance oblige 
me to leave you directly ; it is better for us both 
that our parting should be shortened. Would I 
<x>uld persuade you to return to England with 
me." " Talk not of it, Frederick," she replied, 
^ I am here, if not monarch of all I survey, at 
least of the one only spot that is dear to me. 
Already forgotten by the world, why should I 
force myself and my sorrows upon its sympathy; 
' and TaFro, Frederick, do you think that I too 
could leave her?" The young man turned his 
head aside, but could not avoid the searching eye 
of his sister : he therefore took courage to meet 
it, and looking steadil>', but mournfully at her, 
he replied, I will not blame you, Harriet, for 
the fearfully strong temptation you have thrown 
in my way, neither do you blame me for having 
resisted it; rather join me in thanking heaven 
at I alone am the sufferer; and now farewell! 
od bless you, dear sister, and since ydu will not 
return to us, may you find all the happiness in 
the society of Yarro— that I could dream, but 
dare not think of." Having uttered these words, 
be quitted the room, and, leaving all other cares 
of departure to his servant, mounted his horse, 
and rode sadly and heavily away. 

The eyes of Mrs. Hastings were still wet with 
the tears this parting had cost her, when Tarro 
returned. She looked round the room, anxiously. 
** Where is h»f" she said. " Gone, Yarro, gone 
forever!" Bitterly did thefeelingof self-reproach 
follow this hasty avowal. The poor girl turned 
deadly pale, and after the struggle of a moment, 
fell senseless to the ground. With tenderest 
care the imprudent Mrs. Hastings w^itched her 
returaiK senses, and conscious, too late, of the 
Duschiefshe had caused, sat silently rubbing her 
temples, and pressing her cold hands, determined 
)d utter no word that should pain or delude her 
tether. A very few moments suffio^ to restore 



the startled faculties of this child of the forest. 
The sudden blow had stunned her, but she had 
nerves, strong to endure ; and kissing the hands 
which caressed her, she rose from the ground, and 
stood motionless and calm, like a silken lily after 
the hurricane has swept over it. She meant to 
speak, but for a minute or two felt it was impos- 
sible. A short low sob struck the ear of Mrs. 
Hastings. *' Yarro, dearest Yarro !" she said, in 
accents of the tenderest pity. 1 have walkM 
far with my brother," she replied, and I am 
weary ; but I shall be better when I have slept. 
May I lie down on my own dear little white bed?" 
" I will lead you to it, my love," said her repent- 
ant friend. No, no, not so, I must go alone." 
She did so, and did not appear again till at her 
usual hour of descending on the following morn- 
ing. She then employed herself in executing 
her daily task of placing fresh flowers in the 
room. This done, she approached Mrs. Hastings, 
and, laying a hand on either shoulder, ^ she fell 
to such perusal of her face, as she would draw 
it." Then she kissed her forehead once, twice, 
thrice. I must go to see my poor brother," she 
said. ''Bring him here, dear Yarro," replied 
her friend. Yarro shook her head. " I will tell 
him," she said, and departed. She Sought the 
sacred spot that sheltered the bones of their 
father, and Hawkes-eye stood there, not in bis 
usual attitude, which was leaning upon his rifle, 
but with his arms folded in that sad knot," 
which marks a dejected spirit. She sat down on 
the ground beside him, and made a sign that he 
too should sit. He did so, and the tender and 
pitying glance with which each read sorrow in 
the eyes of the other, softened their hearts. The 
tears of both flowed freely. '' You look ill, 
Yarro," said her brother. " Yes, Hawkes-eye, 
I am ill— sick, sick to death; come with me, 
Hawkes-eye, to the water's edge ;" and, hand in 
hand in hand, they reached the water's edge. 
They climbed a rising bank, one point of which 
jutted out over the lake; and here again the 
brother and sister sat down, side by side. For 
some time they sat looking at the beautiful ex- 
panse in silence. There is a passive quietness 
in the manners of the Indian race, both male and 
female, which lead many to believe that they are 
passionless and cold in temperament. But this 
manner is like the snow that covers Etna. Yarro 
loved the young Englishman with a fervour 
which, happily, his fair-haired country-women 
are not very apt to feel, and of which, in her 
case, he had not the slightest idea. Had he sus- 
pected it, his task would have been more diffi- 
cult. She worshipped the ground over which 
his feet passed : the air he breathed was hallowed ; 
the words he had spoken, and the songs he had 
listened to, were incantations of most blessed 
power, muttered a thousand times through the 
long nights that parted them. She had watched, 
with beating heart, the passion that flashed 
brighter and brighter from her lover's eyes, and 
smiled aside as her heart foretdd the rapture of 
the moment when his tongue should findcomge 
to utter it No shade of fear mixed wflh her 
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foodSmpatieiioe. He loves tu I do^ toaiklad 
within her heart, eyery time their eyes enconn- 
tered — and that was so often, that confidence 
was only strengthened by delay. The destruc- 
tion of this deliciouB dream withered her very 
•oul; she could not bear it ♦♦♦♦*♦**♦**♦ 
Yarro turned her eyes from the bright bosom of 
the placid lake, to the melancholy face of her 
brother. " Son of my father,^' said shc^ pointing 
to the water, " let me rett io peace ! " The stout 
hunter trembled, and springing to his feet, 
caught his sister in his arms, and endeavoured to 
carry her from the spot. " Hawkes-eye !— 1 
cannot go! Brother! a gnawing serpent eats 
my heart— will you not help me ?" 

"Yarro! my dear Yarro!" "Look at that 
cool, smooth water, brother, and let me rest 



beneath it." ••No, Yarro! no." "By our 
lather's spirit, deny me not— 1 pant, I thirst for 
it. Farewell, my father's son!" With sudden 
quickness she eluded his grasp, and the next mor 
ment the parting waves received her. He heard 
the splasliing sound, and bent over the cliff from 
whence she sprung } but already had the peace- 
ful waves closed over, and the aching heart of 
Yarro beat no more. The Indian watched the 
spot, till the last ripple of the waters dicxl away ; 
then turned away, to begin again the weary pil- 
grimage, prhich was to take him to a dwelling 
that was not his home, and to a land he loved not. 

Mrs. Hastings relumed to England with 
Colonel Weyland. She soon after married; «o 
also did her brother. But neither of them erer 
forgot the Lake of Canandaigua. 



PORTRAIT PAINTIITG. 

BT L. K. L. 

Divfnnst art, the stari> above 
Were fated on ihy birth to ihlne; 

Ob, born of bf^uty and uf love, 
Wlial early poeiry wa« Uiine 1 

Thb toftncM oflotiian night 

Upon Ionian aummer lay. 
One planet gave its vesper light, 

Enough to giiide a lover*t way ; 
And gave the fountain as it play*d 

The semblance of a Hifvery f hower. 
And as Ita waters fell, they made 

A music meet for such an hour: 
That, and the ton«8 ihn gentle wind 

Won from the leaf, as lYora a lule 
In natural melody combined, 

Now tbttt all ruder sound was mute ; 
And odours floated on the air. 

As many a nymph had Just unbound 
Tlie wreath that braided her darit hair. 

And flung the fragrant iresDPs round. 
Pillow'd on Tiolet leaves, which prest 

PllPd the sweet chamber with iheir sighf. 
Laird by the lyre*s low notes to rest, 

A Grecian jMth in slumber lies ; 
And at his side a maiden stands, 

The dark hair braided on h«r brow. 
The lute whhin her slander handd, 

But hU8h*d is all its music now ; 
She would not wake him from his dreams. 

Although she has so much to say, 
Altliougb the morning's earliest beams 

Will see her warrior far away : 
Bow fond and earnest Is the gaze 

Upon these sleeping features thrown, 
8he who yet never d tred to raise 

Her timid eyes to meet his own. 
Bhe bends her lover's rest above, 

Thoughtful with gentle hopes and flssri, 
And that unaiteiabie love 

Whieli never yet spoke but in tears ! 
Site would not that those tears should fall 

Upon the clierish'd sleeper's face ; 
She turns and seea upon the wall 

lit imaged shade, its perfect grare. 
With eager hand she mark'd earh line— 

The shadowy brow the arching head^ 
Till some creative power divine 

Lore's likeness o er Love's shadow spread. 
Blnce then, what passion and what power 

Has dwelt upon tbe painter's art • 
Bow baa it soothed the absent hour, 
• With looJcs that wear Ufe'a loveliest part 1 



From tbs Alboa sf UAf Maiy » 

A liAT OF DBPARTBD liOVB* 

I THINK— I'm almost certain— that I love yon now no iBore 
My jieart has ceased to flutter when the poatman'a ai tbe 

door; 

I do not kiss your writtne, as In (blly ones I did! 

Nor are yOur notes (why send them t) in my Jeaknis boson 

hid! 

I do not idly Taney I read volumes In the sea]. 
Whose quaint device intends anything but— to conceal; 
I don't perfume my paper when I scribble to you now ; 
Or usoeuboss'd, or tinted; and I scrawl, you best know 
liow. 

Pve cens'd presenting flowers, soft things silently to t^ ; 

6ince, for my cooler converse, viva voc* serves as wett. 

I cannot, in the Bail-room, deem of belles yotiraolf the 

ben, « 
And leave, deserted, pining, anzlons, envious, the rest. 

Nor do I, when 1 see yon chauing with another bean, 
Fi^, as If I mutt destroy him, and my eyes could deal tb* 
Maw. 

For I can flirt with fair ones, and without rememb'rins, 

too. 

That once I thought— frights— stupid— all wbo were notjuat 
like you. ^ 

My serenades are over ; ev'ry lyric to the moon, 
• Et cetera, burnt ; my flute is crack'd, my voice gone out 9lt 
tunc; 

My gay guitar is broken ; bat you'd rather like to hear 
That my bralu was crack'd for you, and my heart broke loo* 
my dear. 

I've lately slept qnlte soundly, quit of dreams that uoed to 

be: 

My appetite is charming— I can ent enough for three; 
I sigh, from mere repletion, and ofl muse ; yet 'tis I vow. 
On naught hut cares and crosses— for, I do not love yoa 
now. 

I'm glad we did not marry, as I'm horrl<Hy In debt. 

And you are not the * Fitriune* I'm resolved to capture }— 

yet 

*Twas pity you'd no money, for I reckoned that your 
purse 

Would long tlnce have united us, * for belter or A»r worse.* 

Still— «iill, had you ne'er flirted with ten oozeombs ev'ry 
day, 

To torture, torment, try me— and your sov'reignty displaj, 
We might in time have wedded, with aflbctkm scoroelf 
cool'd; 

Bnfyou sihhreekon'd sadly, in supposiog I'd b« fooled 1 
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■ Little needs to be said by way of introduction 
or exjilanalion of the followinrr tale. Martin 
Meer is noir in process of cultivation ; the ploiirrh 
and the harrow leave more endurini^' rurrovv.s on 
its bosom. It is a fact, curious onoiii^^h in con- 
nexion with our 8(pry, that some years ago, in 
digging and draining, a canoe was found here. 
How far this may confirm our tradition, we lesgre 
the reader to determine. 

Harrington, and his friend Sir Ralph, were 
•proce and well-caparisoned c^aliers, living 
often about court, towards the latter end of 
Charles the Second's reign. What should now 
require their presence in these extreme regions 
of the earth, far from society and civilization, it 
is not our business to enquire. 

" Hojr sweetly and silently that round sun 
links into the water !" said Harrington. 

" But, doubtless," returned his companion, " if 
he were fire, as thou sayest, the liquid would not 
tear bis approach so meekly ; why, it would boil, 
if he were but chin-deep in yon great seething- 
pot." 

" Thou art quicker at a jest than a moral, 
Molyneux," said the other and graver personage; 

thou canst not even let the elements escape 
thy gibes. I marvel how far we are from our 
cousin Ireland's at Lydiatc. My fears mislead 
me, or we have missed our way. This flat bosom 
of desolation hath no vantage-ground whence 
we ms^ discern our path; and we have been 
win4jlM|^about this interminable lake these two 
hours.*^ 

Without so much as a blade of grass or a 
tree to say 'Good neighbour' to," said Moly- 
neux, interrupting his companion's audible re* 
verie ; — crows and horses must fare sumptu- 
ously in these parts." 

" This lake, I verily think, follows us ; or we 
are s^uck to Its side like a lady's bauble." 

" And no living thing to say ' Good b'ye,' were 
it fishL or woman." 

* ** Or mermaid, which is both." Scarcely were 
the words utt^ed, when Harrington pointed to 
t||e water. 

Something dark comes upon that burning 
track left on the surface by tlie sun's chariot 
wbeeU." 

A fishmonger's skiff, belike," said Sir Ralph. 
They plunged through the deep sandy drifts 
towards the brink, hastening to greet the first 
Appearance of life which they had found in this 
l^on of solitude. At a distance they saw a 
remale floating securely, and apparently without 
eflbrt, upon t^e rippling current. Her form was 
raised half way above the water, and her long 
hair hung far below her shoulders. Tikis she 
threw back, at times, from her forehead, smooth- 
ing it down with great dexterity. She seemed 
to glide on slowly, and without supp||t^ yet the 
distance prevented any ve4l)fe^ute OTRhrvation . 
bold swimmer, o' my troth;" said Moly- 



neux; « her body tapers to a fish'e-t^,iio doubt, 
or my senses have lost their use." 

Harrington was silent, looking thoughtful and 
mysterious. 

" 1*11 speak to yon sea-wench." 

*• For mercy's sake hold thy tongue. If, as I 
suspect— and there be such things, 'tis said, in 
God's creation— thou wilt " ^ 

But the tongue of this errant knight would not 
be stayed; and his loud musical voice swept over 
the waters, evidently attracting her notice, and 
for the first lime. She threw back her dark hair, 
gazing on them for a moment, when she sud- 
denly disappeared. Harrington was sure she 
had sunk; but a jutting peninsula of sand was 
near enough to have deceived him, especially 
through the twilight, which now drew on ra- 
pidly. 

"And thou hast spoken to her!" said he 
gravely ; " then be the answer thine." 

" A woman's answer were easier parried than 
a syord-thrust, methinks; and that I have 
hitherto escaped." 

" Let us be gone speedily. I like n«t yon 
angry star spying out our path through thifc 
wilds." 

" Thou didst use to laugh at my superstitions ; 
but thine own, I guess, are too chary to be med- 
dled with." ^ 

" Laugh at me an* thou wilt," said Harriog- 
ten : " w hen Master Lilly cast my horoscope, 
he bade mo ever to eschew travel "when Mara 
comes to bis southing, conjunct with the Plei- 
ades, at midnight — the hour of my birth. Last 
night, as I looked out from where I lay at Pres- 
ton, mctliought the red warrior shot his spear 
athwart their soft scintillating light; and, as I 
gazed, his ray seemed to ride half way across the 
heavens. Again he is rising j'cndcr." 

" And his meridian will happen at ^dnight.^'* 

" Even so," replied Harrington. 

" Then gallop on. I'd rather make my supper 
with the fair dames at Lydiate, than in a mer- 
maid's hall." 

But their progcess was ^tHudc of no slight 
difficulty, and even danger. OqKsionally plung- ' 
ing to the knees in a deep bog, then wading to 
the girth in a hillock of sand and prickly bent 
grass, (the arundo arcnaria^ so plentiful on these 
coasts,) the horses were scarcely able to keep 
their footing — yet were they still urged on. 
Every step was expected to bring them within 
sight of some habitation. 

" What is yonder glimmer to the left.'" laid 
Molyneux. " If it be that hidepus water again, 
it is verily pursuing us! I think I shall be afraid 
of water as long as I live." 

" As |ure as Mahomet was a liar, and the Pope 
has excommunicated him from Pfu-adise, 'tis the 
same still, torpid, dead-like sea we ought to have 
long since passed." 

>^ Then have our demonstrations been in • 
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cirde, in pHc§ of % right Une^ and ir« m fiUfly 

on our way back again." 

Svre enough there was the same broad, itiU 
surface of the Meer, >4hough on the contrary 
side, mockipg day's last gliinroer in the west 
The bewildered travellers came to a MI pause. 
They took counsal together, while they rested 
their beasts and th^r spur-rowels; but the r«3ult 
was by no means satisfactory. One by one <;Stmc , 
oat the glorious throng above them, until the 
heavens grew light with living hosts, and tlie 
•tars^eenied to pierce the sight, so vivid was 
their brightness. 

Tender is a light, thank Heaven!" cried 
Harrington. 

^And it is approaching, thank yon stars!** 
•aid his companion : " I durst not stir to meet it, 
through these perilous paths, if our night's lodg- 
ing depended on it." 

The bearer of this welcome discovery was a 
Und-hearted fisherman, who carried a blazing 
splinter of antediluvian firewood dug from the 
neighbouring bog; a useflil substitute for more 
expensive materials. 

It appeared they were at a considerable dis- 
tance from the right path, or indeed froi%^ny 
path that could be travelled with safety, except 
l^ll^a^ight. He invited them to a lodging in a 
lone hut on the borders of the lake, where he and 
his wife subsisted by eel-catching and other pre- 
Ctrious pursuits. The simplicity and openness • 
of his manner dia^med suspicion. The offer 
was accepted, and the benighted heroes found 
themselves breathing fish odours and turf smoke 
for the night, under a shed of the humblest con- 
struction. His family consisted of a wife and 
one child only; but the strangers preferred a 
bed by the turf embers to the couch that was 
kindly offered them. 

The cabin was built of the most simple and 
homely materials. The walls were pebble stones 
from the sea beach, cemented with clay. The 
roof tree' was the wreck of some unfortunate 
vessel stranded on the coast. The whole was 
thatched with star-grass or sea-reed, blacktoed 
with smoke and moisti^e. 

** You are scantily peopled hereabouts," said 
Harrington, for lajgfc of other converse. 

" Why— ay," returned the peasant; but it 
matters naught;- our living is mostly on the 
water." 

" Apd it might be with more chance of com- 
pany than on shore; — we saw a woman swim- 
ming, or diving, thefae not long ago." 

^ Have ye seen herf" enquired both man and 
dame, with great alacrity. 

" Seen whom?" returned their guest. 

** The Meer* woman, as we caU her." 

" We saw a being, but/)f what nature we tre 
ignorant,, float and disappear as auddeniy as 
though she were an inhabitant 4»f yon world of 
waters." , 

** Thank Mercy !— then she wiH be here anon." 

Curiosity was roused, though it failed in pro- 
curing the desired intelligence. She might be 
bairwoman,half1|8h,for aught they knew. She 



•hfifi otrotfrom Ulto waiter, aod wm v#ry kind 

to them and the babe. ' Such was the sum of the 
information ; yet when they spoke of the child 
there was evidently a sort oTmystery and alargi, 

^ calculated tp awaken suspicion. 

Hp-xring^n looked oq the infant. It was on 
the woman's lap asleep, smiling as it lay; and an 
image of more perfect loveliness and repose he 
had never beheld* It. might be about a twelve- 

' month old ; but its dress did not correspond with 
the squalid 4)everty with which it was aur- 
rSmided. 

• Surely this poor imooeent has not beea 
stolen," thought he. The child threw its little 
hands toward* ^i^m as it awoke; and heeeuii 
have wept, fts moH feeble wail had smktes 
him tojlhe heart. 

Suddenly tfa^ heard a lew murmuring noiae 
at the window. 

She is there," said the woman ; but she 
likes not the presence of strangers. thee 
out to her, Martin, and persuade her to oeme 
iiV" 

The man was absent for a short time. Whea 
he entered, his face displayed as mueh astenisk 
ment as it was possible to cram into a oouBte- 
nance so vacant. 

" She says our lives were just now in danger } 
and that the child's enemies were again in sesLrehi 
but she has put them on the wrong scent. We 
must not tarry here any longer ; we must veBBiare, 
and that speedily. But she would fain be told 
what is your business in these parts, if ye ajreeo 
disposed.'^ 

Why truly," said Harrington, gqm namea 
and occupation need little secrecy. W0 
idlers at present, and having kindred* in the 
neighbourhood, are on our way to the Irelanda 
at Lydiate, as we before told thee. Vertly, there 
is but little of either favour or profit to be had 
about court now-a-days. Naught better than to 
loiter in hall and bower, and fling our swords Uk 
a lady's lap. But why does the woman ask? 
Hath she some warning to us ? or is'Uieie already 
a spy upon our track ?'* 

I know not," said Martin ; " hot sheMtfm 
mightily afeard o' the child." 

^ If she will intrust the babe to mr eare,^ said 
Harrington, after a long pause, I wiU protMl 
k. The riueld of the Harringtons siaM be lU 
safeguard.^' 

The fisherman went out with this nwnagfrr 
and on his return* it was agreed that, a^ goeater 
safety would be the result, the ci^ild should Im- 
mediately be given to Harrington. A aolmffl 
pledge was required by .Ihe unseen vjifiM9^t, 
the truat should be surreoden^ w^nev^, ajp|d 
by whomsoever; Remanded ; likevis^ a rJKifgf 
inviolable secrecy was exacted torn thi^ ' 
that were present. Harrington irew a Mfto^ 
from bis finger ; wJioever returned it f^fifi ,to ^ 
c«ive back ^ child. He saw not thewMoi^mv 
being to whom it was sent; but tl^ idea of 
Meern|raB|f|n,ihe lake,and tl(e. untold .my^^erigp 
beneatSKB quie4;hi4am, camfi'JVividly fotf 
f nUy -on >hi8 recc^kcUoo. 
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Long after she bad departed, the slfange 
erents of the erening kept them ai^ake. £d- 
qniries were now answered without hesitation. 
Harrington learnt that the ** Meer-woman's" 
first appearance was on a cold wintry day, a fevr 
months before. She did not crava protection 
from tlie dwellers in the hut, but seemed rather 
to command it. Leaving (he infant with them, 
and promising to return shortfy, she seemed to 
vanish upon the lake, or rather, she seemed to 
glide away on its surface so swiftly, that she soon 
disappeared. Since then she had visited thfem 
thrice, supplying them with a little money and ' 
other necessaries ; but they durst not question 
her, she looked so strange and fort>iddiDg. 

In the morning they were conducted to Lydi- 
ate by the fisherman, who also carried tkt babe. 
Here they told a pitiable story of their haying 
found the infant exposed, the e^niog before, by 
some unfeeling mother; and, strange to say, the 
truth "was never divulged until the time arrived 
when Harrington should render up his trust. 

Years passed on. Harrington saw the pretty 
foundling expand through every successive stage, 
from infancy to childhood — lovelier as each year 
unfolded some hidden grace, and the bloom 
brightened as it grew. He had marri^ in the 
interval, but was yet childless. His Jadywas 
passionately fond of her charge, and €ri*acc Har- 
rington was the pet and darling of the family. 
If o wonder their love to the little stranger was 
growing deeper, and was gradually acquiring a 
stronger hold on their affections. But Harring- 
ton rememt>ered his vow : it haunted him like a 
spectre. It- seemed as though written with a 
sunbeam on his memory ; but the finger of Death 
pointed to its accomplishment. It will not be 
fulfilled without blood, was the foreboding that 
assailed him. His lady knew not of his giief-* 
ignorant happily of its existence, and of its 
source. 

Their mansion stood on a rising ground, but a 
few miles distant from the lake. He thus seem- 
ed to -hover instinctively on its precincts; though, 
in observance of his vow, he refrained from visit- 
ing lonely hut, or enquiring about its inha- 
bttfbts. Its broad smooth bosom was ever in 
his sight; and when the sun went down upon 
il«w:de brim, his emotion was difficult to con- 
ceal. 

One soft, clear evening, he sat enjoying the 
calm atmosphere, with his lady and their child. 
The sun was nigh setting, and the lake glowed 
like molten fire at his approach. 

" *Tis said a mermaid haunts yon water," said 
Mrs. Harringtons *' 1 have heard many mar- 
vellous tales of her, a few years ago. Strange 
enough, last night I dreamed she took away our 
little girl, and plunged wilh her into the water. 
Bat she never returned." 

*• How I should like to see a mermaid!" %aid 
the playful girl. Nurse says they are beautiful 
ladies with long hair, and green eyes. But," — 
and she looked ^eechingly towards them — 

we are always forbidden to ramble towards the 
Meer." 



^ HarringtoD, the night wind makes you shiver. 

You are Ul!" 

* No, my love. But—this cold air comes won- 
drous keen across my bosom," said be, looking 
wistfully on the child, who, scarc^ knowing 
why, threw her little arms about his neck, and 
wept. 

My dream, I fear, hath strange omens in it," 
said the lady, thoughtfully. 

The same red star shot fiercely up from the 
dusky horizon ; the same bright beam was on the 
wave; and the mysterious incidents of the fisher- 
man's hut came like a track of fire across Har- 
rington's memory. 

^* Yonder is that strange woman again, that 
has troubled us about the house these three 
days," said Mrs. Harrington, looking out from 
the balcony ; " we forbade her yesterday. She 
comes hither with no good intent." 

Harrington looked over the balustrade. A 
female stood beside a pillar, gazing intently to- 
wards him. Her eye caught his own ; it was as 
if a basilisk had smitten him ! Trembling, yet 
fascinated, he could not turn away his glaMe ; 
a smile passed on her dark red visage— a grin of 
joyiH the discovery. 

" Surely," thought he, " 'tis not the being who 
claims my child !" But the woman drew sooie- 
thing from her hand, which, at that distance, 
Harrington recognised as his pledge; his lady 
saw not the signal; without speaking, he obeyed* 
Hastening down stairs, a private audience con- 
firmed her demand, which the miserable Har- 
rington durst not refuse. 

Two days he was mostly in private. Business 
with the steward was the ostensible motive. He 
had sent an urgent message to his friend Moly« 

neux, who, on the third day, arrived at H , 

where they spent many hours in close consulta- 
tion. The following morning Grace came run- 
' ning in after breakfast. She flung hef arms 
about his neck. 

*' Let me not leave you to-day," she sobbed 
aloud. 

" Why, my love?" said Harrington, strangely 
disturbed at the request. 

" I do not know!" replied the child, pouting.* 

" To-day, I ride out with Sir Ralph to the 
Meer ; and, as thou hast often wished — because 
it was forbidden, I guess — thou shalt ride with us 
a short distance ; I will toss thee on before me, 
and away we'll gallop — ^like the Prince of Tre- 
bizond on the fairy horse." 

And shall we see the mermaid .'" said the 
little maiden quickly, as though her mind had 
'been running on the subject. 

" I wish the old. nurse would not put such fool- 
ery in the girl's head," said Mrs. Harrington, 
impatiently. There be no mermaids now, my 
love." 

« What— not the mermaid of Martm Meer.^" 
enquired the child, seemingly disappointed. 

Harrington left the room, promising to return 
shortly. 

The morning was dull, but the aAernoon 
broke out calm and bright. Grace was all im- 
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patience for the ride; and Rosalind, the favourite , 
mare, looked more beautiful than ever in her 
eyes. She bounded down the terrace at the % st 
sound of the horses' feet, leaving Mrs. Harring- 
ton to follow. 

The cavBlers were already mounted, but the 
child suddenly dicw back. 

" Come, my love," said Harrington, stretching 
out his hand ; " look, how your pretty Rosalind 
bends her neck to receive you." 

Seeing her terror, Mrs. Harrington soothed 
these appr^cnsions, and fear was soon forgotten 
amid the pleasures she anticipated. 
' " You are back by sunset, Harrington ?" 

"Fear not, J shall return," replied he; and 
away sprang the pawing beasts down the avenue. 
The lady lingered until they were out of sight. 
Some unaccountable oppression weighed down 
her spirits ; she sought her chamber^ and a heavy 
sob threw open the channel which hitherto had 
restrained her tears. 

They took the nearest path towards the Meer, 
losing sight of it as they advanced into the low 
flat sands, scarcely above its level. When again 
it opened into view, its wide, waveless surface 
lay before them, reposing in all the sublimitv of 
loneliness and silence. The rapture of the cnild 
was excessive. She surveyed with delight its 
broad unruffled bosom, giving back the bright- 
' ness and glory of that heaven to which it looked; 
to her it seemed another sky, and another world, 
pure and spotless as the imagination tliat created 
it. 

They entered the fisherman's hut; but it was 
deserted. Years had probably elapsed since the 
last occupation. Half-burnt turf and bog-wood 
lay on the hearth; but the walls were crumbling 
down with damp and decay. 

The two ft-iends were evidently disappointed. 
At lirncs they looked out, anxiously— but in vain, 
as it might seem; for they again sat down, silent 
ami dej)rcssctl, upon a turf heap by the window, 
while tlie child ran playing and gambolling to- 
wards the bench. 

Harrinirton sat with his back to the window, 
when, suddenly, the low murmuring noise he had 
beard on hi- former visit was repeated. He 
turned 

" TIk i .1 ; not alone; and where is the child?" 
or words to this purport were uttered in a whis- 
per. He started aside; the sound, as he thought, 
was close to liis ear: Molyneux heard it too. 

** Shall I depart?" said he, cautiously; " 1 will 
take care to keep within call." 

" Nay, ' bail his friend, whispering in his ear, 
" thou must ride out of sight and sound too, I am • 
afraid, or we shall not accomplish our plans for 
the child'sHtfcty. Depart witB th# attendants ; 
I fear not the WQioan. Say to my lady, I will 
return anon." 

With some reluctance Sir Ralph went his way 
homewards, and Harrington was left to accom- 
plish these designs without assistance. 

Immediately he walked out towards the shore; 
but he saw nothing of the child, and his heart 
mii|iTd him. He called her; but the sound 



died, with its own echo, upon the waters. The 
tifnid rabbit fled to its burrow, and the sea-gull 
rose from her gorge, screaming away heavily to 
her mate — but the voice of his child returned no 
more! 

Almost driven to frenzy, he rah along the 
margin of the lake to a considerable distance, 
returning, after a fruitless search, to the hut, 
where he threw himself on the ground. In the 
agony of his spirit, he lay with his face to the 
earth, as if to hide his anguish as he wept. 

*iIow long he remained was a matter of uncer- 
tainty. . On a sudden, instantaneously with the 
rush that aroused him, he felt his arms pinioned, 
and that by no timid or feeble hand. At the 
same moment a bandage was thrown over his 
eyes, afd he found himself borne away swiftly in 
a boat. He listened for some time to the rapid 
stroke of the oar|. Not a word was spoken from 
which he could ascertain the meaning of this 
outrage. To his questions no reply was vouch- 
safed, and in the end he forbore enquiry—the 
mind wearied into apathy by excitement, and its 
consequent exhaustion. 

The boat again touched the shore, and he was 
carried out. The roar of the sea had for some 
time been rapidly growing louder as they neared 
the land. He was now borne along, over hil- 
locks of loese sand, to the sea beach, when he 
felt himself fairly launched upon the high seas. 
He heard the whistling of the cordage, the wide 
sail flap to the wind, with the groan of the blast 
as it rushed into the swelling canvas; then he 
felt the billows prancing under him, and the foam 
and spray from their huge. necks at they swept 
by. It was not long ere he heard the sails low- 
ered ; and presently they were brought up along- 
side a vessel of no ordinary bulk. Harrington 
was conducted with little ceremony into the 
cabin ; the bandage was removed from his eyes, 
and he found himself in the presence of a wea- 
ther-beaten tar, who was sitting by a table, on 
which lay a cutlass and a pair of richly embossed 
pistols. ' , * 

" We have had a long tug to bring thee too," 
said the captain ; but we always grappl^ with 
the enemy in the long run. If th^u hast'«d|^t 
to say why sentence of death should not pass on 
thee— ay, and be executed straightway too — asff 
on. What! not a shot in thy locker? Then 
may all such land-sharks perish, say I, as thus 1 
signify thy doom." He examined his pistols 
with great nicety as he spoke. Harrington was 
dumb with amazement, whilst his enemy survey- 
ed him with a desperate and determined glance: 
at length he stammered forth, , 

" I am Ignorant of thy meaning; much less caq 
I shape my defence. W ho art thou ?" 

The other replied, m a daring and reckless 
tone, 

" I am the Free Rover, of whom thou hast 
doubtless heard. My good vessel, and her gal- 
lant crew, ne'er slackened a sky-raker in the 
chase, nor backed a mainsail astern of the ene- 
my. But, i^irate as I am— htinted and driven 
forth, lil^e the prowling wolf, without the com« 
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mon rights and usages of my feflow mei»^ bare 
yet their feelings. I had a child! Thy fell, 
nnpitying purpose, remorseless monster, hath 
made me childless ! But thou hast robbed the 
lioness of her whelp, and thou art in her gripe!" 

As my hope is to escape thy fangs, I am in- 
nocent of the crime." 

^ May be thou knowcst not the mischief thou 
hast inflicted ; but thy guilt, and my berearement, 
are not the less." My child was ailing ; we were 
off this coast, when we sent her ashore, secretly, 
until our return. A fisherman and his wife, to 
whom our messenger intrusted the babe, were 
driyen forth by thee one bitter night, without a 
shelter. The child perished! and its mother 
chides my tardy revenge." 

" *Tis a falsehood !" cried Harrington, « told 
to cover some mischierous design. The* child, if 
it be thine, was given to my care — ^by whom I 
know not. I have nurture<i*her kindly: not 
three hours ago, as I take it, she was in yonder 
hut; but she has been decoyed from me; and I 
am here, thy prisoner, and without the means of 
clearing myself from this false and malicious 
charge." 
The captain smiled incredulously. 
" Thou art lord of yonder soil, I own ; but thou 
shouldest have listened to the cry of the helpless. 
I have here a witness who will prove thy story 
false— the messenger herself. Call hither Onei- 
da," said he, speaking to the attendants. But 
this personage could not be found. 

She is gone ashore in her canoe," said the 
pirate ; " and the men never question her. She 
will return ere mid-watch. Prepare : thou show- 
edst no mercy, and^ have sworn !" 

Harrington was hurried to a little square 
apartment, which an iron grating sufficiently 
indicated to be the state prison. The vessel lay 
at anchor ; the intricate soundings on that dan- 
gerous coast rendered her perfectly safe from 
attack, even if she had been discovered. He 
watched the stars rising out, calm and silently, 
from the deep : " Ere yon glorious orb is on the 
zenith," thought he, "I may be — what!" He 
shrunk from the conclusion. Surely the wretch 
will not dare to execute his audacious threat!" 
He again caught that red and angry star gleam- 
ing portentously on him. It seemed to be his 
evil genius; its malignant eye appeared to follow 
out his track, to haunt him, and to beset his path 
continually with suffering and danger. He stood 
by the narrow grating, feverish and apprehen- 
sive ; again he heard that low murmuring voice, 
which he too painfully recognised. The myste- 
rious being of the lake stood before him. 

White man," she spoke in a strange and 
imcouth accent; the tree bows to the wing of 
the tempest— the roots look upward— the wind 
sighs past its withered trunk — the song of the 
warbler is heard no more from its branches, and 
the place of its habitation is desolate, ^hine 
enemies have prevailed. I did it not to compass 
thine hurt: I knew not, till now, thou wert in 
their power; and I cannot prevent the, sacri- 
fice." 



Restore the child, and I am safe," said Har- 
rington, trembling in his soul's agony at every 
poiat; or withdraw thy false, thine accursed 
accusations." 

** Thou knowest not my wrongs, and my re- 
venge ! Thou seest the arro^ but not the poi- 
son that is upon it. The maiden, whose race 
numbers a thousand warriors, returns not to her 
father's tribe, ere she wring out the heart's life- 
blood from her destroyer. Death were happiness 
to the torments I inflict on him, and the woman 
who hath supplanted me. And yet they think 
Oneida loves them — bends like the bulrush when 
the wind blows upon her, and rises only when he 
departs. What ! give hack the child ^ She hath 
but taken my husband and my bed ; — as soon 
might ye tear the prey from the starved hunter. 
This night will I remove their child from them— 
to depart, when a few moons are gone-^it may 
be, to dwell again with my tribe in the wigwam 
and the forest." 

" But 1 have not wronged thee !" 

" Thou art ot their detested race. Yet would 
Inot kill thee!" 

" Help me to escape." 
Escape!" said this untamed savage, with a 
laugh which went with a shudder to his heart. 

As soon might the deer dart from the hunter's 
rifle, as thou from the cruel pirate who has pro- 
nounced thy death ! I could tell thee such deeds 
of him and these bloody men, as would freeze 
thy bosom, though it were wide and deep as the 
lakes of my country. Yet I loved him once! 
He came a prisoner to my father's hut I have 
spilled my best blood for his escape. I hare 
borne him where the white man's feet never trod 
—through forests, where aught but the Indian or 
the wild beast would have perished. I left my 
country and my kin — the graves of my fathers ! 
—and how hath he requited me f He gave the 
ring of peace to the red woman ; but when he 
saw another, and a fairer one of thy race, she 
became his wife; and from that hour Oneida's 
love was hate !— and I have waited, and not com- 
plained, for my revenge was sure ! And shall I 
now bind the healing leaf upon the wound } — 
draw the arrow from the flesh of mine enemies ? 
Thou must die ! for my revenge is sweet." 

" I will denounce thee to him, flend ! 1 will 
reveal — " . 

He will not believe thee. His eye and ear 
are sealed. He would stake his life on my iide^ 
lity. He knows not of the change." 

But he will discover it, monster, when thoa 
art gone. He will track thee to the verge of this 
green earth and the salt sea, and thou shalt not 
escape." 

With a y^l of unutterable Bcam^jm cried, 
He may track the wflfiibee to fts nest, an4 
the eagle to his eyrie, but 3Cie discerns not one 
foot-print of Onekia's path !" 

The pangs of death seemed to be upon Uxn* 
He read his doom in the kindling eye and almost 
demoniac looks of the being who addressed bim^ 
She seemed like some attendant demon, w^\Mu% 
to receive his spirit His brain grew dizzy* 
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Death woald have been welcome, in comptriflon 
with the horroTB of iti tntictpation. He would 
hare caught her; but she glided from his grasp, 
and he was again left in that den of loneliness 
and misery. How long, he knew not;— his first 
returning recollection waa the sound of bolts, 
said the rude ydTce of his jailers. ' 

In this extremity, the remembrance of that 
Being in whom, and from whom, are all power 
mud mercy, flashed on his brain like a burst of 
hope--like a sunbeam on the dark ocean of 
despair. 

God of my fathers, hear !" escaped from his 
lips in that appalling moment. His soul was 
calmed by the appeaL Vain was the help of 
man, but he felt as if supported and surrounded 
by the arm of Omnipotence, while silently, and 
with a firm step, he followed his conductors. 

One dfmii0bt only was burning aboye. Some 
half-doseo of the orew^ slwd armed on the quar- 
ler-deck behind their chief; their harf»<irbid- 
ding faces looked without emotion upon this 
Bceae of unpitying, deliberate murder^ 

To some question from the pirate, Harring- 
ton Veplied by accusing the Indiaa woman of 
treachery. 

<<As soon yonder star, which at midnight 
marks our meridian, would proFe untrue in its 
course." 

Harrington shuddered at this ominous refer- 
ence. 

I cannot prove mine innocence," said he ; 
'*but I take yon orb to witness that I neirer 
wronged you or yours. The child is in her 
Jceeping." 

" Call her hither, if she be returned," said the 
captain, " and see if he dare repeat this in her 
presence. He thinks to haul in our canvas until 
the enemy are under weigh, and then, Yoh ho, 
boys, for the rescue. But we shall be dancing 
over the bright Solway ere the morning watch, 
and thy carcass in the de'il's locker." 
If not for mine, for your own safety !" 
*- **My safety! and what care I, though ten 
^^Qiousand teeth were grinning at me, through as 
port-holes. My will alone bounds my 
power. Who shall question my sentence, which 
is death!" 

He gnashed his teeth as he went on. And 
your balls shall be too hot to hold your well-fed 
drones. Thy tiearth, proud nan, shall be deso- 
late, ril lay waste thy domain. Thy race, root 
and branch, will I extinguish ; for thou hast made 
me childless !" 

The messonger returned with the intelligence 
that Oneida<was sot in theahip. 

" On shore again, the ! If I were to bind 

her with the main chains, and an anchor at each 
leg, die w<md esoaoi me to go ashore. No heed; 
—we will just aeim&ie affair without her, and he 
shaU drop quietly into a grave ready made, and 
older than Adun* I would we had some more 
of his kin; tbesr should awing from the bowsprit, 
like dttriu and porpoises, who deroar even when 
Ihegr have had emigh, and waste what they can't 
4m»r.'' 



Thou wilt not murder mo thus, dcfencelesf y 

and in cold blood." 

" My chikt was more helpless, and had not 
injured thee ! Ye give no quarter to the pvowl- 
ing beast, and yet, like me, he only robs and 
murders to preserve his life. How far is it from 
midnight?" 

Five minutes, and yon star comet to his 
southing," said the person addressed. 

**Then prepare; that moment marks thy 
death!" 

The men looked significantly towards their 
riflos. 

"Nay," cried this blood-thirsty freebooter, 

my arm alone shall avenge my child." 

He drew a pistol from his belt 

" Yonder is Oneida," sung out the man at the 
main-ttfp; " she is within a cable's length." 

" Heed her not. When the bell strikes, I have 
sworn thou 8halt>^e !" 

A pause ensued—a few brief moments in the 
Hpse of time, but an age in the records of 
thought. Not a breath relieved the horror and 
intensity of that silence. The pktsh of a light 
o^r was heard ; — a boat touched the vesseL The 
Hifell struck. 

"Once!" shouted the fierce mariner, and he 
railed his pistol with the sharp click of prepa- 
ration. 

" Twice!" 

The bell boomed again. 

" Thrice!" 

" Hold !" cried a female, rushing between the 
executioner and the condemned. But the warn- 
ing was too late; — the ball had sped^ though not 
to its mark. Oneida was tfie victim. She fell, 
with a faint scream, bleeding on the deck. But 
Harrington was close locked in the arms of his 
little Grace. She had flown to him for protec- 
tection, sobbing with joy. 

The pirate seemed horror-struck at the deed. 
He raised Oneida, unloosing his neckcloth to 
staunch the wound." 

" The Great Spirit calls me;" she spoke with 
great exertion : " the green woods, the streams, 
land of my Ibrefathers.— Oh ! I come ! " she raised 
herself suddenly, and with great energy, lo<^dog 
towards Harrington, who yet knelt, guarded and 
pinioned — the child still clinging to him. 

" White man, 1 have wronged thee, and 1 am 
the sacrifice. Murderer, behold thy child!" — 
She raised her eyes suddenly towards the pirate, 
who shook his head, supposing that her senses 
grew confused. 

" It was for thy rescue," again she addressed 
Harrington, " The Great Spirit appeared to me: 
He bade Ac restore what I had taken away, and 
I should be with the warriors and the chiefs who 
had died in battle. They hunt in forests from 
which the red deer flies not, and fish in rivers 
that ^rc never dry. But my bones shall not rest 
with my fathers !— I come.—Lake of the woods, 
farewell!" 

She threw one look of reproach on her de- 
strviyer, and the spirit of Oneida had departed. 
The pirate stood speechless and bewildot«d. 
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fie looked on the child— a ray of recoUection 
teemed to pass over his visage. Its etpression was 
softened; and this man of ontlawry and blood 
became gentle. The savage grew tame. The 
CMNnmon sympathies of his nature, so long dried 
np, burst forth ; and the wide deep flood of feeling 
and. affection rolled on with it like a torrent, 
gathering strength by its own accumulation^ 



Yeaif after, in a secluded cottage, by the 
mansion of the Harriugtons, dwelt an old man 
and his daughter. She soothed the declining 
hours of his sojourn. His errors and his crimes 
— and they were many and aggravated— were 
not unrepented of. She watched bis last breath; 
and the richest lady in that land was tub 

pirate's DAUttHTER." 



mm TOIOB OF TBCB WIND* 

There to nothing in the wide world wo Uke the voice of a 
tplrit.'*->6EAT's Lrrmg. 

Oft 1 many a toIm is thine thou Wind! AUl many a toIm 
If thine. 

From eTcry fcene thy wing o^ertweeps, thoa bear'st a gound 
and iign, 

A nliMifel, wild, and atrong Uioa art, with a maecary an 
lUneowo: 

Aad the fjilrit U thy harp, O wind ! that give the auwering 
tone. 

Tboa luec been aeroM red fieldi of war, wlwre sbiTer'd 
lielmetille, 

Aad thou brlngest thence the thrilling note of a Clarion in 
the sky; 

A rattHng of proud banner folds, a peal ofttormy dniBM— 
All tJieae are in thy music met, as when a leader conies. 

Ttott hast been o'er solitary seas, and fWun their waste 
bsouglit back 

, Saeh noisa of waters that awoke in the mystery of thy 
track. 

The chime of low, soA, southern waves on some green, 
palmy shore. 

The hollow roll of distant surge, the gatber'd billows' roar. 

Tbov art come (torn Forests dark and deep, thou mighty 
nwfalog Wind .* 

^ Aad thou bearest all tlMlr nnlsoiia la one fall swell eon- 
bined: 

The restless pines, the moaning streami all hidden things 
and free 

Of the dim, old, toandlng wilderness, have lent their soqI to 
ibee. 

Thoo art come IVom cities lighted op for (ba^oquerer pa«s- 

Tkm art walUng irom their streets tba soand of kaugbity 
revelry ; 

The ToWkm of triumphant wheels, the harplnpi In the haH, 
The far-offshouts of multitudes are in thy rise and fall. 

Tboa art come firom kingly lomb and shrines, from ancient 
minsters vast. 

Through the dark aisles of a thousand years thy lonely wing 
haikpasa*d; 

TIM baei caught ike Aotbcn's billowy swaH,tha stately 
ibie*stone. 

Far a chief with bis sword, and shield, and helm, to his 
place of slumber gone. 

Tfeaa art com ftom hmg iKsakaa boawa, wherein oar yoang 
days flew, 

Thoo h«H feun4.8weat voices lingering there, the loved, the 

kind, the true ; 
noa eairest back ihoca melodies, though now all changed 

and fled- 

Bsaau, baattll» and haaat m nac with mmk: (him the dead! 

Ate aQ theae notes in tkee^ wild Wind 1 these many notes In 
tkeef 

Fbr la o«r awa nrfbtbam^d aaola tbair Hhhis aiustaaialy be: 
Itol bvrlaA but nnsiesgiBf lAsrs, TboeglN waiolM, Mo- 
aMry Um, 

Warn whoaa deep Urn tha tones ai* poiii*«i througli all 
etttb^B harmoBies ! 



FORSAKB MB VOTI 

" Upon l»er cheek 

The story llv*d, and shrinking shame was tbara— 

Beseeching looks, paiufHil humility ; 

And Arom her face was gone— A^j^^— >sve when she 

Glanced in petitioning beauty to the skies, 

Beeking relief or paidon !** 

BaERT CotHWALk 

FotsAKB ma not— foriake me not, 

I left my home for thee ; 
And wearily roamed through foreign lands, 

And over the stormy sea : 
r ve been to ihee for many a yaar, . 

A fond and nUibful wif$; 
Have cbcfcr'd thy hours of pain and care. 
And encounter'd, with thee, all strife ;] 
And now, though brighter may be thy lot— 
f^ioke m9 not^f«rtake me noi! 

' For ttiee I left a fothor*s arm^ 
I waa bis only pride ! 
He wept V— though grief and shaate were great. 

He blest his child and died ! 
His poor, his erring, way v^rd child, 

Was blest too, and forgiven ; 
He raised bis hands and bis dying eyas, 
And commended me to heaven I 
It was for thee I left that cot. 
And, now, I pray thee, forsake me not ! 

Thoa know*st how happily I rotmM 

Amid the flow*refs fair, 
That bloom'd, like happiness around 

£ach bright and gay parUrre ; 
Thou know'st that sorrow, pain nor core, 

E*er smote my gullllest breast ; 
And my heart was llgbt as the floatldg air. 

For 1 was beloved snd Jrteat : 
Now I pray, by tbe Joys of that haUow*d spot, 
Fdnake me notn-forsake ma not I 

I listened to thy luring voice, 

Bellev'd each wprd as spukea ; 
And when my heart would aioet njolca, 

Alos— alas— *twaa broken ! 
I followed thee, when the hand of fota 

Threw thee back in life's career ; 
And when thine heart was desolate. 

Mine too was In its sear : 
Ah, can such moBsenis be forgot 1 
I pray tbee-I pray thee, forsake ma aat ! 

Thou hast caH'd me »• thy angel— thy wift P\ 

Realize but the word thou bast spoken ; 
And raise once again into llfo. 

The spirit bow bUghied and broken ; 
Ah, think loo of her who irtplsad— 

Seom'd-bepeless-tAf vu^l Ah. dwall 
Ob the msdnem thn death ihou would'st bring 

On the heart that sUII loves thee too well ! 
For fte mercy of Heaven, reflect on my lot— 
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"I AM innocent— let that content you," said 
Mala?ol(i. 

It does content me," replied Beatrice ; "but 
will it content Heaven? Believe it not. The proud 
spirit sins deeply in the very act of denying 
sin; for who outlives but one rising and setting 
of the glorious sun, and does not, in thought or 
deed, offend the Almighty ? Hear me, Malavol- 
ti— hear me, and heed ine. You are doomed to 
die; all intercession, all the prayers and suppli- 
cations of friends and kindred, have been cast 
bjick upon them ; and I, your motticr, pleaded 
for .your life in nature's hulicst accents, have 
■wept and sned in vain. Bcason vvitli your con- 
diftfl%thcn, us if disease or length of years had 
<teotigt)t yuu to the grave ; and do nut. in scorn 
' 8^ Worldly wronj^, Lu wroti;^ your eternal soolas 
to hazard im'iiirientlv, if nut surely to llin^ uway, 
its salvation. jl >-'U ay you are innocent." 

** i ami I am ! ' exclaimed Malavolti; iffipa-. 
tiently. 

" Ay,*' answered Beatrice, " of blood— of that 
one crime, for which, unjustly, you are to die; but 
not of all crime, and therefore not fit to die, till 
by meek repentance, and perfect faiih in Christ's 
atoning sacrifice, you wash out every stain ; for 
ip the centre of the proudest heart the seeds 
of rottenness lie enshrined." 

" True, most true," replied Malavolti, calmly. 
*• And it is most true, too, that I am to die— but 
never on the scaffold. Fools ! They think these ' 
fetters, and this dungeon, and their careful watch 
to keep from me each implement of death, will 
achieve their triumph ; as if steel, or poison, or 
the free use of hands, were all the means by 
which a man can escape from injustice. Oh, mo- 
ther ! do not weep, nor look upon me witli such 
sorrow. I am so changed by what I am, that my 
heart aches not, as once it would, to see your 
tears, nor smites me with that remorse a son 
should feel, who makes a mother weep." 

"Alas! alas!" exclaimed Beatrice, sobbing 
piteously, " I can bear to lose you in this world, 
for I feel that our earthly separation will be 
short. But it is terrible to thiok that I must lose 
you fmt ever, Malavolti ; and that when my own 
dying hour comes, its pangs will be mitigated by 
no hope of rejoining thcc, my only one, * the 
choice one of her that bare thee,' in the man- 
sions of the blest, in the abodes of everlasting 
peace. Oh, God ! what affliction it is to be a 
mother, when the child we cleave to is encom- 
passed with trouble." 

Malarolti bit his lip, which quivered with emo- 
tion, in spite of himself ; and his eyes glistened 
with tears that he cbuld not repress. There was a 
tone of soch deep angnish in the voice of Bea- 
trice, as she uttered the last words, such a truth 
of maternal suffering in them, that even Ike gao- 
Ur, who sat in one corner of the cell, felt a sort 



of pity kindling in his ragged bosom, and ha 
addressed Malavolti. 

"Come,signior," said he, rising and advancing 
towards him, "don't be too obstreperous. You 
see what a way your poor mother is in, and it ia 
not much she asks of you, mcthinks, when she 
only begs you to have a priest. W hat harm can 
he do you ? You say you are innocent ; but that 
does not make the matter either better or worse, 
as I can perceive ; for, innocent or guilty, your 
head is to chopped off, and so you ought to be - 
shrived. You are not the first man by many, I 
can tell you, that I have had under my care, who 
has felt a little qualmish about confessing his 
guilt. According to their own account, indeed, 
very few of them deserved what they got; 
but what tlien ? They were none the better for 
being innocent ; so do what your |nother wishes, 
send for a priest and confess your innocence 
to him. It will be a comfort to yourself: and I 
am sure tliis noble lady will be all the happier 
for it, when you are gone." 

"My good fellow," replied Malavolti, who 
knew exactly what the gaoler meant to say, 
though his manner of expressing himself was 
neither very bland nor much adapted to his pur- 
pose,—" My good fellow, I'll talk with you upon 

this subject when we are alone " 

"Which we must soon be now," interrupted 
Verruchio, "for the evening gun went ten mi- 
nutes ago; and by this time they are making^ 
preparations to lock up the outer prison gates 
for the night." 

At these words Beatrice arose, and embracing 
her unhappy son, the wretched mother took her 
leave, imploring him to think of all she had said, 
and prominng to return on the following morn- 
ing at the earliest hour which the regulations ioft 
admitting strangers would permit. Malavolti 
kissed her tenderly, but made no reply; and 
when she had quitted the cell, he cast himself 
upon his litter of straw to brood in silence over 
his design. 

Malavolti was a Florentine by birth, but a 
Neapolitan by education, and by all these rela- 
tions, social, moral, and political, which constitute 
the affinity of country. His father was of patri- 
cian descent, though he inherited with the pure 
blood of his ancestors only a very slender portioa 
of that wealth which in former times had ranked 
them with the princes of Italy. Still, however, 
the wreck of his patrii^onial property, that had es- 
caped pubUc confiscation, and the waste of private 
prodigality, through the long course of three cen- 
turies, enabled him to maintain the indepen- 
dance, if not to assume the state, of his noble 
lineage. At an early age he married Beatrice 
Polenta, the youngest daughter of the Marquis 
Polenta, and of a family as noble, but as decay- 
ed as his own* The personal charms of the yoath* 
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Ad B«aitrio6, and the lofty qualities ei* her cha- 
racter, were her only dowry ; hut when she he- 
stowed these, with her heart's first love, upon the 
father of MalaToiti, she went to ^e alter rich in 
the coetiiest treasures of a hridc. It was about^ 
two years after their marriage, and when Bea- 
trice had giren hirth to the son whose doom she 
now bewailed so bitterly, that she accompanied 
her husband to Naples, where he had sought and 
obtained a civil office of considerable rank and 
emolument under the Neapolitan government. 
But he had scarcely entered upon its duties, and 
began to nourish hopes of future advancement, 
which lay fairly within the range of his position, 
when a malignant fever, whose fierce progress 
BO skill could arrest, brought him to his grave in 
the short space of three days. 

Beatrice idolized her. husband. Every hour 
since their union had developed some fresh cause 
why she should do so. "When the ardour of 
mere passion had subsided, instead of clinging to 
her only by the cold remembrance of expired or 
expiring sympathies, (that common though feeble 
link of conjugal attachment,) far nobler bonds 
succeeded. T^e lover, chosen by the heart alone, 
had grown into a being whose virtues kindled the 
devotion of the mind, ^nd this ]6ye dies not, 
because it is inspired by that which partakes not 
itself of death. Memory retraces, in fleeting co- 
lours, that comeliness of the body which was plea- 
fSftt to the eye, when the body lies in corruption; 
but the enduring record of departed goodness 
dwells in tiie soul, like the writing that is inscri- 
bed upon adamant. 

There is in singleness of grief— in the rare 
privilege to sorrow, without the upbraiding con- 
% sciousness of disregarding duties,— a refuge for 
the mourner. When we can say to ourselves, 
our tears hallow the dead, but wrong not the liv- 
ing; when we feel we are at liberty to con- 
secrate our whole existence to the deep silent 
homage of the tomb, because we ,feel that all 
we have lived for has been taken from us, and 
that therefore all our thoughts may gather, un- 
blameable round the past, and a mysterious and 
scarcely earthly repose, dwells withw us. We 
shut out the world, and a calm sdemnTsubmission 
of the bereaved spirit seems to reconcile us to 
afflictions with which we are thus permitted to 
hold undisturbed commuuion. But this sabbath 
of the heart was denied to Beatrice. She had 
been a happy wife ; he who had made her so lay 
festering in his shroud ; yet— she was still a mo- 
ther, and her maternal yearnings gave eloquent 
lan/^iage to the utter helplessness of her first- 
bom. "Poor child!" she would exclaim, as she 
watched its placid slumbers, or gently wiped 
away the tears that had fallen on its orphan brow, 
"it were a cruel office for my hand to barb 
death's arrow afresh, and leave thee, like a thing 
of chance^ to sink or swim, upon the waters of 
liie. That thou art fatherless, is Heaven's will ; 
but wherefore thou art so, concerns thy wretched 
mother less to know than it does to confess be- 
fore Heaven the sacred duties she has to dis- 
dtturge towards thee ! Yes, thou sleeping image 



of hira who sleeps in death !— ftou strange and 
incomprehensible source of brig(ht hopes and t 
laughing future, streaming across my dim path, 
like sunbeams irradiating the dark edges of a 
passing thundercloud, giving fair promise of a se- 
rener sky anon! — ^yes, thou secret spell, that canst 
make a mother's warm smiles glow within the 
cold, cold sepulchre of her widowed heart, 1 will 
bid sorrow be gentle for thy dear sake; and 
when my sad thoughts steal to thy father's grave, 
or linger there with fond recollections, summon 
them back to the cradle of our child, and make 
them obedient servants to thy happiness." 

Beatrice kept faith with herself. As years roll- 
ed on, the prattling infant grew into the sturdy 
boy ; and the sturdy boy ripened into the manly 
youth, in whose every look and feature, tone of 
voice, proud bearing, and impetuous spirit, she 
saw the exact counterpart of him whom in her 
youth she had loved to idolatry. Nor was the re- 
semblance the self-created picture of a mother^s 
partial eyes. Friends and kindred, nay even 
strangers, who knew the father, would dwell up- 
on the extraordinary identity which shone forth 
in the younger Malavolti. Oh ! Ubw she would 
sometimes sit and gaze upon him, or mark his 
lofty carriage as he trode the earth, or listen to 
his full melodious voice as its tones deepened 
into manhood, and in the thrilling ecstasy of 
imagination forget that twenty years had passed 
away ! In such moments, he was her own Mala^ 
volti, and she the Beatrice Polenta who had stood 
with him blushing at the altar, and weeping in 
the fullness of her joy. When the delusion 
vanished the charm remained, and the son was 
loved with feelings in which Beatrice uncon- 
sciously mingled the memory of her husband. 

He was in his seven-and- twentieth year when the 
lamentable event occurred, which consigned him 
to a dungeon, with the sentence of a felon's death. 
Lamentable indeed it was in its consequences to 
Malavolti; but he was the victim of circum- 
stances and not of premeditated iniquity. Without 
seeking it, and, in truth, without deserving it, he 
had drawn upon himself the enmity of a young 
Neapolitan nobleman. Count Brittomo. The 
immediate cause of this enmity was jealousy ; 
the imagined offence of Malavolti, a secret in-- 
trigue with his self-assumed rival's mistress, the 
beautiful Angelica Donzelli. But Malavolti was 
too proud an aspirant for woman's heart to dis- 
pute its possession. The loveliest of the sex, £f 
she could balance between his pretensions and 
those of another, was disdainfully released by 
him from the perplexity of a choice; though, in 
a case where he had once been received, he 
would punish an intruder, while he relinquished 
with scorn the object of contention. This haugh- 
ty feeling, which could be satisfied witk^othing 
less than unquestioned and unquestionatue supre- 
macy, presented an insuperable barrier to what 
he would have considered the intolerable degra- 
dation of seeking to supplant another frxxm whom 
the tenor of possession might be supposed to 
consist in the mercenary conditions of a sH^j^ulat- 
ed price. Still more was it a defence against 
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tbe DMan and ykiful ambition of dectoioff him- 
•olf a tiiitor ibr the prefarenoe wbioh had been 
already bua f^ed with the aanctity of Ioto. 

Britlorno, however, aotio^ under the influence 
of seemiBii; circumstances that warranted his 
■nspicioo, and ignorant of Malavolti's creed in 
matters of gallantry, had pampered his jealousy 
with what he deemed proofs of design, if not of 
success, in participating with himself in the fa- 
Tours of Angelica. But instead of making a di- 
rect accusation, be sought to invoWe Malayolti 
in a quarrel, by stinging insiouations or insolent 
taunts. Malavolti had noticed these splenetic 
•fibrts i but though a man of fiery character, and 
prone enough to dare the proudest he who ruf- 
fled his self-complacency by a look only that 
coukl be construed into a precursor of defiance, 
be held the mastery over his impetuous passions 
with too noble and dignified a spirit, to let them be 
played upon, or to suffer tlmt they should be made 
the instruments of his own arrogance at the will 
of another. Hitherto, therefore, he had studiously 
parried, sometimes with raillery, sometimes with 
•com, and sometimes with contemptuous silence, 
the repeated endeavours of Brittomo to provoke 
him into a feud ; but the latter goaded on by his 
fancied wrongs, and mistaking the deliberate 
self-command of Malavolti for a taint of coward- 
ice, angered him at last beyond the endurance of 
that habitual control which he had imposed upon 
his feelings in all their previous claahiogs. It 
was in the saloon of the Duke of Montrefelto, 
and in the presence of some ef the most distin- 
guished inhabitants of Naples, that Count Britr 
tomo happened to encounter Malavolti on an 
evening subsequent to one in which he believed 
he had been serenading the fair Angelica under 
her garden window. Malavolti observed that his 
brow was more tempestuous than usual, and that 
the firm compression of his lipe, and the scowl- 
ing wrath of his eyes, indicated he was writhing 
under the torment of strong emotions. It so 
chanced, too, that Malavolti, who was a little 
flushed with wine, felt an inclination to sport 
with his moody humour ; and advancing towards 
Brittorao, be remarked with a tone of careless 
freedom, that he had ^'n^er seen tlie incompara- 
ble Angelica look so lovely as when last he saw 
her at the opera. She seems passionately fond 
of Music" 

''Yes," replied BrittornOy curling his lip into 
nn expression of cold disdain, " so fond of it, that 
I believe she sometimes finds pleasure in the dis- 
cordant twanging of a cracked guitar," 

''I dare say," rejoined Malavolti: ^for the 
soul holds intercourse with the divine melody of 
aA air it knows, in spite of its bungling execution, 
as we can withdraw ourselves from the rant and 
moaot<^tof a bad actor, and sufier the mind to 
settle ^on the inspired conceptions of the bvrd 
whose language he profanes." 

You seem to understand the ^iwer of music 
over a baart suaeeptihle of its charms^" aoswer- 
nd BriUomo* 

''Ok?'! replied Mjda3r(^gaily,'< it is not the 
ffmit of lomao only over siMceptibk hearts thai 



I understand* I have studied ev^ry areiMM te 

them," . 

" And made yourself master of all, I doubt 
not," said Brittomo, ironically. 

*' And made myself master of all," repeated 
Malayolti, '^from a burning look, and an in- 
expressible tender sigh at morning prayer"—— 
To the lascivious treachery of a midnight sa- 
renade under a garden window," intenmpted 
Brittomo, abraptly. 

'' Aye," said Malavolti, laughing; ''an evening 
serenade by moonlight under your mistress** 
window, especially if you can find your way lo 
her bed-room window, is our charming Italiaii 
method of delicately ofiering the homage of an 
impassioned heart to its refined idol. But for the 
grossness of what you call the 'lascivious treach- 
ery of a midnight serenade,' I am no follower of 
such pastimes. They are apt to give a man the 
quinsy : or, as it may chance, provide a grave fer 
him before he has thought seriously of dying." 

" And yet, signior," answered Brittomo, fold- 
ing his arms in his mantle, while he fixed hia 
eyes steadily on Malavolti, " thMe are foofe in 
this city of Naples, who tempt we chance yon 
mention." 

" There are fools everywhere, as well at in 
Naples," retorted Malavolti, giving a marired 
emphasis to his words ; "but the fool to wonder 
in my mind, is he who rashly seeks to play with 
a lion till he rouses him. Rousing him at once 
were better, if he have nerve for the eacountor." 

" Your pardon, signior," said Brittomo, with 
much caustic bitterness ; " I can imagine a eii- 
max of folly beyond that, and my school-feoy 
reading furnishes me with the example— the aas 
who clothed himself in the lion's sldn, mmU 
thonght he was a lion; but when he meant to roar 
he only brayed,— and laughter, not terror, mm* 
the consequence." 

"Count Brittorno!" exckiimed Malavjte 
fiercely, stepping closer to him ; " there is ol> 
fence in your words. Am I their aim ?" 

"Signior Malavolti," replied Brittomo, sapcne , 
tically, "a Neapolitan does not (tde that question. 
Or if be dees, k is only for himself to be directed 
in his resolves by the answer. But you are a Whp- 
rentine!" 

" Enough ! " said Malavolti. 

" More than enough," replied BritteKni, eo»- 
temptnously ; " and yet, I dare say iesa &an 
sufficient." 

Malavdti's person seemed to dilate itsdf with 
indignation, as he glared upon Brittemc^and 
addressed him in a stem and angry voiee:— 

" Florentine, or Neapolitan^— either or beth^ 
for birth and breeding dispute the distinction in 
me,— the high >bkK>d of Italian nobility runs in 
my veins, and you have to learn I shall not 
dishonour it. JFhy you are my enemy, I know 
not : and because I know not, I have avoided 
being yours. For months you have crossed WDlf 
path, at every turn meanly seeking to fiiete» a 
private quarrel upon me, and so make a canan 
eC vindictive strtfs to hide the true one. Waa 
tUamaaiy? If yon could dare to tkenk 1 M 
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Wfoogod yaa yoo ibould hwe had tbe greater 
daring to tax me with the wrong, and not bait 
me with ambiguous taunts and obscure allusions, 
like •> foul bird of ill omen, who shuns the light, 
bntecreams portentously, shrouded in darkness. 
I am choleric and proud enough to be stung with 
iflynry: and being chafed, as now I own myself 
to be, prompt enough to strike at my assailant. 
Follow me, Count Brittomo !" added Malarolti, 
pointing to his sword and retreating a few paces. 

"If, as you say, signior," replied Brittomo, 
with an air of cold, insulting mockery, it has 
taken months to chafe you, perhaps the noble heat 
flmt bums so fiercely at present* will hardly cool 
before the morning. J have a pleasant appoint- 
ment an hour hence, that might be marred -were 
J te go forth with you now ; but you know my 
retreat," he continued significantly, ^ the silvan 
TiUa where 1 sleep during these sultry nights of 
swrnner/' 

"It contents me," said Malavolti, after a 
pause. " Be it so." Then advancing to Brittor- 
no, be added, " But, Count, that there be no mis- 
take in this bminess when the morniog comes, 1 
I make my pleasant appointment with you, thus" 
— striking him gently on tbe arm with bis gloves 
He then turned on his heel, and quitted the room. 

The blood flushed into the face of Brittomo ; 
his sword was half out of his scabbard : and if 
those who were standing round had not held him 
back, the saloon of the Duke de Montrefelto 
wonld hare been the scene of a sudden combat, 
where nothing less than the death of one or both 
of the combatants must have ensued. 

That nsgbt, in repairing to his villa. Count 
Brittomo was way-laid and assassinated. He 
was discovered the following morning, at the foot 
of the steps leading up to the Marble Terrace, 
^Borered with wounds, as if he had either fought 
desperately with his murderers, or they had wan- 
tonly mangled his body with repeated stabs. 
There were strong reasons for supposing, too, that 
tJM fatal encounter bad not taken place where the 
body was found, but that it had been brought 
Ibere after life was extinct; as there was a 
track of blood through the garden, and for 
a considerable distance along the unfrequented 
road which led to the viUa. 

Suspicion naturally fell upon Malavolti, wW 
was tnnnediately arrested. He denied the crime 
kid to his charge, and 4pmanded to know the al- 
leged proofs of his guilt. But the compendious 
principles of criminal jurisprudence which regu- 
lated ^he Neapolitan tribunals, were too well 
adapted for the gratification of powerful malig- 
■ity, to protect less powerful innocence. The fa- 
mily of Brittomo was potent in its wealth, in its 
ftlliaiK)es,in its influence; and the trial of Mala* 
*^ Tolti was so conducted, as to secure that decision 
'.'fiom his judges, which had been already bargain- 
ad for by his prosecutors. He was found guilty 
«pOR tbe negafive evidence of bis own inability to 
4bpTOr« his guilt. Sentence of death was passed. 
Ifakrelti appealed to the superior court. Grey 
bead! and wrinkled brows, clotbed in scarlet and 
«nifaM, w«Bt threvgh tbe soiemn pftaotibtiity of 



revising a decree which they nerer intended lo 
reverse; and Malavolti had the,- consolation of 
knowing that all the forms of joilipe had been 
duly observed, in grave mockery of all its essen- 
tial principles, and its fundamental spirit* He 
was ordered to be executed at the expiration of 
three weeks. 

It was on the day this decision of the sup#- 
rior court had been officially notified, that his 
noble minded mother, resigned to part with him 
in this world, but deeply impressed with the aw* 
ful necessity of religious preparation for the next, 
had vainly besought him to employ those means 
of eternal salvation, of whose efficacy she not 
only entortained a profound belief, but the root- 
ed conviction, that without them the everlasting 
perdition of the soul was inevitable. Hence her 
entreaties ; hence her imploring supplications to 
Malavolti, who resisted her prayers from no infir 
dclit}' of the heart, nor from any lukewarm sei^ 
timents of devotional piety. But in his proud 
scorn of a malefactor's death on the scaffold*— in 
the fierce resentment of his impetuous spirit at 
the iniquity of his sentence— and in the bitter re- 
pugnance he felt to furnish such a triumph to his 
enemies, had he conceived a purpose, the execo^ 
tion of which, while it dazzl^ his heated imagi- 
nation by the heroic fortitude which it demanded, 
sternly admonished him, he must yield neither to 
the soHcitatioDs of filial love, nor to the some- 
times importunate cravings of fainting nature* 
(which in the hour of death, doth ravenously hun^ 
ger for the food of eternal life,) by admitting 
priestly counsel. If he would persevere to the 
end, he must hold no parley with creeds or dog- 
mas. Therefore was his mother denied ; though 
to deny her as he did, was a harder trial of his 
resolution than the stern purpose for which he 
denied her. 

On the following morning Beatrice visited her 
son as she had promised to do. There were the 
visible traces in her countenance of much men- 
tal an^ish, and much bodily suffering. She em- 
braced Malavolti in silence; but there was a 
clinging tenderness in her embrace, as if she 
were loath to part with her treasure : and when 
she grasped his hand, the pressure of her own 
was a mute exhortation to be composedt which 
spoke to his heart. 

" I have spent the live-long night in prayer for 
thee," said Beatrice, after a pause, '*aad my hope 
is strong that I have not humbled myself before 
God in vain ; for, methinks I behold in thee, my 
son, the departing signs of that sore tribulatioB 
which so grievously oppressed me yesterday*" 

^ Yes," replied Malavolti, cafanly, <4t is doubt, 
not certainty, that makes a steadfast spirit ftdter. 
^Till yesterday, life was a stake I played fori 
and though my chance was desperate, fever^ 
ish hopes hung trembling on the throw. To-dAy« 
I count the hones between oae and the grave; anA 
I thank the reverend council for their despatch. 
They might have ckithed cmelty in tbe |^rb «f 
mercy, and, by seeming to deUberalj^ knocked 
me with the b^f that justice sat in 11^ -ngik 
hand, and that tbey coold aseouto the j«d(PBiBl 
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of troth. Testerday the terron of death were 
upon me,becaAi8e in tny heart there still linger- 
ed the ^ladaess which whispered to it, the light 
is sweet, and it is a pleasant thing for the eye to 
behold Uie sun ; but to-day, the terror is gone, 
and I languish for the end.*' 

I grieve to hear thee say so," answered Bea- 
trice; "for it is pride, not religion, that sup- 
ports you ; Pride, which is of this world only, 
who, when she plants her foot upon the sand, be- 
m lieres she treads upon a rock. I do not doubt you 
dare to die, but I dare not think of what it is you 
dare, when it is only death you are prepared for. 
It is a miserable vaunt, Malavolti, to boast your 
equaliiy with the beasts that perish ! Yet, you do 
no more, when you make your reason perform 
the office of their instinct, by exchanging the fear 
of death which should appal the most righteous, 
for the ignoble heroism of merely despising the 
body's sufferings." 

** Would you have led me forth to eicecution, 
and see me mount the scaffold like the vilest cri- 
minal?" exclaimed Malavolti. 

" No" answered Beatrice, firmly ; " I would 
not lead you forth to execution— I would not be- 
hold you mount the scaffold— I would not see you 
die at all, if what I would were what 1 could. 
But, can you bid these stone walls yield you 
a free passage to liberty and life f Can you 
achieve the substitution of a just pardon for an 
unjust sentence? Oh, my son! can you — can you 
escape the scaffold ?" 

" Aye !" murmured Malavolti. 

" How ?*' said Beatrice. 

Malavolti was silent. Beatrice looked at him 
for a moment, and then advanced with a slow 
Hep and dignified air," Proud man!" she ex- 
claimed, " tremble at what you see ! Behold 
your mother kneels to you !" 

Beatrice knelt at the feet of her son. Mala- 
volti covered his face with his hands. 

" Hear me, Malavolti ! When you were a cra- 
dled infant, your father died. I did not mourn 
as women do who shed brief tears upon a hus- 
band's grave, and balance the eccount of sorrow 
with the surplus of remaining joys. Mine was 
the condition, rather of a prosperous merchant, 
whose wealth is great indeed, but all, all embark- 
ed in one fair venture, which being wrecked, he 
is a very bankrupt, even to the beggary of hope. 
But what did I when the tempest came and strip- 
ped me of my wealtli? Ah, my son! I forgot 
myself, and remembered you! I commanded 
back my tears— I stifled my sighs— I calmed my 
^rief, divorced my sad thoughts from your fa- 
ther's tomb, and lived through many a grievous 
hour because thou didst live. Now, Malavolti, I 
demand sacrifice for sacrifice ! Give me, in re- 
turn f9r all the years 1 have been a weary pil- 
grim on this earth for thee, the few miserable 
days that stretch between the present one and 
that whereon it is appointed thoi) must die. Oh, 
God ! the pang is sharp enongli to look upon you, 
as now 1 4k>, and think how I must lose you ; 
yet can 1 gather some awAila tion from the 
knowledge, thai a thousand puny accidents in 



life's daily course might hare wrought the tame 
calamity, with a suddenness, too, whose shock 
would have bruised my poor heart leven worse 
than this that hath befallen. But my thoughts 
grow frantic, Malavolti, and my affliction is with- 
out hope, when I behold thee 'blotted out of the 
Book of Life, and not written with the righteous;' 
when the tremendous truth strikes me, ^that 
from beneath, hell is moved for thee to meet thee 
at thy coming!' " 

Mother ! mother !" exclaimed Malavolti, in 
a voice suffocated with emotion, " spare me !** 

Son ! son !" rejoined Beatrice, rising, spare 
me and save thyself! Disrobe thy haughty spi- 
rit of those tinsel gauds of a mountebank world, 
whose vanities thou ne'er again must look upon; 
prepare for death, not as a pageantry, where 
man is to look on and call you noble, but as a sa- 
crifice where the eternal God is to be appeased, 
and which the saints of heaven may offer np, 
vrith prayers upon their golden altars." 

MaJavolti, whose face was still covered with 
his hands, wept bitterly, and his sobs were au- 
dible. 

Blested be those tears !" exclaimed Beatriea, 
in a voice of fervent zeal ; " they are the gra- 
cious harbingers of contrition, the penitential 
waters of the soul, which cleanse it from its im- 
purities. Oh, my son ! child of my love ! my only 
one ! 1 never saw thee weep, till now, that sor- 
row, for thy sorrow, whatc'er it was, did not 
make me prone to weep too. But this grief k 
holy; and with a jpy as holy do I welcome it* 
The parched earth smiles not more grateMy 
when the gentle rains descend, than does my al- 
most withered heart smile in gladness, refrc^hei 
by these precious drops thine eyes let fall." 

She paused. But while she gazed at Mai; 
ti, her features assumed an expression of 
sanctity, which seemed to heighten with her 
gressivcly deepening conviction that the m< 
of assured victory was near. Blended, howeiq|p^ 
with this saint-like ecstacy, there was a trouMril 
air of chastened and subdued, though intml^ 
melancholy, which told all the story of # mother's 
grief. Whatever might be the sublime consciv 
ousness of triumphant piety, it could not silence 
the voice of nature ; and that voice eloquently 
revealed to the heart of Beatrice, that after all 
she had done, she had but brushed away a loath- 
some weed growing in t^e rank soil of a gra)re« 
The grave remained ! 

Malavolti, meanwhile, was fearfully agitated. 
The impassioned appeal of his mother l^d un- 
nerved him. He spoke not, neither did he un- 
cover his face. But his labouring chest, the 
trembling of his body, his deep-drawn sighs, sind 
his convulsive Sobs, denoted what a tempest 
raged within. Grasping the ponderous fetter that, 
hung upon him, he arose, paced up and down 
cell, and dashed away, with an impetuous hi 
the tears that still gathered in his feyes. Beatrice 
uttered not a word. In anxious silence she 
watched the stormy conflict of his passions. It 
was to her the omen of a prosperous issue ; for 
what alone she feared was that calm unroiSed 
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spirit, which, in the beginning, had betokened so 
fixed, so d^p, and so inexorable a purpose. 
Some minutes had thus elapsed, and the violence 
of Maiavolti's emotion was gradually subsiding, 
when he approached Beatrice, took her hand, 
and, in a faltering voice, addressed her : 

"You have prevailed !" said he. " Be satis- 
fied ! I am as innocent of this crime, mother, as 
when you bore me; doubt not that. But you 
iliaU see me mount the scaffold like a felon; and 
I will die — a murderer's death— and let a holy 
priest shrive me of my sin. All this I'll do, in 
poor requital of that weary pilgrimage you have 
home for me. But oh ! I did, indeed, meditate 
&r other things ! I did look to mock at my de- 
stroyers, and in such a way as would have told 
the world that Malavolti, who shrunk from the 
axe, had a fortitude to embrace a hundred deaths 
in shunning one — to die hourly, ay, hourly, though 
the space allotted him yet to live. But it is idle, 
to now, talk of cancelling oaths made to my own 
heart in Ihe agony of shame, as 1 contemplated 
the ignominious scene of a public execution. 
Do with mo as thou wilt." 

Beatrice embraced her son, and wept upon his 
bosom. The feelings of both were at that mo- 
ment beyond tho reach of language ; and even 
after their first vehemence had abated, silence 
was the sanctuary of their thoughts. The mind 
of Malavolti had undergone a complete revolu- 
tion. He had a new character to play ; new pas- 
sions to control and guide ; new duties to learn ; 
and a new path to tread i» his passage to the 
grave. Beatrice, on the other band, now that 
the pressure of the greater evil was removed, felt 
with accumulated sharpness that which she fan- 
cied was entirely blunted, because its pain had 
been lost in the more acute anguish of one whose 
anticipation maddened her. She could now me- 
ditate upon the single grief of her approaching 
bereayement, and sorrowful enough were her 
meditations; but never once did she allow them to 
betray themselves by word, or sigh, or tear, or 
look, in the presence of Malavolti : No! This in- 
comparafefie woman, with all the lofty spirit of the 
noblest matrons of ancient Greece and Rome, 
held her maternal grief in subjection, that she 
might the better comfort and sustain her son. It 
was only when she was alone, and in the solitude 
of her own thoughts, and unobserved of any, that 
she paid the natural tribute of the heart, and dis- 
charged it of its swelling burden. 

Time passed on, and every day Beatrice was 
at her post No sooner did the hour strike at 
which the outer gates of the prison wore unlock- 
ed, than she presented herself for admission, and 
sought the gloomy dungeon of Malavolti. Some- 
times she was accompanied by the venerable Pa- 
t dre Anseltno, who administered the holy offices 
' of religion, and with pious zeal prepared her «n- 
hapy son for death. It was an inexpressible con- 
solation to Beatrice herself to participate in these 
offices, to listen to the exhortations of the sacred 
apostle of grace, and to join her own fervent 
pirayers with the appointed ones of the church, 
'fiir the efficacy of their intercessioQ. At other 



times, when Anselmo was delayel or prevented 
in his attendance by duties elsewhere, she would 
sit for hours with Malavolti, discoursing of a 
world to come, with such calm earnestness of 
voice, and with such seeming tranquillity of spi- 
rit, that, but for the affectionate ardour of her 
manner, she might have appeared a kind friend 
only seeking to lighten the tribulation of a friend, 
instead of an anxious, heart-broken mother, sup« 
porting a beloved son under the trial of approach- 
ing death. 

It was on the evening of the eighteenth day, 
and when only three more intervened before the 
day of execution, that Malavolti was awakened 
from a quiet sleep into which he had fallen, after 
the departure of Beatrice for the night, by the 
harsh grating of his cell door. 

" Here is a holy father," growled Verruchio, 
" who says he must speak with you. He would 
not be denied ; but by St. Agnes, it is as much as 
mine office is worth to let him in at this untimely 
hour. — You must be quick, friar, or come again 
in the morning, for I shall return speedily to 
conduct you forth." 

The goaler retired, locking the door after him. 
Malavolti, in the dim twilight of his cell, could 
just discern the tall figure of a man, closely 
wrapped in the cowl and black drapery of a 
Franciscan monk, who listened a moment to the 
receding sound of Verruchio's heavy footsteps 
along the stone passage, and then striding hasti- 
ly up to him, threw back his hood and cloak, ex- 
claiming, " Fly! save your life!" 

"Who are you?" replied Malavolti, raising 
himself from his straw. 

" It matters not. I come to save you. There 
is no time for words. Put on tha disguise. THe 
gloom of evening will befriend you. Get beyond 
the prison walls. There you will find persoi* 
waiting to convey you from the danger of pursuit; 
and leave the rest to me." 

"Why should 1 do this?" 

"Tut' tut— ask questions, man, when you have 
leisure to be inquisitive. A moment's irresolu- 
tion, and we fail. Here— hold your chains thus, 
and they will not clank : wrap yourself in this 
cloak, draw the cowl down round your face, and 
be sure you speak not, nor walk with too eager a 
step, till you are once fairly on the outside. 
Here— here." 

" You come upon a thriftless errand, whoever 
sent yon," said Malavoltff disengaging himself 
from the disguise which the stranger was j^cing 
upon him. 

" Are you mad ?" 

"No; 1 am innocent!" replied Malavolti 
proudly. 

" Granted; but your death is inevitable." 

" I know it; and I will not avoid it by an act 
which would give every tongue in Naples a li- 
cense to say I deserved it." 

"By St. Francis!" exclaimed the stranger, 
" you amase. But T have risked too much al- 
ready, not to risk a little more. Content to fly, 
or " 

"Or what?" interrupted Malardtl^ 
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^ Hmrk l-^Vemiolno returns. I hear his foot- 
■ lep < ' yiiok I qniok ! I'll throw myself on this 
straw, while you, as the door opens, stand pre- 
psred to qnit the cell, so that he may not enter 
bnnself and perceire the cheat, When you are 
safe, I know a way tosaye myself.'' 

«<Tou disturb me," said Malavolti. <*6e quick 
yourself, rather, and resume, for your own secure 
return, the disguise that has enabled you to come 
•ftfelyhiuKer. Whoe'er you are, your motives 
claim my gratitude, though 1 disdain to use the 
mans you proffer."* 

The next moment the key was beard in the 
door. The stranger instantly clothed himself in 
fais monk's garb; as Vemichio entered, ejacu- 
lated in a low yoice a pious BenedidU! and 
slowly followed him from the cell. Maiavolti re- 
turned to his straw : but it was long before the 
perturbation which this mysterious scene had oc- 
dasioiwd would allow him to sleep. There was 
DO due by which to unrarel the interest any hu- 
man being, except bis mother, could be sup- 
pesed to feel in his fate, sufficient to suggest such 
an enterprize ; and he well knew it originated 
not with her. She had, all along, fixed hi$ 
thoughts too steadily upon the fatal consumma^ 
tion of his iniquitous sentence; and was, besides, 
as Incapable as himself of favouring a scheme, 
whioh, though it might save his life, would ratify 
kit imputed guilt. Wearied with conjectures, he 
at length sunk into a feverish and disturbed 
skimber. 

Not such was the slumber into which he sunk 
a few short hours before he went forth to execu- 
tion. Beatrice had obtained permission to pass 
with him that last, that dreadful night. And she 
so. At midnight, the good Padre Anselmo 
retired to seek a brief repose, promising to re- 
«nrn at sun-rise. Beatrice sat by her son's side, 
supporting his head upon her bosom, and gazing 
wistfully at those features whioh had the pale* 
ness of long imprisonment upon them, but no- 
tbiog else to wring her heart. Their expression 
was angelic, and shone with the sanctity of per- 
fect resignation. As she parted the clustering 
raren locks that covered his fine open brow, she 
thonght he nemr looked so much like his father, 
as she last remembered him, when he too in hit 
dying hoar reclined upon her bosom. And then 
unbidden recollections crowded fast upon her 
mind; step ^ step thev carried ber back through 
beried hopes, and might dreams, that were, 
when all of present joy and all of future bliss, 
that beamed like sunny visions upon the spark- 
ling tide of time, was precious to her, only be- 
cause it ira# shared, or prophesied of being so, 
in years te come, with her much beloved son. 
The traaiitimi from these remembrances to the 
womm befere her was dreadful. It pierced her 
wry sonl t and it was a relief from the torture of 
her own solitary thoughts while Maiavolti slept, 
whf tiM entrance of Anselmo oaOed both ber- 
•ilf and bim to the solemn prepnrations for the 
•c^fekL 

The bdl toUedl the assistents of the prison 
entered the dmgeen to attire Malarohi in the * 



usual dress of a criminal who is to £e for 
der. A faint flush passed across hls^heek dur* 
this humiliating ceremony, and he cast bis eyee 
round his cell for his mother, as if be would have 
conveyed to her by one hurried look, all that hit 
pruud spirit then suflered as the price of yielding 
to her prayers. But she was no longer present. 
Firmly resolved to abide all, while she could hm 
firm, she had found it impossible to witness thie 
ceremony, and to take her last farewell, without 
betraying such emotions as might have annian« 
ned Maiavolti at the moment when he had most 
need of all his energies. She had, therefore with* 
drawn, unperceived, pronouncing no other adiev, 
than the mute one which was concentered in th« 
agonizing look she fixed upon him, as she hvr- « 
ried out of his presence for ever ! 

The procession began. Maiavolti walked with 
a firm step, an erect figure, an air of conscioiie 
innocence, and with something of expressed con—' 
tempt for the injustice he sustained, mingled with 
a profound character of religious awe at the so- 
lemnity of his situation. Tho scaffold was erect- 
ed about a hundred yards from tlie walls of the 
prison. It was a beautiful summer morning, and 
the sun shone with all the brilliant radiance, and 
the air fanned upon his pallid cheek as he pate- 
ed into it, with all the balmy softness of the Ita- 
lian climate. The assembled crowd was num^ 
rotis] but of the many thousands who were the^ 
collected, not one ventured to disturb the tht^- 
ing silence of the scene. Maiavolti surreMd 
the multitude; and tgain his face was fluriie^fifbr 
a moment, while his knitted brow and the hau|^^ 
gathering up of his body proclaimed that one test 
struggle with himself— one expiring rally cf mere 
earthly passion— was throbbing in his heeK. — 
But it was soon over, and he ascended the {fcaf- 
fold with the calm demeanour of a man in i^em 
the fear of death had passed away. 

The last offices of religion were performed %y 
Anselmo, who had retired a few paces fVom ||!e 
block ; the executioner stood ready with his Aift 
—and Maiavolti was in the act of kne^ipg dowil^ . 
afler having requested the headsman dNVn striked 
till he gave the signal by stretching forth his hand, ^ 
when a voice from the crowd exclaimed, " Stop ! " 
Maiavolti either heard it not, or supposed it was 
some other cry ; for he knelt down, while the as- 
sistants proceeded to place him in the proper 
position, when the same voioe, in a louder eM^ 
frantic tone, was heard again. Innocent ! In« 
nocent!" it cried, or rather screamed. The 
words were instantly repeated by a thousand 
tongues, and the air resound^od with tumultnont 
shouts of " Innocent ! Innocent t" The scene 
that followed was at once sublime and terrific. 
Maiavolti raised himself on one knee, and gaaed 
wildly round, as if suddenly aroused firom seme 
fretful dream. The officers of justice, mistak- 
iog the confusion for a desperate attempt at ree- 
cue, laid hold of him, aiid endeavoured to foree . 
his head down again to the block, while the ex^ 
cutioner, grasping the axe firmly in both ha»d|^ 
with a ferocious look^ stood to an attitnde ftlT 
stnke the fatal blow the moment there wat mMbF 



fmr him to wiM iha imImmmU Tb# popukce 
h ai i u rf , gfogn^n FeUod-^ioid load and louder 

if«krolU» inibft^i^'ff Btfeofftb, wrcAtad Idra* 
fnm tbiNM irho ireno atruggiiog to bold bim, 
HImI^IUm »flQW>iao«(H>raiig fti Cbo throat of the 
esii9«tipiier« who tod ruaod bis im to fell bim 
wfcmiiOMtood* Tbo pooplo, bearisg dowo all 
opposition, mshed forward; Malavolti aod the 
WWWilion or rolled tofotber oo the plajtform, the 
lait^r iteming wUh blood frosn a woood inflicted 
Willi Ih4 own im io fiUiog , wboA ju«t at tbat mo- 
MlH ft ima WM molorctfig his way tbnmgh the 
mw4» M»d r^^gen^iog the eteps of the sc^Sold* 
h wa« tkm Count Brittonio himtelf 2 He wu 
ta ro l o peai in m bJgok cloak, bis bat off, bis foa^ 
tipat diatortoi with agony, and ogrlaiiwipg, in a 
▼oiae that rasoandfd aJbore the wild roar of the 
Mohitiido, ^ Lodi OB met look on mei^l am 
Mttoroo*-MaiaFolti is innocent !" The eye of 
MalaFoUi eangbt ose glimpee of- his peraoa, and 
bursting into a^ hysterical laugh, he swooned in 
the arms of the Padve Anselmo. A tremendous 
^nt of exultation burst from the populace, 
Whiok vas repeated wriih deaioaing ru^aee, 
whMi Ifaoir saw the band of Malavolti firmly 
gyaspod m tbat of BritifiTm>i who wa» kneeling 
bybiasido. 

In a (am momeQU,peaeo was rastor^; and 
tfaoBgfa mo ooo ooold eKplaia the oause of what 
tfasy bad ail witoessed, every one rejoiced hi the 
miittoidoiis praserraliMi of a#oblo oaralier from 
an wunorited and sfaameiiil death. Malarolti, as 
soon as lie rooorerad fsom his sweon, was con- 
duoladboek to the prison amid the bow silent 
sympathy of the thonsands who had assembled to 
beholl his eipscntioo. They gently blessed him 
as fad passed, but abstained from all rioient de» 
moKit rations of joy, with an iostioctire delieaey 
ef iaelaBg, whioh animated the whole as if they 
were bat one man, and taught them to reverence 
tbo'grattdenr of his situati^. 

Aad Beatrice ! Where was she? Didnomes« 
Sanger of%ladness poor die bsdm of Joy into her * 
sad heart f Was there no swift tongne to tell her 
shewas still a mother f Oh, yes ! Those shouts 
f-tbat wild vproai^those straining notes tbat 
iUed the veiy air with voices innumerable, cry* 

• mjg aloud, ^Malavolti! Innooent!'' outran the 
mtmt tidings of the good Anselmo, who sought 
iha poor raonroer in her desolate habitation. I 
will praise the Lord as long as I live ! I will sing 
^aise to my God while I have ray being !" was 
aM she eould say; when, with streaming eyes 

^ upraised (o Heaven, she again folded in her arms 
her Itving son ! 



A l<ew words wiU suffiee to relate the circum^ 
I stances which led to this extraordinary oatM- 

tropho, fhe Count firittomo was the victim of 
Ims own snares. Belleviiig that Malavolti was 
%i his aeoret lival in the aflfeotlens of his mistress 
Angeliea, he had resorted to the fanuliar praetiee 
wi his oowBtvy, and employed tiiree desperate 
' Ivavos to^growl about the grenadi of his vMla, 



and watch their opportunity for assassinating 
him, should he approach the liovue. These faired ^ 
stabbers had been in his pay for several weeks; 
but as MaUvolti was really no candidate for the 
lady's favours, they might have pursued their 
honourable calling for as many months without 
surprising their prey. It was to this secret am- 
bush, however, that Brittorno alluded darkly, 
when (in his altercation with Malavolti, at the 
Duke de Montrcfelto's) he retorted, that there 
were fools in tbe city of Naples who tempted 
the chance he mentioned,"— tbat of being pro* 
vid^ with a grave before he thought seriously of 
dying, " By what fatal mischance, or under what 
unforeseen circumstances it happened, was ne* 
ver known ; but tbat very night Count Brittorno 
bionelf, repairing to his villa, was mistaken for 
Malavolti, set upon by bis own blood-hounds, and 
left for dead, in the way already mentioned. At 
§s6t^ Britt<Mmo believed that the persons who had 
attacked him were hired by Malavolti, who had 
taken that method to supersede the necessity of 
meeting him on the following morning. Heooe 
his own willingness, and that of his family, U> 
conceal the fact of his wounds not being mortal^ 
in the hope that the convenient forms of Neapo* 
Utan justice would work out their revenge by 
sending him to a scaffold; while they knew it 
would be no inexpoible offence in the eyes of the 
majority of their countrymen, tbat Brittorno 
should afterwards appear. He would be rid of 
a detested rival at all events; and be did not 
despair of living down whatever odium the oir> 
cumstaoce might at first excite. Tbe scheme, 
therefore, was folly resolved upon, and adroitly 
managed. -But in the interval, and while ilowly 
recovering from his wounds, Brittorno reoeii^l^ 
unequivocal proofs from bis mistress, that his 
suspicions were utterly unfounded with regard 
to Malavolti, and he also learned who were his 
real assassins. It was then that something like 
oompunctimi began to awaken in his breast for 
the impending fate of Malavolti. He would 
willingly have rescued him from it. But how 
could he do so without betraying his own uopa- 
rallePsd perfidy ? His first contrivance was send- 
ing one of his mjmnidons, disguised as a monk, 
to prevail upon Malavolti to esoiipe from prison ; 
but when this project failed, htf knew not what 
to do. Base as he was, he could not reccmcile, 
even to hii consoiencerthe idea of sacrificing, 
not only an innocent man,^ut one who, he had 
ascertained, had never wronged him in the point 
where he was most sensitive. Still he could not 
resolre to make the sacrifice of himself in the 
only way tbat would enable him to do substantial 
justice. At length tbe day of Malavdti's execu* 
tion arrived, and, impelled by a restless impulse, 
which he strove in vain to resbt, he mingled with 
the crowd in disguise; but when he saw tho 
guiltless Malavolti in the act of offering upa lifo 
he had not forfeited, his emotioBS became so vio- 
lent and ungovernable, that he rushed forward 
to arrest the fatal catastrophe in the way de- 
scribed, though almost too late to giye effect to 
his taWmy awakened sense of honour. 
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TBATELUNO EQU1PACE8 CV A FUS14N FtflfCKSS. 

fw the Tory gray of the monnng, before objecU ^ 
could be well distinxuished at fifty yards distance, 
when the shades of the high towers and turretad 
walls were alone enough to hide whatever might 
be at their base, a procession was seen to issue , 
from the lofty porticos of the royal Palace of 
Tehran. The principal object consisted in a 
richly equipped takhterayan, mysteriously cur- 
tained orer with crimson cloth, embroidered in 
«11 its compartments with the royal insignia of 
Persia (the sun rising behind the back of a lion 
vouchant,) and which covered a frame of gilded 
lattice-work. It was borne between two richly 
caparisoned mules, whose housing of red cloth 
oorered them ahnost entirely, whilst tassels of 
prions colours hung about their heads. Other 
mules equally caparisoned were in attendance, 
Ikat they might be exchanged at pleasure, and 
ao steady were the paces into which they had 
been trained, that they travelled for days toge- 
ther without breaking into a trot. The litter was 
spread with the softest mattresses and cushions, 
that no accidental jolt might discompose the per- 
son within, and the great care which was shown 
itt property conducting it over the most easy 
paths, disclosed how important it was thought 
that the occupant should be treated with the 
highest consideration. This oonvcyance was 
olosely surrounded by several women on horse- 
back, some clad in crimson cloth cloaks, having 
the privilege of exposing their faces, for such is 
allowed to ladies of the royal household, and 
others clothed from head to foot in impenetrable 
veils of white muslin. Some three or four led 

*ie8, richly caparisoned, were marshalled at 
e distance in front, whikt mules bearing rich 
yakdans or trunks were seen hastening at a dis- 
tance from the line of march, the whole being 
marshalled by the royal cunuclis, who with loud 
fihrill voices, and angry words and gestures, were 
casting about the eyes of watchfulnesa and sus- 
picion, in order to discover any audacious tres- 
passer who might have transgressed the awful 
Corook. The whole was closed by the person 
of the Khnjeh Bashi or eunuch in chief, &nd a 
numerous suite, who were ready at the smallest 
signal to scour tl|e country, and inflict immediate 
death on any ui^flo-tunate offender. 

The mysterious individual who occupied the 
litter was no less a personage than the Princess 
Aroima, niece of till king, whose charms we 
must for the present keep veiled from our reader, 
as they were in reality from all mortals, until 
they must of necessity be disclosed to him, and 
in the mean while we must allow the passage of 
the procession to produce that effect upon the 
country where the Corook was proclaimed, 
which it always did, namely, fear and curiosity* 
How every man's heart beat with desire, as the 
confused tread of the procession passed his gate; 
his imagination conjuring up to him, in the very 
name of the Banou, charms which none but a 
Houri of Paradise could possess ! But again, it 
sunk when he reflected how near^e was to deatb« 
thould hit curiosity prompt him to proQmde ertn 



the tip of his moostaohe through the ofaink of hia 
fkst closed shutter, to steal a look! « And when 
the procession issued into the open conntry,Mn- 
stead of passing through an industrious peasantry 
enlivening the fields, this awful order produced 
an untenanted wilderness, for even if one un- 
lucky wight was seen, it was in the act of flying 
for his life, as if he were pursued by a plague, 
or fearing the influence of the petdlentiai si- 
moom. 

The old draw-bridges creaked, as in successkn 
the procession cleared first the ditch which im- 
mediately surrounds the ark, and then that wliich 
enchrcles the town, and having once passed the 
fortification, and got fairiy into the sahanuor the 
plain, as the day dawned, the indi? iduajs who 
composed it got into better humour; the women 
began to talk and to show off their horsemanship, 
and every thing promised a day of enjoyment — 
emancipation from the confinement of the walk 
of the harem being alone one of the greatest 
de&ghti which m Persian woman can enjoy. 



TBS GAAVE. 

O THE grave! the grave! It buries evoy 
error; covers every defect; it extinguishes eiyry 
resentment From its peaceful bosom springs 
noar%ut fond regrets and recollections; who can 
look doirn on the grave even of an enemy, and 
notfeel a compunctious throb that ever he should 
hav« >rarred with the poor handfU of earth that 
lies mouldering before him? But the grav« of 
those we love— what a place for meditation! 
Then it is we call up in long review the whole 
history of virtue and gentleness, and the tboownd 
endearments lavished upon us, almost unheeded 
in the daily intercourse of intimacy — then*^ is 
we dwell upon the tenderness, the solenur^nfed 
awful tenderness of the parting scene; the Ml of 
death, with all the stifled grief; its noiseless at- 
tendants; its mute watchful assiduities; the tot 
testimonies of expiring love, the feeble futtei^g. 
Ay, go to the grave of buried love and meditat#! 
'—There settle the accounts with thy dtescience 
of every past endearment, unregarded, of that 
departed being, who never, never can return, to 
be soothed by contrition ! If thou art a child, 
and hast ever added a sorrow to the soul, or a 
sigh to an affectionate parent— if thou art ^^^^ 
band, and hast ever caused the fond ^><)b<>4Hr 
ventured its whole happiness in thy arms to AHf 
one moment of thy kindness or thy truth — if thou 
art a friend, and hast ever wronged in thought, 
or word, or deed, the spirit that generously con- 
fided in thee— if thou art a lover, and hast ever 
given one unmerited pang to the true heart that 
now lies cold and still beneath thy feet— then be 
snre that every unkind look, every ungracious 
wivd, every ungentle action, will come throng- 
ing back upon the memory, and kno<Mbg dole- 
fully at thy soul— then be sure that thou wdown 
sorrowing and repentant on the grave, and utter 
the unheard groan, and pour the unavailing tear 
••^nore bitter, because unheard and unavailing* 
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IVAPOIiEON BUONAPARTE. 



Thx portrait of NapoleoD, on the opposite 
page, will be generally recognized as a spirited 
mnd faithful likeness. The history of this won- 
deWal and fortunate man is so familiar, that it 
woold be trespassing unnecessarily upon the 
patience of onr readers were we, in this place, 
to gire more than a mere outline, furnishing a 
few facts and dates for convenient reference. 

Napoleon Buonaparte was bom at Ajaccio, in 
the island of Corsica, dh the 15th August, 1769. 
His family had been of distinction in Italy, but 
removed to Corsica during the war between the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines. His father was an 
advocate of considerable reputation, and his mo- 
ther, Laetitia Romolini, since so celebrated as 
Madame Mere, was remarkable for her personal 
beauty and the strength of her mind. On the 
morning of Napoleon's birth his mother had at- 
ttoded mass, and on her return was suddenly 
seized, and the future hero of his age came into 
the world, on a temporary couch, covered with 
tapestry representing the heroes of the Iliad. 
He was her second chfld. Joseph, the ex-king 
of Spain, for many years a respected inhabit^U 
of this country, was the oldest There were« 
three younger brothers, Luci^, Louis, and Je- 
rome, and three sisters, Eliza, Cardine^-^d 
Pauline. 

In 1776, Napoleon was admitted into the mili- 
tary school of Biienne, where he was distin- 
fuisbedfor his mathematical attainmentf; but 
was unapt in general literatufe. In 1783, on the 
recommendation of his teachers, he was trans- 
fl$rred to the Royal Military school at Paris, an 
extraordinary compliment to the genius of a boy 
of fourteen. "ffieTe he spent neariy three years, 
devoted to mathematics and history, his chosen 
suthors being Plutarch and Tacitus. In August, 
1785, be obtained his first commission as Lieu- 
tenant of Artillery. In the beginning of 1792, 
he became Captain of Artillery, and witnessed, 
though he did not partake, the terrible revolu- 
tionary scenes of the 20th of June, and the 10th 
of August. His first military service was in 
' Corsica in 1793, where he rcSluced a small for- 
tress, in which he was afterwards besieged, and 
kimself and his companions obliged to abandon it, 
and betake themselves to the sea. On the 18th 
December, 1793, Napoleon achieved his first 
memorable exploit in recovering Toulon, which 
had previously been in the hands of the English. 
From this time Napoleon advanced by rapid 
strides to greatness. He was directed to join 
the army of Italy, then stationed at Nice, with 
the rank of chief of battalion. Here he rendered 
good service; but after the fall of Robespiew, 
being suspected of having supported the party 
of that odious monster, he was for some time ne- 
glected. On the 4th of October, 1796, as com- 
mander «f the forces of the National Convention, 
be achieved the triumph of that body, and laid 
the foundation of his own future greatness, 
r 

■r 



Within five days after this affair, he was named 
second in command of the army of the interior, 
and soon after became commander-in-chief. In 
1796, Buonaparte married Josephine, and three 
days afterwards again joined the army of Italy, 
at Nice. In less than three months he fought 
and conquered at Monte-Notte, Millesino, and 
Mendai, thus opening to hipsetf the gates of • 
Italy. At the bridge of Lodi, soon after. Napo- 
leon distinguished himself no le&s by his skilful 
arrangements, than his personal courage. It 
was here, in conseqhence of his gallant beha- 
viour, that the soldiery gave him the honorary 
nickname of the The Little Corporal. On the 
14th <tf May, fourteen days afterwards. Napoleon 
entered Milan, of which he took military pos- 
session. As these were among the earliest of 
Napoleon's achievements, we have referred to 
them particularly : his subsequent progress du- 
ring the remainder of this campaign was .no less 
brilliant and rapid. He overrun all Italy ; oom- 
pelled Venice and the Pope to submit to his 
victorious arms, and drove Austria into a treaty 
ef peace, by which France was an immense 
gainer. Returning to Paris, where he waq re- 
garded with coldness by the Directory, his active 
mind planned the celebrated Eg3rptian e^edi- 
tion, on which he embarked on the 19th of May, 
1798, taking with him 40,000 picked soldiers, and 
some of the ablest generals then in the French 
service. The events of that expedition need not 
here be recorded : they are among the darkest 
and brightest of Napoleon's eventful life, and me 
full of romantic interest. In little more than 8 
year he returned to France, and availing himself 
of the agitations which his friends had created, 
overthrew the power of the Directory, and as- 
sumed the First Consulate. During Buona- 
parte's absence, Austria had re-conquered nearly 
all her Italian possessions, and one of the Chief 
Consul's first objects, after settling the internal 
government of France, was to break down the 
growing power of that nation. At the head of 
his army he effected the passage of the Alps, 
crossing the great Mont St. Bernard, the great- 
est exploit of modern warfare, and pouring down 
upon the plains, carried victory with him wher- 
ever he went. The surrender of Geneva and 
the triiUnph at Marengo, with the restoration of 
all that had been lost in his absence, brought 
Napoleon back to France covered with fresh 
glory. On the 15th May, 1802, he was proclaim- 
ed Consul for life. In 1804 he was endowed with * 
the title and authority of Emperor of the French. 
The famous battle of Austerlitz in December 
1805, established the imperial dignity, and from 
that time Premiers, Dukes, and Marshals were 
created, a magnificent court established, and 
allihe ceremonies of royalty strictly observed. 
After four years passed in the construction and 
completion of the most mighty projects, both civil 
and military, the celebrated Code de Napoleon 
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— public works of all kinds — Ihc invasion of 
Spain — new triumphs over Austria— Napoleon 
divorced Josephine and married the Arch- 
Duchess Maria Louisa, and on the 20th of 
April, 1811, had issue, the late Due de Reich- 
stadt, who soon after his birth was publicly pro- 
claimed King of Rome. From thi^ time for- 
ward Napoleon's fortunes seemed to decline^ 
Iif 1812 he made his disastrous Russian expedi- 
tion, from which he returned with a loss of 
400,000 men, including forty-eight generals, and 
3,000 regimeqjal oflrcers. Reverse followed re- 
verse, until Aprir,* 1814, when the allied armies 
having previously entered Paris, he was com- 
pelled by his {>GriloU8 position, to abdicate the 



THB aiIN8TRBti*fl FARBWSXZi* 

^ #■ 

Tbb la«t, iHt tone hath died. 

Oh ! bid It wake once more; 
Bid the si ad harp again the awelllDg tide 
or stately inoslc pour- 
For^ink we now beneath the aaddenlng apell 
or our loved MinstrePi long that bade rutwtU, 

We marked hit kindling eye. 

And there a holy fire 
Shone aa a day-beam Ctom that llgkt on Idgh 
Which anfeit doth Inspire ; 
A9d hU cheek flualied, aa his proud aong iowe4 Cm, 
Like to the billuwa or a waking aea. 

And firmer grew hl« hand. 
More passionate his lay, 
Ue-bade lib guardian angels bkea his land. 
So dear— so far away ; 
Until we caught the furvonr of his tone. 
And our heart's prayer made answer to lilt owh. 

Then came a aoAer strain 

To fill tbe eye with tears, 
And the aouPa inner dfpths with moamftil pain, 
To linger there fur years: 
While breathless tremblings made tl.e boson tbriR, * 
Lest hia last music should too soon be atiU. 

For we had loved him welt, 

Through many a changing day; 
Re was not with us as an ocean shell. 
Cast up— then swept away : 
But from a band of brotherhood it bore 
Song, step, and smile— to 



thrones of France and I (air, and consent to a 
voluntary exile in Elba, retaining the empty title 
of Emperor, and a scanty establishment. In less 
than a year, apoleon taking advantage of fresh 
discontents, returned to France, resumed the 
imperial government, and after a brief reign of 
an hundred days, was finally overthrown at Wa- 
terloo. His banishment to St. Helena, his eob 
ployments on that desert island, and bis dealbon 
the 5th of May, 1821, are all familiar. 

In this brief sketch of the greatest^ man oC 
modem times, we have purposely avoided all 
commentary, and only alluded to such events as 
were necessary to maij^in the connexion of his 
history. 



THB POBT»fl RBQrITlBlI. 

Pbacc I exalted spirit ! 

To thy tomb ao lowly; 

Thou, In mansions holy, 
filestinga dost Inherit; 

Eanb, unkind and cold, 
Joy and hope denied thee, 
Thee doita alienee boM 

Whom no kinsmen weep; 

Tet. where thou doet sleep 
Let me rest bealde thee. 

What is life ?— a Ur€t; 

Death ?— a home of quiet, 
* Where the shout of riot 
Comes intruding never : 
Little heedest thoo. 
Though a world deride the*; 
Heaven la round tbee new; 
I may siied a tear 
8lander*s words to hear— 
Oh ! to sleep beside thee; . 

Pure and generooa natore, f 

O'er dcceh eompliant 
Towering, as a [(iant 
Of high heavenly etalure : 
Gold with splendid lura 
Of rich promite tried thee; 

Bo^ may fraud, aecura 
That his foe 19 gone. 
Laugh thy tomb upon ;— 
Oh ! to sleep beside thee ! 



And time bad baateaed by. 

Strengthening the linka wbkb bound Of; 
And his bright spirit In tbe hour of Joy, 

Had evermore been round us: 
Hor knew we, till that parting music died, * 
How sad a ehaage aauat eome— bow dear a voM ! 

Not sad for him— his teara 

la the south land shall fa!T; 
Where tbe tall clldrits vine clad steep aprean 
Above a peaceftil vale : 
There shall he meet hia kindred*-lhert alM] tan 
Of friends la distant lale who lo^ed walL 

But eve— the bird is flown 

That cheertti us with Its lay— 
Eve hath come down to dim oar hdttr nf noaa. 
Our loved one paaaed away : 
And we must grieve, aa oft remembered riae 
The speaking fflsaie of hia melodies. 



Radiant heir of glory ! 

Geniua unrequited. 

Hope too early blighted. 
Why was this thy story 1 
Why did cruel hands 
From thy love divide thee 1 
Lo! to brlgbterlaiide 

Thou didst soar away 

From thy chains of clay ; 
Oh ! to Bleep beside thee ! 

In a world ao weary 

Would my path wera aodad I 

For it liee extended 
In perspective dreary. 

Through the heartteae throng. 
From wMeh the grave doth hid* Am; 
GiAad soa of aong • 

Take a willing gM«t «|| 

To thy bed of rest; 
Let me sleep beside thee ! 
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THE FREEBOOTER OF I1OGHABA.R. 



Towards the end of the serenteenth century, 
there lived a certain notorious freebooter, in the 
conoty of Moray, a native of Lochabar, of the 
same of Cameron, but who was better known by 
his cof^nomen of Padrig J^ac-an'Tt^agnirt, ^ 
which signiQes, Peter, the priest's son." Nu- 
merous were the creachs, or robberies of cattle, 
on the great scale, driven by him from Strath- 
spey. But he did not confine his depredations to 
that country ; for sometimes between the years 
1690 and 1695, he made a clean sweep of the cat- 
Ue from the rich pastures of tho Aird, the terri- 
tory of the Erasers. That he might put his pur- 
suers on a wrong scent, he did not go directly 
towards Lochabar, but crossing the River Ness 
at Lochcnd, he struck over the mountains of 
Stratbnairn and Strathdam, and ultimately en- 
camped behind a hill above Duthel, called, from 
a copious spring on its summit, Catm-au-^A'tMr- 
ran, or The Well Hill. But notwithstanding all 
his precautions, the celebrated Simon Lord Lo- 
rat, then chief of Erasers, discovered his track, 
and dispatched a special messenger to his father- 
in-law, Sir Ludovick Grant, of Grant, begg^g 
his aid in apprehending Mac-an-Ts'agairt, and 
recovering the cattle. 

It so happened that there lived, at this time, on 
the laird of Grant's ground, a man also called 
Cameron, surnametl Mugach-more, of great 
strength and undaunted courage; he had six 
•OQS and a step-son whom his wife, formerly a wo- 
man of light character, had befors her marriage 
with Mugach, and, as they were all brave, -Sir 
Ludovick applied to them to undertake the re- 
capture of the cattle. Sir Ludovick was not 
mistaken in tb« man. The Mugach no sooner 
received his orders, than he armed himself and his 
little band, and went in quest of the freebooter, 
whom he found ia the act of cooking a dinner 
from part of the spoil. The Mugach called on 
Padrig and his men to surrender, and they, 
though numerous, dreading the well known 
prowess of their adversary, fled to the opposite 
hills, their chief threatening bloody vengeance 
as he went The Mugach drove the cattle to a 
place of safety^ imd watched them till their own- 
ers oame to recover them. 

Padrig MacFan-Ts'agairt did not utter his 
threats without the fullest intention of carrying 
them into effect. In the latter end of the foUow- 
iag spring he visited Strathspey, with a strong 
party, and way-laid the Mugach, as he and his 
sons were returning from working at a small 
patch of land he had on the brow of a hill, about 
half a mile above his house. Mac-an-Ts'agairt 
and fait party concealed themselves in a thick co- 
▼ert of underwood, through which they knew that 
Mugach a^JMs sons must pass : but seeing their 
ialeDded victims well armed, the cowardly assas- 
SBM lay iM in their hiding-place, and allowed 
Him to pass, with the intention of taking a more 
fimorable opportunity for their purpoae* Thet 



very night they surprised and murdered two 

{f the sons, who, being married, lived in separate 
ouses, at some distance from their father's, and, 
^naving thus executed so much of their diabolical 
purpose, tliey surrounded the Mugach's coUage. 

No sooner was his dwelling attacked, than the 
brave Mugach, immediately guessing who the 
assailants were, made the beat art^ogement for^ 
defence that time and circumstances permitted. 
The door was the first point attempted ; but it 
was strong, and he and his four sons placed them- 
selves behind it, determined to do bloody execu- 
tion the moment it should be forced. Whilst 
thus engaged, tho Mugach was started by a noise 
above the rafters, and looking up, he perceived, 
in the obscurity, the figure of a man half through 
a hole in the wattled roof. Eager to despatch his 
foe as he entered, he sprang upon a table, plung- 
ed his sword into his body, and down fell— his 
step-son ! whom he had ever loved and cherished 
as one of his own children. The youth \^ been 
cutting his way through the roof, with the inten* 
tion of attacking Padrig from above, and so ere* 
ating a diversion in favour of those who were de- 
fending the door. The brave young man lived 
no longer than to say, with a faint voice, ''Dear 
father, 1 fear you have killed me!" Eor a 
moment the Mugach stood petrified with horror 
and grief, but rage soon usurped the place of 
both. ^'Letmeopen the door!" he cried, *'and 
revenge his death, by drenching my sword in the 
blood of the villian !" His sons clung around him, 
to prevent what they conceived to be madness, 
and a strong struggle ensued between desperate 
bravery and filial duty; whilst Mugach's wife 
stood gazing on the corpse of her first born son, in 
an agony of contending passions, being ignorant, 
from all she had witnessed, but that the young 
man's death had been wilfully wrought by her 
husband. ^'Hast thou forgotten our former days?" 
cried the wily Padrig, who saw the whole scene 
through a crevice in the door; *<how often thou 
hast undone thy door to me, and wilt thou not open 
it now, to give me way to punish him who has, 
but this moment, so foully slain thy beloved son?" 
Ancient recollections, and present affliction, con- 
spired to twist her to his purpose. The strug- 
gle and altercation between the Mugach and his 
sons stilt continued. A frenzy seized on the unhap- 
py woman. She flew to the door, undid the bolt, 
and Padrig and hif assas^ rushed in. The inf^ 
riated Mugach no sooBer beheld his enemy enter, 
than be sprang at him like a tiger, grasped him 
by the throat, and dashed him to the ground. 
Already was hit vigorous sword-arm drawn back, 
and his broad claymore was about to find a pas- 
sage to the traitor's heart, when his faithless wife, 
coming behind him, threw oveif it a large can- 
vas winnowing sheet, and, before he could extri- 
cate the blade fh>m the numerous folds, Padrig's 
weapon was reeking in the best heart's blood of the 
bravest Highlander that Strathspey could boast 
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OF IiOCHABAR* 



of. His four BODS who had witnessed their mother's 
treachery, were paralyzed. The unfortiinate 
woman herse^, too, stood stupified and appalled. 
But she was quickly recalled to her senses 
by the active clash of the swords of Padrijj and 
bis men. "Oh, my sons ! my sons !" she crie^ 
"spare my boys !" Bui the tempter needed hej^ 
services no longer — she had done his work. She 
was spurned to the ground, and trampled under 
foot, by those who soon strewed the bloody floor 
around her with the lifeless corpses of her brave 
sons. 

Exulting in the full success of this expedition 
of vengance, Mac-an-Ts'agairt beheaded the bo- 
dies, and piled the heads in a heap on an oblong 
bill, that runs parallel to the road on the east side 
of Carr Bridge, from which it is called Tom-nan' 
Cean, the Hill of the Heads. Scarcely was he be- 
yond the reach of danger, than his butcheiy was 
known at the Castle Grant, and Sir Ludovick 
immediately offered a great reward for his ap- 
prehension; but Padrig, who had anticipated 
some such thing, fled to Ireland, where he re- 
mained for seven years. But the restlessness of 
the miipderer is well known, and Padrig felt it 
in all its horrors. Leaving his Irish retreat, he 
returned to Lochaba^. By a strange accident, a 
certain Mungo Grant of Muckrach, having had 
his cattle and horses carried away by some 
thieves from that quarter, pursued them hot on 
foot, recovered them, and was on h\9 way return- 
ing with them, when, to his astonishment, he met 
Padrig Mac-an-Ts'agairt, quite alone, in a narrow 
pass, on the borders of his native country. Mun- 
go instantly seized and made a prisoner of him. 
But his progress with his beasts was tedious ; and 
as he was entering Strathspey at Laff-na-ccUllich, 
about a mile to the westward of Aviemore, he 
espied twelve desperate men, who, taking ad- 
vantage of his slow march, had crossed the hills 
to gain the pass before him, for the purpose of 
cuing Padrig. But Mungo was not to be daunted. 
Seeing them occupying the road in his front, he 
grasped his prisoner with one hand, and brandish- 
ing his dirk with the other, he advanced in the 
midst of his people and animals, swearing po- 
tently, that the first motion at an attempt at res- 
cue by any one of them, should be the signal 
for his dirk to drink the life's blood of Padrig 
Mac-an-Ts'agairt. They were so intimidated 
by his boldness, that they allowed him to pass 
without assault, and left their friend to his fate. 
Padrig was forthwith carried to Castle Grant 
But the remembrance of the Mugach*s murder 
had been by this time much obliterated, by many 
events little less strange; and the laird, unwil- 
ling to be troubled with the matter, ordered 
Mungo and his prisoner away. 

Disappointed and mortified, Mungo and his 
party were returning with their captive, dis- 
cussing, as they went, what they had best do 
with him. "A #rie reward we have had for all 
our trouble !" said one. "The laird may catch 
the next thief her nainsel for Donald!" said ano- 
ther. "Let's turn him loose said a third. "Ay, 
1" Bays a fourth, "what for wad we be plagu- 



ingonrsels more wi* him!" "Yes, yes! brave, 
generous men!" said Padrig Mack-an-Ts*a- 
gairt, roused by a sudden hope of life from the 
moody dream of the gallows tree, in which be 
had been plunged, whilst he was courting bis 
mournful muse to compose his own lament, that 
i^e might die with an eflect striking, as all the 
events of his life had been: "Fes, brave men I 
free me from these bonds! it is unworthy of 
Strathspey men,— it is unworthy of Grants, to 
triumph over a fallen foe ! Those whom I killed 
were no clansmen of thine, but recreant Came- 
rons, who betrayed a Cameron ! Let me go free, 
and that reward of which you have been disap- 
pointed shall be quadrupled for sparing my life!*' 
Such words as these, operating on minds so 
much prepared to receive them favourably, bad 
well nigi| worked their purpose. "But, no !" 
said Muckrach, sternly, "it shall never be said 
that a murderer escaped from my hands. Besides, 
it was just so that he fairly spake Mugach'a false 
wife. But did he spare her sons on that account ? 
If ye then let him go, my men, the fate of Mu- 
gach may be ours ; for what bravery can stand 
against treachery and assassination?" This 
opened an entirely new view of the question to 
Padrig's rude "guards, and the result of the con- 
ference wns, that they resolved to take him to 
Inverness, and to deliver him up to the sheriff*. 

As they were pursuiDir tlicir way up t!ie south 
side of the river Dulnan, tlie hill of Tom-nan- 
Cean appeared on that oppo'^ite to them. At 
sight of it, the wiiolc circumstances of Padrig's 
atrocious deed came fresh into their minds. It 
seemed to cry on tliern for justice, and, with one 
impulse, they shouted out, "Let him die on the 
spot where he did the bloody act!" Without a 
moment's farther delay, they resolved to execute 
their new resolution. But on their way across 
the plain, they happened to observe a large fir- 
tree, with a thick horizontal branch growing at 
right angles from the trunk, and of a sufficient 
height from the ground to suit their purpose; and 
doubting if they might find so convenient a gal- 
lows where they were going, they al once deter- 
mined that here Padrig should finish his mortal 
career. The neighbouring birch thicket suppli- 
ed them materials for makiftg a withe, and, 
whilst they were twisting it, Padrig burst forth 
into a flood of Gaelic verse, which his mind 
had been accumulating by the way. His ^kfttgy 
and the twig rope that was to tenfiinate his esdst- 
ence, where spun out and finished at the same 
moment, and he was instantly elevated to a 
height equally beyond his ambition and his hopes. 
—Sir T. Lauder Dick's Accottnt <^ the J\Ioray 
Floods. 



No man rises to such a height as to become 
conspicuous, but he is on one side censured by 
undiscerning malice, which reprdW^ him for 
his best actions, and slanders his apparent and 
incontestible excellencies; and idolted on the 
other by ignorant admiration, which exalts hia 
faults and /ToUies iato Yirtaes, 
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iif tliit affectionate term is com^rified all that 
is valuable in memory, and in imagination. As 
we look back to the early days, when youth and 
innocence spiled upon our pillows, wandered 
with us in the fields, climbed the mountains, and 
traced the cheerful rills that gladden our shores, 
the fountains of delight in our bosoms, which the 
hand of Time had half covered over with the 
moss and weeds of accumulating years, gush 
forth afresh; and association tunes her harp of a 
thousand chords, to emulate the melody that then 
gladdened our hearts with the joys of youthful 
satisfaction. 

The love of home seems to form a constituent 
of the human mind. It has given vig^r to the 
arm of the warrior, and animation to the song of 
the bard. " God, and our Native Land," has 
formed the watchword of battle, and been echoed 
in the death song of many a valiant heart. The 
hoary top of St. Gothard, and the long resound- 
ing cliffs of the Appennines, have listened to the 
Shepherd's song of home ; while the less enthusi- 
astic, but not less affectionate inhabitants of the 
hills of New England, and t'iie sojourner who 
makes his abode ia the far extended valleys of 
the West, has felt in his heart an increasing 
glow, as he has calmly, but exultincrly thought — 
*|flMlieiny own, my Nailve Land:" 

So far fn^Jieing a childish emotion, an affec- 
tion for hoit^J^SifltifiS' characteristic of some 
of the most emineni minds of ancient and modern 
times. The Emperor Vespasian loved to retire 
from the fatigues of war and state, to cultivate 
his Sabine farm. And he, who within the past 
thirty years shook more than half the thrones of 
Europe to their centre, remarked, that pe could 
" find the way among his native hills blindfolded." 
Before Charles the Fifth retired to the Monas- 
tery of St. Justus, be went to visit the place of 
his nativity ; and Henry the Fourth of France, 
made an excursion from his camp during the 
siege of Laon, to dine at a .house in the forest of 
Volambra, where he had often been regaled, 
when a boy, with milk, cheese, and fruit. 

To an inhabitant of the pleasant and peaceful 
villages of New England, a thousand delightful 
iiuiqpinliiinn add their charms, to increase the 
love which we cherish for the land of our nativity. 
The three ever youthful and redolent daughters 
of Time— the Paftt— the Present— and the Future 
— ^in our ready imagination, seem to be hovering 
around our heads. We recal, with gratitude to 
our fathers, and to that Heaven which smiled 
upon their endeavours, the remembrance of those 
eventful times, when these shores were peopled, 
and when they were ransomed from the control 
of foreign domination. We picture to our de- 
lighted fanoif^ the time 

When o*er these plains, with birch and maple crowned, 
The wild Aeer wandered, and the red man frowned, 
When the first glimpaes of the morning broke 
Ob vsIcs of pine, and oidlea giovts of oak, 



Prom whose green vistas, bright with (lowers and dew, 
The wild bird sung, the wigwam glimmered through ; 
Bere ott in ^ase the deer was seen to pant, 
Plunge In the waves, or leelc bis wonted haunt 

On yon green hill, the Indian war whoop rung, 

In yon green vale, the song of peace was sung, 

When round the oak, conflicting chiefs were set. 

To pour tlie horn, and light the calumet. 

Then glowed the boM>m of the darlc-browed maid, 

As in the green depths of the forest shade. 

She wreathed with flowers the youthful chieftain's hair 

And kissed his brow in silent gladness there. 

Then rose, at eve, the Pilgrim's grateful song. 
And his deep prayer rolled forth the woods along. 
Then night came onward, and the sad voiced owl 
Bent her lone cadence to the wolf's long howl. 

And on« St midnight, when the desert storm 
Broke o'er the fields, their beauty to deform. 
Hurling the branches of the oak on high, 
Leaving the cottage roofless to the sky, 
Or — worse than woes of elemental strife. 
The savage death-shot, and the reckless knife. 
Which knew no mercy, from the locks of gray. 
To the fresh brow that in the cradle lay. 
How shrunk the Pilgrim's heart, amid his care. 
Lest God should give his labours to despair I 
Those fears are over, ^iih the Pilgrim's toil — 
He sleeps in peace beneath the blood- drenched 8«il: 

But while exulting in the Pilgrim's cause. 
The voice of truth and justice bids us pause, 
With heart-felt sympathy, to shed tho tear 
Above the red man's wrongs, and fate severe. 
Nit were the happy shores our fathers found. 
Hi*, by God's gift, each haid fought battle ground. 
He fought, as you would fight, with heart and hani 
To ward destruction from his native land. 
He bared his breast, and dared the manly strife 
To save his sire, his daughter, and his wife. 
Think ye he loved them I— Ask the fate he met. 
How deep his heart on home and friends was set ! 
He raised no Christian prayer, that God would deign 
To strew with ChrisUan bones his native plain, 
But the Grrai Bplrit in the woods he sought. 
And bowed his heart to God in prayer untaught. 

He failed, and o'er his forest home 

Towers the tali fabric, and the lofty dome. 

On high the hand of art has sent 

The column and the monument, 

To tell the triumph and the pride 

Of white men who in battle died, 

And of their soAs to whom is given 

The treasures from the child of nature riven. 
But through each wood, and o'er each battle ground, 
No mark of Indian foot is found. 

They died— and lefi no trace, 
* Or record of their valiant race, 

Save that their conquerors record 

The triumphs of their keener sword. 
And bards relate, how in the forof^t gray, 
Their last sad death-song died away. 

We leave the red man to slumber in 'the forest, 
through whose recesses so often he chased Iba 
deer, and brought down the eagle from the moun- 
tain top. Our path is through pleasant villages, 
inhabited by men of another colour— another lan- 
guage—another faith. Beautif* houses, tenant- 
ed by white men, rear their shining walls amid 
fields of yellow grain and mellow fruit— and 
bams filled with ^e treasures of indtistry, ailil- 
tall spires, shooting lightiy toward heaven, from 
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whose altars the prayers of piety ascend in g» 
titude to the Giver of all good. 

Our Independence is achieved, and we hare 
not now to brighten our armour, and nerve our 
hearts for the conflict— but to recline in the re- 
pose of our sanctuaries — to sit in the^haduw of 
our trees, with grateful voices to praise, and with 
cheerful hearts to enjoy the privileges and the 
blefsings of our tranquil lot. Through the in- 
dulgence of a beneficent Providence, we have 
nof now to " lie down, year after year, with 
lighted thunderbolts," to watch the coming battle. 
Upon us have fallen the more agreeable duties of 
cultivating domestic peace, and social harmony. 
To enhance the civilities of polished life ; to ob- 
literate the records of error and of passion ; to 
cherish the arts of peace, and fosterthe indica- 
tions of genius ; to indulge the delights of rational 
friendship, and the claims of neighbourly inter- 
course ; to increase the amount of literary and 
mental excellence, and to promote the charities 
and the affections which flow from well regulated 
hearts. 

Biit where is the Home of the Slave ? For him 
no cheerful fireside is lighted— no roof spreads 
its genial shadow over his peaceful slumbers— no 
wife prepares his food, and smooths his pillow — 
no child extends its joyful arms to meet him with 
a smile. He is homeless— friendless— heartless« 
For him the sun shines not-— the dew and the 
rain fall not. All the blessings pf earth are for 
others, and himself is the property of the unfeel- 
ing and the tyrannical. When will tliose who 
exult in the excellence of our free government* 
be willing that all shall enjoy its benefits? When 
will Christians become indeed the disciples of 
Him who died for all, and extend to the slave 
the blessings of the gospel ? When will the black 
man find a home, except in the grave, where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest ?" 



ANOTHBR NBW DAWCB. 

We have received many communications re- 
specting the new dance that has been introduced 
at a ball given by Lord Suffield, at Gunton Park, 
some of which speak highly in favour thereof, 
while others seem to think it can scarcely be- 
come popular from its complexity and machinery. 
We have made inquiries upon the subject, and 
learn that, with modifications, the new dan6e 
may b3 rendered a most amusing one. The fol- 
lowing is a brief description of its present figures 
and arrangements, as introduced and danced at 
Gnnton Park. The dance bears the old name 
of Cotillon," but the appellation should be 
altered ; the dance itself being totally new. It 
begins by some six or eight couples waltzing ; a 
chair is suddenly introduced into the centre, in 
which the first gentleman seats his partner. He 
then leads up ihd presents each of the other 
gentlemen in succession. If the lady rejects, the 
discarded retires behind the chair; but when 
^*^he rigfct man," as the old s%i^ing goes, arrives, 
•he springs up, the tone and accent of the mosie 



tre acc^erated, and off she waltzes with the 
elected— the rest seize their partners, and the 
circle is continued. All in turn go through the 
process. Three chairs are then placed. A lady 
(in succession) is seated between two bearers, 
who immediately solicit her reluctant regard, tiH 
at length she gives herself to one, and waltzing 
is resumed. A gentleman is then seated in a 
centre chair, hood-winked, and a lady takes the 
place on each side. In this perplexity of choice 
the Tantalus of the mirth remains, till by a sud- 
den resolution he decides for right or left, un- 
covers the eyes, and waltzes away with the 
chance directed partner, followed as before by 
the rest. The chairs are now placed triangularly 
dos a dot, and three ladies are thus seated. The 
youths pace round .them in a circle, till each of 
the fair ones throws her handkerchief, and away 
they again whirl. The men then appear to de- 
liver to each, but to one alone is given, a ring, 
and the dance concludes by the ladies passing 
hand in hand through arches made by the ex 
tended arms of the gentlemen, and each seizes 
his partner, and once more swings round the 
circle. We have heard that this dance will bci^ 
introduced at Almacks in the course of next 
season ; we shall then have a better opportunity 
of noticing its merift. — £^ii^m^tBif[m 




How sweet to the 
is the society of a 
and broken down by 1 
endearments loolbet 
him. The solicitude and the anxieties, and the 
heaviest misfortunes of life are hardly to be 
borne by him who has the weight of business and 
domestic cares at the same time tp contend with. 
But how much lighter do they seem, when after 
his oecessary avocations are over, he returns to 
his home, and finds there a partner of all his 
griefs and troubles, who takes for his sake her 
share of domestic labours upon her, and soothes 
the anguish of his anticipation. A wife is not, 
as she is falsely represented and esteemed by 
some, a burden or a sorrow to roan. No; she 
shares his burdens and she alleviates his sorrows; 
for there is no difficulty so heavy or insupport- 
able in life, but it may be surmounted by the 
mutual labours and the affectionate ooncc^ of 
that holy partnership. 



Russia, or whatever other power ultimately 
removes the carcass of Turkey from Thrace, 
may, perliaps, for a period bend under the bar* 
den ; meet, at the commencement, with impedi* 
ments «n massej encounter famine and sickness 
in its progress ; but the event of a single pitcbed 
battle will be the coup de ffrace to Turkey, 9ad 
the very fears of the invaded will aooomplisk 
the prediction of their expulsion frM Europe. I 
pever questioned a Turk on the stability of the 
empire, who did not state his conviction of tho 
fulfilment of the prophecy, that the Giaours i 
to prevail over the true believen. 
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8<|VII<LETTI, THE CELEBRATED BANDIT. 



S^uii^LSTTi was born abont the year 1596, in 
tba small territory of Catanzano, situated at the 
extremity of Italy, below the promontory of the 
gulf of Otranto, in the kiogdom of Naples. He 
early became an explorer of the lonely woods, 
the bills and wilds, around the coast and in the 
▼ioiaity of Mola de Gaeta. In his youth he was 
remarkable for his fiery and active spirit, com- 
bined with great intellectual acuteness; and, as 
be grew to manhood, he gave evidence of marked 
talent, as well as a frankness and boldness of de- 
meanoar, which produced a very favourable im- 
pression upon strangers, no less than on those 
who knew him. His habits, unfortunately, did 
not long keep pace with the improvement of his 
personal qusdities and his mental capacity; he 
became vain and arrogant in his carriajre, violent 
and quick in quarrel, in addition to a suspicious, 
sceptical, yet reckless turn of miod. He %vent 
with bis father at an early age to Naples, where 
be entered tUe royal college, and prosecuted his 
studies with a view of pursuing a legal career. 
He made rapid progress ; but this was interrupt- 
ed by the untim^y death of his father— the origin, 
most probably, of all hia Uiiuvv errors and ex-, 
c es se s, and but for which, willi such talents, he 
might liave become the boa^t and ornament, 
instead of the terror and cxeci n tion, of his coun- 
try. Instantly throwing up his former pursuits, 
be quitted Naples for Rome, >\ h re he was for- 
tunate enough, at first, to meet wuh several eroi- 
aent and respectable prelates, by whose persua- 
snasion he was led to complete the course of 
aoademical studies he had already entered upon. 
But the regard yf some distinguished personages 
to whom he was subsequently introduced, proved 
by no means equally beneficial to him ^ for, 
under their patronage and encouragement, the 
worst features of his character took deeper root, 
and showed themselves in a strange combination 
of hardihood and malignity of purpose. This 
was appreciated by the more abandoned of his 
noble associates; and he was soon employed in 
Tarious secret and difficult undertakings: he 
was set as a spy upon the motions of their adver- 
saries, and, by no wonderful transition, ho thus 
became the fit tool of their most fearful and des- 
perate designs. A faithful minister to the wants 
•f powerful vice, he was, nevertheless, hated by 
kit employers as the depository of their secret 
pk>ts: and, aware of his own importance, his 
arrogance soon became intolerable to them. 
Playing a doable game, be had, by the most art- 
fal means, gained the confidence of the exiled 
party i and this coming at length to the ears of 
his early patrons, they withdrew from him not 
oidy the conduct of their afiairs, but the proceeds 
be had hitherto drawn from such a source; it 
beiiig the custom of such lordly personages to 
seek out for ministers for their iniquitious views 
—to enforce strictest secrecy — and, when their 
objects shall baTe baaa fully accomplished, to 



whistle them down the wind, a prey to fortune." 
This led Squilletti seriously to consider his posi- 
tion ; he resolved to change his plans, and, under 
the veil of religion, to give a freer impunity to 
every species of extravagance and vice to which 
he was most addicted. Retiring at once from 
high company and from courts, he took upon 
himself the old hermit's penitential gai4i, and, 
with scandalous hypocrisy in a beginner, he with- 
drew into a small lialf-ruined church, which lay 
on the high road from Rome to Naples. There, 
instead of counting his beads, be noted the cha- 
racter of all those who went by ; and when of 
sufficient wealth, or with other recommendalioni, 
he contrived to convey intelligence to the exiled 
parties, who took measures of venjreance, for 
plunder, or other enormities, which they perpe- 
trated against their real or supposed enemies. 
The hermit-chief thus succeeded, by observing 
the most sanctified exterior, in reducing robbery 
and extortion to a complete system, till, growing 
insolent by success, he fell under the suspicion 
of a Roman noble, who had been plundered nzzr 
the spot, and who communicated what he Lad 
observed to the pontifical court. It was dii eoted 
that the proceedings of the new anchorite rhould 
be strictly watched ; and, spite of his caution, it 
was proved that he was an accomplice in the 
daring attacks upon life and property thai had 
created so much terror through the adjoining 
districts. But, informed of the impending danger 
by the counter-spies he employed, Squilletti sud- 
denly threw ofi* his hermit-garb, and with it the 
nai^ of Fra Paolo, given him by the people in 
his penitential retreat. He betook himself to 
the mountains near Mola da Gaeta, extending 
his depredations to the confines of Naples and 
B6me; and, while purnuing the same career 
more openly, and in a wider field of operations, 
the ecclesiastical court offered an immense re- 
ward for his head, and despatched at the same 
time a captain of police, with forty men, the bet- 
ter to effect its object. Anticipating their ap- 
proach, Fra Paolo, having given directions to 
his partisans, assumed the disguise of an aged 
shepherd, and went boldly to give his enemies 
the meeting, with the hope of betraying them 
into the hands of his exiled colleagues, lying in 
wait to fail upon them. Taking up his quarters 
at a neighbouring inn, he presented himself to 
the police on their arrival, as having just come 
from the mountains; and, finding the party much 
stronger than he had expected, he changed his 
design, and informed tho captein that he would 
discover for him the abode of the whole band of 
exiles, whom he represented as being roost for- 
midable, ind lying in ambush to receive him. 
The captain, without any suspicion, accepted 
the proposal, and, giving in to the snare, invited 
the feigned shepherd to take supper with him. 
Fra Paoto then retired; bat, instead of goin^ to 
rest, he put four gold pieces into the host's hands< 
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and, bidding him inform tbe captain that he 
whom he was in search of had paid for them 
both, and that a leader of poUce ou^ht to know 
his man before he attempted to catch him, he 
hastened to rejoin his friends. The confusion 
and alarm created among the whole party on 
the delivery of this message were such, that the 
captain could not prevail on them to venture 
farther, from the dread of falling into the fatal 
ambush said t* be laid for them by the exiles. 
He was thus compelled to abandon the expedi- 
tion, f^on afterwards, apprehending the result 
of leaguing with some disaflected nobles of the 
kingdom, he abandoned both the NeapoUtan ter- 
ritories and those of the church, and transferred 
the seat of his operations to Florence. He had 
taken the precaution, when at Rome, as well as 
al Naples, to supply himself with letters of re- 
commendation from influential personages, most- 
ly obtained by bribing their secretaries, espe- 
cially those of the cardinals, and with them he 
confidently presented himself at the court of the 
Grand Duke, Ferdinand II. So well did he play 
his part, and, such was his plausibility and address 
in making himself both useful and agreeable, 
that he was soon taken into the ducal service ; 
nor was he less a favourite with the ministers 
and ladies of the Florentine court. 

Unfortunately, Fra Paolo knew better how to 
acquire than to merit good fortune; and he had 
no sooner succeeded in his object than his natu- 
ral arrogance and love of intrigue armed against 
him some of the chief personages in Florence, 
whose faults or foibles he was imprudent enough 
to ridicule in the presence of the duke and his 
friends. The offence was mortal ; his footsteps 
were dogged ; and one day, as he was walking 
alone, in the vicinity of San Nicolo, he recced 
the blow of a stiletto in the back, which had very 
nearly proved fatal. Sensible of the extreme 
peril he had thus incurred, and severely admon- 
ished at the same time by the duke, he no longer 
boasted his exploits; he gave up his correspon- 
dence with foreigners and exiles; and, appa- 
rently devoting himself with passion to literature, 
he printed a volume of his poems, dedicated to 
the charming Margherita Costa, his favourite, 
and a most accomplished woman. In 1643, the 
grand duke and the Collegati having taken up 
arms against the Barberini, the bandit-priest was 
made captain of a company of Venturieri, drawn 
for the most part from the kingdom of Naples 
and the territories of the church, a|||f quipped 
solely at our hero's expense. With iK^rce he 
was commanded to keep possession of some posts 
in the neighbourhood of Siena, in which he ac- 
quitted himself not only to the general's satisfac- 
tion, but with considerable credit. On the re- 
turn of peace, in the subsequent year, Fra Paolo 
resumed his hterary pursuits, by means of which 
he made himself favourably known to the Bar- 
berini, offering to devote his talents to the service 
of the family, and supplicating the cardinal to 
grant him absolution of all Us former sins, with 
liberty, after adoptmg an irreproachable life, to 
re-viiit the city of Rome. His request, seconded 



by sa^Mwitkms letters €nm diffBrmt pruKMy 
was easily granted, upon obtaining which, he so- 
licited his congee at the hands of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. This, at first, was denied 
him, his patron pointing out to him the danger 
he would incur, and the certain advantages 
would sacrifice ; but, still persisting in his sc^i- 
tations, under plea of returning to his native 
place, they were at length complied with. Oa 
his arrival at Rome, he assumed the ecclesiasti- 
cal habit— a habit quite indispensable to thoss 
who wished to figure in the papal capital, and in 
no long time began to distinguish himself in a 
manner which drew a wide line between his 
present and his former character, and raised him 
to honours that made it difficult to recognise him. 
Yet this rapid career, combined with other cir- 
cumstances of a suspicious nature, attracted the 
curiosity of the people and the attention of the 
holy court. Doubts and suspicions were soon 
after turned into certainty; when, having ap- 
peared with striking eclat for a period of some, 
months, he withdrew from ecclesiastical life with 
as much speed as he had entered upon it, and^ 
resuming his military accoutrements^ <mce more 
entered the duchy of Tuscany at the head of a 
small troop. On reaching Florence he under- 
stood that the duke was then residing at his villa 
Ambrogiana, on which he instantly put spurs to 
his horse, and, alighting at the>aala€?e«gate, re- 
quired to be admitted to an immu^ate interview. 
This, the master of the ceremonies, a cautious 
man, prudently refused, stating that the grand 
duke would, on the morrow, audience at 

Florence; and the new soldier was compelled 
reluctantly to retrace his steps, and await the 
l^our assigned at the palace. It never came : the 
grand duke, hearing of Fra Paolo's strange im- 
portunity to be admitted, without stating his ob- 
ject, took the alarm; and gave orders for him to 
bft iqgtantly arrested. On the following morn- 
ing, therefore, the captain of the guard, having 
meantime ascertained that the stranger had ap- 
poijited to go to the shop of a certain banderaio^'^ 
situated in the district of Calimaruzza, and, bar- 
ing disposed his attendants at different spots, sa- 
luted our hero just as he was about to enter, and, 
bidding him good day, laid his hand on him, in- 
forming him that he was the duke's prisoner. At 
the same moment his soldiers advanced with 
levelled pieces, surrounding him on every nde, 
while the passengers and inhabitants hurried in 
terror from the spot. Casting one glance around 
him, to ascertain if any of his own party witnessed 
his capture, he quietly gave up his sword to the 
chief of the police, finding it would be utterly 
useless to contend against such fearfol odds. 
This (for him) disastrous event, occurred in No- * 
vember, 1644, and when he was in the forty-ninth 
year of his age. 

Having thus suddenly fallen from his loftiest 
hopes, into the hands of judicial power, the un- 
happy Fra Paolo found his lot still farther aggra- 
vated by being ordered into solitary confinement* 

• •* A Aimlsber of lbs poi&p and prldsef war." 
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Ob ftm recom i ng firom tiie thock« solicited 
the me of a pan aiid ink finom his gaoler; and 
these wore not refused him. . He wrote to some 
of his most infloential connexions, beseeching 
them to pal some engine to work, in order to 
indooe the doke to state his reasons for confining 
him;aDd)if possible, to set him at liberty. This 
was attended with no success; to erery applica- 
tion made to him the uniform reply of the duke 
was, that he was fuUy acquainted with the extent 
of his prisoner's delinquencies, and knew what 
h0 was about;— an answer which closed the door 
loaUfttrther intercession in his ftivour. Finding 
himself thus confined to a liiring tomb, afler 
making some fruitless efforts to alleviate his suf- 
ferings, the inteDects of the unhappy prisoner 
grew disordered; he furiously attacked his 
keep ers , and, on partial recovery, felt himself 
heerily ironed, and secured with redoubled vigi- 
lance. His aliment consisted of the coarsest 
food, which he procured with four livres the day ; 
a sum out of which he contrived to save sufScient 
to hire an attendant, whom, at length, he bribed 
to procure him some files. By such means he 
soooeeded in liberating himself from his ohains. 
He was already, also, in the act of making his 
way through the walk, when an alarm was 
given; he was again secured, and exposed to 
severer privations than before. A stone pillar, 
to which was attached an immense chain^ was 
fixed deeply in the earth, and to this the wretched 
Fra Paolo was bound by an iron collar, while 
other irons were replaced upon his feet. As 
time ^psed, the grief and rage by which he bad 
been before instigated, became more calm ; hope 
yet whispered the possibility of escape ; and the 
desire of v^ogeance, serving as a subject on 
which to brood, kept him from sinking into utter 
idiocy and raving. He succeeded so far as to 
bribe one of his attendants, by splendid ofiers, to 
convey letters for him to his former associates, 
acquainting them with his dreadful condition, 
and beseeching them to lose no time in devising 
some plan for his deliverance from the tortures ^ 
be endured. Moved by this appeal from their 
old commander, they conceived it touched their 
honour to make the attempt each swore to 
stand by their leader and one another, and peril 
their lives for his. On the last day of June, 
twenty-five of the number agreed to enter 71o- 
rence; and, the less to excite suspicion, they 
were to go separately, and as private individuals, 
each intent on his own business. At midnight 
they were to meet at an appointed spot, and 
proceed rapidly, joined by their brethren, to- 
wards the gates of the prison. Anried from head 
to foot, they were to seize on f'tke sentinel;— • 
wrench from the gaoler the keys under penalty 
of his life; and, bursting into toe prison, to res- ^ 
dcae their chief from his terrifi c doom ; and at the 
name time give freedom to ^Ibe whole of the un- 
happy inmates of the place . By these they were 
to he supported in their retreat to one "of the 
of the city, where a larger force was in 
readiness to give thew, support. Even had this 
wild and daring eot^.ffprise fiutod m the object 



tor which it was intended, it must, nevertheless, 
have excited the most serious alarm among the 
citizens, at the dead hour of night, sunk in slum- 
ber, and wholly unprepared for an invasion of 
the kind. They were spared the trial, by the 
act of a renegade to his honour and his band, 
who betrayed the plot to the government Pre- 
cautions were adopted; the unhappy prisoner 
was consigned, if possible, to still bard^ duresse; 
he was prohibited the use of pen ind paper ,^nd 
condemned to the lowest felon's lot. 'Hie spirit of 
Fra Paolo was no longer proof against sucn afatal 
reverse : ho at first attempted to starve himself 
to death; — to beat his head against the walls of 
the prison;— but escape, even on these terms, 
was denied him ; he was ordered to be chained 
down as a madman, and to be fed. He yet per- 
severed — he succeeded in setting fire to his dun- 
geon, but it was extinguished; and thencefcrtb, 
only iron utensils were placed within his reach. 
At length, the freedom which man and his own 
efforts denied him, age and wearied nature be- 
stowed; exhausted by violent passion, by long 
suffbring, and voluntary fast, Fra Paolo closed 
his strange misguided career— but not till he had 
reached the eighty-first year of bis age. He 
had undergone three and thirty years of solitary 
confinement ; and, doubtless, be died as he lived, 
a hater and despiser of princes, as he might welt 
be— if not a contemLer of all laws, whether 
human or divine. The crimes committed in his 
youth had been abandoned, if not deplored, and 
were fearfully expiated by long years of suffer- 
ing and sorrow. The cause of his imprisonment 
was never made Known; but, most probably, it 
consisted in the \vounded pride or false alarm of 
the duke, wha, having detected the imposition 
pra<Msed upon him, attempted rather to satiate 
his vengeance than to provide for his safety ; in- 
asmuch as, had his prisoner succeeded in escap- 
ing, he Would, it is natural to suppose, have re- 
taliate upon his ungenerous oppressor." 



POI.ITIOAI. SCONOMT AHD RBIilGIOV* 

That political economy should have been 
complained of as hostile to religion, will proba- 
bly be regarded a century hence — should the 
fact be then on record — with the same wonder, 
almost approaching to incredulity, with which 
we of the present day hear of men sincerely op- 
posing, on religious grounds, the Copemican 
system. Jmtill the advocates of Christianity 
shall bav^^ecome universally much better ac- 
quainted with the true character of their religion 
than universally they have ever yet been, we 
must always expect that every branch of study, 
every scientific theory, that is brought into no- 
tice, will be assailed on religious grounds by 
those who either have not studied the subject, or 
who are incompetent .judges of it; or, again, 
who are addressing themselves to such persons 
as are so circumstanced, and wish to excite and 
to take advantage of the passions of the ign<M^nt.' 
—Lectures delivered at Oxford ^by Dr. WhaUy 
ArchbUhop qfJMtblin. 
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THE PRINGIPIiE OF IiIFE. 



NoTiiiH« •oepM BMn*60lear to oar percepUoD, 
wbea wo allow no prtvioua theory or prepotaet- 
•ioo to obscore its disceromeot, than the fact 
already meotioned* that life it not the material 
h%xth wbiefa iranimatet. From our conicioiis- 
iiett of ounelvcs, from oor obienration of others, 
1^ aad frotn the pheoomeoa which the living prio- 
oiple exhibits in all the departments of nature 
ire hare examined, the grand physiological prin- 
ciple emerges to our view. I feel it most satis- 
faetoirily in myself ; and the more strongly, as 
my body becomes weaker, more infirm, and in- 
efficient, while my mind retains all its faculties, 
actirities, and power of operation. What is thus 
true life, wherever we can adequately discrimi- 
Bale it, we may consider it to be so in each of its 
tbrms Mid abodes, where we can less inyesUgate 
k; and, therefore, in plants, as well as in ani- 
mals, and in these as well as in man« Life, 1 
would^ tliertfore, assume to be a principle in 
Ti^etaUo0 diiMnct from its material substance, 
and additionsJ t« it But to live is to be. Life 
i$ being. Vcsgetables, from having it, are, 
#»effefore buman b^gs ; living in those peculiar 
«oa%iiBatioos which distinguish their different 
elasses. 

But by a living being w^usually mean, a living 
peceonality of some sort 6r other; that which 
feels, and thinks, and wilbr. Are vegetables 
living beings of this descriptiotk? 

All animals that feel have a bervoos orgaai- 
aation by which their sentiments Occur to them. 
Plants have a medulla, or pith, which rarAfies 
into their most important functions, uid which 
seems to be essentially operative in tbeii* growth 
^and vigour; but pith is not nervous matter On 
this there can be no mistake ; the eye and tducfa, 
as well as the chemist's decomposition, prftve 
their dissimilarity. Pith, therefore, cannot be 
attended with the same effects to vegetables 
which their nerves occasion to the animal classes. 
It is thus manifest, at once, that plants cannot 
possess nervous sensitiveness. 

The principle of life within human beings, 
and, apparently, in roost animals, is attended 
with the feeling of pain or pleasure; with the 
perception of external objects ; and with a power 
of associating, remembering, com]>aHng, and 
judging of the sensations and ideas whieh occur. 
Were plants created to have such sensibilities, 
or Lave they acquired them since their primitive 
formation? The first president of the Linnen 
Society, and chief founder of our botanical 
school, was inclined to allow them a sort of con- 
scious sensitivity. Dr. Darwin, their elaborate 
poet and enthusiastic friend, went much fajther, 
and gave them not only sensitivity and organs 
of sense, but filao a passion of love, a common 
sensonum^reams, ideas, and self-coasciousneee. 
The caknly-veasom'bg Dr. Hartley thought, that 
their sensations could not be disproved. 



We may unhesitatingly answer* on thie ia« 
qoiry , that, as plants hare not nervous sensitivity, 
they cannot have the animal feeling of pleatopa 
and pain ; and, as they have not the animal eye 
or ear, they cannot have hie perception fnm 
what he sees and hoars, and, therefore, not his 
ideas, nor any such intellectual materials as h« 
has for his capacity to act upon. Whatever 
faculties they may have, they cannot have ani* 
mal sensations, perceptions, ideas, imagee, or 
emotions. 

Tet a living being may be a living personality 
without these. All these arise to the animal and 
to ourselves from our nervous organization, and 
principally from those of our eyes and ears. But, 
without either of these, the animsl mind would 
be what it is, independent of theee, and what it 
was before they accrued to it. So the vegetable 
miod,- whatever it be, and whether its living 
principle deeerves such a name as mind or not, 
must be what it is, though it has none of the 
ideas and sensations of the animal. It will sub- 
sist with its own original and essential qualiiiei 
and properties, such as they are, and whatever 
they may be found ultimately to be. 

But, to have a personality of miod and cha- 
racter, plants must have the faculties of self- 
consciousness, nseral sensitixity, moral percep- 
tion, and moral volition. Theyknnst feel tint 
they exist ; they must be sensible of a difference 
in actions, as to their rightness or wrongness; 
they must be able to discern which is either of 
th^; and tbey must spontaneoosly direct their 
will, and that by their conduct, according to 
their feelings of judgment 

All moral beings must have snfilcient liberty 
of agency on their moral perceptions and voli- 
tions, or they can do no moral actions, or exhibit 
a moral character; and tbey must be to a society 
of othejr beings who will be aiected by their 
conduct, or oocaBion their moral principles to be 
ID application and operation. Plants have not 
this freedom of action, nor tliis social etata 
Each is insulated from the other, without neeiW 
ing or ^ving any mutual assistance; neither acts 
on tbelilher; and their living principle is in 
fixed and rigid frame which it cannot more ont 
of tU rooted position. AU its ehoots and fibres 
are of the st^une character. It can &n the air 
with its learetf, but it is under the strideet eoa- 
finement of mi^iiterial necessities, and can only 
be what it is, aiid Uve as it does; acting in its 
interior function^^ and vasonlatory, but pasmve 
and inactive as to ^every other being in natnre, 
exoept as it exhales its fragrance, and prasente • 
its flowers and fruits to all that approach. The 
plants have no actions tt^»wls others to petfoiAr 
no duties, and no eecial offices; have no inaiml 
choice to make, no moral k'nowledge to aoqni|e, 
and no moral agency to el^»rt. Plants, the^ 
fora^nenot made or meant t'^ ^ wtorwX hmmm, 
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and cannot, from any of their qualities, attain or 
exhibit a moral eli«r«<^9» Hence thdr prin-* 
ciple of life has not this species of personality ; 
they are not moral persons ; nor can their living 
principle lore, dream, feel, or think as animals 
do. 

Bnt may not plants hare that personality 
which arises from self-consciousness, though 
witbont any other intellectuality, and without 
Any communication of the perception to others? 
Tbey are not more fixed in their localities than 
the oyster, not so denuded of vascular mecha- 
nism as the polype, nor more apparently insen- 
sate than the animal spong^e. Can we ^rant to 
either of these a perspective consciousness of its 
own existence, and deny it to the vegetable?— 
Perhaps not. We can only say, that the sensi- 
tive consciousness of the plant, however analo- 
^us to the personal entity, must be very unlike 
in the sensation. It cannot be that nervous 
feeling, which, in animals, accompanies their 
nervons organization. It must be in the plant, 
if it exist at all; and, if any enjoyment follow 
from it, it must l>e of a kind peculiar to itself, 
and known only by itself; which no animal sen- 
sitivity resembles, and of which, therefore, we, 
from the want of an original sensation of it, can 
form no image or idea. That it has very active 
energy is evident from its power of forming the 
substance of its own body out of the unlike ele- 
ments of nature. 



NATURj^I. HISTORY. 

Thx total amount of known British insects 
(according to the last census) is 10,012, which is 
neaiiy twice the number of ascertained birds, 
and more than ten times the number of ascer- 
tained quadrupeds throughout the whole world. 
Mammiferous animals, in general, that is to say, 
quadrupeds anid whales, may be located over the 
earth's surface (approximate) as follows:— There 
are about 90 species in Europe; 112 in Africa; 
30 in Madagascar and the Isle of France ; 60 in 
Southern Asia and Ceylon; betwixt 50 and 60 in 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago ; from 40 
to 5^ in Northern Asia; above 100 in North 
America; nearly 190 in South America; and 
30 to 40 in New Holland and Van Dieman's 
Land. Thirty species of seal and citace in- 
habit the northern seas ; 14 the southern ; and 
about 28 of these species occur in the interme- 
diate latitudes. There are probably about 60 
species which are chiefly aquatic, viz. the ceta- 
cea ; 20 species, such as the seals and morses, 
may be called amphibious, in as far as they come 
frequently on shore, although the saline waters 
et the ocean are their more familiar and accus- 
tomed homes; about 100 are able to support 
themselves in the air with bat-like wings ; per- 
haps a dozen more can skim from a greater to a 
lesser height, as it were upon an inclined plane, 

S means of the extended fulness of their lateral 
d; 15 may be said to be web-footed, and in- 
iNkbit, for the most part, the watiers of lakes and 



rivers ; nearly 200 dwell among trees ; 60 are a 
subterranean people, an4 dwell in the crevices 

of rocks, or in the holes of the earth ; about 120 
ruminating and pachydertnatous, and more than 
150 of the carnivorous and gnawing tribes (glires) 
wander through the forest without any particu- 
lar or permanent habitation, and are generally 
endowed with the power of rapid movement. In 
relation to their nourishment there are about 
330 mammiferous animals of an herbivorous or 
frugivorous disposition ; about 80 whose habits 
are omnivorous; 150 which are insectiY^rons, 
and 240 carnivorous degrees. 



Memory goes back like a weeping mourner, 
and brings up from the unretuming tomb the 
precious forms that have long rested in its deep 
shadows. Sweetly the dead obey our commands, 
and come up at our bidding, and we see them 
beautiful as they once were, or pale and lifelesi 
as last we saw their cold remains. 

Sometime in the autumn of 18 — , the writer| 
then a mere youth, was walking in one of thf 
mountain towns of Vermont, with one of th^ 
most amiable youths of that section of oountry« 
His name was James Manning Hail, of an ex« 
cellent family, and breathing, in the Jieigbt of 
his worldly bliss, the balmy air of the twelAli 
year of his existence. We remember well the 
aflectionate dignity of this generous and noble- 
minded little man. 

The sun was going down with a lustrous splen- 
dour over the ridges of the Green Mountains as 
we separated. We shook hands, repeated the 
woiis good night ! good night ! an unusual num- 
ber of times, and then stood looking aAer each 
other with smiles. We little thought that our 
separation was, as it regards this world, a final 
one. 

The next morning, the beautiful, the bene- 
volent, the sober-minded, and the intellectual 
James Manning Hall was an inanimate image of 
clay. He had thoughtlessly ascended the ladder 
of a cart-body which was leaning against the 
fence, and when he had nearly gained the top, it 
fell over upon him, and crushed his skull. Hi« 
death was instant. 

A whole community were in tears. My heart 
was broken. Long years of sorrow and the rush 
of a thoussoyi stirring events through my bosom 
have not e^ced his dear image from my me- 
mory. 1 can still see the smile of his last good 
night! 



When I see leaves drop from trees hi the 
beginning of autumn, just such, think I, is the 
friendship of the world. While the cups of 
maintenance lasts, my friends swarm in abund* 
ance ; but, in the winter of my need, they leave 
me naked. He is a happy roan that hath a true 
friend at his need ; but he is more truly happy 
who hath no need <^ his friends. 
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Ajid the mldninht moom i« w«avlB|p, 

Her brlfflit tHudm o'er tlie deepf 
And iU l^reeet to ffeatly lieaTliis, 

▲a iBfuifs deep* 
So tlie spirit b«w« befcire tliee« 
To llatea and adore theet 
With a fUl but eoft emotion, 
Idke tbo sweU of ■vmmer'e < 



liA VAPOUTAIHB« 

Ofl.lfapolltaiBe! doei the gondola glide 
la tby bright sannj land, o*er the blue rammer-iide t 
Does It fling the white foam in defiance arovnd, 
Doee i t break the stream's slumber, and wake the low seand. 
That will rise (torn the waters, and float like a tune 
'Neath the stars of ihy heaven, and the light of thj moon 1 
O'er thy riTer ofgold, doih it bound in lis pride, 
Fit home for a lover— fit bark for a bride 1 
Till the oars play no longer— the anchor is cast 
In the bed where It seekeih iu true rest at last ? 
Some say It resembles a young flying dove. 
Or a white summer-cloud that is floating above— 
Of a bird on the wing— or a swan on the stream— 
Or the light fairy forms of a beautlfU dream— 
Or the dolphin that glldeth along the calm sea- 
Bat, Napolltaine ! I compare It to thee I 
They say It is musical— sorely the fkll 
Of thy foot 'mid the stillness that hashes the hall, 
And the echo it wakes, ia more musical still 
Than the dash of the oar or the tane of the rill ! 
They say, little fkiry ! they say it is light. 
But have we not gaxed on thy dancing to«night 1 
The rose on thy youog cheek, the laugh on thy ikee, 
Thy figure, that moves like a spirit of grace ; 
And do they not leli us, no bark of ilie sea 
BouDdeth on to its haven more lightly than thee 1 
And, lastly, they say, that its anchor Is cast . 
Where the gondola seeketh its true rest at last. 
And hast thoa no anchor of Joy too, sweet maid ! 
To cling to when brighter and Iklrer things fide 1 
Bave they smoothed thee no pillow, as soA or as dear, 
When thy daneing is past, and thou leavesc as here ? 
Ob. yes ! thoa shalt flee on the wings of a dove, 
Aim find in thy bright home a haven of love ; 
And thy pUlow of beauty— thy harbonr of rest— 
BhaU be what thoa leekefl-s yoong lovar't hreaet ! 



THB BAHIiT DBAD. 

Hi resle-bat not the rest of sleep 
Weighs down his sunken eyes, 

T%e rigid slumber is too deep. 
The calm too breathless lives; 

Shrunk are tlie wandering veins that streak 
The fixed and marble brow. 

There is no life-flush on the cheek- 
Death ! Death ! I know thee now. 

Pale King of Terrors, thoa art here 

fa all thy dark array ; 
But 'tis the living' weep and tbar 

Beneath thinb Iron sway:— 
Bring flowers and crown the Early Dead, 

Their hour of bondage past: 
But wo, for those who meurn and dread. 

And linger till the last. 

Spring hath its music and its bloom, 

And mora Its glorious light ; 
But still a shadow IVom the tomb, 

A sadness and a blight 
Are ever on earth's loveliest thiaga— 

The breath of change is there. 
And Death his dusky banner flings 

O'er all that's loved and fiUr. 

So let It be— for ne'er on earth 

Should man his home prepare; 
The spirit feels its heavenly birth 

And spurns at morial care. 
Even when young Worth and Geniof die 

Let no vain tears be shed. 
Bat bring bright wreaths of victory 

And erown the Barly Dead. 
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FABHIOVABUD TA0VIC0f 



THB SUVCIOl^BBni BSCAPE« 

TBI akj grew dark, the dim moon warned, 

Tbe tea rose with the blast; 
The eanms broad the cutter strained, 

Lotid ereaked tbe quivering mast. 
A aint>loek flashed along the gale. 

It roused the watch on shore 
Tbe rovers (hrled iheir gleaming satl, 

And plied the muffled oar— 

A rock beneath, stood the Rover Chief, 

Away from his ocean band ; * 
That signal shot soon brought relief, 

For the boat was ably mann'd. 
A beacon light biased o'er the dark, 

From the dtflk the guards emerge; 
Tbe iuiugglcr saw his own wild bark. 

Like a sea-bird on the soige. 

Within the deadly carbine's reach. 

The long black boat lay to — 
Then bounding down the dusky beach 

EasbM the leader of the crew ; 
He siMrang— he almost touehed the wave. 

When a foeman crossed the sand, 
TJie crew strained every nerve to save— 

They were struggling hand to hand. 

Tlie coast guard hurried on either side 

When blood from the heart was spilt t 
The smuggler sprang kncc-deep in the tidet 

With his sabre stained lo the hilt ; 
Bhoia poured around— elugs plashed the foam 

As the sealMOt dashed afar: 
Three cheers for the rcclcless hearts that roam 

The deep by the midnight star. 



A STBIUiIHB I«1CAF« 

Tbou askast thy Fate 1 No astrologer I, 
To read what they tell us is writ in the Iky- 
Yet thy fortune, sweet Ella, I know I can traci 
While the lore of the heavens 1 read in thy Atce. 

*' Bright— bright as the splendour of tropical skies, 
** Or the soul that beams out from those love-lighting eyet, 
•* Will sparkle the stream of thy lifu's happy hours, 
" Like a brook which sings through one long sttmiiier ot 
flowers.'* 

Till?, this I know. 
But still there's tomethiog darkly hid. 
At times beneath that pensive lid. 

That eays 'twiU not be so ; 
Yet, lovely girl, do not rev«re. 
As truth, the»e idle bodingi here. 
Rashly, rashly, wilt thou give 

" That young heart away, 
** Sadly, sadly, wilt thou live, 

•» Through each weary day. 
** Watching wilted hopes to bloom, 

" That never will; 
*• Disbelieving half thy cruel doom, 

** Still, oh stilt, 
l"1iou wilt love as woman loves. 

*• Fnndly and uue, ^ 
** Blindly as woman trusts, 

" Wilt Ihou trust too. 
•* Thou wilt be loved as, men tovt 

Lightly alone— 
*' Thy joys be shared by others, 
" Thy griaft be all thine own.** 



FASHION ABIiE TACTICS. 

THE CRUSADE Ot THE SPONGES. 



" Town is growing lamentably thin, my love," 
cried Lady Sponge to Sir Simon, as they lounged 
together, yesterday moming, over their scanty 
breakfast-table. One may count the hammer- 
cloths in tlie park. Nothing left, in fact, but a 
little knot of the superfine, who have nothing to 
•ay to tM, and a horde of nobodies, without an 
establishment, to whom we have nothing to say." 

" Perhaps you had better find sometliing. All 
our dinner-giving friends are gone : — it b conve- 
nient enough to have a few acquaintances on 
whom one can drop in to tea. I am told Lady 
Lad gives little supper parties, after cards. Call 
upon her this morning^andsee whatis to be done." 

I have never been near her the whole season : 
and she is as touchy as a Turk ! Really, my dear, 
I have no face to go !"— ** Pho— pho !— with your 
face you may do anything. But I see how it is. 
You want to be moving;— you want to go to one 
oj^those confonnded ruinous watering places; 
lAogh yoii know I have not had a shilling of 
rent from my Norfolk estates these two years 
past." " Hush !— hush !— Doyou take me for one 
of your creditors, that you put me off with that 
favourite romance of real life ?" 

« Lady Sponge!" 
My dear Sir .Simon, let ta undantand each 



other. We shall find tbe expense of remaining 
in town enormous, now that every body is gone; 
—no one is left to drive with ;— no one is left to 
dine with ; — people are shabby enough to send all 
their private boxes to market at Eber^s when 
they go away ; and, next Sunday I shall actually 
be obliged to give a sbilliogfor my seat in church ! 
—This will never do!— Tbe only question is 
where our fiiends muster strongest; that we may 
put ourselves in the way of enjoying a little 
agreeable society; — (and getting rid of each 
other.") 

" You talked of going into Northampton8hir»« 
to your cousins, tbe Squanders? — Excellent qoar-' 
ters for the autumn !— best venison in EngUnd ; 
— fresh Providence pines for tiffin, dinner and 
supper;— saddle horses for twenty friends;— and 
as many carriages as the Bakor street basaar !" 

Very true !— but the Squanders ar« tuch 
foolish, pleasure-bunting people!— Depend on it 
they will be o^ to some music meeting, or Don- 
caster races, before we have lived out the amount 
of our post-horses at Squander Park. No I if we 
are to take to tbe country-visit system, let as 
begin with some respectable stationary familf • 
The Cnunpes, for instance!— Lord Crumpci 
never stirs out of his easy chair; and Lady C« 
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will consider it a favour on my part to stay at the 
Hall and nurse him, while the takes the girls to 
Tunbridge or Ramsgate. Cmmpe hill is only 
two-and-thirty miles ; — no sleeping on the road ; 
—only 3/. is. post-horses, (and the first two 
stages on the Dover road, yon know, posting is 
reduced—so we may say fifty shillings.) William 
and Faddlefield will go with us;— and half-a- 
guinea a- week to old Cullender for board wages 
and taking care of the house, will get us on for 
the next six weeks, for less than six guineas 
am decidedly for going to the Crumpes." 

Remember, I am obliged to play at back- 
gammon with the old fellow, and seldom lose less 
than three guineas a week.'* 

" That is a consideration. What do you think 
of trying the western road ? We might begin 
with a week at the Fledgelings at Berkhamp- 
•tead." 

** I hate the Fledgelings !— They make the plea 
of* cottage fare," an excuse for giving one stale 
fish and Wright's champaigne." 

" And clean linen at the rate of two towels per 
week! Well!—- wft can pass on direct to the 
Somerfields, in Wiltihire. There are four families 
ia that neighbourhood who have inyited us ; and 
both the Somerfield? and Walkers se&d us on a 
stage with their own horses. I really think, on 
the Western road, we might make our way very 
well till Christmas ; and then, you know, your 
uncle will be at Bath, keeping open house." 

^ To say (he truth, I gave a little hint to Lady 
Somerfield at the last Almack's ; talked to her 
about her hospitable mansion; the woodcock 
■hooting on Somer&eld Moor, and a purf (Van- 
ehnit, for which her cook was celebrated when 
we were last in Wiltdfaire." 

" Well?" 

*• The woman turned her full inoon of a (ice 
vpoAtte, evidently with an attempt to look face- 
tkHU,and tdd me, in the driest possible way, that 
tlM cholera had broke out in her neighbourhood, 
and that she oould not find it in her conscience to 
admit visitors at Somerfield for six months to 
come!" 

Impertinent woman !— when I know that all 
the Bartons are going there for the Archery 
Meeting." 

" After all, the winter in Bath would have been 
m bad look out. My uncle's whist is much loo 
high for my finances." 

Very true ! — And I could not have worn out 
my old London finery. At Bath or Brighton, 
one is obliged to mount a regular winter toilet; 
furs and velvet, and all that sort of thing." 

Upon my life, I think we had better stay in 
town. The Carmychaels are going to Paris; 
petiMipt they would lend us their villa at Fulham ? 
—You know they keep up a regular establish- 
ment there, for the daughter, who has been on 
M inclined plane for the last fifteen years." 

If I were to say a word on the subject, I 
<ta't see how Mrs. Cannyobael oould reiiise. I 
hara laved her a fortune in milliners' bills thil 
apringi by laakiag up all her old hdmi tissue 
aoarfs into turbans; and you know hovr wa aiad 



to have that horrid boy Dick of her's home to 
dinner of a Sunday from Dr. Everard's, last 
winter, at Brighton." ^ 

" * Love me, love my school-boy !' used to be 
Mrs. C. 's motto. ' Love me, lend me your villa,' 
shall be ours." 

Remember, we shall be terribly fleeced in 
fees to the servants ! It is always the custom in 
those vulgar Nabob families." 

" True, mx dear ! By tVje way, I have a little 
scheme which, perhaps, might turn out agreeable 
for both of us. Lord Aiguillctte has invited me 
to go with him to these Prussian reviews." 

'* Prussian reviews !— Why, the Journey would 
cost you a fortune !" 

"Not a kreuzer. As Scott says, * where 
M^Callumore travels, he pays all.' Aiguillette, 
like Lord Hertford on a pic-nic party, finds 
every thing; and I, in return, am to find him in 
German, of which he does not know a sylla- 
ble." 

" Umph I— You are to go then as courier, and 
save him the trouble of swearing at the post-boys? 
— ^A very creditable mode of paying your ex- 
penses." 

" As creditable as tickling up turbans for Mrs. 
Carmycbael ! Add while I am gone, (we shall 
be away a month,) you, my love, can pay a little 
quiet domestic visit to your mother and sisters at 
Homsey." 

" At Homsey !— when you know'I have fectt 
nothing of them for the last year." 

" But you could write them a civil rcconciUa- 
tion letteii" * 

^ Could I I am sure I will do no such thing. 
No, my love! if you go to Prussia, I will not en- 
counter all the anxieties of your absence at a 
dull, uninteresting' place, like my mother's citi- 
Ben box. I will pass the time at Cheltenham ; 
the waters will be of service to me, and——" 

" Pray how do you imagine /~am to stand the 
expenseof such an expedition ? — All our economy 
of the season would be thrown away in one week 
at the Plough!" 

" My dear Sir Simon ! What a notion you 
seem to have of my principles! Can you for a 
moment suppose that I thought of going there at 
our own expense? — No, no! I hope I know bet- 
ter. The old Dowager, Lady Trembleton, sets 
oft at the end of the week. She would be delighted 
to have me; and I know her only scruple about 
inviting us both was, her dread of your claret. I 
will speak to her directly. We shall have a 
charming autumn, without the expenseof a five- 
pound note. You shall write to me once a week 
by the Brussels bag, and give me all the news of 
the camp; and I will dispatch you the Chelten- 
ham scandal in return. Exchange no robbery V* 
An excellent plan !" 



Old age seizes upon a great and worshipfu) 
sinner, like fire upon a rotten house; it was 
rotten befora, and mutt hive ftdlen of itself; 
so it ii no more but o&a rain praventiDg ano- 
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THE «AT1IEBER. 



A laapper ap of oneoiiiidfrad trUlM.** 

Sbaurau. 



Thb&b is none so bad to do the twentieth part 
of the eril he might, nor any so good as to do the 
tenth part of the good it is in his power to do. 
Jvdge of yourself by the good you roig^t do and 
neglect— and of others by tho evil they might 
do and omit— and your judgment will be poised 
between too much indulgence for yourself, and 
too much seyerity on others. 

A merchant who alwa^ tells truth, and a 
genius who never lies, are synonymous to a 
saint. 

" Thai, as now you wet it, 
Ton pile bath stood, in all its stony strength, 
Through centuries forgotten. Ruinous Tiqie, 
The ouurageotts thunder, and all wasting stoma 
Have striven to drag it down : yet, still it stands 
Enduring, lllte a truth, from age to age." 

Friendship stands in need of all help, care, 
confidence and complaisance; if not supplied 
with these, it expires. 

Virtue has this happiness, that she can subsist 
of herself, and knows how to exist without ad- 
miftrs, pai&tDS and protectors ; want of assist- 
ance and ^approbation does not only not affect 
her, but preserves, purifies, and renders her 
more perfect 

Hate makes us vehement partisans, but love 
■till more so. 

Ordinary people regard a man of a certain 
force and inflexibility of character as they do a 
lion. They look at him with a sort of wonder — 
perhaps they admire him — but they will on no 
account house with him. The lap*dog, who wags 
bis tail, and licks the hand, and cringes at the 
nod of every stranger, is a much more accept- 
able companion to them. 

Playing cards were first invented in France 
as an amusement for Charles VI. 

To complain that life has no joys while there 
is a single creature whom we can relieve by our 
bounty, assist by our councils, or enliven by our 
presence, is to lament the loss of that which we 
possess, and is just as rational as to die of thirst 
with the cup in our hands. 

The portable quality of good humour seasons 
all the parts and occurrences we meet with, in 
such a maimer, that there^are no moments lost: 
hut they all pass wiUi so much satisfaction, that 
the heaviest of loads (when it is a load) that of 
time, is never felt by us. 

To be angry is to revenge the fault of others 
upon ourselves. 

The good parishioner accuses not his minister 
of spite in partionlsrizing him. It does not fol- 
low that the archer aimed, because the arrow 



hit. But foolish hearers make even the beUs af 
Aaron's gam^^nts to clink as they tiiink." — 
And a guilty conscience is like a whiripool drwir- 
ing all in to itself, which would othcnrwise p«M 
by. 

We cannot be too jealous, we cannot suspect 
ourselves too much to labour under the diseaM 
of pride, which cleaves the closer to us by oor 
belief or confidence that tre are quite witlt- 
out it. 

The power of fortune is confessed only by th* 
miserable, for the happy impute ^ tlu»r suc- 
cess to prudence and merit 

He lives long that lives well; and time mis- 
spent is not lived, but lost Besides God is better 
than his promise, if he tabes away from him a 
long lease, and gives him a freehold of a better 
value. 

He who loves to suck • 4egree as to wish be 
were able to Mvq a thousand times more than be 
does, yields in love to none but to him who lovea 
more than he wishes for. 

There is some pleasure in meeting the eye of 
a person whom we have lately obliged. 

Pride, that impartial passion, reigns thro* all. 
Attends our glory, nor deserts our fkll. 
As in lis hoae, it trUaapM tbkl|ll plaee, 
And fh>wns a haughty exile in disgrace. 

Let the passion for flattery be ever so inor- 
dinate, the supply can k^p pace with the de- 
mand, and in the world's great market, in which 
wit and fdly drive their bargains with each 
other, there are traders of all sorts* 

He must be very indifferently employed, who 
would take upon himself to answer nonsense in 
form ; to ridicule what is of itself a jest ; and pot 
it upon the world to read a second book for the 
sake of the impertinences of a former. 

Carving in marble was invented in 773, before 
Christ. 

*' A lady should not seen 
One soul tlmt loves her, howe*er lowly It he. 
Lore is an otTerlng of the wltole heart, madsai, 
A sacrifice of all that poor life hath ; 
And he who gives his all, whate*er it be, 
Oives greatly, and deeerrelh no one*s soora.** 

Wherever 1 find a great deal of gratitude in a 
poor man, I take it for granted there would be 
as much generosity were he a rich man. 

There may be a friendship existing between 
persons of different sexes; yet a woman always 
looks upon a man |» a man ; and so will a man 
look upon a wMnan as a woman. This engage- 
ment is neither passion nor purto friendship : it 
isof another kind 
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THE LADY'S BOOK. 



TH£ TsnriiTiAnr artist^ 

OB THB PORTRAIT OF DOHSA GHIARJU 



If wi^ ft rich« warm, splendid Italiftn erfiDing, 
iHien the ycnuf^ artist, Leodsio Qiordaiio left hU 
palettes and pencils, after a whole day spent in 
the serriee of bis art, and threw open the window 
of his atelier, to luxuriate in the fresh breese. 
As it played orer his heated temples, and lifted 
ttc curls of his hair, what beautiftil ima^nin^s 
did it not bring to the young painter's heart! As 
he looked out over the calm Adriatic, mingled 
with the sunset sky, in one broad rich crimson 
tint, and its.thousand sails, and gondolas floating 
about, and listened to the distant fitful sound of 
the gondoliers' wild songs, accompanied with the 
plashing of iheir oars at intervals, and then turn- 
ed to survey the magnificent buildings, and tow- 
ering cupolas of Venice— he felt that he was 
happy, he felt that kt fwed. There were, indeed , 
few in Venice's most lordly palaces who had a 
happier life than the poor artist, Leonzio Gior- 
dano. 

It has been said, that he approaches the near- 
est to perfect happiness, who has the fewest 
desires to gratify. This was not the case with 
Leonzio; his was not that dull, grovelling happi- 
ness, whose pleasure consists only in the absence 
ef pain. Hie ambition and his desires were few ; 
but they absorbed and engrossed his whole beibg, 
and things that to others would have appeared of 
little or no importance, were to him sources of 
the most exquisite pain or pleasure. He was 
«nthusta^c in the pursuit of his art, and hitherto, 
that pursuit had brought him nothing but success 
and pleasure. He lived a life of constant bope, 
and hope seldom disappointed; for, with that 
Itoble timidity which so often accompanies genius, 
hia hopes never went so far as the reality— his 
anticipations never equalled the success he ob- 
tained. Besides this, the means themselves, and 
not the end, were a source of happiness to him; 
he loved the art for its own sake, and not for the 
applause of men. The intensity of his genius 
was, as it were, a companion to him, another 
eonl in itself : he looked not upon its virid per- 
cepticms, and the delight they affbrdfid hkn, with 
pi4de and vanity; but it seemed to him a gtfl^a 
tiling distinct from himself. He wanted not a 
beaatiM prospect, or a fine face, to enjoy the 
beanties of nature and form : in his own study fafe 
bad collected what were to him an inexhaustible 
field of delightful contemplation. There was 
**the statue that enchants the world." The 
Laacoon-^the dying Gladiator— the Apolk>— the 
Te«ta*-^n assemblage, in short, of most of the 
4lhef''^r^ennr9$ of ici^are and painting, in copiefe 



that emulated the originals in ccvrectnets. With 
these he lived and communed, Jind taste, that 
sixth sense of refinement, taught him to enjoy 
and appreciate them. Tet, even had these been 
wanting, the of the enthusiastic artist could 
find elsewhere enough to delight it. He sought 
evefTwhere for the poHry of form^ and could 
look sometimes with a delight scarcely compre« 
hensible to any but an artist, on tho peculiar 
folds in the drapery of the crimson curtain that 
shadowed his window as the light fell on it, in a 
pictaresque manner. 

With so many more sources of enjoyment than 
the rest of mankind, with one absorbing and be« 
loved pursuit— a pursuit in which all the powers, 
genius, wishes, and happiness of his mind were 
concentrated, and that pursuit crowned with 
success — who could be happier than the young 
LeonEio? So he thought, and so he dreamed in 
his overflowing heart, as he leaned over his case- 
ment to catch that evening the Adriatic breeze. 
He was interrupted from his flood of reveries by 
the opening of the door, and a footstep advancing 
through his gallery. He thought It was his ser- 
vant Giannetto, and, without withdrawing his 
head from the window, desired him to go, in a 
tone of impatience different from his usual kind- 
ness. He felt an indescribable chill come over 
his heart and imagination, to be thus rudely 
aroused from one of his loveliest dreams. It was 
like the presentiment of evil, of such an inter- 
ruption to the happy tranquillity of his life. The 
steps still advanced, and fic turned round at 
length; it was not Giannetto, but a stranger, 
who stood before him, and t>roke the silence, at 
last, by saying: " 1 presume I am speaking to 
Messer Leonsio Giordano, with whose works 
every one is better acquainted than with himself. 
Pardon this intrusion, but I knocked several 
times at the door of your gallery, and at last ven- 
tured to come in." 

Leonzio bowed slightly, and seemed to wait 
for a farther explanation. The stranger was en- 
velop^ in an ample clpak, and though his figmv 
wtf Conc«i2ed, what could be seen of his ieatiftes, 
by the dim li^t of evening, showed him to be 
young, handsome, ani distinguished. He walked 
several times before the pictures in the gallery, 
as if he #ere examining them, though it was too 
dark to distinguish the colours. 

" 1 wish," said he at length to ^ artist, « to 
possess some works of ytmr's ; one that |tu ooa- 
wder your fhef-ditumre" 

Hm do OM hononr, tignor s it 4i B«t I loat 
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can judge ; y<m Bbould choose one yourself, in a 
more favourable light; but I have few works 
that are finished.*' 

Nerer mind,** said the stranger, send it me 
or finish it when yon will ; I shall depend upon 
your choice, and allow mo to give you this pay- 
ment in advance :'* and in thus saying, he pre- 
sented a purse full of sequins to the astonished 
artist, who, putting it back hastily, replied : 

It is impossible, signer, to judge of the merit 
or the price of a work, until it is completed. I 
cannot accept of this kind of payment; return 
here to-morrow in the daylight, and then, if there 
be any one of ^ works worthy your notice, you 
can choose.'* 

The stranger smiled haughtily, and regarded 
Leoozio with a penetrating and sarcastic glance. 

This is not the way of the world, Messer Leon- 
sio," said he ; but you will learn to know it 
better. I shall not be here to-morrow ; and now 
bear what I would have done, and tell me, with- 
out torturing me with suspense, tell me if it be 
in the power of your heart to compass it. There 
is something in your countenance, (even in this 
dim twilight I can see it,) that tells me you will 
not abuse the confidence I am going to repose 
in you, a perfect stranger to me." 

He paused a moment, then continued with an 
afi*ected carelessness : 

Tou excel in portraits, I think; how I wish 
3rou had arrived at the art of painting from de- 
•oription ! but that is impossible ; the nearest to 
it is from memory. Do you think you could 
paint a portrait, an exact resemblance, without 
a regular sitting, only from seeing the person 
once and by stealth." 

The romance of Leonzio*s disposition caught 
fire at the singularity of this proposal. 

It would depend,** said he, greatly on the 
person, and the opportunities I might have for ob- 
aervation. I have never made the experiment, 
but if the features were sufficiently striking to 
fix themselves in my memory, I think I coulJ 
undertake it." 

'*My dear Mesfer Lconzio,** rejoined the 
stranger, you will make me the happiest of 
men; I hardly dared to believe the thing possi- 
ble; but you must see her for a moment, and 
there is no fear of your ever forgetting her. 
The lady whose portrait I would have is more 
beautiful than the hand of a painter has ever 
pourtrayed, or the mind of a poet ever imagined. 
Graceful and enchanting as a nymph, she is 
severe and modest as a vestal. Her eyes — no, it 
is impossible tu look on those eyes and expect to 
paint them on an inanimate canvas.*' 

•* But how, signer," baid the artist, «* how.ai|d 
when am I to see thih peerless beauty 

" That is the misfortune," returned the stran- 
ger. I can devise no means for you to see her ; 
she goes very seldom from home, and has an 
uncle more vigilant and jealous over her than 
Cerberus himself. I can scarcely myself get a 
sight of her, and much less introduce another. 
We must think of it ; in the mean time you have 
conferred an inexpressible obligation on me by 



undertaking what I require; I hope we shall be 
friends, and see more of each other ; my name I 
cannot now disclose to you, only remember, I 
may be a powerful friend and a most dangerous 

enemy." 

With these words be left the apartment, lear* 
ing Leonzio with his mind strsingely troubled 
and perplexed at the singularity of the adveo- 
ture. He heard no more of bis mysterious visitor 
for several days, and had almost forgotten (bo 
circumstance, when, looking over a small table 
he had not touched since the evening of the 
visit, he saw something glitter, which, on exana- 
ining, proved to be a diamond ring of great mag- 
nificence. He thought it must have been dn^ped 
accidentally by the stranger, but there was not 
the least clue by which to discover, or return it 
to the owner ; he did not even know any name 
by which to inquire for him. As he was that daj 
employed at his easel, the mysterious visitant 
again stole into his gallery, and came up to him 
with the air of a man who confers a favour by 
being familiar. 

** Well, Messer Leonzio,*' said he, I am 
sorry to say, I come not with better success thao 
when I was here before. So far from being able 
to give you any farther account of the lady, I 
have lost her entirely. Yes,'* said he, clenching 
his hands, and speaking inv/ardly, ^ she is gone 
from me noto ; but if the world holds her, I shall 
find her— she shall be mine, her portrait and 
herself." 

How !'* said the artist, is the lady gone, say 
you, and is there no trace of her flight ?" 

No more than there is of the arrow that cuts 
the air, or the gondola that skims the water. But 
I shall find her, I shaU not sleep till I find her.*' 
Leonzio ipestored the ring to its owner, but be 
forced it back on the artist, with the air of one 
not accustomed to be denied. 

What," said he, you refuse this slight token 
of my friendship ! you know not whom it is yon 
thus risk to oflend, or of what use my protection 
may be to you hereafter. But go on with 3-our 
woi^, and permit me to remain by you, and to 
examine some of your performances.** 

No," said Leonzio, I cannot rest thus in 
ignorance; take back your ring, I entreat yon, 
noble stranger; I would serve you to the utmost 
of my power, but not for any other reward than 
your friendship. If I must have a remembrance* 
give mc that little signet ring on your finger, and 
take back this." 

" Then let it be so, if you will,** said the stran* 
ger, pu{^ing it on his finger: but do not use it 
as a signet ; it might <y;casion mistakes. But let 
n0 t0i of the portrait. If I find the lady of my 
love, there will still exist tlie same difficulty for 
a sitting; you must steal her portrait; and even 
were there not that difficulty," he added, looking 
at the young painter with a scrutiny that made 
htm blush, I would rather you should look on 
her without being peen yourself." 

And Leonzio Giordano was a youth who might 
well have awakened jealousy in the bosom of a 
lover, with less cause of distrust than the ooi 
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bofore bim. His countemince wai one of sioip]- 
l«r bemuty, and his form, though rather too thin 
and tall for perfect symmetry, was moulded with 
the grace of an Apollo. His forehead high, clear, 
and tboQghtfuI, was shaded by a profusion of 
dark curls; his eye dark« bright and beaming, 
teemed the very home of genius and feeling; and 
if there was too much of pride in the curl of his 
lip, it vanished all before the peculiar sweetness 
of his smile. There was a fascination too in his 
manner, that was irresistibly attractive : he spoke 
little, for tite solitariness of his life and occupation 
had gi^en him a habit of abstraction and reverie ; 
bat when any thing interested him, the natural 
eloquence of his genius broke forth from his lips 
like inspiration. 

The mysterious stranger seemed to feel forci- 
bly the charm of his presence, fie often and 
often came to the atelier of young Leonzio, and 
their intimacy and the pleasure they took in 
each otiier's society, increased with every visit. 
The stranger spoke as one who had been accus- 
tomed to be listened to and applauded ; but, as 
if convinced by the pure force of nature, he lis- 
tened with admiration and delight to the young 
artist's original turns of thought and natural elo- 
quence. His own constant theme was the praise 
of his lady Mia donna^'' for never in a moment 
of forgetfulncss did he disclose her name or his 
own, or could Leonzio ever discover whether 
the passion he expressed former was returned. 
The cavalier, for it was only thus Leonzio dis- 
tinguished him, expressed the warmest friend- 
ship for tlie young aplist. He purchased, or, as 
he said, caused to be purchased among his 
friends, as many of his paintings as he could 
finish, and his fortunes prospered rapidly under 
so powerful a patronage. 

Beautiful Rome! Eternal city! the tomb of 
ancient beauty, yet beautiful in the splendour of 
thy decay ! who can wander through thy desert- 
ed temples and ruined palaces, nor feel his mind 
elevateid with thoughts of the magnificent works 
of men, and at the same time depressed by their 
instability ! Yet even their duration is an eter- 
nity compared to the lives of those who reared 
them, or whose minds first conceived their 
beauty; and that duration will be infinitely less, 
oh, how infinitely less! than those short lives, 
compared with the real eternity. Many reflec- 
tions such as these came crowding on the mind 
of the young Leonzio Giordano, as he foqnd 
himself within the gates of Rome. He had oc- 
cupied himself in studying from the works of the 
old masters, and a feeling of depression at his 
own littleness in comparison to them, for a while 
damped his ardour. He had more satisfaction in 
studying from living models, where l-c seemed to 
create the picture, than from works, u lmsc ex- 
cellence consisted in their conception. To copy 
from nature is invention, because it is impossible 
ever to imitate her entirely, and the nearer we 
approach to her, the more elevated we are*: 
to copy even from the noblest works of man is 
still humiliating. Leonzio was painting a por- 
trait of a certain Signer Degli Orsini, an old 



I gentleman, whoso chief characteristic expres- 
sion was, that he was a gentleman of the old 
I school, and had an air of faded nobility and a 
• certain sternness of eye and lip that were valu- 
able, in point of character, to an artist. One 
morning Leonzio went rather earlier than usual 
to the house of the old count, which was in one 
of the suburbs of Rome. On entering the apart- 
ment, he found, not Orsini, but a lady who ap- 
peared to be attentively examining the pic- 
ture as he had lert it. Her back was to- 
wards him, and he had walked close up to 
her without her perceiving him. At length 
s'.ie turned round, and a faqp and form of 
such surpassing loveliness met his view, that 
he thought then, for the first time, he knew what 
beauty was. She blushed, and looked confused, 
and seemed scarcely to know whether to retreat 
or to remain— it was only for a moment, for, 
with the ease and perfect freedom from affecta- 
tion so natural to the women of Italy, she reco- 
vered herself, and after some words of praise and 
admiration on the work before licr, she added, 

I shall begin to think my uncle handsome, he 
is so like this, and this is so fine a picture.'' 

The young artist had never been so confused 
at the sound of his own praises. The uncle, 
however, was not long in making his appearance, 
and, with a frown of most portentious import, 
signed to the young lady to quit the room. She 
retired, and the frown had not left the features 
of the old man when he placed himself for the 
portrait. The artist, too, was thoughtful and 
absent, and had this day no light converse to call 
forth a smile. At last be threw down bis pencil 
and said,^ 

** I wish, signer, you would smile." 

** That is not in my power," returned the old 
man ; I have little to make me smile, and many 
things I could weep at. Cannot you talk and 
amuse me?" 

This was as inefiectual a request as the desir- 
ing the count to smile. 

^* If you had any friend ,^ignor, whose com- 
pany would entertain you, it would be of inesti- 
mable value to your portrait." 

Degli Orsini thought awhile, and then said: 

**You saw that young lady who was ill the 
room when you came ?" 

« I did see her." 
I am sorry for it; but since it is done, there 
can be no recalling the sight of the eyes. Listen 
to me, young man ; it is of the utmost, the most 
vital importance that you never mention to living 
souls tliat you have seen such a person, or 
where. If you promise me this, and I depend on 
your secrcsy, it is of little consequence that you 
liave chanced t6 see her. There can be no dan- 
ger, if you are discreet." 

Alas ! the real danger, which was to the young 
painter's heart, was what tlie old gentleman least 
thought of. From that time, however, tho 
beautiful Chiara Del Castelli was constantly in 
the room during her uncle's sittings; she talked 
to him, she laughed, she sang, the related stories 

fh^ painter had no longer to complain uf want 
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Of atntisement or animatioD in the tvibj^t, tbotigh 
it must be confessed the picture was far from 
adrancing more rapidly ; on the contrary, like 
PeneIope*8 robe, the artist seemed one day to 
tindo what he had finished on the former. He 
could not please himself, and there was always 
something to be retouched at another sitting, 
and Donna Chiara had always some fault to find, 
something that required altering. Never had 
Leoozio been so long about any of his works, he 
Whose rapidity of execution was one of the chief 
characteristics of his genius, and, what is more 
strange, never had he had so little wish to finish 
a picture. 

It was for Donna Chiara this picture was des- 
tined, as a present, when (as be gathered from 
the discourse of the uncle and niece) she left the 
world for the seclusion of a convent. The hours 
Leonzio passed in the society of Count Degli 
Orsinl and his beautiful niece, were delightful 
indeed ! They ever discoursed on a variety of 
subjects, and each subject reflected the talent, 
Horace, and information of the fascinating Chiara. 
At last, however, the picture must be finished: 
Leonzio had no longer an excuse for his visits. 
There was one more chance for him, and that he 
resolved to try; and, in making a request which 
from any other, would have been more to confer 
a favour than receive one, the young artist 
seemed as if ho were going to receive a sentence 
of life or death. His request was, that, in retu m 
for the delightful hours he had spent in their so- 
ciety. Donna Chiara would allow him to take 
her portrait, that she might present it to her 
uncle in return for his. Chiara blushed, and 
looked towards her uncle. Shoul<> you not 
like to have my resemblance when I shall be 
away from the world, in my silent cell at the 
convent, dear uncle ? When you see me with 
my hair short, and in the coarse dress of a nun, 
and my skin yellow and faded with confinement 
and fasting, will you not like to have a memento 
of what Chiara onco was f" 

Alas! Chiara iflia, I must hide it from all 
e^es as carefully as I do the original ; but if you 
wish it, and Messer Leonzio will undertake the 
task^it will be a gift of inestimable value to me.'* 

The vivacity of young Leonzio's thanks might 
have awakened the count's suspicions, had he 
been of a suspecting nature, but this was not his 
failing; and, though he was always in the apart- 
ment while Donna Chiara sat for her portrait, 
the fire that glanced in the young painter's eye 
as he gazed on his beautiful model, and the con- 
scious blush of the maiden as she met that ardent 
gaze, he attributed to natural mod^ty in the 
onQa and enthusiasm for his art in the other. He 
saw not that the lady had turned from his gaze 
sometimes in a different attitude from that of his 
picture; he saw not how often the artist had 
thrown down bis pencils ; and bow useless they 
were in his trembling fingers, and how he gazed 
on her without thinking of his canvas ; he heard 
not the low deep sigh that burst from his bosom 
as he resumed them; he heaM not the still 
fointer etho of that sigh thai escaped sometimes 
.A' • 



from Donna Chianu All this time, if tbe poW 
trait advanced still more stowly than tbe former 
one, it was multiplied a thousand times by the 
artist, and with more success, from memory* 
Every imagination of Leonzio was become a 
repetition of Chiara's features. Nowhepour- 
trayed her with her beautiful dark ringlets 
smoothed on her forehead, and her eyes of light 
cast down like a meek Madonna- Now they 
sparkled and beamed and glowed on the living 
canvas as a Venus or an Armida. But the one 
in which he had caught the most perfect resem- 
blance was as a nymph of Diana : there was att 
exultation of youth, beauty, and purity, and a 
glow of life about this picture, which cast an un- 
definable charm around it ; the artist had intro- 
duced a figure in tbe background of a satyr, to 
whose features he had involuntarily given a re- 
semblance of his mysterious visitor and friend, 
the Venetian Cavalier. 

In the mean time, if Leonzio had been happy 
in his pursuits before, he felt at that moment he 
had never lived till now. All which he had before 
made the end of his efforts and his ambitiod, 
seemed now scarce worth the wishing for. His 
genius, his hopes, his wishes, his happmess, all 
were absorbed in one object. "Who does not 
know that words arc but the least required in 
Love's communion ? — who does not know how 
much may be asked and given, and said, and 
promised, before the lips have uttered one word 
or vow? So it was with Leonzio and Chiara: 
always in thn presence of the count, they con- 
versed with freedom and open-hearted ness on all 
subjects, and thus learned to be intimate with 
each other's thoughts ; and yet the only theme 
on which they did not speak was precisely tbe 
one in which each felt the deepest skilled in the 
other's feelings. No vow, no word of love, had 
passed their lips, yet each felt convinced of the 
other's affection. There was a sort of mute in- 
telligence established between them. If Leonzio 
related a story or repeated verses that expressed 
his own feelings, Chiara's blush and glance told 
that she understood it. If she might be accused 
of giving her heart, or at least of letting it be 
seen that she had given it too easily, let it be re- 
membered, that, having been intended from her 
infancy for tlie cloister, she had seen very little 
of the world, and was entirely without coquetry. 
Sincerity with her was a virtue, not only of dis- 
position but of conscience, and in proportion to 
the purity of her feelings was her indulgence of 
them. She reproached herself for the deception 
she almost involuntarily practised towards het 
uncle as a crime ; but when on the point of con- 
fiding to him her feelings, she was always stop- 
ped by the timidity of her nature, and the fear 
that such a confidence might put an end to the 
happiness she was enjoying in the society of Le- 
onzio. So they went on loving and being be- 
k)vcd, neither hoping nor fearing, neither dwell- 
ing on the past, nor looking to the future: to 
them there was no past, no future — there was 
nothing but the present ; their life was, indeed, 
*^ ckUua in co»e breve «pa^t>."— Oh, if any ptilt 
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jof theiv liyes deserved to be called happy, it wfis 
then! 

A thousand and a thousand thanks, Leonzio 
mio, my faithful and active friend ! you have done 
more for me than I could have hoped or expect- 
ed. To repay you one millionth part of the debt 
I owe you is impossible. I can forgive your re- 
semblance of me as the satyr — it is enough that 
you have put us in the same canvas. I have 
taken what you no doubt destined for me, and 
shall remain eternally your friend. 

" II Cavaltere." 
This was the note Leonzio found on his table 
one evening on his return from the count's. His 
wood nymph had disappeared, and in its place 
remained a packet containing the above letter 
and two thousand sequins. He had almost for- 
gotten his mysterious friend, but he had been 
there ! What was he to think of the manner of 
bis visit? Giannetto told him, that the cavalier 
had asked for him ; and when he took away the 
picture and left the packet in its stead, of course 
be concluded his master knew of the exchange. 
Part of the truth flashed across his mind at once, 
but it was still enveloped in impenetrable mys- 
tery. The lady whose charms had been so often 
the theme of the cavalier's discourse, could be 
Qo other than Doona Chiara ; and on seeing the 
picture he must have concluded it his own pro- 
perty. But why this mystery? And Chiara, 
perfidious Chiara — she who that very morning 
had permitted a hope, a rapturous hope, to enter 
his breast, that if there was any thing in the 
world she wotfld regret leaving, it would be 
himself— why did she in cruelty permit that hope ? 
When, in the forgetfulness of his passion he 
had dared to ask her, if, in the holy meditations 
of her monastic life, she would sometimes allow 
a thought to stray towards one who, in losing 
her, would lose more than a world, more than 
heaven itself! what meant those tears that gush- 
ed from her eyes as her only answer, which she 
vainly strove to hide with her delicate hand? 
And why did she not withdraw that hand when 
the young Leonzio, who had thrown himself at 
her ieet, kissed away the tears tliat fell upon it, 
and held it to his heart, his lips, and to his brow 
with such passionate fondness ? All this passed 
in a moment— for it was only a moment by chance 
the uncle had left theqj alone— but it was one of 
those moments which are an eternity to lovers ; 
and yet, when they are past, seem still less than 
a moment. In that instant he knew, or at least, 
he thought, that he was beloved by Chiara. Oh ! 
.exquisite, rapturous thought ! with what a buoy- 
ftot step and happy eye ho returned home that 
day ! and to what a depth of despair he fell at 
the disappointment that awaited him ! Who 
was this cavalier, so magnificent in bis wealth 
and power, yet so mysterious in his actions ? He 
exhausted himself with a thousand wild conjec- 
tures ; but still the end of them all was, that 
Chiara's heart was not for him — that she had 
deceived him ; yet what bad she said to deceive 
him I Nothing— and yet every Ihiog. He dashed 
to the ground and trampled under foot the purse 



of gold the cavalier bad left. Deceived tee in 
him, who, in spite of his mystery, I thought my 
friend ! Base, sordid mind, to think to repay me 
with gold for what is dearer to me than a thou- 
sand worlds ! He shall return it. I will seek 
him through the world till I find my Chiara^ 
image. That, at least, will not betray me— that 
shall be my consolation— that shall still smile on 
me. Alas ! what do I say ? it smiles on him now 
as she does." 

There was no more peace fftr the young Le« 
onzio ; he passed the night in feverish agitation, 
and the morning brought no repose to his trou- 
bled spirit! He determined to leave nothing 
undone to find out the retreat of the mysterious 
cavalier, and cause him to restore the picture ; 
but in what way to discover that retreat he was 
totally at a loss. The cavalier had arrived in a 
plain carriage; and when he returned, Giannet- 
to thought not of tracing it. Perhaps he would 
come again, but to await that was intolerable. 
Ho must pursue him; and where would he be 
more likely to meet or hear of him than at the 
count's ? Chiara must have known of his arrival 
even if it were possible he had not yet discovered 
the place of her abode. He remembered now, 
with an additional pang of self-accusation for his 
carelessness, that he bad left a card with Count 
Degli Orsini's name and place of abode on bis 
table, which, together with the picture, was gone 
when he returned. He might thus have unwit- 
tingly furnished a clue to the discovery of Chia- 
ra, if, as he hardly dared to hope, the pursuit of 
the cavalier were unwelcome to hpr. He then 
hastened towards the suburb where the Count 
Degli Oi*sini dwelt, his heart swelling with va- 
rious feelings, now of involuntary tenderness to- 
wards Chiara, ail deceitful as he thought her, 
and now of indignation towards his friend ; then 
again feelings more of sorrow than of anger 
came over him. What could he reproach them 
with ? the cavalier for loving Chiara, when he 
felt in his own heart it was impossible to see and 
not love her. And Chiara, if she had been un- 
faithful, was it not rather the cavalier who had 
most ri^ht to complain ? Still he must see Chia- 
ra; he must hear the explanation of these myste- 
ries from her own lips. He hastened to Count 
Degli Orsini, with a feeling of desperation that 
made him look forward to his arriving there as 
the end of his intolerable suspense ; he should 
then know his fate. How his heart beat as he 
turned down the unfrequented court-yard of the 
house; he knocked at the door impatiently, but 
no one came for a length of time ; he knocked 
stgain, and at last pushed open the door; finding 
it unfastened, he went up to the room in which 
he usually found Degli Orsini and his niece sit- 
ting. No one was there, no servant in thp ante- 
chamber, no sound of a living creature about 
the house. The rooms were in confusion, as if 
there had been a hasty departure. The books 
and some of the smaller furniture were gone, 
and the rest left in disorder. There was a lamp 
just expiring, that had been left burning all the 
night, before an inkstand with the pen in it, and 
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paper by it. The picture, the unfinished picture, 
was lefk, and near it had fallen a bouquet of roses 
and jessamine, now faded and withered, that 
Donna Chiara wore the day before. One over- 
whelming idea took possession of Leonzio's mind, 
and would not be repelled. Chiara bad fled, and 
none could be the companion of her flight but 
the cavalier. He threw himself on a chair op- 
posite the picture, and gave himself up to the 
bitterness of grief. Suspense was at an end, 
and there seemed nothing for him but the dread- 
ful certainty. In ihe last four-and-twenty hours 
how many changes had taken place in his feelings ; 
one moment raised to the highest pinnacle of 
felicity, a fehcity he had hardly dreamed he might 
dare to hope; the next an overwhelming and 
sudden caUmity, overthrowing all his bright 
visions, and that by the concurrence of two per- 
sons whom he had never thought of together, 
though now he recollected the cavalier's glowing 
descriptions of his unknown fair one, and won- 
dered at his blindness, that, on seeing Chiara, he 
should fancy for a moment there could be two in 
the world like the cavalier's Donna and his 
Chiara. He did not make all those reflections 
then; he threw himself on the chair, and re* 
mained with his eyes fixed on the seat Chiara 
used to occupy, in a stupor of grief. He knew 
not how long he continued in this state : at length 
the faded flowers attracted his eye; ho iojk 
them up, and a tear, a bitter tear, fell on their 
wit'*tcred leaves; it revived him to consciousness 
and to himself. In lifting up the bouquet, he 
found it had concealed a letter addressed to him- 
seir, in Chiara*s own hand-writing. It need not 
be toU with what trembling anxiety Leonzio 
broke the seal, or how often and how rapturously 
he kissed the precious characters. 

DONKA CHIARA TO MESSER I.EONZIO GIORDANO. 

**Long as I have been the sport of fortune, 
and the child of grief, I did not think to have had 
this to bear, to be betrayed where I had placed 
my surest trust on earth. I do not reproach you, 
Leonzio, I leave that to your own heart ; even 
now 1 cannot bring my miud to understand the 
dreadful certainty that it is you who have been 
all this time planning my destruction. Your at- 
tempts now to find out my retreat will be una- 
vaUing. We shall never meet again, never ! I 
repeat^ I will not reproach you, but 1 will tell 
you what you have done. You have not perhaps 
— /. hope you have not — any idea how deeply you 
have wronged me; you never can know entirely, 
because you never can know what it is to love 
as I have done— to love as I have loved you, I 
blush not to make this confession now, it is for 
you to blush, that could so deceive me. Young 
as I am, I had found so little in this world to at- 
tach roe to it, that I looked forward with hope 
and joy to the perM)d when I should renounce 
it entirely, and bind myself by my vows 1o a life 
of heavenly meditations, and peace and happi- 
ness; my thoughts and hopes were fixed on 
heaven, till I saw you ; then it was I first felt 
t)>ero was something to be regretted in the world. 



This feeling was, at first, undefined and uncer- 
tain. I was troubled and perplexed ia my me- 
ditations and prayers; I could not as before re- 
tire to my closet, and shut out all the wotM 
from my thoughts; there were feelings that pur- 
sued me, and an image that haunted me even in 
the inmost sanctuary of my own heart ; I could 
not escape from it. I sighed not now for the 
peace of my cloister; I was become worldly- 
minded, and yet it was not thewoild I sighed 
for; I knew not what I wished ; all my prospects 
seemed changed, and I had no hope for the fu- 
ture ; still there were moments when I enjoyed 
the present, and thought neither of my former 
days of peace, now gone, nor my future hopes, 
now changed ; .those moments were when I was 
with you; they were worth all I had lost of peace 
and hope. I confess it to you now; this humilia- 
tion is the least of what I deserve; already are 
my sins visited upon me; may that heaven I 
have so grievously offended enable me to bear 
the chastisement inflicted ! Oh ! any thing but 
this I could have borne without repining. I had 
vainly and impiously set up in my heart an idol, a 
human idol— fondly I worshipped it, forgot for it 
my vows, my prayers, my hopes, every thing !— 
that idol was thine image, Leonzio— a fair image 
of virtue and goodness. It has been rooted up, 
and torn from my heart, by the discovery of thy 
perfidy : — it was not thee, but the creation of my 
own fancy I loved : that is destroyed — but with 
its destruction, my heart, my soul is left desolate. 
O Leonzio! I would paint to you what I too*— 
persecuted and helpless, yet having a peace 
within that set me abovie all worldly persecutions 
— couldest thou see me as I am, as thou hast made 
mo, desolate, despairing, with the light fhat was 
within me turned to darkness^thou, even tliou, 
wouldest pity the wretched 

Chiaha.'* 

On the evening of Leonzio's last visit to Count 
Degli Orsini, Chiara was leaning over the bal- 
cony, half concealed by the blinds, watching the 
last glimpse she could catch of his figure as he 
turned up the long quiet street, when she ob- 
served an old monk, with tottering steps seem- 
ingly trying with his stafi* to grope his way up to 
the gate of the court-yard. Her compassion was 
awakened and her curiosity somewhat excited : 
as he seemed approaching the door of the house, 
she spoke to him from the balcony, and asked 
what was his errand. The old man did not look 
up, but with his head still more buried in his 
cowl, lifted up his hands towards her, cryingf 
" Cartto, caritaj in nome Dio carita /" At tlii» 
appeal Chiara retreated from the window for her 
purse, and sent down by the servant some money. 
She went no more to the window, but was sur- 
prised by the servant returning to tell her, in a 
whisper, that the mendicant monk wished to 
speak to her alone on something that might be 
of linportance. The count was at the other end 
of the room, and observed not what was passing, 
Chiara hastily rose and went into the corridor 
whore the monk awaited her. What would 
yott with me, Padre?" said Chiara, 
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** We ait) Dot alone/' said the mock, poinUng 
to ao open door. 

** I cannot wait; if it is any thing in which I 
can assist yon. speak it here." 

Alas ! Bella Signora, what can you fear ? I 
hare a tale of distress, indeed, but it must be for 
your prirate ear; it is a case of life and death; 
you can speak the word, and—" 

Cbiara trembled involuntarily, and led the way 
to an apartment on the ground floor. The monk 
•hut the door carefully, and then remained some 
time silent, and at length kneeled at the feet of 
Chiara, in an attitude of the deepest veneration. 

Padre, rise, I beseech you," said the lady. 
•* It is not to a sinner like me, that a holy man 
AoM bend the knee : speak, what is it I can do 
for you ?" 

The monk still remained prostrate. " Signo- 
ra," at length said he, •* I ask of you life, ay, 
more than life, happiness; speak the word, for 
Defer will I rise till you grant my request. How 
long ha?e I sought for this moment, and sought 
for you and have not found you ! Lady, you 
know what I would ask — look on me !" 

He had thrown off his cowl and hood. He re- 
sumed his natural voice, which no longer trem- 
bled indeed with age, but with the agitation of 
youthful passion. She uttered a cry of astonish- 
ment and alarm, and rushed towards the door. 
"Again, again art thou there, destroyer ? whi- 
ther shall I flee from thy persecutions ? why wilt 
thou not leave me in peace ?" 

*^Oh, call them not persecutions!" said the 
cavalier, for it was himself ; ** or, rather say any- 
thing, anything, so that I hear once more the 
sound of that heaveniv voice. Reproaches, 
themselves, sound sweef to me from your lips. 
Stay !" continued he, forcibly detaining her, as 
she was attempting to leave the room ; I have 
Dot sought you so long, to leave you again at a 
word and a sign, as I have done : hear me, only 
bear me." 

" Leave me, leave roe !" said Chiara. •* Dare 
Dot to detain me : my uncle, my—" 

He held her hands firmly, but gently, in his' 
own, while be still continued on his knees before 
her. " Hear me. Donna Chiara," said the ca- 
valier; nay, you shall bear me. I come not 
DOW to persuade, but to convince ; I come not a 
suppliant, but a penitent, a sinceve, but almost a 
despairing penitent. Chiara, I have sought you 
thus long and restlessly, and you see that no re- 
treat, no flight can hide you from me. There is 
no place I would not penetrate and search to 
£nd you ; you cannot escape me — you know my 
^wer, my influence, the number of my agents. 
If I spoke the word, nothing you could do or say 
could be of any avail: you are mine. Nay, 
torn not pale, lady ; I only tell you i^hat I could 
do. I have offered you riches, power, splendour, 
liberty, and, above all, a heart devoted to you for 
over^-a heart that many a proud dame would not 
have spumed as you have. Ton have even pre- 
ferred to all this a living death, a cloister; you 
would give up all this world's present joys for a 
chimera, an uncertainty! and a superstition. I 



could say much, I have said much, on this sab« 
ject ; but this is not what I ask. Chiara, I offer 
you my hand, my liberty, which 1 have sworn 
never to give to any woman's keeping. You, 
you alone, Chiara, have overcome all my repug- 
nance; you would not of my love, of my vows. I 
again repeat it, Chiara— you are in my power; 
but, but 1 am more in your*s." 

The cavalier had no need to retain Chiara't 
hands ; they fell cold and motionless by her side, 
and she stood before him like a statue, as be pro^ 
ceeded. She knew the extraordinary person 
before her; she knew his rank, and more than 
rank, she knew the extent of his power, and the 
mysterious, fearful influence he possessed. She 
knew the extent of the sacrifice he was making, 
the exalted dignity he offered lier. She was 
silent, she remained long silent, and he hoped 
everything. He again took her passive hand. 
" Chiara vUa mia, speak to me, or rather speak 
not, and 1 will believe your silence. You do not 
reject me; lead me this moment tdyour uncle. 
I will inform him of the chan;;e in our prospects." 

He took her hand and raised it to his lips ; she 
burst from him, and witliout speaking, ran up 
the stairs to the apartment where she had left 
her uncle. She threw herself on her knees 
before him, raised her clasped hands towards 
him — Save me, dear uncle!— do not condemn 
me," she exclaimed at length, and a flood of tears 
relieved her suffering heart. 

The old count had not time to recorer from 
his surprise at this unexpected scene, when the 
cavalier, with his monkish dress hanging about 
him, followed Chiara into the room, and stood 
before him. There was about him that ineffable 
pride of high dignity that could not kneel, but he 
held out his hands towards Chiara kneeling at 
her uncle's feet, and looked at the count with an 
air of appeal and supplication, as if to join bit 
prayers with her*s. Yet still there was triumph, 
a laughing devil" in his eye, that exulted in 
seeing Chiara, the proud Chiara, bumbled for 
him ; for hit sake, who had often knelt in vain to 
her. 

He stood there enjoying his exultation for a 
moment, in too great happiness to break the 
silence. Chiara's continued agonized sobt at 
length roused him. 

Count Degli Orsini," said he, console your 
. niece : she asks but a word from you— I ask but 
for a word. Make us happy— make her mine." 

Degli Orsini rose with his habitual respect to 
high rank, but with a countenance flashing with 
indignation. What, are we not at peace here ? 
take our lives since they are in yoor power, but 
cease to insult us thus." 

" Pianoy piano, amico mio" said the cavalier; 
•* hear me, hear your niece." 

Chiara still kept Im^ arms clasped round her 
uncle as if for protection. ** Oh bear him not » 
listen to him not ! think of my despair, my dear 
uncle." 

•* She raves," said the cavalier ; «« excess of joy 
has turned her brain. Count Degli Orttni, in 
one word I offer to Doona Chiara my band; you 
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kmw how much that sacrifice implies. I ask 
hut your consent; see Chiara at your feet; can 
you resist her tear*, her supplications added to 
mine ?" 

** Do I hear aright," said the count, ** or is it a 
dream. You, you the husband of my Chiara! 
Impossible ! and can she doubt my acquiescence? 
my dezr Chiara, what can you fear ?'* 

Chiara rose, and stood erect and proudly " se- 
vere in youthful beauty." 

" I did fear," my uncle, " I did fear your ac- 
quiescence ; more 1 feared your commands that 
I should consent; but no, you are too kind, too 
proud to suffer me to tliink for a moment of such 
an alliance, such a humiliation ; for so I should 
consider an union with a man, however exalted 
in rank, who has ever dared to ask that I should 
be his on any other terms." 

Her bright dark eyes flamed, and her cheeks 
glowed with enthusiasm as she said this. The 
cavalier was for a moment struck dumb with 
surprise. 

" What," said he at length, " what can this 
mean ? is there any thing else besides virtue that 
is powerful enough to rc^sist me? Cold-hearted, 
eruel Chiara, is it that you hate me so much, that 
misery and poverty, every thing seems prefer- 
able, to all that life can offer of delight with me? 
I had fundly thought it was only that chimera 
yoo call virtue, which stood in the way of my 
happiness; but now that is removed, 1 find you 
as far from me as ever." His eye glanced on 
the unfinished portrait— Ha!" said he, "ano- 
ther portrait ! what means this ? surely this is the 
work ol Giordano — Has he been unfaithful to 
mo !" 

It was now Chiara's turn to listen in breathless 
* astonishment. 

" Iisonzio Giordano! do you know him then?" 
You know him, signora, it seems: has he 
been here, has ho taken that portrait? He 
painted for me that inestimable portrait, for 
whioh I shall never be able sufficiently to repay 
him. Did he take it with your consent, and from 
life?" 

Chiara turned deadly pale; she pressed her 
hands to her forehead, and felt as if bewildered 
by the new and unexpected suspicions that 
crowded on her mind. 

« Was Messer Leonzio then an emissary of 
youri?" said the count, for Chiara could not 
8. eak. 

" He is my friend, count ; it was through him I 
discovered your retreat: I at least thought him 
my friend ; if he has not"~and his eyes flashed 
and his lips quivered as he said it; "if he has 
betrayed me, and stolen the heart when I only 
told him to steal the countenance — If it were so 
if it were possible—" and ho paced the apartment 
with hasty strides. 

" Do you suppose it possible, then, that the 
proud daughter of the CasleUi, that my niece 
could so far condescend for an instant, as (o 
think of an artist like Giordano?" said the count 

The cavalier answered him not, and Chiara 
bad sunk on a chair pale and motionleiB. Hmw 



illustrious suitor, her uncle, her fears, her anxi- 
ety, every thing had disappeared from her mind* 
Leonzio unfaithful, a minister, an agent to the 
licentious pursuits of the cavalier, sent by him io^ 
ensnare her ! he whom she had thought the per- 
sonification of all nobleness and virtue, he, an 
emissary of vice ! Where then was virtue to be 
found on earth, if its semblance could be so 
counterfeited? Powerful, mysterious man, every- 
where his agents surrounded her, everywhere 
persecuted her; where could she escape from 
him, where from herself, her misery? They 
spoke to her, her uncle, her lover, but she hear4 
them not— she answered them not: plunged in a 
stupor of despair, she could not think, she coqld 
not combine the circumstances of her unhappy 
fate, she could only feel Leonzio was a deceives 

" *Mddioy Vitamia^ I shall return to-morrow !" 
were the words that awakened her from hcv 
trance, and the cavalier kissed her cokL haqd as 
he departed. She felt the necessity of exerting 
herself, and the words 1 ehall return to-morrov^ 
sounded in her ear like a knell. 

The old count had gone to conduct their illo^t 
trious visitor to the door ; when he returned, he 
went up to his niece, and could not conceal the 
Joy and exultation of his he^. " Well, Chiara 
mia" said he, " no more tears and misery now-r 
this is indeed a triumph of beauty and virtue) 
who would have thought it possible ! what hap* 
piness, Principestajmia /" 

"My dear uncle, do not call me so— 4o net 
grieve me with your joy. Listen to me; be not 
offended with your poor Chiara; you have beea 
a father to me, and never yet have controlled ray 
inclinations, never contradicted me in anything* 
I have hitherto brought you nothing but misery 
and disasters; for, but for me, to save me from 
the pursuit of a libertine, you would not hare 
been forced to leave your native country. It 
conceal yourself in holes and corners, and live 
like a banished man. I never can repay the 
debt of gratitude I owe you, never ! Ton ask 
me to repay it with my life, and perhaps I might 
not to hesitate ; but dear uncle, toill you require 
such a sacrifice of me ? I feel I cannot live if 
you force me to marry that person, whose very 
name I dare not breathe, lest some of his secret 
and all-powerful agents should be near to hear 
it. Speak, uncle, do you require this sacrifioe 
of me?" 

" My child, you know not what you say or 
what you refuse. There is no woman, not only 
in Italy, but in all Europe, who would for a mo- 
ment hesitate; and do you call it a sacrifice?" 

** To me it is a sacrifice of honour, of virtue^ 
and of pride ; it wUl be one of life. I feci it—but 
nevertheless, if you will, I must submit." 

" But his wife, Chiara, thmk of that! he asks 
you to be his wife!" 

" Cncle, I have not seen much of the worid, 
but all that 1 have seen is deceitful and faith- 
less." • 

If Leonzio can bljibetrayer, she might h^re 
added, who is there^^fMt we can trust? This 
thought only rose to her ' lips in a deep bat ntp^ 
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•tgfa« fibe eoptinnecl : How tra we 
sure this is Dot some new artifice pf the caya- 
ber? U it likely that J, a sabject, though of 
Mofale blood, could presume to suppose he would 
ebooee roe, and raise me to his dignity ? Then 
avea if he were sinoere, his principles— would 
you aiake me the companion of such a man ? — 
hOy better were it to be immured in the darkest 
aid rooet lonely cell of some obscure convent, 
where he will neyer find me out-— where I may 
neet with no false friends to betray me into his 
power." 

" Chiara,dQ with me as you will: if you- really 
would reject this brilliant alliance— but I do not 
see the possibility. We cannot resist him— I 
dare not refuse; you know his power, and you 
also know that he is restrained by no principle." 

" And is it to such a man you would see me 
onited ! Oh, dear uncle, let us fly whUe there is 
yet time; he will be here to-morrow, and I feel 
with yon to refuse him openly would be but to 
proToke further persecution ; flight is our only 
resource. This time it will be unexpected. 1 
think 1 have a plan to elude his vigilance, and a 
retreat that will be secure : you shall return to 
ear beautiful Veni^^ It was from thence indeed 
we were obliged tofly to tliis place, and I think 
he will for that reason be less likely to pursue us 
thither." 

" Strange girl, you lead me as you will ; but if 
yea seek to elude him, there is no place so secure 
as a convent; the veil will at least protect you 
from him* Till now you have always been im- 
pkaring my oonsent to this retreat from the 
world. I BOW think it is the best thing that re- 
mains for you; it would be selfish in me to with- 
hold my consent to it any longer* Alas 1 how 
shall I spare you in my old age !" 

Ghiara blushed deeply, and replied—" Dear 
miole, I do not think of it; I dare not think of 
it now. Alas! there is indeed nothing in this 
troubled world to attcact me, or to hold me but 
ycHi." She blushed still deeper as she said this ; 
she felt she was not expressing her real senti- 
ments. " But still, uncle, I cannot leave it with- 
out some preparation, and some more decided 
vocation for a monastic life. We will talk of 
this hereafter, but now we must think of our 
preparation for flight. How can I sufficiently 
thank you, dear^t uncle, for your indulgence 
towards me. Heaven grant that I may no more 
inv<dve you in my misfortunes." 

Cvery thing was in readiness at the dawn gf 
day for their departure. Chiara took no rest, 
t(ie only rest she found for her distracting 
thoughts was in bodily activity and exertion : 
tbe was in a fever of mental excitement ; she 
Wras under the influence of two opposing powers. 
|ibe thought of Leonzio, Leonzio the betrayer, 
a despairing chill came over her whole fa- 
onltics; she cared not what became of her in the 
world: her hands fell powerless by her side, she 
WMhed only to be left to her^tter grief. Then 
would the words souud }a Jijt ear, " I thall re- 
turn to-morroto," and shift ^rould start up with 
^ W ft><P ><d energy ^ ex«s\if^ wUti t^ 



fueling that there was yet a misfortmie to dfeai 
beyond what she had already suffered. Some* 
times she thought she would wish to see Leonzie 
once more, and reproach him with his perfidy. 
Then again she saw before her his bright open 
countenance, that looked so much like Heaven; 
his fine thoughtful brow, and his sunny smile^ 
was it possible he could be a deceiver? Yet it 
was so ; there was no room for doubt. He had 
painted her portrait only to give it to his hated 
employer ; he had done this for gain — he had , 
betrayed to him their place of abode. She could 
not, however, leave the house, without letting 
him see the extent of tbe wrongs he had done 
her. She wrote to him. She doubted not he 
would return the next day exulting in his sucr 
cessful villany. She felt humbled to the dust by 
such a confession ; but she felt it must reach his 
heart and his conscience to know how deeply ha 
had betrayed her, how deeply sbe had loved him. 
She felt it a sort of penance she deserved, for 
sufiering him to usurp so much of a heart and 
mmd she had wished to dedicate to her God. 
With these bitter despairing feelings she wrote 
the before-mentioned letter, and placed it where 
the person to whom it was addressed seized it 
with such rapturous avidity. 

There was a brilliant fete given at Venioe 
during the Carnival by one of tbe principal no- 
bles, and as the company were masked, and the 
greatest liberty reigned at the time, the number 
of those that went far exceeded these who were 
invited. 

Magnificent haUs and suite of rooms were 
opened, and there was music, dancing, light con- 
verse and games : you would have thought from 
the happy sounds and gay pageantry, oot a leel- 
ing was there admitted but joy and revelry. 
Yet there was many a gay mask covering a sad 
countenance ; and there was intrigue, and hatred, 
and jealousy, and envy, under many a gay gar- 
ment. Among all the revellers, there was one 
mask who seemed to take no part in what 
was going on. He wandered about from one 
apartment to another like a restless spirit; he 
spoke to none, sought none, and seemed inte- 
rested in nothing. 

It was Leonzio Giordano, this restless wan- 
derer. " Why am I here?" said he to himsetf, 

in this revelry ? what have I to do with it ? 
Yet, what have I to do elsewhere? My life is 
passed in seeking what, if found, would be per- 
haps but bitterness and misery to me!" He 
sighed deeply, and his sigh was echoed by some 
one behind him ; he started, turned round, and 
found it proceeded from a masked lady who was 
hanging on the arm of an old man. They had 
both ample domino robes, whose folds were 
drawn over them studiously concealing their 
figures. They were standing in a recess of a 
window near Leonzio, and seemed to take as 
Uttle part in the revelry as he did. Those three 
masks were not allowed long to remate nodis- 
turbed. A young dancer and his partner 'came 
into the i«cess, and aHer some of the oommoo 
OGOHFemtioQ niaal on laoh oooiMnas in VeukMb 
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ai well as elsctrbere, their attention was forcibly 
arrested by the conversation they inToluntarily 
beard pass between the dancers. 

" Is it true," said the lady, *' that the Prince 
di Castiglioue is here to-night ? He must have 
returned very suddenly to Venice^it was but 
the otiier day he was at Rome." 

** It is difficult," returned her partner, " to 
account for his movements, and to say where be 
is. and where he is not : he seems to have the 
faculty of ubiquity." 

" I know not how it is he obtains such power 
over every one that approaches him; but I 
know," said tlie lady, I would give the world to 
see him ; they say he is the handsomest man in 
all Venice, and quite irresistible." 

** Too much so," said the young man ; " bis 
power seems to be unbounded. If we lived in 
the days of sorccr>' and magic, one should be 
tempted to suspect he had other agents besides 
those he employs. These arc, however, power- 
ful enough for any purposes of his. He has been 
known to boast that he never met with the being 
he could not conquer. It is well known that in 
his early youth he passed much of his time with 
the condottieri and banditti, and it is shrewdly 
suspected that, advanced to the highest dignities 
of the state as he is, it is to the influence he still 
holds over them, or perhaps they over him, he 
owes much of his present msrstenous power." 

^Hush!" said the lady, speak lower; no 
one ventures to breathe his name out of a whis- 
per, lest some of his myrmidons should be near.*' 

*« Or himself," continued the young man; '* he 
delights in assuming all kinds of disguises ; and 
to carry his point, either of revenge or intrigue, 
neither principles of good nor fear of evil will 
arrest him. Did you ever hear the story of 
Donna Chiara di Castelli ?" 

Yes," said the lady, something of it; be 
introdnced himself to her in some disguise, and 
persuaded her to marry him secretly, and then 
shut her up in a dungeon from which she es- 
caped—" 

•* No, no, that is not the right story," inter- 
rupted the dancer; *^he paid bis addresses to 
her, as he had to every beauty in Venice, but 
with no success. It is singular that there should 
be such an infatuation about every one whom he 
approaches, that even the proud, the high-born 
beauties of Venice seem to think it an honour 
rather tbao* a disgrace to listen to discourses 
from this man, which no other would have dared 
to address to them. Even the Doge's daughter 
herself, they say—But to return to Donna Chi- 
ara : the story is, that she alone resisted his elo- 
quence ; whether for some more favoured lover, 
or her determined predilection for a convent, is 
not known. To elude his persecutions, she left 
Venice with her uncle; and the prince, more 
determined than ever in his pursuit, at last dis- 
covered her at Rome, and, finding her favour 
could not be obtained on any other temu, offered 
to make her his wife." 

What! Princess di Castiglione ! to share his 
unbounded wealth and dower, and, above all, to 



have tbe glory of fixing the heart of ssdi a i 

She did not refuse, Surely?" 

I am afraid there are too many who would 
not, signora," said the young man with an air of 
pique, but the did refiue, from what modvea 
1 know not ; but she again escaped from Rome, 
and the prince has not been able yet to discover 
her. It is said that his late excursion under the 
commission of the senate against the Condottieri, 
had not for its sole motive his zeal for the aerrioe 
of the State. There is a singular story too of 
young Giordano, the celebrated painter, being 
employed by the prince to take Donna Cbiara't 
portrait, and by that means giving him notice of 
her retreat, and—" 

<<lt U false! by Heavens, it is foke!" ex- 
claiming Leonzio, rushing forward, no longer 
able to contain himself at this recital in which be 
was so deeply interested ; he recollected hiroeelf, 
however, and said, with an effort at calmness, 
while his mask concealed the perturbation of hit 
countenance, pardon me,signor; do jroa know 
the artist Giordano?" 

Only by his works, and my infinite regret 
that for some reason or other his genius, wLicli 
seemed to be of such surmfiing promise, shookl 
have been suddenly extinguished. He studied 
at Rome, and there produced several fine works, 
but since that time Le has never been heard of; 
and it is much to be feared be may have shared 
the fate of many who have been subject either 
to the power or the revenge of the Prince di Cas- 
tiglione. 1 can scarcely believe that so sobiime 
a genius as his works demonstrated, can bo com- 
patible with the base mind of an emiMary to 
such purposes as those of the prince. Do yo« 
know aught of him, signer ?" 

" He was my friend," returned Leonzio: " I 
knew him even as myself, but be is so changed 
within these few years, that 1 sboukl scarcely 
know him, were I to meet him. He may be dead; 
he is at least dead to genius and the arts. What 
was before the height of his ambition and hq>et, 
is now nothing to him. There are but two things 
he seeks in the world, and then be can die in 
peace. Revenge on tbe Castiglione, and justice 
from Donna (. hiara." 

** What!" asked the young roan, "was it not 
then Giordano who betrayed her to the prince?" 

" No, by my soul !— no, by my hopes of Hea- 
ven I would die a thousand deaths to save her 
from him. But where is Castiglione? be n 
masked, and I cannot discover him in this crowd; 
but I will find him, and he shall find—" 

He was interrupted by the exclamation of the 
elder mask of the two who had also remained in 
the recess, as he attempted to support tbe lady 
to a window. She hung heavily on his arm, in- 
capable of moving, but with still enoogh of con- 
sciousness to resist tlieir attempts to take off bar 
mask, tliat she might breathe more freely. ^ Ob! 
let us go," said she, faintly, but anxioudy ; **' ^. 
am quite well, take me away from hence. Ok I 
why did you make me come?" That Toioe, 
faint as it was, had penetrated to tbe d^tht cC 
LeoDzki's heart, erery thisg had diaappam^ 
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before him bat Cbiara, for it was, indeed, herself 
be saw beforo him. Cbiara," said he, spring- 
ing; forward and taking her hand, AtUma mm, 
have 1 found you ?'* 

** Hush, hush !" said she wildly; « breathe not 
my name ; he is here, he will hear you. But you 
have betrayed me to him once, have you not ? 
You say you have not. Oh ! tay it aj^ain ; let 
me hear it from your lips, and I shall believe 
it!" 

Leonzio was pouring forth the most earnest 
protestations, the tcndercst assurances. This 
moment had repaid him for all his sufferings ; 
Cbiara forgot her fears, her anxiety, her doubts, 
every thing in the delight of hearing again Le- 
onzio plead his love, his faithfulness; and the old 
count remained too much astonished at the sud- 
denness of this scene to attempt to interrupt it. 
It was interrupted at last by a voice too well 
known to all the parly. That voice exclaimed 
in a tone half ironical, half triumphant, repeat- 
ing the words of Leonzio—** CAwr/i, animn mia^ 
have I found you /'* They all looked round to 
see from whence that voice proceeded. But 
before a single movement could be made, Le- 
onzio and Cliiara fo^d themselves seized with- 
out a possibility of resistance, by a party of 
masks who had surrounded them during tlieir 
unexpected and interesting recognition. Chiara, 
half fainting with surprise and terror, was un- 
able to speak. But Leon2io exclaimed wildly, 
" Where is the prince, the cavalier? or by what- 
yer name he calls himself : what right has ho to 
molest the free subjects of Venice?" 

" The right of power," said the same voice in 
a whisper close to his car. 

They were by this time in the street, or rather 
in a kind of garden belonging to the palace, 
which they must go through to arrive in the open 
street. All the masks retired at the command 
of one. It was the prince. Leonzio was the 
first that broke the silence: and it was with 
words of high defiance towards Castiglione. The 
prince heard him coolly, and then said, ** Pro- 
Toke me not more, young man ; you are in my 
power. You may learn by experience, better 
than you seem to know, what that power is. You 
have betrayed me— my friendship for you, my 
affection, more than ever I felt before towards 
any man, yon have betrayed. The treasure I 
hold, the dearest in a thousand worlds, you have 
stolen— the heart of Donna Cbiara. But 1 for- 
give you ; I am too happy now to gain thus un- 
expectedly what I have sought so long and fruit- 
lessly, to find room in my heart for aught but joy. 
But here, where f may command," continued he, 
taming to Chiara, ** here I am still a supplicant. 
You see," continued he, ** Bel Idol mto, there is 
A fate that seems to frustrate all your schemes 
to avoid me. I ask you again, 1 again repeat 
die solicitations I made when wo last met, and 
which you then did not seem so utterly to disre- 
gard. Speak-— wilt thou be mir>e ? ' 

•* Never," said Chiara, *< while 1 have life !" 
Hb Hps quivered with eeocentrated rage as he 
^ Before you answer thus decidedly, where 



yoQ hare perhaps so little power to decide, sig« 
nora, let me ask you one question. Nothing, I 
am sure, but prepossession in favour of aootlier, 
could choose the alternative of what I migtU do, 
to what 1 offer. "Who but a madman would pro- 
voke the lion in his den, when with one word he 
might lead him to crouch at his feet. Yon love 
another, signora ; answer me, is it Leonzio Gior- 
dano?" 

Chiara felt on her answer depended Leonzio*! 
fate as well as her own. She was silent a mo- 
ment, and Leonzio, who had been scarce able to 
control his feelings during the prince's speech, 
now advanced to Chiara: ** Lady," said he, *'aD- 
swer him ; say only that you do, let me hear it 
from your lips, and I defy the whole world to 
wrest you from me." 

** Peace, Leonzio!" said the prince: ^yoa 
may defy the whole world, but not me; at least 
not now. 1 speak but the word, and you are 
carried off to unknown dungeons and distant 
fortresses, where you may languish out your 
days in silenee and forget fulness. Who is there, 
think you, would care what was become of the 
poor artist? Speak, Donna Chiara," said he, 
maliciously observing her change of counte- 
nance, ** would you grieve for his fate ? or would 
you not, if it were in your power, avert it ?" 

Chiara was aware that be sought only to force 
an avowal of her sentiments ; she answered in a 
voice that she strove in vain to render calm : ** I 
would do all in my power certainly, I would even 
die to save him, or any other of my fellow-crea- 
tures to whom life would be a more valuable gift 
than to me." 

*' Ha! is it so?" returned the prince; *'does 
your Christian charity extend so far? I ara 
happy to have it in my power to do your bidding. 
His fate is in your hands; speak the word. It is 
not asked of you to sacrifice your life for him— 
only, only say you will be mine, and he is free; 
refuse mo again, and " 

** No, no, never— impossible ! say not the word. 
I will die a thousand deaths rather," exclaimed 
Leonzio.—" Prince, I know not by what right 
you thus dispose of our lives and inclinations. Is 
there no justice in the free State of Venice? is 
there not a tribunal, or think you there is not an 
arm that will defend a helpless woman from thy 
threats? Nothing but the respect due to her 
presence has withheld me thus long; but now 
defend thyself, and meet me as a man." 

His sword flashed in his hand, and his eye 
flamed with indignation as he threw himself upon 
the prince ; but the latter stepped back, and in 
a moment the same masks, who were only at a 
little distance, again advanced, seized, and dis- 
armed him. 

** See now," said the prince, " the use of your 
resistance ; see. Donna Cbiara, how entirely you 
are both in my power." 

There was a silence of & few minutes, and then 
Chiara threw herself at the feet of the prince. 
She stretched out her clasped bands towards 
him ; her mask had fallen off in her agitation. 
She nu«0d her eyes streamiog with tears to bit 
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imt ^ Sp«ro kwi« Umr* was til sIm «oiild 
titer. 

**¥oa oonMnt then to b« my wife? you are 
mine, beautiful, augeiic Cbiara, that you should 
kneel to me !" and be would have raised her, but 
abe aank again oo the ground, and cried out — 

Ob ! no, no, nerer ! bear me, ask me any 
tbing but that, and save him ; but I can not be 
your*. If it will satisfy you to bind myself never 
lo be another's, never to be his, 1 will gladly do 
80; but yourt I cannot be." 

You speak the word, then, for his fate. Le* 
oDsio, it is not I, but Cbiara, that decides your 
death." 

"O that my death could save her from you, 
and 1 would covet it as the choicest blessing ! 
Beloved Cbiara, make that a condition, if indeed 
there is a spark of honour or virtue left in that 
tyrant's breast— leave me to the direst fate he 
•an invent ; but stipulate that he place you in 
•me tanotuary, where—" 

Hold t and dictate not to the lady. Signora, 
you that are to decide oo both our fates, on 
whose braath we hang, keep not that humiliating 
poeture; rise, rise, 1 beseech you." 

But Cbiara had no power to obey him : the 
•ooflictiog anguish of the last few minutes had 
at length overcome her energy — she had fallen 
iinirlnii at the feet of the prince. 

Barbarous tyrant, you have killed her ! but 
in death she shall be mine !" and, with an effort 
almost superhuman, Leonzio tore himself from 
the grasp of his guards, snatched up the sense- 
less Cbiara in bis arms, and with the rapidity of 
lightning had rushed out of the garden, and had 
iwmed down a street before bis pursuers had 
rocOrered sufficiently from the surprise occa- 
sioned by the desperate and unexpected effort, 
to think of overtaking him. Whether he had 
obtained too far an advance upon them, or 
whether the prince might have deemed so public 
a pursuit imprudent, certain it was, that, sur- 
prised at his own success, the young Leonzio 
found himself arrived at the sanctuary of San 
Giovanni, where he hastened to obtain assistance 
and security for his beloved Cbjara. 

The sun was just setting behind the majestic 
Apennines, leaving streaks of gold light upon 
the thin clouds that rested on their summits; 
erery thing around breathed of peace and beauty. 
That peace and beauty was felt as a relief to the 
party in a travelling carriage, which, from the 
fatigue of the horses, who seemed to have been 
urged to the utmost of their speed, was now 
obliged slowly to ascend the hill and give the 
travellers time to enjoy the tranquilUty of the 
erening. 

I am afraid, signer," said the postillion to one 
of the travellers, we shall not be able to get on 
to the next town with these horses. They are 
not fit for much more such hard driving." 

*^ Is there no place then nearer where we can 
procure other horses ?" 

^* No, signer, but there is a smaU oonvent just 
OB the borders of the forest we are coming to, 
mkm yea might parbapi remain for iim bights 



besides, signer, without an eaeort yen wonli mC 

like to go through the wood so late. They say 
these parts are infested with banditti." 

Oh, never mind the banditti, uncle," said % 
sweet voice which could belong to no other than 
Donna Cbiara, what we have to fear in being 
overtaken is far more dreadful than any ban^ 
ditti." 

Dut if we were to meet any of them and th^ 
detain us ? 1 think, my dear Cbiara, we ba4 
better make up our minds to remain here for to- 
night, and ask for accommodation at the con* 
vent ; you will be safe there ; you cannot conceal 
from me that you are almost overcome with the 
fatigue of our hurried journey. We travelled al} 
last night, and surely we are far enough now 
from pursuit; we shall soon arrive at Livema, 
and then, once embarked for Marseilles, we shall 
at last be safe and happy, non e vero Chiarvm 
mia?' 

A deep sigh was Chiara^s only answer. Alas I 
in leaving Italy, if she left behind the causes of 
her disquietude, she left also every hope of hap« 
piness. Leonzio, to whose courage and affection 
she owed her present safety, whom she had but 
just discovered so worthy of her love and grati? 
tude, she had parted with for ever. The count» 
though he acknowledged their obligations tohiroi 
could not so far forget his aristocracy as to think 
for a moment of an artist as a husband for bit 
niece. Chiai*a, worn out by so many months of 
suffering and anxiety, submitted in silent dea* 
pondency. They had met so unexpectedly rad 
parted again so suddenly, she could hardly iV 
cover from the stupefaction of her facultiet, but 
the more vividly her recollection returned, the 
more keenly she felt her misery. 

"We remain, then, at the convent to-night,' 
said she. " Heaven grant that we may not b^ 
overtaken before morning ?" 

" Never fear, child ; if we are surprised it will 
be by the banditti, for the prince will never traoa 
our route. And what if he did ? Chiara, I con- 
fess I think I indulge your whims too much, in 
suffering you to refuse the prince. As to that 
Giordano, I certainly ought to have known better 
than to allow so handsome a young man and yoo 
to sit looking at each other so many hours in th« 
day. I cannot wonder at it : if he were but noble, 
he would be every thing I could wish." 

Chiara sighed again and they relapsed int* 
silence. " I wish," said the count, at length* 
" we had an escort i I do not half like that strange 
' QDurier, (we have only him,) and though he looka 
fierce enough with his dark eyebrows and mna* 
tachios, I observe be never looks at one in the 
face; see now bow he is riding and trying to look 
into the carriage." 

" Can you doubt him for a moment, dear 
uncle ?" said Chiara, " when he was bo strongly 

recommended by " She faltered, and a faint 

blush tinged her pale cheeks as she pronouncoi 
the name of Giordano. 

There was certainly something singular in iStm 
deportment of the mm ; and the recollectioD of 
ber former nnjoat laspunoiw of LaowuD'a ftHk 
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fttmed her mind more than once when she con« 
tidered his strong recommendation of the courier. 

The evening was so fine that Chiara proposed 
to her uncle to walk on the side of the road to- 
wards the convent, hoth for the sake of relieving 
the horses, and to enjoy the evening air more 
freely. He assented, but was soon fatigued, and 
Wished to return to the carriage ; while Chiara, 
who felt herself revived and invigorated by the 
ftir and exercise, obtained permission to extend 
her walk, and the courier, Pascal, was enjoined 
to remain near her as a protection and guard, 
tie led his horse and walked close behind her. 
They were in sight of the little monastery which 
tose on the side of the forest, with its bumble 
turrets and spire contrasting with the bold, ma- 
jestic mountains behind. Chiara looked at it as 
on a spot where there was at least peace to be 
lbund,if not happiness, and she was half inclined 
to wish to take up her abode there for the rest 
of her days. But her heart was no longer sulB- 
eimitly her own to hope yet to dedicate it to 
Heaven. She fell she was yet too much attached 
to the world, and that attachment to the world, 
in the person of Leonzio,she C3uld not even tcisfi 
to conquer. 

She was interrupted in this reverie by a voice 
that made her start: it was the voice of Leonzio. 
She looked round, and there was no one near 
her bnt the conrier Pascal. She walked on, 
and concluded it must be own imagination, 
that, so impressed with his image, had converted 
every sound into the voice of. Leonzio. They 
had by this time lost sight of the carriage ; it 
grew darker, and she quickened her steps, and 
in her haste, treading on a loose stone, sprained 
her ankle. She was forced for a moment to stop 
from the pain ; when she tried to proceed, she 
found herself unable to walk without the aid of 
the courier, who eagerly offered his arm to sup- 
port her, which she was obliged to accept. She 
felt bis arm tremble beneath her slight weight as 
she leaned on it, but he spake not a word of 
civility, though she could not help fancying his 
manner was very different from that of a com- 
mon domestic. She wished she were in ihe 
carriage again as she found herself alone with 
her strange companion, and her foot became 
more and more painful as she walked. Her 
alarm increased by the strange manner of her 
iervant, who,' as if involuntarily, caught the 
' hand that rested on his arm, and pressed it to his 
heart. 

"Good Heavens, Pascal!" said she, in the 
f^reatest alarm. 

"Be not alarmed, dearest, best beloved!" 
aaid he, at length supporting her in his arms ; 

though forbidden by your uncle to accompany 
you, 1 could not let you go without protection. 
Id this disguise 1 intended to have concealed 
myself, till 1 saw you safely embarked. Chiara, 
trill you forgive your own Leonzio !" 

It is needless to say that the lady was no longer 
•0 much offended at the tender attentions of her 
supposed domestic, nor ahe in such haste to 
cnmtaka the carriage. Imey walked on sbwly. 



discoursing on their fature plans and pmpeetf^ 
nor heeded they the deepening gloom of the even^ 
ing. They were now almost at the gate of the 
convent, and a sudden turn of the road brought 
them close to the count's travelling carriage, 
when, what was the terror and dismay of Chiart 
to see it surrounded by a troop of banditti. 

The robbers must have supposed the carriage 
was only by accident separated from its escort, 
which could not be far distant, by the silence and 
caution of their movements; for when Chiara 
and the supposed courier came within sight, it 
was too near for either party to attempt a retreat. 
Leonzio's first thought was to conceal Chiara 
and defend her, but she cried out — 

" My uncle ! oh ! what is become of him; they 
will murder him. Do not think of me, go and see 
what is become of him— yet stay, Leonzio, they 
will kill you — stay !" 

They had, however, on perceiving Chiara, left 
the carriage and advanced towards her, as she 
clung tremblingly to Leonzio's arm for protec- 
tion, who put himself in a posture of defence. 
They appeared to approach, however, with no 
hostile intentions, and the foremost of the band 
advancing, said — 

" Signora, there is no cause for alarm ; and 
resistance, you see, would be useless ; your cou- 
rier, there, might have saved himself the trouble 
of drawing his sword. The old gentleman in 
the carriage is quite safe, as well as his gold and 
jewels. Youy I presume, are the jewel we seek." 

He dismounted from his horse, and would have 
seized Chiara's bands to drag her away; but 
Leonzio struck him down with his sword, and 
having made good a retreat towards a niche in 
the garden-wall of the monastery, in which he 
placed Chiara, he continued to defend her with 
the most desperate courage against the numbers 
that assailed him; while she, more dead than 
alive, supported herself with her arms round a 
stone statue of St. Ursula, that was placed in the 
niche, and hid her face from the sight of this 
dreadful scene. Three of the robbers bad fallen 
before the deadly stroke of Leonzio, and the rest 
began to retreat; when another party of horse- 
men advanced from a turn in the road, and one 
of them furiously galloped towards the spot, cry- 
ing out in a voice that made the heart of Chiara 
die within her—" Caitifis, villains, stand off !— 
Leave that lady, and at your peril lift another 
hand." It was the voice of CMtiglione. 

The unconcern with which the robbars obey- 
ed his voice, and the opportune rencontre, 
convinced Leonzio thet their implacable ^nemy 
had concerted the whole plan of the attack and 
rescue. His arm doubly nerved by indignation, 
he sprang upon the prince, who had dismounted 
from his horse, and a deadly strife ensued. It 
was not of long duration : the weapon of Cas^ 
tiglione had pierced Leonzio's faithful heart, 
and he fell without motion at the feet of Chi- 
ara. There was one deep, struggling groan ; he 
breathed her name, and all was over. There 
was a dead silence, a •horrible pause : then a 
shriek wild, piercing, and long:^ broke fipm tb« 
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afonized Cbiarsu She threw herself od the life- 
less body of her defender in passionate grief; 
then, as if a sudden hope came over her, she 
seemed to irait in terrible silence if there was 
yet any sign of life. It was the awful silence 
of agony— erery one respected it ; slie pressed 
her tips to his, she laid her hand on his heart, 
there was no beating; his fine countenance, 
beautiful even in death, lay there white and still 
under the glancing moonbeams. She gazed on 
him wilh the fixed calmness of despair ; and then 
turned towards the prince, who— not having 
known Leonzio in this disguise, and in all his 
threatenings meaning rather to terrify Chiara 
into compliance* than any real harm to her lover 
— remained motionless with surprise and horror. 
*' Look there," said she, ** destroyer I behold thy 
work, and be satisfied that thou hast destroyed 
OS both. I am in thy power, if Ihou wilt, for my 
life; behold the Princess di Castiglione !" Ar.d 
with these words she burst into a wild, nnna- 
taral, and fearful laugh, that struck horror into 
all present. The prince had not foreseen this 
tragical conclusion to what he looked on only as 
an adventure of gallantry, and was shocked and 



grieved at what had happened. To think of 

soothing or comforting Chiara he felt would be 
impossible; he felt he could never behold her 
without tlie recollection of the death of Leonzio; 
and she— could she ever behold him without 
horror? He gave orders to liis people, the rob- 
bers having dispersed, to take charge of her and 
the count to the Ursuline monastery, and then 
he returned to Venice. 

Poor Chiara ! The intense agony of that hour, 
together with her previous anxiety and suffering, 
threatened soon to curtail her earthly miseries. 
Her senses had forsaken her; and in the delirium 
of a fever, brought on by the sudden shock of 
grief, she fancied everyone who approached her 
a Castiglione, and that she was defending tlielife 
of Leonzio from his sword. They were obliged 
to use force to tear her from the dead body: and 
when at last the unremitting care and attentions 
of the Ursuline sisters bad restored her to health, 
she felt no inclination to leave their humble roof. 
Leonzio was buried in their -chapel, and Chiara 
passed a few more years in weeping and praj^ing 
over his tomb, and then her gentle spirit fled for 
ever. 



WHBBB BHAULi WE MAKE HER GBA VSI 

BY MIS. nSMAHi. 

Wbiib thall we mnke her f rsve Y 

Oh! where ihe ivild flowerd wave 
In ihi* free air! 

Where «how<*r and vinf Ing bird 

Midst ihe young leaves are beard- 
There— lay her there ! 

H srah was the world to her— 
Now way sleep minUlcr 

Balm for each 111: 
Low on tweet naiure'i breast. 
Let tJie nief>k heart flud ri!«t. 

Deep, deep and still ! 

Mannar, glad waters by ! 
Paint gales with happy sigh. 

Come wandering o'er 
That green and ninsny bed, 
Where, on a geiiile head, 

Btorms beat uo more! 

What though for her in vain, 
Falls now ihe briclit sprint rain. 

Plays iliK siift wind; 
Tet SI ill. fmtn wUvr^ she li*^, 
Bhonki bleived bi«;nihings rts^, 

Gracious and kind ! 

Thtr^fnre let ronf and drw 
Thence In ihe hi'art renew 

Liri'*s vernal glow! 
And oV that holy enr h 
BceiiU oflhe vi«>lei*s hirih 

Still come and go ! 

Oh ! then where wlM flowers wave, 
Make ye her mnwy grave, 

In I lie free al^ ! 
Where shower and sinstng bird 
Midst tba young leavei are beartl— 

TlMTCylay taertb«r«r 



Tnm tb> BfMdih 
OUR IiORDtl FIRST MIRACU* 

BY BOmlr MONTaOKBBT. 

Btrr now the banqaet ; such as lowly roof 
Demanded, and with simple manners clainied; 
O'er niiik and honey, rice and kneaded flimr, 
And water, cool as mountain- well coiitnlned. 
When cnniiecraiiiip prnyer arose, for Heaven's 
High blessing— then the marriage-fea^t began* 
But soon to Jesus, Mnry*s a»kiiig eye 
Was turned, and meekly for the aidloM want 
or f I lends belovftl. a miracle she hnpiHl ; 
But thus wa« answered .w Woman !— unarrivcd 
My dawn of itlory ! whnt havu I to do 
With ilii>eT**— Oh I think not iVom that sinless moutb, 
AnnihI'ating words »r linrslineMi came ; 
The pity, ihiI llie anser, «>f icbnke 
Was :lii.Te !~^ix i4oiiy water- puts aniiqne, 
Pur pure liivation. vucii a.* holy rite 
Detnniidrd, in the nuptftil chatnlMT Mocd; 
And encli, iihvdieiit lo Mesitiah's voice, 
Wiih guililug water lo the brim was ti led ; 
When lo! ilie eleitieiit. by |iower f iib«lu<<d, 
Ulushrd into wine, and glowinl beneath its Gud I 
And when ibe ru^er of iho rustic ffa«t 
Admiriiii* drank this new cifaKd uine, 
A mirucle stmul forth !— as sliiuMi a pint 
Clrar, round, and lar|te. tlie only one in fleavea ! 
Ciirli heart beat louder; on the lilttd brow 
O. inuie-ftiruck guests, divine aniMX«*nieiit sat ; 
And t'roni the eyes of new disciples flashed 
Tint Are of f li h ! tba: rloquence of soul, 
Wl.ib* ec«iai-y is duinb. And wb«'n at night, 
V.y tonh n.d ihnliiel home tlie ve»ied tiaia 
Returned, amid the hymeneal sung 
Of sweetest mp'ure; while each bridnl robe 
Like snow in ninonlight aliii*'riiif shone 
The holy inildneMi of thy de<'p-|nnHl voice, 
RediTenior ! still in lienits its rclm inng — 
Tliougli vssier miracles Thy name enthrone, 
In ihisomni|iotifntly lender fhine 
The rays i.f love; coBMircd, calm, and bright, 
They danle not, batstm Ihy power declare. 
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• VPERSTITIOIVS OF NEW ElVGIiAND* 

BT JOSfiPH R. CHAHDX.BII. 

iro. a. 



Whvtber it is that the human mind delights 
In cherishing the impressions which most affected 
it in infancy ; or that from habits of indolence \we 
neglect the means that would free us from their 
infloence, and thus subject ourseWes to feelings 
whose causes are indefinite, and whose effects 
arc sometimes ridiculous— often fatal, certain it 
is that the legends of childhood are often yerified 
in age by the very influence which these fables 
exercise upon our minds; and those who have 
sacrificed whole fortunes to the delusive promises 
of some pretended alchymist, or ju^ling astro- 
k^er, bare not been beguiled more by the tempt- 
ing lure of the gilded bait, than by the greedy 
liankerings of a morbid appetite, which woultl 
seize even the unbaited hook. It is a fact, which 
tpeaks, perhaps, something in favour of the 
goodness as well as the weakness of the human 
heart, that in all cases of gross and general de- 
ception, the deceived, themselves, so far from 
being passive, contribute more than the deceiver 
to their own delusion. 

The good people of the old colony have from 
time immemorial been more or less influenced 
hy the predictions and ladings of some old 
tybil, who pretended to into fate through 
tbe bottom of a tea-cup, and discern the move- 
nMnts of the heavens by the settling of her coffee 
grounds. 

One of these beldames had for many years 
inhabited a hovel, which had before been distin- 
guished in the more dignified use of a fish-house, 
seated near the extremity of a small promontory, 
which overhung the centre of Plymouth bay. 
The ease with which she could derive subsist- 
cace from the shores, and in the season, from the 
'neighbouring fish lakes, had probably induced 
the Pythoness to establish herself in so dreary a 
domicile, and the profit she derived from pre- 
dicting fair winds and favourable weather, did 
much towards conciliating the affection of the 
owner for her otherwise unpromising habitation. 

So long and so successfully had Rachel fore- 
tinld to the inquiring seamen, the weather of the 
homing day, (an art which those who live upon 
Jfae seaboard know to be easily acquired,) that 
lliey almost felt that she had an influence in the 
fulfilment of her own predictions, and not one was 
ever known io calculate a voyage into the outer 
bay without consulting Aunt Roche" upon the 
morrow's weather, nor on their retnrn dill any 
neglect to leave a portion of their takings, for a 
reward to her who bad predicted or perhaps se- 
cared their success. 

There were, indeed, a few in the village who 
•fbeted to deride the talents of Rachel, and 
taeer at those who were influenced by her pre- 
dU^tioos, hot it is said that even these, the mi- 
aister, the schoolmaBter,^|d physician, were 
Mm to find an dike for delaying an 



expedition, the event of which she might have 
pronounced against. And I myself recollect, 
when a certain ordination lacked one of its coun- 
sel by the officious boldness of this prophetess of 
the storm. 

The pleasure which Rachel found in the soli- 
tude of night, in watching the flax of the sea as 
it cast its intrusive wave farther and farther upon 
the sand, served, if indeed any thing was neces- 
sary, to add to the awe with which her neigh- 
bours contemplated her character. 

She was met in one of her midnight rambles 
by a party preparing for an early departure fop 
the outer bay fishing, who anxiously inquired tho 
probability of the morrow's weather.—" Fair," 
said she, " fair— to-morrow sees neither rain nor 
wind; the minister must have less com in his own 
field to make his prayers available." — But, 
aunt Rachel (they always put the last syllable 
to her name when they spoke to her at ni^ht,) do 
you see yon cloud in the west?"— ** What have 
I to do with west or south," said she : *^ 1 have 
promised fair, though you might have chosen a 
better day than Friday, considering you make 
but one voyage in a year." Just then a large 
vessel hove in sight. By the pale light of the 
moon, it was impossible to distinguish the class to 
which she belonged. " She will come in," said 
Rachel, and for no good— we do not hear the 
sound of church bells at midnight for nothing." 
— But, that was Plymouth clock striking 
twelve," said one of the company.—" Do we 
hear clocks," said she, " four miles against tho 
wind ? and Plymouth clock too, a wooden rattle, 
with scarcely more work on it than the windlass 
of yonder cliebacco boat ?" 

Before tlie party had prepared for their de« 
parture, the vessel, a large brig, had come to, and 
anchored near the shore. This vessel, owned in 
that place, and loaded with sugar by a Boston 
merchant, had put into the harbour to effect 
some trifling repairs to her spars. One only of 
hef crew was a native of tho village, and he on 
the following day conducted his messmates to 
Rachel's hovel, to inquire into the prospects of 
their voyage. 

" John Burgis," said the augurcss to her towns^ 
man, as llie party crossed the threshold, ** have 
you done well in entering the Betsey ? The poor 
man's curse is on her. Think you, the vessel 
paid for in exchange notes will make a voyage.'" 
—"But, aunt Rachel," interrupted the sailor, 
evidently wishing a better reception for his c m- 
rades, " we did not build her."—" If you Wiould 
nfit have hor fortune, flee her company. And is it 
for this, John, (continued the old woman.) is it for 
this, your father, the deacon, has pray^, that 
your mother has wept, that the blessing of tlie 
miobterwas given to your departure, to bo found 
i|^th wretches like these, land sharks, moon 
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cmenl"^ Arast there, oM granna,*' said one 
of tUe strangers; **' give us none of your slack, 
or we will pat a stopper upon your gab." A 
beam of fire aeeroed to flash from the old woman's 
eyes as she rose from her beneh, and threw 
down the coarse table on which 'she had been 
leaning. ITou are known/' said she ; there's 
not a mother's son of you that was not swaddled 
in the ruin^of a wreck." — Damned hag !" said 
the oldest^but interruption was rain ; the worst 
feelings of Rachel were roused, and her most 
painful recollection excited ; the Tolubility of her 
tongue expressed the intensity of her feelings. 

There's not a moon curter of you all that has 
not braved the north-easter to fix a light upon a 
pole to mislead the pilot, and wreck bis ship for 
depredation, when you would not wet a foot to 
sare a sea m an's life. And who, you children of 
devils incarnate, who, but your fathers and mo- 
thers fastened the lantern to a horse's head, and 
thus in a storm wrecked the brig upon your 
cursed sands that left me childless and a widow ? 
May he who rides upon the pale hprse be your 
guide, and you be of the number * who follow 
with him.'" 

The last imprecation scarcely reached the 
object of her corse. They went to their vessel 
and meditated a revenge every way worthy of 
the conduct that Rachel had charged them with. 

The next night about 10 o'clock, the village 
was alarmed by a strong light, at or near tbe 
wharf. In less than twenty minutes, every inha- 
bitant but the infant and the decrepid was at tbe 
place, and Rachel, half wrapped in the remains 
of an old sail, which had served as a bed-curtain, 
was seen rushing from the burning hovel. No 
language could do justice to the looks and ges- 
tures of this infuriated wretch. She ran round 
the scene of conflagration with the actions of a 
fury, howliug her imprecations upon the cause 
of her new calamity. Her gray hair was flying 
in the winds, and as she stood between the strong 
light of the blase and the spectators, its upturned 
points seemed tipt with living flame. 

The next morning the brig prepared for sail- 
ing, and many of tbe inhabitants, either to see 
the ruins of Rachel's hut, or to watch tbe vessel's 
departure, flocked to the wharf, although it was 
Sunday. 

The brig got under weigh, with a fine wind 
against the tide, and as she made her way smooth- 
ly down the channel, the attention of tbe spec- 
tators was invited to Rachel. She had seated 
herself upon a rock, which elevated its top con- 
siderably above tbe waves, although it was en- 
tirely surrounded by the tide. 

The hollow moan which she had uttered was 
lost in the rushing of the waves upon the pebbly 
shore, and indeed she had scarcely been noticed 
m tt|[^ bustle of preparing the vessel. When she 
was observed, the owner of the vessel attempted 
to offer her some consolation for the loss of her 
bouse— she replied,' without once withdrawing 
her eyes from the receding vessel—^* You need 
not comfort me— every baro eould give^jne sbel- 
iMTif labovkliiMd it; but im thiM di^rt I abi^ 



be ftnantti fai ttie narr9# tousi y«nd(» 

wretches cannot bum. But you! who shall 
console you for the loss of yon bHg ? Think yea 
that she can swim loaded with the curses of the 
poor ? with my curses, which have never yet been 
vain."—'* She has passed Brown't Mand;* said 
the owner, evidently afiected by the vehemence 
of her manner, and that is the worst shoal in 
the bay." Rachel grew more furious as the brig 
passed in safety any point or shoal which waa 
considered peculiarly dangerous — and as tbe 
breeze freshened, her matted hair floated out 
like streamers upon the wind; h€r long bony 
arms were extended with imprecating gestures^ 
and she appeared as she poured out her male- 
dictions upon the authors of her calamities, like 
the evil spirit of the ocean chiding forth the 
storms as ministers of her vengeance. 

When the vessel had passed Beach Pointy tbe 
last obstruction to navigation in the harbour, and 
forming the extreme southern capo, which pro- 
tected the whole bay, the owner, relieved from 
the anxiety which the difficulty of the navigation 
naturally inspired, and which, perhaps, the rav- 
ings of Rachel increased, turned to the old wo- 
man, and again offered to console her for the loea 
of her house, and even tendered the use of ano- 
ther habitation, but she was raving in all tbe 
impotence of disappointed madness ; her voice 
was inarticulate, she foamed at the mouth, and 
howled in most d^^niac accents. Her facof 
and swollen eyes vRt seemed almost starting 
from their sockets, were bent upon the single 
object of her curses, when suddenly her voice 
ceased, and she leaned forward in the very ec* 
stacy of expectation. The eyes of the company 
following tlie bent of hers, were fixed upon the 
brig; her sails were shivering in the wind, and 
all seemed hug'y and confusion upon her deck. 

In a few moments she slowly sunk from the 
view of the spectators, and nothing of her wae te 
be seen but a part of her topgallant mast stand- 
ing above the waves. 

Rachel pitched forward into the waters at she 
saw the vessel sink, and as the people were en^ 
gaged in preparing beats te go to the vessel* Am 
died nnnoticed. 

The brig, which had stmck upon a sunken 
and unknown rock, was afterwards nised with- 
the loss of nearly her whole cargo and one roeni 
the very one it is said, who had put fire te the 
house. 

The body of Rachel was found and buried en 
the spot where her boose had stood. The roek 
on which the vessel stmck is now called BacKePt 
Cttr«e— and ihe grave on the promontory i 
to thi9 day as a land-mark for the channel. 



Two years after the Amerioan Rerdetien, « 
(1785) tbe military eetaUishment of the United 
States was redoeed to and fixed at eigkt htm^kntd 
men: one regiment of infantry, and two eo mp ^ i 
nies of artillerx,,so jeidons were the peepleef tj sfc f 
military power) altlMM^thi^ pow«r wna 
•im faaadi, that it,lKontln«nlil CiiHWti^ j 
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THE MAID'S STRATACtBin, 

OR THB OAPTIVB IiOVBR. 



" Thsrb be more fools than farthiDgales, and 
more braggarts than beards, in thie good land of 
ours. A bald-faced impertinent ! it #iopkl cost 
the .grand inqoisitor a month's hard study to in- 
vent a ptinishmcnt for him. This pretty morsel ! 
Hark thee, wench; I'll render his loFC-biHet to 
thine ear. Listen and be discreet. 

* If my sighs cooM waft the soft cargo of tbftir 
love to thy bosom, I would freight the vessel with 
my tears, and her sails should be zephyrs' wings, 
and her oars love's fiercest darts. If i could tell 
but the lightest part of mine agony, your heart, 
though it were adamant, would melt in the fur- 
nace of my speech, and your torture should not 
abate till one kind glance had irradiated the 
bosom of yoor most unhappy, and most wretched 
oftovers, Antonio.' 

" Now for the post scri^ium. If thy sighs be 

as long as thine ears, help the furnace they 

are blown through. Again, 

• ' If one ray of compassion lurks in your bo- 
•offl, lady, let tliose radiant fingers illuminate 
ymiT pen, touching one little word by way of 
answer to this love-billet, though it were but as 
a rope thrown out in this overwhelming ocean of 
love, to keep from sinking your unhappy slave. 

These from my dwelling at .' 

" O' my troth, answer thou shalt have, and 
that quickly, on thy fool's pate. Dost' think, 
Marian, it were not a deed worth trying, to quell 
this noisome brute with a lough cudgel?" 

" It were too good for him," replied the maid ; 
" but if you will trust the rather to my conceits, 
lady, we will wake this bu7.zard spin. He shall 
dance so rare a ooarnto for our pastime ; beshrew 
met but I would not miss the sport foe my best 
holiday favours." 

But we leave the beauteous Kate and her 
miscbief-Ioving maiden, to plot and machinate 
against the unsuspecting lorer. 

Master Anthony Haidcastle was the only son^ 
of a substantial yeoman of good repute long resi- 
dent in . Dying, he left him, when scarcely 

at man's estate, the benefit of a good name, be- 
sides a rich store of substance, in the shape of 
broad pieces, together with lands and liyiogs. — 
Fond of dress and a gaudy outside, he aim^ at 
ladies' hearts through the medium of silken 
cloaks, and ponderous shoe-buckles ; — designing 
to conquer not a few of the fair dames* with 
whom he associated. But, alas ! the perversity 
of woman had hitherto rendered his efforts una- 
Tailing; still an overweening opinion of his* own 
pretenalMis to their favour, prevented him from 
giving up the pursuit, every succeeding mishap 
in no wise hindering him from following the 
aUurements of the next fair objeot that fluttered 
acron his path. He had heard of the wit and 
beai|fy of Kate Anderte|A^y daughter to Jut" 
tioe And^rtMi of Lostol^Hllf a bluff and honest 
u 



squire, who fcpent his mornings in the chase, and 
his eveniofs in the revel incident thereto. 

Master Anthony, after secretly behoWing her, 
tnoved to the exploit of winning, and wearing in 
his bosom so precious a. gem, which many a 
high«A>wn gallant had essayed to appropriate. 
He began the siege by otwisulting the most ap« 
proved oracles and authorities of the time, for 
the construction of love-billets. The cut and 
fashion of the paper, too, were matters of deep 
and anxious consideration. Folded and per* 
fume3, the missile was despatched, and the re- 
sult was such as we have just seen. 

Upon this memorable day, it then drawing on 
towards eventide, Anthony, full of solicitude, and 
musing oh the fate of his billet, was spreading 
himself out, like a newly feathered peacock, in 
the trim garden behind his dwelling. A richly 
embroidered Genoa silk waistcoat, and amber- 
coloured velvet coat, glittered in the declioing 
sun, like the church weathercock, perched jubt 
above him at a short distance from the house. 

The mansion of Squire Anderton lay a few 
miles off; yet there had been sufficient time for 
the return of his trusty valet, who was the bearer 
of this love-billet. Several times had he paced 
the long straight gravel walk stretching from 
the terrace to the Chinese temple, and as often 
had he mounted the terrace itself, to look out for 
the well-known figure of Hodge, ere the hind was 
descried, through a claud of hot dust, urging on 
his steed to the extremity of a short but laborious 
trot. Needless were it to dwell upon the anxiety 
and foreboding with which he awaited the nearer 
approach of ihis leaden^heeled Mercury. To 
lovers the detail would be unnecessary, and to 
others description would fail to convey our mean- 
ing. 

" I ha 't measter." 

" What hast thou brought, Hodge ?" 

"A letter!" 

"Quick — quick, fellow. Canst not give it 
me?" 

** Ay, i' fackensfbut where is it?" 

Great was the consternation depicted in the 
flat and vapid face of the boor, as he fumbled in 
his pocket, turned out the lining, and groped 
down, incontinently, five fathom deep" into his 
nether appendages ; but still no letter was' forth- 
coming. 

" She gi'ed me one, though ; an' where it is 

— Ise sure it waur here, an' Bodikins 

if those de'ilments hanna twitched it out o' my 

Those gigglin' wenches i' th' buttery took 

it, when I waur but putting my nose to the mug 
the last time, for a lift i' ihe stirrup." 

Terrible was the wrath and disapprobation 
evmoed by Master Anthony at this disaster. Ho 
had nigh despoiled the curls of his new wig, 
Whksh were become twisted and awry with 
oholer. 
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Patienlly to endure was the business of Hodfie; 
and, bis master's fury having *' sweeled" down 
into tbe socket, a few basty flashes just glimmer- 
ed out from the ignited mass, ere it was extin- 
guished. * 

•* Rut thou hadst a letter— dolt — !" 

** Ay, master, as sure as I am Tirtuous and 
well-favoured.*' 

Then is the lady kindly affected towards my 
suit ? But oh, thou gull— thou dunderpale— thou 
losel knave, to lose one line moved by bercweet 
fingers. Get in;— I'IIdoI defile my rapier with 
beating of thee. Thanks to the lady thou best 
just left ! her condescension so affecteth my softer 
nature, that I could not speak an angry word 
without weeping. March, rascal, and come not 
into my presence until thou art bidden,lest I 
make a thrust at thee with my weapon. Oh ! 
Eatberine, my life— my love ;— * my polar star, 
my axle; where all desire, all thought, all pas- 
sions turn, and have their consequence.' ** 

Anthony bad picked up this scrap from the 
players, with whom he had smoked, and com- 
mitted the usual delinquencies, not peculiar to 
that age of folly and licentiousness. 

I'll go dream of thee, where there be a bank 
of flowers. Here let me lose myself in a delirium 
of sweets." 

Choosing a fair position, be squatted down 
upon a ripe strawberry bed, and great was the 
dismay with which he beheld the entire ruin of 
his best puce-coloured breeches. So sudden was 
the dissipation of his complacency, that be de- 
termined to beat Hodge forthwith; to which 
thrifty employment we commend him, whilst we 
address ourselves to the further development of 
our story. 

Near to the lower extremity of the village, 
dwelt a maiden, whose bloom had been wasted, 
and whose matchless hopes were always frus- 
trated ere their accomplishment. Many a sim- 
pering look had she cast towards the goodly rai- 
ment of Master Anthony, and some incipient 
notion was entertained, that the indweller at the 
big bouse was not averse to a peep, now and then 
more tender than usual, at the window of Mrs. 
Bridget Allport. 

Distantly related to tbe family, she sometimes 
visited Lostock Hall; and,tt the period when 
our narrative begins, she was located therein. 

Kate had long been aware of her likings and 
mishaps, and was no stranger to her predilection 
for Master Anthony Hardcastle. 

The first overt act of mischief resulting from 
the plots of Kate and her maid, was a smart tap 
at the door of Mistress Bridget's bedchamber, 
where she was indulging in reverie and romance; 
but the day being hot, she had fallen asleep, and 
was dreaming of hearts, darts, and love's fires." 
She started from this mockery of bliss at the 
summons. 

Prithee, Marian, what is it?" 

«* A billet from— I don't care to tell who!" 

" A billet, sayest thou ?— eh !— who can it be f 
What I It is Go away, my good Marian ; I 
cmnnot Oh ! when will my poor heart 



BTo/l a cargo if love to thy bosom.* * Melt tis 
the furnace.* Dear delightful passion! How- 
pure! Just like mine own, I declare. * Harder 
than adamant.* Nay, thou wrongest me. Pri- 
thee, Marian, who— where is he?" 

" A trusty messenger is bek)w." She dropped | 
a handsome courtesy. 

" Give »ie my tablets and my writing stool. 
Oh, Marian, little did I think of this yesterday. 
\^hen I was teUing thee of of — Oh, 1 am 
distraAight." 

She commenced a score of times, ere tome- 
thibg in tbe shape of a communication could be 
despatched. 

" There— there; let it be conveyed quick. 
Nay, [ will see him myae\f. Lead me to bim, 
girl, I will say how— and yet, this may look too 
bold and unmaidenly. Take it good girl, and say 
—what thou thinkest best." 

Lightly did the laughing maiden trip through 
th^ great hall into the buttery, where Hodge w«» 
ambushed, along with a huge pye, fast lesaenin|( 
under his inspection. Her intention was not to 
have given him the biflet, but she was suddenly 
alarmed at the approach of Mistress Bridget 
Fearful lest the deception might be discover^, 
she hastily gave Hodge tbe precious deposit, 
trusting to some favourable opportunity when 
she might extract the letter from his pouch. An 
occasion shortly occurred, and Hodge was dee- 
patched, as we hay«-seen, billetless, and uncon- 
scious of his loss. 

The lover was sore puzzled how to proceed. 
It was possible, nay more than probable, that the 
message might have appointed a meeting; or 
twenty other matters, which he was utterly un- 
able to conjecture, woman's brain being so fertile 
in expedients; and if he obeyed not her injunc- 
tions it might be construed amiss, and unavoid- 
ably prote detrimental to his suit. Should be 
send back the messenger? She would perhaps 
laugh at him for his pains ; and be was too much 
afraid of her caprice, to peril his adventure on 
the issue. A happy thou^rht crossed bis brain ; 
be capered about his little chamber, and could 
hardly govern himself as the brilliant conceptioQ 
biased forth on his imagination. This bright 
phantasy was to be embodied in the shape of & 
serenade. It would be more in the romantic 
way of making love. 

" To-morrow night," said he, rubbing bis 
hands, and stroking his soft round chin, for be it 
understood, gentle reader, the ydhth was of a 
tender and fair complexion, with little beard^ 
save a slight blush on his upper lip. He was not 
ill- fatonrcd, but there was, altogether, something 
boyish and eifemiDate throughout his appearan<^ 
which seemed not of the hue to win a lady's love. 
He could twang tbe guitar, and had at times 
made scraps of verse, which he trolled^ roniiy 
a damsel's ear, but, to little purpose hitherto. 

On the morrow, he watched the sun xrtep 
lazily up the sky, and more lastly down agnio* 
The old dial seemed equally dilatory and oHwI^ 
ling to move. H^H^rted out his 
most ardent lore •d^VundstrtunttedM < 
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janfcliDg tunes as would have served a company 
of morris-dancers and pipers for a May festival. 
Twilight came on apace. The moon was fast 
mounting to her zenith. No chance of its heing 
daii[ ; so much the better; it would enable the 
lovers to distinguish each other more easily. 

Hodge had long been ready, and the steeds 
duly caparisoned. At length, recioning that 
bis arrival would take place about the time the 
lady had/ retired to her chamber, he set forth, 
accompanied by his trusty esquire. 

Their journey was accomplished in compara- 
tive sUence, until a short ascent brought tbeHi to 
a steep ridge, down which the road wound into 
the valley. It was a scene of rich and varied 
beauty, now h'ghted by a bright summer moon. 
A narrow thread of light might be seen, twining 
through the ground below them, broken at short 
mtervals, then abruptly gliding Into the mist 
which hung upon the horizon. Lights were yet 
twinkling about, where toil or festivity held on 
their career unmitigated. A mile or two beyond 
the hill they were preparing to descend, lay a 
dark wood extending to the shallow margin of 
the adjacent broolc ; above this rose the square 
low tower of Lostock Hall: clusters of long 
chimneys, irregularly marked out in the broad 
moonlight, showed one curl of smoke only, just 
perceptible above the dark trees, intimating that 
some of the indwellers were yet awake. Ere 
long, a by-path brought them round to a fence 
of loi7 brushwood, where a little wicket conunu- 
moated with the gardens and offices behind. 

" Here stay with the beasts, until 1 return," 
said Anthony, deliberately untying the cover 
wherein reposed his musical accompaniment. 

" And how long may we kick our heels, and 
snoffthe hungry wind for supper, master.^" 

** Until my business be accomplished," was the 
reply. 

Master Anthony commenced tuning, which 
aroused the enquiries of several well-ordered 
and decently disposed rooks, who were not given 
to disturb their neighbours at untimely hours, 
and were just at the soundest part of their night's 
nap. 

" These villanous bipeds do fearfully exorbi- 
tate mine ear," said the agonised musician. — 
" 'Tis not in the power of aught human to har- 
monise the strings." 

The clamour increased with every effort, until 
the whole community were in an uproar, driving 
the incensed wooer fairly off the field. Trusting 
that he should be able to eke out the tune, in 
spite of these interruptions, he hastened imme- 
diately to his destinatkjn. He crossed a narrow 
bridge, and passed through a gap into the garden, 
taking his station on one side of the house, where 
he commenced a low prelude, by way of ascer- 
taining if the lady were within hearing, and like- 
wise the situation of her chamber. To his inex- 
pressible delight, a window, nearly opposite / J^ 
tree under whwh he stood, was gently *- . ' 
and he could distinguish a figure in w> ^ ™®y^"f 
gentiy behind the dnq^^ Her ^^^"^^ 
tetry tUfttU poweronP«^ ^ 



bled, with no inconsiderable share of skill and 
. pathos, the following ditty :~ 

'* Fair as the moon beain, 
Bright as the runniog ■tream 

l?parklliig, yet cold; 
In Lore*! tiny flngera 
A abaft yet there linf ers. 
And he areepa to thy bosom, and smiles, lady. 
Soon his soft wings will cherish 

A flame round thine heart 
And ere it may peifA. 

Thy peace shall depart. 
O listen, listen. gay; 

lATe doth not always sue; 
The brightest flame will oft decay. 

The fondest lover rue, lady ! 
The fondest lover rue, lady !** 

At the conclusion he saw a hand, presently an 
arm, stretched out through the casement. Some- 
thing fell from it, which glistened with a snowy 
whiteness in the clear moonlight. He ran to 
seize the treasure— a scrap of paper neatly folded 
—which, after a thankful and comely obeisance 
towards the wmdow, he deposited in his bosom. 
The casement was suddenly ck)8ed. The lover, 
eager to read his billet, made all imagmable 
haste to regain the road, where mounting his 
steed, he arrived in a brief space, almost breath- 
less with anticipation and impatience, at his own 
door. The contents of the despatch were quickly 
revealed, in manner following 

" 1 know thine impatience ; btit faith must 
have Its test. Send a message to my father; win 
his consent to thy suit ; but as thou boldest my 
favour m thine esteem, come ndl near the house 
thyself ere one month have elapsed. Ask -not 
why; 'tis sufficient that I have willed it. Shouldst 
thou not obey, I renounce thee for ever. 
This shall be the test of thy fidelity. 

** KATBEaiNS." 

He kissed the writing again and again: he 
skipped round the chamber like unto one de- 
mented ; and when the old housekeeper, who was 
in a sore ill temper at being deprived of her ac- 
customed allowance of rest, came in, to know 
his intentions about supper, he bade her go 
dream of love, and give supper to the hogs. 

The morning found Anthony early at his stu- 
dies. A letter, painfully elaborated, was des- 
patched in due form " To Master Roger Ander- 
ton, these;" and the lover began to ruminate on 
his good fortune. The terms were hard to be 
sure, and the time was loog; but women, and 
other like superior iatelligeoces, will not bear to 
be thwarted. 

The same day ?^ answer was received, briefly 
as follows : — * 

" Tbou^ ^**y person and qualifications be un- 
known ™®» yet have 1 m been ignorant of the 
,,^^t.and esteem which thy father enjoyed, 
ohouldst thou win my daughter's favour, thou 
Shalt not lack my consatt, if thou art as deserv- 
ing as he whose substance tfitti JMBt inherited." 

Leaving to Anthony the irksome task of mi- 
nuting down the roll of time for one unlucky 
month, turn we to another permage, with whom 
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it is high time the reader should be acquainted. 
At Turton Tower, a few miles distant, dwelt a 
cavalier of high birth, whose pedigree was some- 
what longer than his rent-roll. tTo this proud 
patrician Kate's father had long borne a bitter 
grudge, arising out of some sporting qilarrel, and 
omitted no opportunity by It'hich to manifest his 
resentment. Dying recently, he had left an only 
son, then upon his travels, heir to the inheritance, 
and the feud with Anderton. 

Shortly after his returti, Kate, beihg on a visit 
in the neighbourhood, aaw him; and as nothing 
is more likely to excite love than the beholding 
of some forbidden object, unwittingly, in the first 
instance, she began to sigh, and t^^ith each sigh 
came such a warm gush of feeling from the heart, 
a« did not fail to create a ct^wd of sensations 
altogether new and unaccountable. On his part, 
the feeling was not less ardent, though less inex- 
plicable, at lea«t to himself, and a ftew tnore 
glances fixed them desperately and unalterably 
in love. Hopeless though it might be, yet did 
the lovers find a sad and mourtiful solace in their 
regrets, the only sentiment they could indulge. 
They had met, and in vows of secrfecy had eften 
pledged unintermilting attachment. 

Love at times had prompted some stratagem 
to accomplish their union, fbt- which the capri- 
cious and unforgiving dispoiltidti Cf the old gen- 
tleman seemed to afford a fair excuse. It is a 
most ingenious and subtle equivocator that same 
idle boy, and hath ever at hand palliatives, and 
even justifications, in respect to all crimes done 
and committed for the aiding and comforting of 
his aworn lieges. And thus it fell out, Kate'a- 
wits were now at work to make Anthony's suit 
in some way or another subservient to this ob- 
ject. 

The month was nigh spent, when Hodge, one 
morning, entered the chamber of his master, who 
sat there dribbling away the time over a treatise 
on archery. 

»* How now, sirrah ?" 

" Please ye, master. Mistress Kate is to be wed 
on the feast of St Crispin ; an' I'm a thinking 
1*^0 no body-gear fitting for my occupation." 

" Malried, sayest thou ?— to whom ?" 

" Nay, master, «a' ye know not, mot« 8 the 
pity if it be not to your honour." 

" To me, sayest thou ?" 

« They ha' so settled it, belike; atid 1 thought, 
if it would i^ease to order me new boots atid 
a coat for the wedding.'' 

*« Peace !— where gattest thou the news ?'* 

« At the smithy. I was "b^u just getting the 
• mare shoed, and a tooth hamm^^ into the gar- 
den rake.*' X. 

««ft is wondroua stran^!" fepll©av4^t|,o„y^ 
rousing; "but women are of a subUe r 
aearchable temper. She did appoint me a 
abstinence. Sure enough, the f6ast thou hasi 
natned happenethon the very day of my release. 
She haih devised this plot for ttiy surprise ! Ex- 
cellent! and so the rumour hath gotten alwroad ? 
Now, o' my trotif, but 1 like her the better for't 
Go to I a new suit, with yeUow trimmings, aad 



hose of the like colour, shall bo thine i thorn thalt 

be chief servitor, too, at my wedding." 

Anthony seemed raving wild with delight. H» 
resolved that the jade should know of bis intelli- 
gence, and he would atteck the citadel bjr a 
counterplot of a most rare and excellent devioo* 
To this end he resolved on going to tie hall the 
night preceding his appointment. 

With the evening of an unusually long and 
tedious day, whose minutes had been spun to 
hours, and these hours into ages, did Mastor 
Anthony Hardcastle, accompanied by his ser- 
vant, set forth on this perilous exploit Upon a 
rich and comely suit, consisting of a light blua 
embroidered vest, and a rich coat of peach- 
coloured velvet, with bag- wig and ruffles^ waa 
thrown a dark cloak, partly intended as a di»* 
guise, and partly to screen' his ^y habilimenta 
from dust andipollulion. 

They passed slowly on for an hour or twO| 
dropping down to the little wicket as aforetime^ 
above which the crows were again ready with 
the usual enquiries* The squire being left with 
the steeds, Master Anthony once more scrambled 
over the garden hedge, and sustained his person 
in a becoming attitude against the pear-trce< 
whence he had so successfully attacked and car- 
ried the citadel on his former visit. He oofr 
beheld, with wonder, lights dancing about in the 
house, frisking and frolicking through the long 
casements, like so many Jack-o'-lantertjs. In- 
deed, the greater part of the mansion seemed ail 
a blase, and of an appalling and suspicious 
brightness. Sounds, moreover, of mirth and re- 
velry approached his ear. He would instantly 
have proceeded to ascertain the cause of this 
inauspicious merry •'making, bad not Kate's in- 
junction kept him aloof. The noise of minstfelay 
was now heard— symptoms of the marriage-feast 
and the banquet. More than once be susp^ted 
some witchery, some delusion of the «iemy to 
beguile him by enchantments. However, be 
resolved to be quiet; and, for the purpose of a 
more extended visiod, he climbed or rather step- 
ped into the low huge fork of the tree. 

A white cur now came snarling about the 
bbshes; then, cautiously smelling his way to the 
tree, suddenly set up a yell, so deafening and 
continuous, that he roused some of the revellers 
within. Two men staggered from the bouse* 
evidently a little the worse in their articulation 
by reason of the potations they had taken. 

" Quiet, Vick!— Hang thy neck, what's a 
matter? Eh! the pear-tree ?— It's the thief 
again-— and hefbre the fruit's ripe.— Bodikins ! 
but we'll catch thee now, 'r lady. We'll have 
a thong out of his hide." 

The men approached as cautiously as their 
condition would permit; while Antheny ovor-t 
hearing the latter part of their dialogue, sat 
mewhat insecurt&ly on bis perch. 

get th' big cudgel out o' t' bam* I 

. „ ^e'at black like, an' fearsome, i' th* 
tree. ^v^^ 

I ilifljed conrag* with tiMit 
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teee mi^t btye indiqxMtd tlKm for thii danng 
attack. 

^' 1*11 hare a hlow at it, be't mon or deWl, hang 
me." 

Anthony pulled his cloak tightly about him ; 
wad while the weapon was proridipg, he enter* 
tained serious thoughts of surrendering at dis- 
cretion; but the efieot which this premature 
disclosure might have on his mistress's determi* 
nation towards him, retarded the discorery ; and 
ke was not without hope of eluding the drunken 
valour of the brutes. 

Kow gie't me, Dan.— Td de rol.— 
( b%e(( an* «lde« g^liare, go hire.' 

Approaching to the attack, Bamahy brandish- 
ed his cudgel to the time and tune of this eele- 
krated alehouse ditty. The concluding flourish 
brought the weapon waving within a veVy con- 
cise distance ot the goodly person of Master An- 
thony Hardcastle. 

" Murder!— Villains!'* cried Ibe terrified lover, 
unable to endure the menacing aspect of this 
isarful invader ; I'm Master Anthony, ye sots, 
ye unthrifts— your master, is to be; and 1— I'll 
have ye i' the stocks for this." 

^ Bodikins and bliindcrkias I hear'st him, Dan ? 
Why, thou lying lackpenny, Vll soon whack the 
corruption out o' thee. Master Anthony, indeed! 
he be another guess soft o' thing to thee, I trow. 
Thee be'st hankering after the good things here- 
about; but I'll spoil thy liquorish tooth for tasting. 
Come, unkennel, vermin !" 

** I'm Master Anthony, friend. If thou lackest 
knowledge, go ask Hodge with the horses at the 
back gate." 

" Then what be'st thou for i' the pear-tree?— 
Na, na ! Master Anthony is gone home a groat 
whiles back. He's to marry young mistress i' 
the morn, an' we're getting drunk by participa- 
tion.— There's for thee ; I talks l\ke o'ud Daniel 
the schoolmaster." 

Sorely discompo'^ ^^^^ ^® infliction of this 
vile contumely, Anthony was forced to descend. 
Nothing, however, would convince the clowns 
of their mistake. He showed them his glossy 
raiment ; but their intellects were too confused 
for so nice a discrimination ; they consequently 
resolved to hold him in durance uatil the morrow, 
when their master would bring him to account 
for this invasion of his territory. But who shall 
depict the horror and consternation of the un- 
happy lover, on finding them seriously bent on 
bk incarceration in a filthy den, used heretofore 
9M a receptacle for scraps and lumber, near the 
stables. Remonstrance, entreaty, threats, soli- 
citations, were equally unavailing. He demand- 
ei an audience with the justice. 

" Thce'U get it soon enough, I warrant thee. 
And thee may think well o' the stocks ; but th' 
pillory is no more than I'll be bound for. The 
last we catched, Jem Sludge, we belaboured in 
such fashion, as I verily think he waur more like 
a middin' nor a man when he got his neck out o' 
th* collar.— Come along— it's not to th* gallowa, 
this bout, my pretty bird.— Lend him a whack 
behind, Dan, if he lowd bit Kifia." 



A rude blew was here tdministered to the tm- 

fortunate captive. He cried out lustily for helpf 
but the enquirers from the hall made merry at 
his captivity, rejoicing that the thief was now 
safely in the trap. 

On the following morning, the eventful day cf 
his daughter's bridal, the justice rose earlier than 
he was went. Hii features wore a tinge of anxi- 
ety, as he paced the room with sharp and irregu- 
lar footsteps. Suddenly he was disturbed by 
approaching voices, and a sort of suppressed 
bustle along the passage. On opening the door, 
he saw Daniel and his doughty companion, Bar- 
naby, whose red eyes and hollow cheeks beto- 
kened their too familiar indulgence in past festi- 
vities. 

We've catched him at last, master." 
» Who?— What dost stwd agape, for ?" 
« Why— a rogue *at was robbing the gardens." 
A murrain light on both of ye I— I cannot bo 
chafed with such like matters now." 

But, your worship," cautiously spake Dan, 
*« he be the most comical thing you ever clapped 
eyes on. He says he be Master Anthony, your 
worship's new son that is to be to-day." 

** How sayest thou ?— I think thy wits are the 
worse for bibbing o' yesternight.** 

Nay, your worship's grace, but well e*en 
fetch him. He's pranked out gaily; and a gay 
bird he be for your honour's cage." 

Two or three domestics now entered, leading 
in their prisoner. His woe-begone looks were 
angrily bent on his conductors. He shook off 
their grasp, approaching the owner of the man- 
sion where he had been so evil-entreated. His 
hair, released from iU bonds, dangled in primeval 
disorder above his shoulders. His goodly rai- 
ment, no longer hidden, was rumpled and soiled, 
like the finery of a stage wardrobe. 

« How now, braggart ?— What e^** occupation 
brings thee about my house?— What unlucky 
hankering, sirrah, brings thee, I say, a robbing 
of my grounds and poultry-yards? Methmks 
thou hast but a sorry employment for thy ginger- 
bread coat." 

" I came, sir, to wed your daughUr," repbed 
Anthony, simpering, and with great modesty. 

•« My daughter," cried Anderton, in a voice of 
thunder; " and pray ma^ enquire to whom I 
am beholden for this favour?" • 
••To Master Anthony HardcasUo,** said the 
#lover, drawing himself up proudly, and castmg 
a glance of triumph and d«iftice at his tor- 
mentors. , ^ 

"Whew!" cried the other; "why, Master 
Anthony is no mere Uke thee, th»u tod-Patc, 
than thou to St. George, or the dragon of Watt- 
ley.-A rare device, trnhr-a cunning plot-a 
stage-trick to set the mft agape !- Why, thou 
puny-legged Taroburlane-thou gbqat of an 
Alexander !-how darest thou confront me thus? 
—Now, i' lady, but I've a month's mind to bela- 
bour the truth out o' thee with a weapon some- 
thing tough and crabbed i' the tasting. ^ 

Anthony's face lengthened mordinately at this 
unexpeGt«i rebnke,«d a lat^ whunporqui- 
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Tered about the corners of his pale and pursy 
m oath. Sobs and protestations were useless; 
there seemed a base conspiracy to rob him ewen 
of his Dame and identity. He vowed, that Uie 
period of his proscription being past, Kate was 
hourly expecting him, and his appearance oyer- 
night was but to execute a little stratagem for 
her surprise This explanation but served to 
aggravate ; and in vain did he solicit an inter- 
view with the lady, promising to abide by her 
decision. 

" Why, look thee,"said the justice; " Anthony 
Hardcastle, whom thy lying tongue and figure 
most wofnlly defame, hath been our guest often- 
times during the past month, and truly his gallant 
bearing and disposition have well won my' con- 
sent. No marvel at my daughter's Xovei — But 
thou ! — had she stoop^ from her high beanng to 
such carnon, I'd have wrung your necks round 
with less compunction than those of two base- 
r bred kestrils." 

Anthony was dumb with astonishment. The 
whole transaction had the aspect of some indis- 
tinct and troubled dream, or rather some delusion 
of the arch enemy, to entangle and perplex him. 
At this moment tripped in the pert maiden, whose 
•hare in the machinations we before intimated. 
She looked on the bewildered lover with a sly 
glance. Craving permission to speak, she said— 



<^ 'Tis e^en to, your worship ; this interloper w 
none othe> than the very person he represents; 
and here come those who will give the riddle its 
proper answer." 

Immediately came in the blushing Kate, led 
by a tall and comely gentleman, whom her father 
recognised as the real Anthony. 

"We come but to crave your blessing," said 
this personage, bending gracefully on his knee, 
whilst Kate seized the hand of her parent. 

Forgive this deceit!" she looked imploringly 
at the old man, who seemed too astonished to 
reply. " It was but to win my father's knowledge 
and esteem for the man to whom my ?ow8 are 
for ever plighted." 

" Nay, start not," said the bridegroom ; " I but 
borrowed this ill-used gentleman's name, as' I 
knew none other mode of access to your presence 
than the disguise that his nnt afforded ; and from 
him I now crave forgiveness." 

And 1 knew," said Kate glancing round to- 
wards the real Anthony, " that the man of ray 
choice would be yours, could I but contrive yoa 
should hold a fair judgment between them, as 
you now do this day." 

A reconciliation was the result; but, ere a 
" little month was old," were seen at the same 
altar, and with the same object. Master Anthony 
Hardcastle and Mistress Bridget AUport. 



THB OAKS. 

BY KORKBR. 

*1^ sv«nlnf; aUlthuali'dandttlll; 

Tbe tun aeu bright lo ruddy slieen. 
At hero I dt, to mute at will, 

Beneath theae oaks* umbrageoua aereen; 
While wand'ring thoughta mj flincy All 

WiUi dreama ofUfe when flreah and gieen. 
And viaiona of the olJen time 
Revive In all their pomp anUime. 

While time bath call'd the brave away. 

And awept the lovely to the tomb ; 
Aa yonder briglu bat ikding ray 

la quenoh'd amid llie twilight gloom : 
Yet ye are kept fVom 4| decay, 

For atill unhurt and (Veafi ye bloom. 
And aeem to lell in whispering breath, 
That greatneaa atlll aurvlvea in deaUi I 

And ye aarTlval—'mld change aevere, 
Bach aged atem but aironger growa. 

And not a pilgrim paaaea here, 
But aeeka beneath your shade repoae. 

And If yonr leavea, when dry and aere. 
Fall fkat at Aatamn*a winuy cloae, 

Yet every faUing leaf Ml bring 

Iia venni tribute to tliil^irlng. 

TlKm native oak, thou German trse, 

Wt emblem too of German worth ! 
Type of a nation brave and free. 

And worthy of their native earUi! 
Ah 1 what avails tn think on thee. 

Or en Uie times when Uiou hadst birth 1 
Thou German race, tbe noblest aye of alf. 
Thine oaks atUl stand. whUa thoa, alas ! mm ftU. 



SHALI. I, I.IKE A HBROirr# 

BT SIR WALTKR RALBtOH. 

Shall I like a hermit, dwell 
On a rock or in a cell. 
Calling home the amallest part 
That ia missing of my heart. 
To bestow it, where I may 
Heet a rival every day 1 
If she undervalues me. 
What care I how fair ahe be. 

Were her tresses angel gold ; 
If a stranger may be bold, 
Unrebuked, unaftald. 
To convert them to a braid. 
And with little more ado, 
Work ihem into braceleu too ; 

If the mine be grown so free. 

What<care I hew rich it be. 

Were her handa as rich a prize 
As her hairs or precious eyes; 
[f ahe lay them nut tn take 
Kisses for good manners' sake; 
And let every lover skip 
From her hand unto her lip; 
If ahe seem not chaate to me. 
What care I bow chaste she be. 

No, she must be perfect snow. 

In effect as well as show. 

Warming but as snow-balls do, 

Not like fire by burning too; 

But when she by chance hath got 

To her heart a second lot. 
Then, If others •hare with me, 
.Arewtll her, whflTer she be. 
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It was in the early part of the month of 
Febraary, of the year 1831, near the close of 
day, that a travelling caleche, coming from 
Borne, was seen approaching, at full gallop, 
towards Mola di Gaeta. The road leading to 
the inn is rocky and narrow ; on one side is an 
orange grore, extending to the sea; on the other 
an old Roman wall, overgrown by blossoming 
ahniba, enormous aloes, floating tangles of vines, 
and a thousand species of parasite plants peculiar 
to the South. Scarcely had the caleche entered 
this defile, when the careless postilion drove one 
of the wheels over a protruding ledge of rock, 
and overturned it; and in the next moment a 
crowd of people came running to the spot. Not 
one of them, however, thought of relieving tlie 
traveller within the fallen vehicle; but, with vio- 
lent gestures, and loud outcries, began to Exa- 
mine what damage the caleche ^ad sustained, 
and what profit they might derive from it. The 
wheelwright declared every wheel wa^ shattered ; 
the carpenter that the shafts were splintered; 
whilst the blacksmith passing and repassing under 
the carriage, tugged at every clamp and screw 
and nail, with all the violence necessary to 
ensure himself a handsome job. The traveller it 
contained having quietly disengaged himself from 
▼anous cloaks, books, and ma[>s, now slowly de- 
scended, and for a moment the busy crowd forgot 
their restlessness, to gaze with admiration upon 
the noble figure of the stranger. He seemed to 
be scarcely two-and-twenty. In stature he was 
sufficiently tall to give an idea of superiority to 
his fellow mortals; and his form was moulded 
in such perfect proportions, that it presented a 
rare combination of youthful lightness and manly 
strength. His countenance, bad you taken from 
it its deep thoughtfulness, and its expression of 
calm, intrepid bravery, might have belonged to 
the most lovely woman, so transparently bloom- 
ing was his complexion, so regular his features, 
so blond and luxuriant his hair. Of all those 
present, he seemed the least conocrned at the 
raccident; he neither looked at the caleche, nor 
paid any attention to the offers of service that 
were screamed from a dozen mouths; but, draw- 
ing out his watch, asked his servant if the car- 
riage was broken. 

" Pann,* the shafts are snapt, two of the springs 
are injured, and the linch pin has flown.'* 

"How long will it take to repair them?" 

" Twenty-four hours." 

f It is now four o'clock. See that every thing 
be in order a;i:ain by to-morrow's day- break." 

" Pann, with these lazy Italians, 1 fear it will 
be impossible ♦ * * 

*' Ya paswalam,"f replied the traveller, coldly, 
but decidedly. " Pay double— triple— what you 
will, but let all be ready for the hour 1 have 
mentioned*" 

•MyLoid,iBFoUsli. , 1 1 wi)Mtt Pollili. 



Without another word, he walked towards the 
inn, followed by the crowd, teazing for alms. A 
few seconds ago, they had all been active and 
healthy beings, so. full of employment they could 
not afibrd to mend his caleche, unless tempted by 
some extraordinary reward : now the men de- 
clared themselves cripples and invalids, the 
children were orphans, the women helpless 
widows, and they would all die of hunger if his 
Eccellenza did not bestow a few /^ont. " IV hat 
a tedious race!" exclaimed the traveller, casting 
a handful of coins upon the ground, which caused 
a geneval scramble, and enabled him to proceed 
unmolested. At the inn aew torments awaited 
him ; a fresh crowd, composed of the landlord, the 
landlady, and their waiters and hostlers, gathered 
round, and assailed him with innumerable ques- 
tions. The landlord hoped none of his limbs 
were broken, and begged him to consider himself 
master of the house ; the waiters desired to know 
at what hour he would sup, what fare he chose, 
how long he intended to stay, where he came 
from, whither he was going; and the landlady 
led him, ostentatiously, through all the rooms of 
the inn, expatiating endlessly upon the peculiar 
and indescribable advantages of each. InefTably 
weary of their officiousness, the traveller at last 
traversed a long and spacious ball, and took 
refuge in a balcony that looked upon the bay of 
Gaeta. 

The inn is built upon the site of Cicero's Villa. 
Beneath the balcony, and on each side, along the 
whole curve of the bay, stretched a thick grove 
of orange-trees, which sloped down to the very 
verge of the Mediterranean. Balls of golden 
fruit, and bl<^oms faint with odour, and fair as 
stars, studded this amphitheatre of dark foliage ; 
and at its extremity the liquid light of the waves 
pierced the glossy leaves, min«rling their blue 
splendour with earth's green paradise. Every 
rock and mountain glowed with a purple hue^so 
intense and soft, they resembled violet vapours 
dissolving into the pale radiance of the evening 
sky. Far away in the deep broad flood of the 
ocean, rose the two mouMflin islands of Ischia 
and Procida, between which Vesuvius thrust in 
his jagged form, and his floating banner of snoH^ 
white smoke. The solitary heaven was without 
sun or moon, without a star or cloud, but smiled 
in that tender vestal light, which speaks of eter- 
nal, immutable peace. 

It would be difiicult to define the feelings of 
the traveller as he gazed on this scene: his 
countenance, uplifted to ^ven,~was animated 
with a profound and imipAioned melancholy, 
with an expressly of an earnest and fervid 
pleading against sortie vast and inevitable wrong. 
He was thinkmg probably of his counlry ; and 
whilit ho contrasted its ruined villages and de- 
vastated fields with the splendour and glow of 
the fiKr land before him, was breatliing inwardly 
a passiODate appeal against that blind and cruel 
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destiny which had ooDsigfoed Poland to ihe 
lating influence of Rossian despotism. His 
rererie was interrupted by the sound of a female 
Toice singing in Polish among the orange trees 
at his feet. The singer was invisible ( but the 
sweetoess of her Tnice, and the singular refer- 
ence of the words (the following prose transla- 
tion conveys their meaning) -to the thoughts of 
bis own mind, filled the traveller with surprise: 

** When thou gazest upon the azure heaven, 
■o mighty in its calm, do not say, O bright en- 
chantm^t, bast thou no pity that thou dawnest 
thus in unattainable loveliness upon my world- 
wearied eyes. 

** When the southern wind softly breathes, do 
not say reproachfully, thy cradle is the ether of 
the morning sun, thou drinkeet the odorous es- 
sence of myrtle afid lemon blossoms; thou 
should'st bear upon thy wings all sweet emotions, 
all soft desires; why bringe^t thou then no heal- 
ing to the anguish I endure? 

** Neither in the dark hour, when thou thinkest 
upon thy country and thy friends, say not with 
grief. They are lost ! They are not ! Say rather 
with joy. They were illustrious, and it is bliss to 
know that they have been !" 

It were wise in me to obey thy lesson, sweet 
songstress, thought the traveller; and, revolving 
in his mind the singularity of the serenade, be 
continued to gaze upon the trees below i there 
was no rustling amid their branches, no sound 
which told a human being was concealed beneath 
their foliage; nothing was heard beyond the 
almost imperceptible breathings of the even- 
ing air. Did such things exist any where 
but in the imagination of t|>e poet? He could 
almost have believed that the spirit of that divine 
scene had assumed a human voice and human 
words, to soothe his melancholy, so floating and 
airy had been the strain, so deep the silence that 
succeeded it. One moment more, and there 
arose from the same spot cries for help, uttered 
in Italian, and shrieks of distress, so piercing, 
they made the traveller fly with the speed of 
lightning through the great hall, down the stair- 
case into the garden. The^rst object that met 
his eyes was the figure of a girl about sixteen, 
her one arm tightly embracing the stem of a 
tree, her other angffly repelling a young man 
who was endeavouring to drag her away. " I 
^ill not go with you— I love you no longer, Gior- 
gio—and go with you, I will not," shrieked the 
Igrl, in tones of mingled violence and fear. 
•Tou must— you shall," retorted her aggressor, 
in a voice of thunder. " I have found you again, 
and I won't be duped by your fooleries. Marietta 
******* And who are you, and wbo becged 
you to interfere?" addsd he, turning fiercely 
upon the traveller, lilkwe strong grasp had torn 
him from Marietta. An dUcor, as it should 
seem by jour dress ;— be pllSsed to know that I 
am also'an officer, and risk my displeasqie no 
further." ^ 

No officer would ill-treat a defenceless girl,'- 
the Pole replied, with quiet contempt. 

At this taunt Giorgio quivered with nfe. His 



foftturtts, handsome and regular as those of Ita- 
lians generally are, became quite distorted. 
His hands, with convulsive movements, sought 
about bis breast for the dagger that was concealed 
there, his dark flashing eyes fixed intently at the 
same time upon his adversary, as if be hoped the 
fiendish spirit that burned within ihem raigfat 
previously annihilate him. 

Be on your guard— he is a perfect wretoh»" 
cried Marietta, rushing towards her protectee. 

The arrival of several servants from the taa 
dispelled all idea of present danger: tbey dragged 
oflf Giorgio, telling him that, although the giri 
was his sister, he had no right to separate her 
from the corpt tfopera, with whom she waa tra^ 
veiling through Gaeta. 

" E veroy e verisHmo,** cried Marietta with 
joyful triumph. " What is it to him if I like my 
liberty, and prefer wandering about, singiog 
here and there,. to being his unhappy par—" 

Marietta ! beware ! dare not to speak ill of 
me!" screamed the retiring Giorgio, looking 
back ei^r his shoulder, and accompanying bit 
words with a look of such frightful menace, as 
completel|r subdued his sister. 

She watched in anxious silence till be had dis- 
appeared, and then, with affectionate humtiity 
and a^fraceful quickness that allowed not of its 
prevention, knelt lightly down, and pressed tbe 
stranger's hand to her lips. *' You have more 
than repaid me for the song I sang to yau," she 
said, rising and leading the way to the inn, '* and, 
if you like it, I will sing others to you, whilst yon 
sup." 

"Are you a Pole?" enquired the traveller. 
" A fine demand ! how can I be a Pole ? DiA 
you not say yourself there was no longer any 
such country as Poland ?'' 

« I ? not tiiat I recollect." 

"If you did not say Tt, confess, at least, that 
you thought it. The Poles are all become Rus- 
sians, and for nothing in the world. Signer, wodd 
1 be a Russian. Why, in all their language they 
have no word that expresses honour,* No, 
rather than be a Russian, much as I hate it, I 
would go with Giorgio." 

" Are you an Italian ?" 

** No— not exactly." # 

" What are you, then?" 

" Um ! I am what I am, who can be more ? 
But, Siignor, one thing I must beg of you, do not 
ask me any questions about myself, nor any 
about Giorgio. I will sing to you, talk to yon, 
wait upon you— any thing of that kind yon 
please, but I will not answer questions on those 
subjects." 

Seating he'rself upon a stool, in a dark ceraer 
of the traveller's apartment, as far removed as 
possible from him, and all other interruptions. 
Marietta passed the evening in playing on her 
guitar and singing. She was a most accomplished 
singer, possessing and managing all the intrica- 
cies of the art, with perfect ease, but this scarcely 
excited admiration in comparison with the natu* 

*3Us is ye. Tbe Runlan ItBgitsfsiswltbomthBtw 
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ni hmntf of hsr tmco. There vti a profoaod 
BBcimnolMljr in its iotease sweetness, that dit- 
•oived the sool of the traveller in grief. All that 
was dear to him in the memory of the past, the 
joys of home and ohiMliood, the tenderness and 
troth of his first friendships, the glow of patriot- 
tsm ; erery cherished hour, every endeared spot, 
all tliat he had loved, and all that he had lost 
Qpoo earth, seemed aii^ain to live and again to 
Ibde, as he listened to her strains. Without pay- 
mg any attsration to him, and apparently without 
any efert to herself, she breathed forth melody 
aiier melody for her own pleasure, like some 
lone nti^ingale, that, in a home of green leaves, 
•ings to cheer its solitude with sweet sounds. 
Her coanteoance and figure would have been 
beantiAil, had they been more fully developed. 
They resembled tiioie sketches of a great artist, 
io which ttiere are only a few ligbtly-traced lines, 
but those are so lull of spirit and meaning, that 
yon easily imagine what a masterpiece it would 
liere been when finished. 

The first visit of our traveller, on aotring, 
next day, at Naples, was to the Princess Dash- 
kheff. She was a Russian lady, whose bi|?h birth, 
ioMneBse w^eaith, and talents for intrigue, had 
proeared for her the intimacy of half the crowned 
beads of Europe, and had made her all powerful 
at the Coort of 8t. Petersburgh. Detesting the 
cold barbarism of her native country, she had 
established herself at Naples, in a splendid man- 
sion, near the Strada Nuova; and aflecting an 
extravagant admiration for Italy, by her munifi- 
cent patronage of the arts and artists, and by 
perpetual exhibitions of her own skill, in draw- 
ing and singing, dancing and acting, had obtained 
the name of the Corinna of the North. Hertalon 
was the evening resort of the wise, the idle, the 
witty and the dissipated. Not to know Corinna, 
was to be yourself unknown ; and not to fre- 
quent her converscutioni was, as far as society was 
concerned, to bo banished from all that was 
fashionable or delightful in Naples. 

It was the hour of evening reception. The 
Pole burned with impatience to speak to the 
Princess, for on her influence at Petersburgh, 
depended the fate of a brother, the only l>eing in 
existence he now cared for. A splendid suite of 
apartments, blazing with lights, crowded with 
company, and furnished with the munificence of 
aa Eastern harem, lay open before him ; without 
allowing himself to be announced, he entered 
them. When an highly imaginative mind is ab- 
sorbed by some master feeling, all opposing con- 
trasts, all glowing extremes, serve but to add 
depth and intensity to that feeling. The festal 
■oeiie of marble columns, garlanded by roees, the 
waAs of Venetian mirror, reflecting the light of 
innwnerable tapers, and the forms of lovely 
i we a i e n and gay youths floating in the mazy 
^hace, seemed to him deceitful shows that veiled 
some frightful sorrow; and with eager, rapid 
ttepe, as if borne along by the impulse of his 
mmn tboogbts, he hurried past them. Scarcely 
knosving bow be had arrived there, he at length 
Ibtmd himself standing besUe the Prinotn, Mi 



raai^ colonnade, open above U> the moonlight 
and the stars of heaven, and admitting at its sides 
the odorous air and blossoming almond-trees of 
the adjacent garden. 

Ladislas!" exclaimed the lady, starting, is 
it possible — to see you here almost exceeds 
belief." 

After remaining some moments io deep silence, 
collecting and arranging bis thoughts, the Pole 
replied. A <M>nversation ensued, in so low a 
voice as to be only audible to themselves^ from 
their attitudes and gestures it might be inferred 
that Ladislas was relating some tale of deep 
anguish, mixed with solemn and impressive ad- 
jurations to which the Princess listened with a 
consenting tranquiliziog sympathy. 

They issued from the recess, walked up the 
colonnade, and entered a snmll temple that ter- 
minated it. From the centre of its airy dome 
-hung a lighted alabaster lamp of a boat-like 
shape, beneath which a youthful female was 
seated alone sketching a range of moonlight hills 
that appeared between the columns. 

Idaiie," said the Princess, I have brought 
you a new subject for your pencil^and such a 
subject, my love— one whose fame has already 
made him dear to your imagination; no less a 
person than the hero of Ostralenka,* the V istula, 
and the Belredcre.f So call up one of those 
brightest happiest moods of your genius* io 
which all succeeds to you, and enrich my album 
with his likeness," spseadiog it before her- 

It is difiicuit to refuse any request to a person 
who has juut granted us an important favQur. 
Ladislas sufiered himself to be seated, and as mkmi 
as tlie Princess had quitted them, the gloom 
which had shadowed his brow at the names of 
Ostraleoka, the Vistula and the Belvedere, van- 
ished. The surpassing beauty of the young artist 
would have changed the heaviest penance into a 
pleasure. Site was lovely as one of Raphael's 
Madonnas; and, like them, there was a sileot 
beauty in her presence that struck the most 
superficial beholder with astonishment and satis- 
faction. Her hair, of a golden and burnished 
brown, (the colour of .the autumnal foliage, illu- 
minated by the setting sun,) fell in gauzy wavings 
round her face, throat, and sh^lders. Her small 
clear forehead, gleaming with gentle thought; 

«At Ostralcnka, the Bunian and PoUstr ariQief were in 
clghi of one another. The destruction of the Poles aeemed 
inevitable; not expecting the ailack. Iheir lines were not 
fornifd, and the Ruf^sians were triple In number, and sdvsnc- 
lug ill ihe most peffect ordi-r. In ihla eniergtney, tkret 
huiidced atudentt irom ibe University of Wanaw dftw lis«- 
tiiy up in a body, and, devoting tbemMlvef willingly Id 
death, marched forward to meet ihe onset of the enemy. 
They wvre headed by a young mMjmbo distinguiaiied him- 
self by the most exalted eoangt^mi'WM Uie only one of 
'their numbers who escaped. He Jblioned his band la a 
•roali wood that lay directly in the paU) of tha ItetaiMN. and 
checked their progress for the space of three houis* Every 
tree of that wood now waves above a patrUit't grav€. In the 
metntlme the Polish army formed, bore down, aad fflned a 
most brilliant victory. 

fTfae psiace at Warsawjp which the atKnpt M sMMi- 
nate tha.Graad Duke Co^iMliM was BBaie tr • fSfif at 
young men. 
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her curved, ftoft, and rosy lips; the delicate 
moulding «f the lower part of ^he face, express- 
ing purity and integrity of nature, were all per- 
fectly Grecian. Her hazel eyes, with their 
arched lids and dark arrowy lashes, pierced the 
ioul with their full and thrilling softness. She 
was clad in long and graceful drapery, white as 
snow ; but, pure as this garment was, it seemed 
a rude disguise to the resplendent softness of the 
limbs it enfolded. The delicate light that gleamed 
from the alabaster lamp above them, was a faint 
simile of the ineifable spirit of love that burned 
within Idalie's fair transparent frame ; and the 
one trembling, shining star of evening that pal- 
pitates responsively to happy lovers, never seem- 
ed more divine or more beloved than she did to 
Ladislas, as she sat there, now fixing a timid but 
attentive gaze upon his countenance, and then 
dropping it upon the paper before her. And not 
alone for Ladislas, was this hour the dawn of 
passionate love. The same spell was felt in the 
heart of Idalie, veiling the world and lifting her 
spirit into vast and immeasurable regions of un- 
explored dehght. One moment their eyes met 
and glanced upon each other, the look of exalted, 
of eternal love, mute, blessed, and inexpressible. . 
Their lids fell and were raised no more. Rapture 
thrilled their breasts and swelled their full hearts, 
a rapture felt but not seen ; for motionless, and 
in deep silence, as if every outward faculty were 
absorbed in reverence, they continued, each in- 
wardly knowing, hearingv seeing nothing but the 
divine influence and attraction of the other. 

I know not if the portrait was finished. I be- 
lieve it was not Noiselessly Idalie arose and 
departed to seek the Princess, and Ladislas fol- 
lowed. Who is that lovely being?" enquired 
an English traveller sometime afterward, point- 
ing out Idalie from a group of ladies. A Polish 
girl — a protegee of mine," was the reply of the 
Princess; "a daughter of one of Kosciusko's 
unfortunate followers, who died here poor and 
unknown. She has a great genius for drawing 
and painting, but she is so diiferent in her nature 
from the generality of people, that I am afraid 
she will never get on in the world. All the family 
are vDld and strange. There is a brother, who 
they say is a complete ruffian ; brave as a Pole, 
and unprincipled as an Italian ; a villain quite 
varnished in picturesque, like one of your Lord 
Byron's corsairs and giaours. Then there is a 
younger sister; the most uncontrollable little 
creature, who chose to pretend my house was in- 
supportable, and ran away into Calabria or 
Campagna, and set up as a prima donna. But 
these, to be sure, are the children of a second 
wife, an Italian ; and idalie, I must confess, has 
none of their lawlOBsoess, but is remarkably gen- 
tle and steady." 

Disgusted with this heartless conversation, 
which disturbed his mood of ccstacy, Ladislas 
hastily quitted the Dashkhoff palace, and entered 
the Villa Reale, whose embowering trees pro- 
miiie^ solitude. Not one straggler of the many, 
gay crowds that frequqflk this luxurious garden 
(rom taiomng till midnl^t was now to bo teen. 



With its straight wsJks buried in gloom mod 
shadow; its stone fonts of sleeping wator; its 
marble statues, its heaven-pointing obelisks, and 
the tingling silence of its midnight air, it was 
holy and calm as a deserted oratory, when tlie 
last strain of the vesper hymn has died away, the 
last taper has ceased to bum, the last censer has 
been flung, and both priests and worshippers 
have departed. Ladislas cast himself upoD a 
stone seat, in the ilex-grove ihBi skirts the mar- 
gin of the bay. " 1 dreamt not of lore," he ex- 
claimed,*'! sought her not! 1 had renounced 
life and all its train of raptures, hopes, and joys. 
Cold, and void of every wish, the shadow of 
death lay upon my heart; suddenly she stood 
before me, lovely as an angel that heralds de- 
parted spirits to the kingdom of ot^nal bliss. 
Fearless, but mild, she poured the magic of her 
gaze upon my soul. I speak the word of the 
hour. She shall be mine— or I will die!" 

Reclining in the ilex-grove, Ladislas passed 
the remaining hours of that too-short night, en- 
tranced in bliss as if the bright form of his beloved 
were still shining beside him. Gradually, every 
beauty of the wondrous and far-famed bay c£ 
Naples impressed itself upon his attention. The 
broad and beamless moon sinking behind (be tall 
elms of Posylippo— the broken star-light on the 
surface of the waves — their rippling sound as 
they broke at his feet— Sorrento's purple pro- 
montory, and the gentle wind that blew from it 
—the solitary grandeur of Capri's mountain- 
island, rising out of the middle of the bay, a 
colossal sphinx guarding two baths of azure light 
— ^Vesuvius, breathing its smoke, and flame, and 
sparks, into the cloudless ether— all became min- 
« gled in inexplicable harmony with his new bom 
passion, and were iuftelihly associated with his 
recollection of that night. 

The next morning Idalie was sketching in the 
Villa Reale. She had seated herself on the out- 
side of a shady alley* Two persons passed behind 
her, and the childish, petulant voice of one of 
them drew her attention. That voice, so sweet, 
even in its impatience, certainly belonged to ber 
fugitive sister. ''It is she!" exclaimed Idalie, 
gliding swift as thought between the trees, and 
folding the speaker to her bosom. " Marietta 
—my dear little Marietta I at last you are come 
back again. Caltivella! now promise to stay 
with me. You know not how miserable I have 
been about you." 

" No ! I cannot promise any thing of the kind," 
replied Marietta, playing with the ribbons of ber 
guitar.- " I choose to have my liberty." 

Idalie*? arms sunk, and her eyes were oast 
upon the ground, when she heard the cold and 
decided tone in which this refusal was pronounc- 
ed. On raising the latter, they glanced upon the 
companion of her sister, and were filled with ua- 
conquerable emotion at discovering Ladislas, the 
elected of her heart. 

" I met your sister here a few minutes ago»*' 
explained he, partaking her feelings; ^^aad 
having been so fortunate the other day as torM^ 
«der her a slight service—" 
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«« Oh, intermpted Marietta; " I Bwng for 
bim a whole erening at Gaeta. It was a curkms 
adrentare. Hi« carriage was oyertnmed close 
to the inn. I had arriyed there half an hour 
before, and was walking in -an orange^grove 
near the spot, and saw the accident happen, and 
heard him speak in Polish to his seryant. My 
heart beat with joy to behold one belonging to 
that heroic nation. He looked wondrous melan- 
choly : I thoaght it must be about bis country, so 
I crept as softly as a mouse among the trees under 
his balcony, and sung him a salye-song in Polish. 
I improvised it on the spur of tlie moment. I do 
not very well recollect it, but it was about azure 
heavens, southern winds, myrtle and lemon blos- 
soms, and the illustrious unfortunate; and it 
ought to hare pleased him. Just as I had finished, 
out starts our blessed brother, Giorgio, from the 
inn, and began one of his most terrific bothers. 
Imagine how frightened I was, for I thought he 
was gone to Sicily with his regiment. However, 
they got him away, and I followed this stranger 
into his room, and sang to him the rest of the 
evening.' All my best songs, the •Vto&mTuofMfo 
««rm, Jfhta pcueza per amore^ the AlV armi of 
Genrali, the Dolce eara patria, from Tancredi, 
the Deh ealma from Otello— all my whole stock, 
I assure you." Thus rattled on Marietta; and 
then, as if her quick eye had already discovered 
the secret of their attachment, she added, with 
an arch smile, but don*t be frightened, Idalie, 
though his eyes filled with tears whilst I sung, as 
your's oAen*do, not a word of praise did the Sar- 
matian bestow on me." 

^' Then return and live with me, dear Marietta, 
and I will praise you as much, and more than 
you desire." 

" Sanla J^aria del Pii jdi GroUa ! What a 
tiresome person you are, Idalie. When you 
have got an idea into your head, an earthquake 
would not get it out again. Have I not toM you 
that I will not. If you knew the motive, you 
would approve my resolution. — I said I liked my 
Mberty, and so forth, btit that was not the reason 
of my flight. I do not choose to have any thing 
to do with Giorgio and the Princess ; for, believe 
me, dearest Idalie, disgraceful as my present 
mode of life seems to you, it is innocence itself, 
compared with the crimes they were leading me 
into." 

^* Some suspicion of this did once cross my 
mind," her sister replied, with a sigh, but I re- 
jected it as too horrible. Dear child, think no 
more about them^ Do you not know that I have 
left the Princess' house, and ain living by myself 
in a little pavilion, far up on the Strada Nuova. 
There you need not fear their molestations." 

** Is not Giorgio, then, with you ?" 
I^o, 1 have not seen him -for some time. I 
dembt if he be in Naples." 

^ So, Messer Giorgio, you have deceived me 
again. But 1 mi^ have known that, for be 
never speaks a Wfni of truth. Be assured, 
however, he is in Nafles, for I caught a glimpse 
olliim this morning, moAtin^ the hill that leads 
tft the barracks at Pirniftkime, and he is as in- 



timate witii the Princess as ever, though she 
pretends to disowp him. As for me, I an engaged 
at San Carlos ; the writing is signed and sealed, 
and cannot be broken, without forfeiting a heavy 
sum of money ; otherwise I should be happy to 
live peacefully with you ; for you know not, Ida- 
lie, all I have had to suffer; how sad and ill- 
treated I have been ! how often pinched with 
want and hunger; and worse than that, when 
Giorgio takes it into his head to pursue me, and 
plants himself in the pit, fixing his horrible looks 
upon me as I sing ! how many times 1 have rushed 
out of the theatre, and spent the nights in the 
great wide Maremroa, beset by robbers, buffa- 
loes, and wild boars, till I was almost mad with 
fear and bewilderment. There is a curse upon 
our family, I think. Did* not our father once 
live in a splendid castle of hi»t)wn, with an hun- 
dred retainers to wait upon him ; and do you re- 
member the miserable garret in which he died ? 
But I cannot stay any longer. I am wanted at 
the rehearsal : so, farewell, dearest Idalie. Be 
you at least happy, and leave me to fulfil the evfl 
destiny that hangs over our race." 

"No! no!' exclaimed Ladislas, "that must 
not be— the writing must be cancelled,"— and 
then, with the affection and unreserve of a 
brother, he entered into their sentiments ; with 
sweet and persuasive arguments overcame their 
scruples of receiving a pecuniary obligation from 
him, and finally, taking Marietta by the hand, 
led her away to San Carlos, in order to cancel 
her engagement. 

A nd in another hour it was cancelled. Marietta 
was once more free and joyful ; and, affectionate 
as old friends, the three met again in the little 
pavilion, which was Idalie's home. It stood alone 
in a myrtle wood, on the last of the green pro- 
montories, which form the Strada Nuova, and 
separate the Bay of Naples from the Bay of Baia 
— a lonely hermitage, secluded from the noise and 
turmoil of the city, whose only visitors were the 
faint winds of morning and evening, the smiles of 
the fair Italian heaven, its wandering clouds, and 
perchance, a solitary bird. From every part of 
the building you could see the Baian Ocean, 
sparkling breathlessly .beneath the sun; through 
the windows and the columns of the portico you 
beheld the mountains of the distant coast shining 
on, hour after hour, like amethysts in a thrilling 
vapour of purple transparent light, so ardent, yet 
halcyon, so bright and unreal, a poet would have 
chosen it to emblem the radiant atmosphere that 
glows around Elysium isles of eternal peace and 
joy. Marietta soon left the building to join some 
fisher boys who were dancing the tarentalla upon 
the t>each below. Idalie took her drawing, 
which was her daily employm/eHl, and furnished 
her the means of subsistence, and Ladislas sat by 
her side. There was no sound of rolling car- 
riages, no tramp of men and horse, no distant 
singing, no one speaking near ; the wind awoke 
no rustling amid the leaves of the myrtle wood, 
and the wave died without a murmur on tilie 
shore. Ladislas' deep but melodious voice alone 
broke the crystal silence of the nooiHiay air. 
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Itmly WAS mroood him, robed in two tplendom 
of blue ami green ; but be was^an exile, and the 
recollections of bii oatiye laDd*tbronged into bi« 
memory, and oppressed him with their numbers 
and their life. Paring the three months it had 
takon him to effect bis escape from Warsaw to 
Naples, his hps had been closed in silence, whilst 
his mind had been wrapt in the gloom of the 
dreadful images that haunted it. In Idalie's 
oountenance tbero was that expression of inno- 
cence and sublimity of soul, of purity and 
strength, that excited the warmest admiration, 
and inspired sudden and deep confidence. She 
looked like some supernatural being that walks 
through the world > untouched by its corruptions; 
Ijke one that unconsciously, yet with delight, 
confers pleasure and peace; and t<adisla8 felt 
that, ip speaking to her of the dark sorrows of 
his country, they would lose their mortal weight 
aod be resolved into beauty, by her sympathy. 
In glowing terms he described the heroic strug- 
gle of Poland for liberty; the triumph and exul- 
tation that had filled every bosom during the few 
months they were free ; the hardships and priva- 
tions they bad endured, the deeds of daring 
bravery of the men, the heroism it had awakened 
in the women; and then its fall—the return of 
the Russians ^ the horrible character of Russian 
despotism, its sternness and deceit, its pride and 
selfish ignorance: the loss of public and private 
integrity, the disbelief of good, the blighted, 
hopeless, joyless life, endured by those whom it 
crushes beneath its servitude. 

Thus passed the hours of the forenoon* Then 
Ladislas fixing his eyes upon the coast of Daia, 
and expressing, at the same time, his impatience 
to visit that apcient resort of heroes and of em- 
perors, Idalie led the way by a small path down 
the hill to the beach. There they found a ski^ 
dancing idly to and fro upon the waves, and, -un- 
mooring it from its rocky haven, embarked in it. 
It had been sweet to mark the passage of that 
light bark Righted with these happy lovers, 
when borne by its sails it swept through tha little 
ocean-channel that lies between the beaked pro- 
montories of the mainland and the closing cli^ 
of the island of Nisida; and when, with geptler 
motion it glided into the open expanse of the bay 
of 3aia, and cut its way through the translucent 
water, above the ruins of temples and palaces 
OFergrown by sea-weed, on which the rays of the 
sun were playing, creating a thousand rainbow 
hues, that varied with every wave that flowed 
over them. In all that plain of blue light it was 
the only moving thing; and, as if it had been the 
child of the ocean that bore it, and the sun that 
looked down on it, it sped' gaily along in their 
smilns past the foaiferess where Brutus and Cassius 
sought shelter after the death of Caesar ; past the 
temples of Jupiter and Neptune; by the ruins of 
that castle in which three Romans once portioned 
out the world between them, to the Cumean hill 
that enshadows the beloved Lintumum of Scipio 
Africaxius, and in which be died. The wb<^e of 
this coast is a paradise of natural beauty, invest- 
ing with its own Joreliness the timo-eateo wicioks 



ipitii whiohitis^ii^wn; iS^ no^ldefNig f^im 

mingled with the vivid present i ruin aiid 
aanihilation are decked in eternal spriiw* Thm 
woody windings of the shore reveal, in their deep 
reoessea, the gleaming marble fragments of tte 
abodes of ancient heroes t the vendarovs hues of 
the promontories mingle with the vprighi 00* 
lumns of shattered temples, or olothe, witli 
nature's voluptuous bloom, the pale funefeal nrm 
of departed gods; whilst the foliage, and the io^ 
land fountains, and the breaking waves npoo tb« 
shore, were mnrmoring around their woven vam^ 
strdsy of love and joy. £arth, sea, and diy, 
blazed like three gods, with traoqnil but animat* 
ed loveliness ; with a splendour that did not daa- 
zle— with a richness that ooold not satiate. Thm 
air on that beaotiful warm coast was as a fidd o£ 
fragrance ; the refreshing sea-breeze seuned to 
blow from Paradise, quickening their senses, and 
bringing to them the odour of a thousand unknown 
blossoms. ''What world is this?" exclaimed 
Ladislas in atone of rapture that nearly answerad 
its own question. ^ I could imagine I bad en* 
tared an enchanted garden ; four heavens snr* 
round me : the one above ; the pure element b»* 
neatb me, with its waves that shine and trerabto 
as stars ; the adorned earth that hangs ever it t 
and the heaven ef delight they create within mj 
breast. ' Morning is here a rose, day a tulip, 
night a lily; evening is, like morning, again a 
rose, and life seems a choraUbymn of beautiftsl 
and glowing sentiments, that I go singiag to my* 
self as I wander along this perp^oai path of 
flowers.' " 

It was night ere they again reached the pari- 
lum. It stood dark and deserted in the cleur 
moonshine; the door was locked; thawindeisf 
and their outer shutters had been rinsed from 
within, so securely as to deny all adosittanco, 
unless by breaking them open, which the solsd 
nature of the shutters rendered almost tmpoasible. . 
After calling and knocking repeatedly, without 
obtaining any answer, it became evident tbmt 
Marietta had quitted the dwelling. In the first 
moment of surprise which this oceurreoce ooca* 
sioned, they had not observed a wriUen sheet of 
paper, of a large size, which lay unfokled and 
placed directly before the door, as if to attraot 
attention. Idalie took it up and read the fbUovr* 
ing lines, traced by Marietta: 

'' Oh, Idalie ! what a fiendish thing is Hfe. Bat 
a few hours ago, how calm and seenre we wem 
in bappiness^-fiow danger, and, perhaps, do- 
stniction is our portion* Ooachanoe yetremaias^^ 
the moment you get this, persuade^-eot only 
persuade—but compel*-that adorable stranger to 
fly instantly from Naplesr He is taat safe hMO 
an instant longer. X>o not doubt whet 1 say, cnr 
his hfe may be the forfeit How nan I impress 
this on your mind. I would not wiUipgly betrskir 
any one, but how else can I •ire him ? Giorgio 
has been here. Oh! thA 
thateifM* He raved II 
lit W such dftrk aad 
worlds of hprror to mibt 
whatlcaiu Iknowhii 
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and ibsil B0on find <mt if there be Any troth ifl 
wtet be threatens. I oeakl Dot await yodr re^ 
torot neither dare I lesre the pavilion open^ 
Whe knewA if, in the interral between my de^ 
partnre sod yohr return, an assassin might not 
eoneeal himself within ; and yonr first welcome 
be to see the stranger fall lifeless at yonr feet* 
Hia erei^ step is watched by spies armed for his 
tetraelibn. I know not what to do-— and yet it 
seems to me that roy ^ing may possibly arert 
the catastrophe. Marietta." 
Ladisla^ listened to these lines unmoved i bat 
efeot they prodoced on Idalie was dreadful* 
She gave implicit eredenoe to them, and every 
word sounded as a knell. She lost all presence 
eCmind; every reflection that might have taught 
her to avert the stroke she so much dreaded, waa 
ftwallowed Up in anguish, as if the deed that was 
to be coDsunmntted were already done. What 
task can be more difficult than to describe the 
everwhelminif agony which heavy and unexpect- 
ed misery produces. To have lived the day that 
Idalie had just lited^a day in which all the 
beaety of existence had been unveiled to its very 
depths; to have dreamt as she had done, a dream 
Of lore that steeped her soul in divine, and almost 
aoeonrmlunicable joy i and now, to sink from this 
pinnacle of happiness into a black and lampless 
oavem, the habitation of death, whose spectral 
form and chilling spirit was felt through all the 
air ! This is but a feeble metaphor of the sudden 
transition from rapture to misery, which Idalie 
experieeced. She looked upon Ladislas, and 
beheld him bright and full of life; the roseate 
Iroea of health upon his cheek, his eyes beaming 
with peacefbl joy, his noble countenance vary- 
ing not in the least fhmi that imperturbable and 
godlike self-possession which was its habitual ex- 
t>ressioB. And as her imagination made {^resent 
to her the fatal moment^ when beneath the dag- 
ger of the assassin this adored being should sink 
bleeding, wounded 5 and then be ever lost in 
death, her blood rushed to her heart, a deadly 
pause ensued, from which she awoke in a bewil- 
dering mist of horror. The still air and quiet 
tnoooahine to her seemed brooding mischief; a 
thousand shadows that proceeded from no one, 
bnt were the creatures of her distressed brain, 
flitted around, and filled the empty space of the 
portioo. Poor Idalie ! an eternity of bliss would 
have been dearly bought at the price of that 
nomeot's overwhelming anguish ! Ladislas be- 
, held her excess of emotion with pain, in which, 
however, all #a8 not pain, for it was blended 
Witb that triumphant exultation, that a lover ever 
ieeb when he for the first time becomes assured 
tet be is beloved by the object of his love with 
an affection tender and intense as his own. 

Am soon as Idalie recovered some presence of 
Mind) With passionate supplicationa abe entreated 
litdishts to ieaan itar, to fly this solitary spot, 
«6dtoaefl|p|pllfytbid the crowded streets of 
iitfpto. *BmwbfM.ilH bear of this; he gently 
i nili ii w(i ii|i d 'witil hof vpon the nnreasonable- 
r of hBT tmtmi.^m lM»r little pn^ble 
ritet ki* |lllt&il ili|a^ Giorgio at 



Oaeta could have awakened in hhn such a deadly 
spirit of revenge as Marietta represented. He 
viewed the whole thing lightly, attributing it 
either to the vivacity of Marietta's imagination, 
which had made her attach a monstrous import to 
some angry expressions of her brother, or look*" 
ing upon it as some merry device which she had 
contrived, in order to frighten them ; and tratt^ 
quilliaed Idalie, by assilrances that they would 
shortly see her wild sister return laughing, add 
fhll of glee at the success of her plot. In thii 
expectation two hours passed away, but still no 
Marietta appeared, and it had grown too late to 
seek another shelter^ without exposing Idalie to 
the slander of evil-minded people. They fiftissed 
the rest of the night, therefore, in the portico, 
Idalie sometimes pale and breathless* with recur- 
ring fears, and sometimes calm and happy, as 
Ladislas poured forth bis tale of passionate love. 
His feelings, on the contrary, were pure and un- 
alloyed. Where Idalie was, there was the whole 
universe to him ; where she was not, there was 
only a formless void. He had an insatiable tfaitat 
fbr her presence, which only grew intenser with 
the enjoyment of its own desire; and he blessed 
the fbrtunate occurrence that prolonged his bliss 
during hours which otherwise would have been 
spent pining' in absence from hfr. No othet 
considerations intruded. Blessings kindled within 
his eyes as he gazed upon that lovely countenance 
and faultless form, and angels might have envied 
the happiness he felt. 

Morning came, bright and serene; the sun 
arose, the ocean and the mountains again re- 
sumed their magic splendour; the myrtle- woods 
and every minuter bloom of the garden shone 
out beneath the sun, and the whole earth was a 
happy form, made perfect by the power of light. 
They recollected that they had promised to join 
the Princess Dashkhoff, and a large party of 
her friends, at eight o'clock, in an excursion to 
Poestum. The point of meeting was the shore 
of the Villa Reale, where the n49erous guests 
were to embark in a steamer which had been 
engaged for the occasion. In Idalie's j)resent 
homeless and uncertain condition, this plan offer- 
ed some advantages. It would enable them to 
pass the day in each other's society, under 'the 
auspices of the Princess, and it was to be hoped 
that, on their return, the mystery of Marietta's 
disappearance would be unravelled, and Idalie 
find her home eiee ]j|ore open to her. They 
had scarcely settlei^ "V^* those horse 

calessini which ply in The streets of Naples, wA 
seen coming towards them. Its driver, a ragged 
boy, sat on the shaft, singing as he drove ; another 
urchin, all in tatters, stood as lacquey behind, 
and between them sat Marietta ; the paleness of 
fear was on her cheeks, and her eyes bad tbe 
staggered, afi'righted look of one who has gazed 
upon some appalling horror. She hastily de* 
sccnded, and bade the calessino retire to some 
distance, and await further orders. " Why is 
be yet here?" said she, to her aister. "Yott 
foolish, blind Idalie, why did you not mind my 
letter— too proud^ I suppose, to obey any bat 
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yourself; bat murk, yoa would not bear my 
warnings— we shall lose him, and you wiH feci 
them in your heart's core." She then, with aU 
the yiolent gesticulation of an Italian, threw he^ 
self at the feet of Ladislas, and, with a coun^" 
nance that expressed her own full conviction m 
what she said, besought him to fly instajDtly, not 
only from Naples, but from Italy, for his life 
would never be safe in that land of assassins and 
traitors. With entreaties almost as violent ^ 
her own,Ladblas and Idalie urged her to explam, 
but this only threw her into a new frenzy ; she 
wept and tore her hair; she declared the pei^ 
was too urgent to admit of explanation — every 
moi|^t was precious — another hour's stay in 
Naples would be his death. 

The situation of Ladislas was a curious one. 
He had served in the Russian campaigns against 
Persia and Turkey, and had been there daily 
exposed to the chances of destruction; in the 
late struggle between Poland and Russia, he had 
performed actions of such determined and daring 
bravery, as had made his name a glory to his 
countrymen, and a terror to their enemies. In 
all these exploits he had devoted himself so unre 
•ervedly to death, that his escape was considered 
as a miraculous interposition of heaven. It was 
not to be existed tliat this Mars in a human 
form, this Achilles who had braved death in a 
thousand sh^es, should now consent to fly befgre 
the uplifted finger and visionary warnings ot a 
dream-sick girl, for such Marietta appeared to 
him to be. He pitied her suflerings,.endeavoured 
to soothe her, hut asserted he had seen no reason 
that could induce him to quit Naples. 

A full quarter of an hour elapsed before an ex 
planation could be wrung from Marietta The 
chaos that reigned in her mind may easily be 
imagined. She had become possessed of a secret 
which involved the life of two persons. Ladislas 
refused to save himself, unless she revealed what 
might place her brother's life in jeopardy. 
Whichever she looked, destruction closed 
the view. Nature had bestowed on her a heart 
exquisitely alive to the sufferings of others; a 
mind quick in perceiving the nicest linespf moral 
rectitude, and strenuous in endeavouring to act 
up to its perceptions. Any deviations in her 
conduct from these principles had been the work 
of a fate that, strong and fierce as a tempest, had 
bent down her weak youth like a reed beneath 
its force. She had onc^oret! Criorgip ; he had 
played with and carealHber In infancy — with 
the fond patronage of an cider brother had pro- 
cured her the only indulgences her orphaned 
childhood had ever known. Fraternal love called 
loudly on her not to endanger his life ; gratitude 
as loudly called on her not to allow her benefac- 
tor to become his victim. This last idea was too 
horrible to be endured. The present mooient is 
ever all-powerful with the young, and Marietta 
related what she knew. 

Well might the poor child be wild and diso»» 
dered. She had passed the night in the cata- 
combs of San Gennaro, under Capo di Monte* 
In these subterranean galleries were held the 



nightly meetings of the band of deeperatefnm 

of whom Giorgio was in secret the chief. Tbe 
entrance to the catacombs is in a deserted viii»- 
Vard, and is overgrown by huge aloee: rooted 
in stones and sharp rooks, they lift their thorny 
leaves above tbe opening, and conceal it eiisc- 
tually. A solitary fig-tree, that grows near, 
renders the spot easily recognisable by tho se 
Already acquainted with the secret. The cata* 
combs themselves are wide winding caves, tbe 
burial-place of the dead of past ages. PBet of 
human bones, white and bleached by time, are 
heaped along the rocky sides of these oaTems. 
In one of these walks, whilst th^ were friends, 
Giorgio had shown the place to Marietta. In 
these days he feared not to entrust his mysterioos 
way of life to her ; for although in all common 
concerns she was wild and untraotable, yet in all 
that touched the interests of those few whom the 
^ved. Marietta was silent and reserved as Epi- 
obarls herself The menaces Giorgio let fall in 
kus visit on the preceding forenoon had excited 
her highest alarm, and she determined, at any 
nsk, to learn the extent of the danger that hung 
over the stranger. After waiting in vain for 
Idaho's return till the close of evening, she had 
hastened to Capo di Monte, entered the cata- 
combs alone, and, concealed behind a pile of 
bones, had awaited the arnval of the confederates. 
They assembled at midnight. Their first subject 
ot consultation was the stranger. Giorgio ae- 
qualnted them with his history, which he told 
them had been communicated to him that very 
momiog, by a Russian lady of high consequence, 
who had likewise charged him with the bosinesa 
he had to unfold to them. He described Ladislas 
as a fugitive, unprotected by any government; 
he bore about his person certain pafiers which 
had been found in the palace of Warsaw, and 
were the confidential communications of tbe 
Russian Autocrat to his brother, the Viceroy of 
Poland, and were of such a nature as to ronse all 
Europe in arms against their writer. These 
papers had been entrusted to Ladislas, whose in- 
tention was to proceed to Paris, and publish them 
there. Private business, however, of the greatest 
importance, had forced him to visit Naples before 
going to Paris. The Russian government had 
traced him to Naples, and had empowered a 
certain Russian lady to take any step, or go any 
lengths, in order to obtain these papers from La- 
dislas. This lady had made Giorgio her enrissary ; 
her name he carefully concealed, but Marietta 
averred, from his description, that it conid bene 
other than the Princess Daahkhofi'. AAer mnob 
consulting among the band, tbe assass i na t ion of 
the Pole had been decided upon. This seemed 
to be the only sure method, for he carried the 
papers ever about his person, was distinguished 
for his bravery, and, if openly attacked, would 
resist to the last. . GiorgioieMM stickler in the 
means he employed, and tdBjPMIIIp^ions he 
had d|e4ess reason to be i^la tfttpM^u 
reoemd assurancea froa.'^eJb&p^ quart 
that IBs crime ihpjj go ,j|pta§lMd, and i 
reward be aMONliib' IdflBlii^im aJmosti 
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kaovni in Naples; the gorernineiit would not 
interest itself for a fugitiye, without passport, 
oonntry, or name ; and what friends had he hero, 
to inquire into the circumstances of his destruc- 
ticKi, or to. interest themsclyes to avenge it? 

S«icb was Marietta's tale, and Ladislas instantly 
acknowledged the necessity of flight. He was 
too well acquainted with the perfidy and barba- 
rism of the Russians, to doubt that even a lady 
of a rank so distinguished as the Princess Dash- 
khoff, might be induced to undertake so foul a 
task as that attributed to her by Marietta. The 
worldly and artificial manners of this lady, in an 
Italian or a French woman, would only haye re- 
sulted from habits of intri^e; but a Russian, 
unaccustomed to look on human life as sacred, 
taught by the goyemment of her own country 
^that cruelty and treachery are venial oflences, 
wholly destitute of a sense of honour, concealed, 
under such an exterior, vices the most odious, 
and a callousness to guilt unknown in more civi- 
lised lands. Ladislas knew this ; and be knew 
that the badness of the Neapolitan government 
afforded scope for crime, which could not exist 
elsewhere; and he felt that, on every account, it 
were better to withdraw himself immediately 
from the scene of danger. 

While musing on these things, Idalie's beseech- 
ing eyes were eloquent in imploring him to fly. 
He consented ; but a condition was annexed to 
his consent, that Idalie should share his flight. 
He urged his suit with fervour. It were easy for 
tbem, on a very brief notice, to seek the young 
]ady*8 confessor, induce him to bestow on them 
the nuptial benediction, and thus to sanctify their 
departure together. M arietta seconded the young 
lorer's entreaties, and Idalie, blushing and con- 
fused, could only reply — My accompanying you 
could only increase your danger, and facilitate 
the brave's means of tracing you. How could I 
get a passport? How leave this place?" "I 
haye a . plan for all," replied Ladislas ; and he 
then related that the Sully steam-packet lay in 
the harbour of Naples, ready to sail on the 
shortest notice ; he would engage that for their 
conveyance, and so speedily bid aJieu to the 
shores of Maples, and all its perils. But that 
boat," exclaimed Idalie, " that steam-packet is 
the very one engaged by the Princess for our 
excursion to Pcestum, this morning." 

This, for a time, seemed to disarrange their 
schemes, but they considered that no danger could 
happen to Ladislas, while one of a party of plea- 
sore with the Princess, who from this act of his 
woald be quite unsuspicious of his intended de- 
parture. At nighty upon their return from 
m PcBstum, when the rest of the party should have 
disembarked at Naples, Ladislas and Idalie would 
remain on board, and the vessel immediately 
commence its V^yAge for France. This plan 



tbns 

Ladislas, 
lie wfaerdillM 
modaccotfi^iay 
dapping \m * ' 
•lie eoiau^f 




feasible appearance, while 
fond reproach asked Ida* 
to share his fodRinei, 
-Journey ; and Mmetta, 
She coAsents! 
wmre, she has 



already yielded. We will all return to Naples. 
Ladislas shall proceed immediately to seek out 
the captain of the Sully, and arrange all with 
him ; while, without loss of time, we will proceed 
to the conyent of Father Basil, and get every 
thing ready by the time Ladislas shall join us^ 
which must be with a» much speed as he can 
contrive." Idalie silently acquiesced in this ar» 
rangement, and Ladislas kissed her hand with 
warm and overflowing gratitude. They now 
contrived to stow themselves in the little cales- 
sino, and as they proceeded on their way, Ladis- 
las said : We seem to have forgotten the future 
destiny of our dear Marietta, all this time. The 
friendless condition in which we shall leaye her 
fills me with anxiety. She is the preserver of 
my life, and we are both under the deepest obli- 
gations to her. What shall you do. Marietta, 
when we are gone ?" " Fear not for me," ex- 
claimed the wild girl, " it is necessary I should 
remain behind to arrange those things which 
Idalie's sudden departure will leave in sad disor- 
der : but you will see me soon in Paris, for how 
can I exist apart from my sister?" 

When near to Naples, Ladislas alighted from 
the calessino, and directed his steps towards the 
port, while the fair girls proceeded on their way 
to the convent. What the bashful conscious 
Idalie would have done without her sister's help, 
it is difficult to guess. Marietta busied herself 
about all; won over the priest to. the sudden 
marriage, contrived to put up articles of dress 
for the fair bride's journey, and thinking of every 
thing, with far more watchfulness and care than 
if her own fate had depended on the passing 
hour, seemeil the guardian angel of the lovers. 
Ladislas arrived at the convent; he had been 
successful with the master of the steam-packet, 
and all was prepared. Marietta heard this from 
his own lips, and carried the happy news to Ida- 
lie. He did not see her till they met at the altar, 
where, kneeling before the venerable priest, they 
were united for ever. And now time, as it sped 
en, gave them no moment to indulge their various 
and overpowering feelings. Idalie embraced 
her sister again and again, and entreating her io 
join them speedily in Paris, made her promise to 
write, and then, escorted by her husband, pro- 
ceedeid to the Sully, on board of which most of 
the party were already assembled. 

The smoke lifted its stream of dishevelled 
tresses to the wind, which was right aft; the 
engine began to work, and the wheels to run 
their round. The blue wave was disturbed in its 
tranquil water, and cast back again in sheeted 
spray on its brother wave. Farewell to Naples ! 
"That Elysian city, as the poet justly calls it ; that 
favourite of sea, and land, and sky. The hills 
that surround it smooth their rugged summits, 
and descend into gentle slopes, and opening 
defiles, to receive its buildings and habitations. 
'Temples, domes, and marble palaces, are ranged 
round the crescent form of the bay» and above 
them arise dark masses, and wooded clefts, and 
fair gardens, whose trees are ever vernal. Befgre 
it the mighty sea binds its wild streams, end 
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smoothes ibem into genUest wares, as they kiss 
the silrer, pebbly shore, and linger, with dulcet 
mnrmur around the deep-abased promontories. 
The hearen — who has not beard of an Italian 
faeayen ? — one intense difiusion, one serene omni- 
presence, for erer smiling in inextinguishable 
beauty aboye the boundless sea, and for eyer 
bending in azure mirth oyer the flowiog outlines 
flf the distant mountains. 

The steam-boat proceeded on its equal and 
swift course along the shores, each varying in 
beauty, and redolent with sweets. They first 
passed Castel-a-Mare, and then the abrupt pro- 
montories on which Sorrento and ancient Amalfi 
are situated. The sublimity and intense loveli- 
ness of the scene wrapt in delight each bosom, 
not inaccessible to pure and lofty emotions. The 
bills, covered with ilex, dark laurel, and bright- 
leaved myrtle, were mirrored in the pellucid 
waves, which the lower branches caressed and 
kissed as the winds waved them. Behind arose 
other hills, also covered with wood; and, more 
distant, forming the grand back-ground, was 
sketched the huge ridge of lofty Appennines, 
which extends even to the foot of Italy. Still 
proceeding on their way to Pcostum, they ex- 
changed the rocky beach for a low and dreary 
shore. The d usky mountains retired iolanc), and 
leaving a waste, the abode of mallaria, and the 
haunt of robbers, the landscape assumed a 
gloomy magnificence, in place of the romantic 
and picturesque loveKness which had before 
charmed their eyes. Ladislas leaned from the 
side of the vessel, and gazed upon the beauty of 
nature with sentiments too disturbed for happi- 
ness. He was annoyed by the unpropitious pre- 
sence of the idle and the gay. He saw Idalie in 
the midst of them, and did not even wish to join 
ber while thus situated. He shrank into himself, 
and tried, forgetting the immediate discomforts 
"of his position, to think only of that paradise into 
which love had led him, to compensate for his 
patriotic sorresrs. He strove patiently to endure 
the tedious hours of this never-ending day, dur- 
ing which he must play a false part, and see his 
bfide engaged by others^ While his attention 
was thus occupied, the voice of tile Princess 
Dashkboff startled him, and, looking up, he won- 
dered how tfface that seemed so bland, and a 
voice that spoke so fair, could hide so much 
Wickedness and deceit. , As tke hours passed on, 
his situation became irksome in the extreme. 
Once or twice, he drwv near Idalie, and tried to 
disengage her from the crowd; but each time be. 
•aw the Princess watching him stealthily, while 
bis young bride, with feminine prudence, avoided 
every opportunity of oofiversing apart with him. 
Ladislas could ill endure this. He began to fancy 
that he had a thousand things to say, and that 
their mutual safoty depended on his being able 
to communicate them to ber. He wrote a few 
lines hastily on the back of a letter, with a pen- 
cil, conjuring her to find some peans of affording 
bim a few minutes* conversation, and telling her 
tiiat if this could not be done befm, he should 
tolM OMaaion^ while the rest of flie compoiy 



were otherwise occupied, to steal from them thi^ 
evening to the larger temple, and there to await 
her joining him, for that every thing depended 
on his being able to speak to her. He scarcely 
knew what he meant as he wrote this ; but driven 
by contradiction and impatience, and desirous of 
learning exactly how she meant to conduct her- 
self on the Princess's disembarking at Naples, it 
seemed to him of the last importance that his 
request should be complied with. He was fold- 
ing the paper, when the Princess was at his side, 
and addressed him. A sonnet, Count Liadislas} 
surely a poetic imagination inspires you; may I 
not see it ?" And she held out her hand. Taken 
unaware, Ladislas darted at her a look of indig- 
nation and horror, which made her step back 
trembling and in surprise. W as she dboovered ? 
The idea was fraught with terror. His revenge 
would surely be as fierce as the wrongs be suf- 
fered might well inspire. But Ladislas, perceiv- 
ing the indiscretion of his conduct, masked his 
sensations with a smile, and replied—" They .are 
words of a Polish song, which I wish Idalie to 
translafe for the amusement of your friends 
and, stepping forward, he gave Idalie the paper, 
and made his request. All pressed to know 
what the song was. Idalie glanced at the writing, 
and changing colour, was scarcely able to com- 
mand her voice to make such an excuse as the 
imprudence of her husband rendered necessary. 
She said that it required time and thought, and 
that she could not at the moment comply ; then 
crushing the paper between her trembling 
fingers, began confusedly to talk of something 
else. The company interchanged smiles, but 
even the Princess only suspected some loverlike 
compliment to her protegee. " Nay," she said, 

we must at least know the subject of these 
verses: what is it? tell us, I entreat you." 

Treachery," said Ladislas, unable to control 
his feelings. The Princess became ashy-pale; 
all her self-possession fled, and she turned frota 
the searching; glance of the Pole, with a sickness 
of heart which almost punished her for her crimes. 

They were now drawing near their destination. 
Idalie, grasping the paper, longed to read it be- 
fore they should reach the shore. She tried to 
recede from the party, and Ladislas, watching 
her movements, in order to facilitate her designs, 
entered into conversation with the Prinoess. He 
had efiectually roused her fears and her curiosity, 
and she eagerly seized the opportunity which he 
offered her of conversing witii him, endeavouring 
to find out whether he indeed suspected any 
thing, or whether her own guilty conscience 
suggested the alarm withivliioh his strange ex- 
pression had filled her. Ladislas thus contrived 
to engross her entire attention, and led her inseo-* 
sibly towards the stern of the vessel; and as they 
leant over its side, and gazed on the waters be- 
neath, Idalie was eflfectu allyj^B ^feye d from ell 
observation. She now disengtuBllHtagelf from 
the rest of the party, ftod wftlkinflBprd, reed 
-the lines pencilled by {iftdialasji ' 
by the secret thef^Mitaineds 
to bear the weSght ef VomMjgiiiiil sjui tore tii^ 
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ptper, at if fearftil that its contents mi|;ht be 
guessed and was about to throw the fra^ents 
into the sea, when gazinj^ cautiously round, she 
perceiyed the position of the Princess and Ladis- 
1m, and was aware that the lady's ^uick eye 
would soon discern the floating scraps, as the 
boat passed on. Idalie feared the least shadow 
of danger, so she retreated from tlie vessel's side, 
bat still anxious to get rid of the perilous papers, 
she determined to throw them into the hold. She 
approached it, and looked down. Had the form 
of a serpent met her eye, she had not been more 
homor-struck ; a shriek hovered on her lips, but 
with a strong effort she repressed it, and, stag- 
gering on, leant against the mast, trembling and 
aghast. She could nut be deceived; it was 
Oiorgio's dark and scowling eye that she had 
encountered ; his sinbter countenance, upturned, 
could not be mistaken. Was danger, then, so 
near, so pressing, or so inevitable ? How could 
she convey the fatal intelligence to her husband, 
and put him on his guard ? She remembered his 
written request, with which she had previously 
determined in prudence not to comply. But it 
woold now afford her an opportunity, should no 
other offer, of informing him of the unexpected 
mesMnate which the crew had on board. 

Thus perfidy, dark hate, and trembling fear, 
possessed the hearts of these human beings, who, 
had a cursory observer seen them as they glided 
over that sea of beauty, beneath the azure 
heaven, along that enchanted shore, attended by 
every luxury, wailed on by every obvious bless- 
ing of life — he would have imagined that they 
had been selected from the world for the enjoy* 
meat of perfect happiness. But sunny sky and 
laughing ocean appeared to Idalie only as the 
haant and resort of tigers and serpents ; a dark 
mist seemed to blot the splendour of the sky, as 
the guilty souls of her fellow-creatures oast their 
' 4eformiog shadows over its brightness. 

They had now arrived close on the low shore, 
*. and horses and two or three light open carriages 
were at the water's edge to convey them to the 
temples. They landed. Ladislas presented him- 
self to band Idalie across the plank, from the 
Tessel to the beach. Yes ? ' '—he asked her in a 
Toioe of entreaty, as be pressed her hand. She 
softly returned the pressure, and the word 
^ Beware,*' trembled on her lips, when the young 
Englishman who had before admired her, and 
had endeavoured to engross her attention the 
whole day, was again at her side, to tell her that 
the Princess was waiting for her in her carriage, 
and entreated her not to delay. 

The party proceededTbi where those glorious 
relies stand, between the' mountains and the sea, 
rising like exhalations from the waste and barren 
soil, alone on the wide and du&ky shore. A few 
sheep graaed at ftg base of ll^miiimns, and two 
or three wild-e>B"l!ien, ct(ffl^||B garments of 
oodressed ^cp-skio, Toi tercel l|lKWt. Exclama- 
tions of wiMer and delight burst ftpn all, while 
Ladislas, slimri^ av^ay to the more distant one, 
l^ly escaped from the impertinent intrusion of 
4Lt)|it crowd, t% ilidnlfli i-iiLtwe ly teverie amoof 




these mins. ^ What is man in his highest ^ory^** 
he thought ''Had we burst the bonds of 
Poland : and had she, in her freedom, emulated 
the magical achievements of Greece; neverthe- 
less, when time, with insidious serpent windings, 
had dragged its length through a few more cen« 
turies, the monuments we had erected would 
have fallen like these, and our monuments, a new 
Pcestum, have existed merely to excite the idiot 
wonder and frivolous curiosity of fools !" 

Ladislas was certainly in no good humour 
while he thus vented his spleen ; but was annoyed 
by two circumstances, sufficient to irritate a 
young philosopher: he beheld a scene, whose 
majestic beauty filled his soul with sensibility and 
awe, in the midst of a crowd of pretenders, more 
intent on the prospect of their pic-nic dinner, 
than on regarding the glories of art; and he saw 
his bride, surrounded by strangers, engrossed by 
their conversation and flattery, and unable to in- 
terchange one word or look of confidence with 
him. He sighed for the hours passed under the 
portico of Idalie's solitary pavilion, and the near 
prospect of their voyage did not reconcile him to 
the present; for his soul was disturbed by the 
necessity of interchanging courtesies with his 
enemy, and haunted by images of treacherous 
attempts, from which his valour could not pro« 
tcct him. 

It had been arranged that the party should dine 
at the archbishop's palace, and not embark again 
until ten o'clock, when the moon would rise. 
After a couple of hours spent among the ruins, 
the servants informed them that their repast was 
ready; it was now nearly six o'clock, and, after 
they had dined, more than two hours must elapse 
before they could depart. Night had gathered 
round the landscape, and its darkness did not 
invite even the most romantic to w-ander again 
among the ruins : the Princess, eager to provide 
for the amusement of her guests, contrived to 
discover a violin, a flute, and a pipe, and with 
the assistance of this music, which, in the hands 
of Italian rustics, was as true to time and expres- 
sion as if Weipert himself had presided, they 
commenced dancing. Idalie's hand was sought 
by the Englishman ; she looked round the room 
lAdislas was not there ; he had doubtless repaired 
to the temples to wait for her, and, ignorant of 
the presence of Giorgio, wholly unsuspicious 
and off his guar^^etijiat dangers might he not 
be exposed ? HaVp£^ nui cold at the thought ; 
she decidedly refused tn dance, and, perceiving 
the Princess whirling round in a waltz, at a dis- 
tant part of the room, she despatched her officious 
admirer on some feigned qrrand for r^neshroent, 
and hastily quitting the house, hurrieouong over 
the grass towards the tenplefe* When she had 
first emerged into the n%kt, the scene seemed 
wrapped in impenetrable darkness, but the stars 
shed their faint rays, aad in a few moments she 
began to distinguish objects, and as she drew 

, near the temple, she saw a man's foqn moving 
slowly among the columns: she did STot donbt 
that it was her husband, wrapped in bis cloak 

^ awaiting her. Sbe was hurrying fbwards him 
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When, leaning against one of itie pillars, she saw 
Ijadislas bimM^lf, and (he oilier, a( (he same mo- 
ment* exchanging hi%.a(calihy \mce foratiger- 
like spring. She saw a «1aggcr flashing in his 
hand: she darted forward lo arrest his arm, and 
the blow descended on her; with a faint shriek 
she fell on the earth, when Ladit^las (nrned ind 
closed with the assassin; a mortal struggle en- 
sued; already had Lad i^las wrested (he (loignard 
from his grasp, when (he % ill in drew aoodier 
knife. Ladislas warded off* iho unexpected blow 
aimed at him with this, and pinnged his own 
ttile(to in (he braro's breast ; lie fell to the earth 
with a heavy groan, and (Irn (he silence of tlie 
tomb retted on (he i*cene ; (lie whi(e robe of Ida- 
lie, who lay fainting on (lie ground, directed 
Ladislas to her side. 1 1 e raised her up in speech- 
less agony — as he k>eheld the blood which stained 
her dress; but by this time she had recovered 
from her swoon ; she assured him her wound was 
slight, that it was nothing ; but again sank into 
his arms insensible. In a moment his plan was 
formed ; erer eager and impc(uous, he executed 
it ere any second thought could change it. He 
bad before resolved not to rejoin (he party in the 
ftrchbishop's palace, but after his in(erview with 
Idalie, to hasten on board the steam-boat ; he had 
therefore ordered his horse to be saddled, had led 
it (o (he temple, and fastened it (o one of the 
columns. He lifted (he senseless Idalie carefully 
in his arms, mounted his horse, and (uming his 
steps from the lighteil and noisy palace, wound 
bis way to tlie lonely shore, tvherc he found (lie 
captain and bis crew already preparing for their 
homeward voyage With their help Idalie was 
taken on board, and Ladislas gave orders for the 
instant lieaving of (he anchor, and (heir imme- 
diate departure. The captain asked for (he res( 
of (lie comoany. ** Tliey return by land," said 
Ladislas. As he spoke (ho words he felt a sligh( 
sensa(ion of remorse, remembering (he difficulty 
tliey would have to get (here; and l.uw, during 
the darkness of night, (hey might fear fo proceed 
on (heir journey on a (ract of country haunted 
by bandi((i: bu( (he sen^less and pale form of 
Idalie dissipated (hese thtiiifrhts: |o arrive at 
Naples. tu^Morure assistance for her, and (hen 
if, as he hopal, her wound was sliirh(, (o continue 
their voyage before (he Princess Dashkliofrs 
n;tum, were motives (oo pHraiiioun( (o allow him 
to liesitatc. The captain of (lie Sully asked no 
more questions; (he anchor was %veitfhed, the 
wheels set in motion, and.a silver ligh( in (lie east 
announced the rising of the moon, as (hey s(ood 
off from the sliore, and made (heir swift way back 
to Naples. They liad not tone far, before (In 
care of Ladi!»las revirod his fair bride. I lei 
wound was in her arm* and had merely graxcf 
the skin. Terror for ber husband, liot ror for thi 
mortal strife which ha l c ndangcred his life, liacf 
cansei her to f«iint more than pain or loss o 
blood. ^ he bound up lier own ann, and (lien, a» 
there appeared no necessity for medical aid 
Ladislas revoked his orders for rotui^iog tc 
Naples, but sjretching out at once to sea, the} 
kngao their Ayace to Marseiilee. 



Meanwhile, during a pause in the dance* Ihe 
absence of Ladislas and Idalie was observed by 
(he/eas(ers in tlie archbishop's palace. It ex* 
cited some few sarcasms, which, as it continaetf, 
grew more^ilter. Tlie Princess Dashklmff joined 
in these, and yet she could not repress the dis- 
quietude of her heart. Had Ladislas, alone, t>eeii 
absent,lier knowledge of (he presence of Gk>rgio 
and his designs, had sufficiendy exphiined its 
cause, and its duration, (o her; but that Idalie, 
also, should not bo found, might bring a witness 
to the crime commi(ted, and discover lier owd 
guilty share in the deed of blood perpetrated at 
her iDS«iga(ion. At leng(b (he rising of the moon 
announced the hour when tliey were (o repair to 
the shore. The horses and carriages were brought 
to tlie door, and (hen it was found that the steed 
of Ladislas was missing. But the Signorm Ida- 
lie, has she not provided herself with a palfrey ?** 
asked the Englishman, sneering. They were 
now about to mount, when it was proposed to 
take a last look of the temples by moonlight. 
The Princess opposed this, but vainly ; her con- 
science made her voice faint, and took from lier 
the usual decision of her manner; so she walked 
on silendy, half fearful (hat her foot might strike 
against some object of (error, and,a( every word 
ipoken by tlie pany, anticipating an exclamatioii 
of horror; the fitful moonl>eams seemed to dis- 
close here and there ghastly countenances and 
mangled lii':bs,and (he dew of night appeared to 
her excited imagination as (he slippery moisliire 
of (he life-blood of her victim. 

Tbey had scarcely entered the temple, when a 
peasant rushed in with tlie news that the steam- 
boat was gone:*he brought back I^tslaa* 
liorse, who had put the bridle into flie man's 
hands on embarking; and tlie fellow declared 
*lhat the fainting Idalie was his companion. 
Terror at (he prospect of their dark ride, indig- 
na(ion at the selfish proceeding of the lovers, 
raised every voice against tliem ; and (he Prin- 
cess, wliom conscience had before made (lie most 
s'lent, hearing that the Pole was alive and safe, 
was now loudest and most hi((er in lier remarks. 
As they were (bus all ga(bercd (oge(her in dismay, 
flebating what was to be done, and (he Princess 
DasbkhoiT, in no gentle terms, railing at (he im- 
proprie(y and ingra(itude of ldatie*s behavioar, 
and declaring that Poles alone could conduct 
themselves with *ndk mingled deceit ami base- 
ness, a figure all bloody arose from tlie ground at 
lier feet, and, as the moon cast its pale rays oo 
his yet paler < ountenanee, slie recogiiiscd Gior^ 
gio: (ho ladies shrieked, tlje men ruslied towards 
him, while (he Princess, ilesiring (lie earth lo 
open and swallow lier, stood tranf^fixed as by e 
spell, gajiing on (he dying man in (error and de- 
spair. He li ^^jya ped, hdy,'* said Gkwro, 

Ladislas has jjjfc il your pl^^s, and I am bo- 
come their vMBP'he foU wkl^\*oke tliese 
words, and TTipn j» 9|tfbM|rinw n^r lo 
raise, and, InawiMb^^ tiM 
li'-e had cnQii% Mm; ''-''^ 

Thus ended the edrenfttrl» «if the Pole et 
Naples. Thm Couatf»|<eto«*d ieMier caleeh^ 
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ftlonc, for none would bear her company ; the 
next day she left Naples, and was on her way to 
Russia, where her crime was unknown, except 
to those who had been accomplices in it. Ma- 
rietta spread the intelllprence of her sister^s mar- 
riage, and thus entirely cleared Idalie's fair 
fame; and quitting Italy soon after, joined the 
bappy Ladislas and his bride at Paris. 



CHI!iiE8B DANDTISBf, Ae. 

Many persons have supposed (who only know 
the Chirftse superficially) that a nation so grave, 
sedate, and monotonous, cannot include either 
fops or bons vivans. They are, however, mis- 
taken ; few countries possess more of those wor- 
thies than China, though perhaps tlieir talents 
are not carried to so great an excess as in otiier 
parts of the world. The dress of a Chinese pitU 
mtUre is very ex-pensive, being composed of the 
most costly crapes or silks ; his boots or shoes of 
a particular shape, and made of the richest black 
satin of Nankin, the soles of a certain height; 
bis knee-caps elegantly embroidered; his cap 
and button of the neatest cut ; his pipes elciiant 
and high priced ; his tobacco of tlie best manu- • 
facture of Fokien; an English gold watch; a 
tooth-pick hung at his button, with a string of 
valuable pearls; a fan from Nankin, scented 
with chulan flowers. Such are his personal ap- 
pointments. His servants are also clothed in 
silks, and his sedan-chair, &c. &c. all corres- 
pondingly elegant. U hen he meets an acquaint- 
ance, he puts on a studied politenens in his man- 
ners, and gives himself as many airs as the most 
perfect dandies iu Europe, besides giving em- 
phasis t(»iill tfiose fulsome ceremonies fur which 
the Chinese nation is so remarkable. 

T\ie ricli Chinese, who are cleanly, arc all 
fonJ of dress; ttiough some, from avarice, attend 
only tooutuard show, whilst tlie shirt nnd under- 
garments remain unchanged for several days, 
and e^cpose, at the collar and sleeves, the dirty 
habits of the master through his splendid dis- 
gtiise. Ttiosc who are in tlic hnbit of mixing 
with Europeans arc more attentive to cleanli- 
ness; hut, generally speaking, the Chinese are 
certainly not so clean in their persons as one 
would expect from the inhabitants of a warm 
climate. 

Women in China are rfftt even taught to read 
and write; needle work, and music (if it de- 
serves tlie name) are llicir only accomplishments. 
To kill time they play at cards and dominoes, 
and smoke incessantly. 

Men and women of the better chsses never 
mix in society; it is considered disgraceful to eat 
with their wives, they do not even iiihabit the 
same side of the lioiisc. I teve^ however, known 
•omo who broke IhrougMfe custom, and who 
have assured rtic J^gy fMM much ple«isure in 
dining wiiii tlyif jSw#IMygaroy has certainly 
done a grcwtMlifnMteWef in the way of 
morals. Some men» etloMI an advanced age, 
continue to increase i\mir stock ot wives when 
tliey havwdready sons growo to snaubood. I 



have been confidently informed that intrignet 
between those sons and the younger wiveSy ot 
concubines of the father, are not UDComroon. 



••The wIm 
Rend nsture llkn ilie iiiatPifcrlpt onieaveD, 
And call the flowers lu poetry.** 

I LOVE the fair and beautiful bknsoms, that 
are scattered so abundantly in the spring seaaoD 
over the field , and by the quiet edges of the wood, 
or when their sunny petals tremble to the plea- 
sant murmuring of the streams, that go by like 
merchantmen trafficiog their melody for gales 
of odour. I would not gather the first flowers 
that lift up their delicate heads to meet me in ray 
spring path ;— it sey^ to mo almost as if tliey 
were gifted with a l^ing, and a perception of 
the loveliness of nature, and I cannot careletslj 
pluck them from their frail stems and throvr 
them aside to their e^ly withering — 'tis like de* 
facing the pages of a favourite book of poetry, 
round which the spirit of the bard seems hover- 
ing still in a |>reserving watchfulness. 

Beautiful flowers! they are the ** jewelry" of 
spring, and bravely do they decorate her laugh- 
ing brow, gladdening all hearts with her exceed- 
ing loveliness. But no ! there are some hearts 
for whom her voice has no cadences of joy, her 
beauty no power to hasten tlic lagging pulses. 
How can the glorious spring s|)eak rejoicingly 
to those over whoso degraded brows the iree 
gales seem to breathe revilings, instead of peace- 
fulness and high thoughts, and for wliose cars 
the gush of melody seems only to syllable one 
reproachful name? Gladness and beauty are 
not fur the sympathies of the wretched, and far 
better than the brightness of the vernal sunshine 
docs the dreariness of winler harmonize with the 
desolate spirit of the slave. 

Oh, that the warm breathings of universal love 
might drive out from the bosoms of men, the cold 
unfcclini; winter of indifference, with which they 
have so long regarded the sufferings of their 
oppressed bi-ethrcn! that the beautiful blossoms 
of christian compassion and holy benevolence, 
springing up in their hearts, might shed over 
them the fragrance of the memory of good deeds! 
Then should the benediction of tlioee that were 
ready to perish, come upon them like the bless- 
ing of the early and the latter rain," and the 
grateful tears of the forlorn ones rest on them as 
a fertili7Jng dew, clothing them with happiness 
like a thick maoilc of summer verdure* 



ZiMMF.nMAN, who ir«9 physician to the king 
of Prussia, and lived mt court, tias written a vast 
deal of nonsense about solitude. Tlie wish to be 

I ahvays alone shows the disposition of a ferocioos 
beast of prey, and carries with it the melanolioly 

I darkness of the tomb. The eflTect h described 
in the ancient phrase, " Cor ntum edtn*;' eating 
his own heart. Man is too feeble, too dependant 
a b^Dg to subsist by himself. 
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0rmAii«im, thrice twenty years btve lied* 

Since firii theie eyv beheld the lisht; 
Friends, parenit, kindred, ell ere deedt 

Ony ■eenii but like a second night. 
Tet all ! not always hath the morn 

Thus cold and iJiadowy met my gaxe ; 
I knew a time when joys were bom. 

But that was in ay better daya. 

A ent stands by the vlltage brook, 

nair-shadowed by an alder-tree. 
Where rose* through the casemeat look. 

And lingers neaf the summer bee; 
And from the vale— how pleasantly !— 

The flowers $hlne like a tliousand rtys: 
Once such a himie rcmainM for me, 

But that was in my better daya. 

Borne spell relumes my OMdaight; 

A mirror of the past I ^Pl, 
An Inward vision of deligbf. 

As beautiful as true ! 
A girl steps from that cottue doOT, 

A world of bright nets sbff surreya; 
Ah ! such a world wa« mine, bcfbrt 

1 lost the charm of better days. 

I bear sweet bells upon the air — 

I see a ilad and-youthful band, 
A vlilngn bride and bridegroom thm 

Before the holy sitar stand I 
When, when shall Time*s bereaving wm 

The memory of that morn eraae 1 
Within the shadow of my grave, 

I muse upon those better days. 

It was no passion (hill and fleat j 

No idle fancy of the heart: 
We kneiv but one delight— to meet I 

We fell but one regret— to pan I 
fie waa the heaven of my soul. 

The light which lovo alone conveys; 
My h«art eould scarce contain the whola 

Deep earnest btisi of better days. 

Be spoke not, though his spirit fell 

Beneath the darkness of decline; 
He wouM not, could not bear to tell 

Aught that might grieve one thong ht of miat ] 
But ah ! a wife's fond glance too soon 

Will mark the startling hue which preya 
Cpon the grace of inanhood*« noon. 

And daikens all life's better days. 



I beard his voice, the rich and deep I 

Die in so sadly sweet a lay. 
As though the tones were tcara to 

The passing foul away ! 
Then 1 had given worlds for one— 

For one, hut sms of all Hope's raya 
But Death stood by my side alone. 

And buried low my betur days. 



A widow with two orphans pale. 

Sits mourning near • new. raised 
The wintry wiads nrouud her wail. 

She beam, but *ils a wilder sound ! 
The hollow morrour of the (omb-* 

The da«t to dust'* her ear dehorn t 
9bfi turns, but, wreaked amidst the 

Where aaay she seek for beuar days 1 

Xjfke buds which 1»pen to the eve. 
And fluarifli 'mMsi ih# sualees datr } 

Aa wUlaws that wast haiKl and griavaf 
&lsa laveller aa^ aifoaiar t«ii 



So beauiiAil tlie orpbana grew ! 

A sweetness youth alone displays ; 
And oh ! their faiher*s eyes of blue 

Retailed the dreams of better dsyi. 

It was a sinful act to pina, 

When God had left my children stUlS 
But little could I then divine 

The coming dawn of deeper III. 
My boy ftom InHiney bad loved 

The ocean's stern and stormy ways: 
Alas ! that early passion proved 

Another bane to better days. 

Twas pain ta see his cbeck grow pala, 

And^iiow tlie cause was love for BM ) 
And I-^l gave him leave to sail 

Across the wi^le unpparing sea ! 
And long I paced the lonely shore. 

And prayed to Him whose mandate sways 
The mighty deep fbr evermore— 

To Him who gave my better daysl 

Once more I sought my home in tears, 

And deemed the worst of woe begun ; 
Ak! Stranger, It Is sixteen years. 

Long years, since I beheld my aon 1 
But now my soul with prayer Is meek. 

And humbly God's behest obeys; 
Tct 'tis my love, my joy to speak 

Of other times, of bener days ! 

I had a dream, but dreams are frail. 

Too frail for hope, however light; 
*Twas of a small and homeward saH, 

That seemed to linger In my sight- 
One of thoee bright and pictured leavaa 

Which slumber to the old displays; 
A vision which the heart receives 

As harbinger of better days. 

But never more my hope, my pride. 

Will here return to bless my gaae ! 
** He is returned," the stranger cried— 

** Reiurnt'd, to bring thee better days! ^ 
Thy soul shall lose its sad alarms— ^ 

A haven fbr thine age is won !'* 
She caught the stranger in her am»-* 

She clasped her loved, her long-lost son I 



TO HIM I liOVK* 



Ir ever the dew-drop waa loved by the flower. 
When panting it droop'd In its hot summer bewar ; 
If o'er to the peasant soft evening was dear, 
When his caiincottage home in the valley was Bear : 
If ever the hcAier was sweet to the bee. 
Beloved ! thy afltetion Is dearer to ma 1 

If ever the eagle was proud^f bis might. 

As his eye met the sun in his heavenward flifht; 

If ever old ocean was proud of his waves. 

As foaming tliey roli'd over brave seamen's gravai; 

If eapiive e'er triumph'd when ransom'd and ftaa, 

I am proud of thy iruih— thy devotion to ma 1 

If ever the eille on Att /breign shore 

Sif h'd for friendship's kind smile, be mlfbklJBaTar saa 

If e'er the sweet nighiingwile waii'd la the grove* 

When she mise'd thn roft call of her answerinf lova^ 

I pine for thy proMuce so blessed to me. 

And waste my young spirit in weeping Ibr thae ! 



But sllll in my sorrow one ray pours its l||kt, 

Ltke the moon when it bursts on the darfenaw of (IDht; 

Ifever the bow spann'd In glory the lieaven, ' 

If ever the bark through the blue deep was drlfan. 

If arar iba summer branglii calm to the sky, 

Our ftra iwakMiaad ijiikakr Mill ttn wt Afl 
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Cbaiu.b«-Mauricc-Talletranp de Pcri- 
ooiLD, the present rcpre9entati?e of the King of 
the French at the Court of St. James, was born 
at Paris on the 7th of March, 1754. This highly 
talented man, whose ^litical career is, perhaps, 
unequalled in the annaU of history, is descended 
from one of the mq^t ancient families in France* 
He if the eldest son of a younger branch of the 
Counts of Perigord, who, three centuries ago, 
were sovereigns of a country in the south- west- 
em part of France, still called Perigord ; while 
the celebrated Princess des Ursins, who, during 
the war of the Succession, played so prominent 
a part at the court of Philip V., was among his 
ancestors on the maternal side. 

Being what is commonly called club-footed 
from his birth, he became an object of dislike, 
and a sort of outcast. He was never suffered to 
enjoy the comforts of living in his father's family. 
It is said he never slept under the paternal roof. 
He was educated at the seminary of St. Sulpice 
at the -same time with the Abbe Sieyes, and was 
there remarked only as a silent and haughty 
youth, who passed all his time among his books. 
At the proper age he was compelled to embrace 
the ecclesiastical profession, in opposition to all 
his own wishes. These early facts are the more 
necessary to be noticed, seeing that such irrepa- 
rable injustice cannot fail to have given a pow- 
erful bias to a naturally strong character. 

At the usual age, however, he took orders; 
and his splendid talents, backed by the interest 
of his family, procured him rapid advancement. 
The Abbe de Perigord was only in his twenty- 
sixth year when he was nominated agent-general 
of the clergy; but in this important post he dis- 
played as much aptitude in practice as he had 
before evinced ability in theory. It was in this 
distinguished situation that he addressed to the 
clergy his famous " Discours sur les Loteries," 
which first announced his talents to tlie world, 
and opened to him the highest dignities of the 
church. In surveying the moral and political 
horizon, he clearly perceived that a mighty 
change was at hand ; and whether that change 
waste be effected by a violent convulsion, or by 
the slower influence of opinion, he resolved to 
direct it to his own purposes. Adapted for any 
part in the great drama, he watched the progress 
of events with a calmness inspired by the confi- 
dence' which he fett in his own powers. His 
future eminence was predicted by those who 
cotild best read human nature. Even at this 
early period, his friend and companion Mirabeau 
designated him, in his correspondence with Ber- 
lio, as one of the most subtle and powerful in- 
tellects of the age." 

The laxity of his opinions on certain tenets of 
the Roman Catholic religion, which the Abbe ditl 
not at all affect to disavow, migtit have been ex- 
pected to impede, if not destroy, his hopes of ad- 
rancemeBt in the church. Such, however, wa» 
not the oate. H« belonged to a political party 



which, at the time, was very powerful at court, 
and clamorous for his promotion. Look XVI. 
objected to his consecration as a prelate ; but in 
spite of royal opposition, the Abbe df Perigord 
found himself, at the age of thirty-four, Bishop of 
Autun. 

Afler a lapse of nearly two hundred years, the 
States-General met at Versailles, in May, 1789, 
and M. de Talleyrand was returned thereto by 
the clergy of his diocess. The superiority of his 
genius, and the uncommon dexterity with which 
he handled the most momentous subjects, greatly 
extended his popularity among all who wished 
well to the revolutionary cause. The youthful 
bishop was not satisfied with foreseeing ; he was 
anxious to hasten wh%t he considered to be in- 
evitable. 

In July of the same year he voted that the 
clergy should be united with the communes, 
which had just been formed into a National As- 
sembly; and in August he proposed that every 
citi/.en, without distinction or exception, sliould 
be admissible to public employments. As a 
member of the committee of government he also 
proposed the abolition of tithes, and, with a zeal 
not exceeded by the most violent of his coadju- 
tors, he would have the vole pass unanimously. 
In November he brought forward in the National 
Assembly his memorable project for the confis- 
cation and sale of the property of the French 
clergy, which, afler a debate of ten hours, was 
carried by a large majority. In vain did tljat 
body, and especially the priests of his own diocess, 
petition and remonstrate. He saw that the mea- 
sure must eventually be passed, and he was de- 
termined to have the credit of introducing it. 

He now turned a deaf ear to complaints of 
every kind and from every quarter, and pursued 
his own path unmoved amid the storm which 
surrounded him. The numerous reforms which 
he projected, the many reports which he deliver- 
ed on the state of the finances, and the system 
of organization which he recommended in that 
and in other departments, prove the astonishing 
versatility of his talents. In December he was 
appointed by the assembly one of its commission- 
ers to examine into the situation of the Caists 
d'E$compte^ or discount bank, established by M. 
Necker during the American war. In J anuary, 
1790, he became a member of the committee of 
imposts, in which capacity, Madame de Stael 
says, ho was *' decidedly averse to lotteries as the 
means of raising a supply for the service of the 
state, from its being a mere game of chance ;'• 
and in February he was called to the chair of the 
presidency, and drew up the famous address to 
the French nation, which the assembly ordered, 
to be published, to remind the people of what its 
patriotic labours had already effected for them, 
and the grand achievments it was still prepanng. 
TUU address is extremely curious and instruc- 
tive, whether considered with regard to the sub- 
i gequeat career of iU distinguished author, OP the 
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very br '^**''un ' on nrall t^ osn • r'erni?' >"* <!!ti- 
tiont'* which he then held out as so many " inval- 
uable" blessing to the nation. 

In Jane, M. dc Talleyrand gave in to the as- 
sembly the project of a decree for cslablisliing a 
uniform system of weights and measures, and a ; 
second relative to ttie mode of celebrating the 
federation of the 14lh of July, at which religious \ 
ceremony he was deputed by the municipality of | 
Paris to officiate pootifically. The assemblage 
of the national militia was to take place in the 
Champ de Mars ; and it being necessary to ci*ect 
around this extensive space eminences of green 
Jlurf to contain the spectators, " such," says Ma- 
dame de Stael, *' was the patriotic enlliusifism, 
that women of the first rank were seen joining 
the crowds of voluntary labourers who came to 
bear a part in the preparations for the fete." 

Qn the appointed day all Paris moved in a 
mass to the federation, jOst is it had moved the 
year before to the destruction of the Ba-stile. In 
aline from the Military School steps had been 
raised, with a tent to accommodate the king, 
queen, and court: at the other extremity was 
teen an altar prepared for mass, where M. de 
Talleyrand appeared at the head of two tiundred 
priests, dressed in white linen, and decorated 
with tri-colou red ribands. When about to o[fi> 
ciate, a storm of wind took place, followed by a 
deluge of rain ; but, heedless of its pelting?, the 
Bishop of Autun proceeded in the celebration of 
the mass, and afterward prooounccd a benedic- 
tion on the royal standard of France, and on the 
•ighty-three banners of the departments which 
waved around it before the altar. 

Among the other ceremonies of the day of fe- 
deration, M. de Talleyrand administered to the 
^representatives of the people a new oath— the 
fourth within the twelvemonth— of fidelity to the 
nation, the king, and the law. He also conse- 
crated, shortly after, in the metropolitan church 
of Notre Dame, tlie constitutional bishops— a 
•top which brought forth a monition from the 
pope, complaining loudly against him as an 
impious wretch who had imposed his sacrilegious 
hands on intruding clergymen," and declaring 
him excommunicated, unless he recanted his 
errors within forty days. Upon this he resigned 
his bishopric, and directed his whole attention to 
secular affairs. 

In March, 1791, M. de Talleyrand was chosen 
a member of the deuartmental directory of Paris, 
in which situation be proved himself the warm 
friend of religious toleration, and drew up an 
address on the subject, which was greatly ad- 
mired for its eloquence and reasoning. In April 
he was called to the sick bed of his friend Mira- 
beau, and received nearly the last words of that 
extraordinary man. " The National Assembly," 
•aid the dying orator, " is occupied in discussing 
a law concerning wills. I have for some time 
been employed in composing a speech on testa- 
mentary devises, and 1 bequeath to your fricnil- 
ship tlie trouble of reading it at the tr bunc." 
M. de Talleyrand lost no time in complying with 
this injunction. In September he made, in the 



>'>mr nf the forstt^utional Committee, his cele- 
brated reports on the subject of public instruc- 
tion, which were afterward printed in pursuance 
of a decree of the assembly. It was aboiit lhi« 
time, also, that he projected a National Institute, 
for the promotion of arts and tciences, anJ, five 
years after he had the satisfaction of seeing most 
of his suggestions carried^into effect by the Di- 
rectory. 

In May, 1792, Louis XVI. appointed M. 
Chauvelin minister at the 4lritish court, and 
united M. de Talleyrand in the mission. Upon 
this occasion the monarch addressed a confidcn- 
tial letter to the King of England, in which, after 
thanking him for not becoming a party to the 
plans concerted against France, he folicits the 
mediation of his majesty, and proposes an alli- 
ance between two sovereigns who had distin- 
guished their rci<;ns by a constant desire to pro- 
mote the happiness of their subjects. 1 have 
every reason," he adds, ** to be satisfied with your 
majesty's ambassador at my court. If I do not 
give the same rank to the miftistcr whom I have 
sent to yours, you will nevertheless perceive, 
that, by associaiing with him M. de Talleyrand, 
who by the letter of the constitution can sustain 
no public character, I cons dcr the success of 
the alliance, in which 1 wish you to concur with 
zeal equal to my own, as of the highest impor- 
tance. 

M. de Talleyrand assisted M. Chauvelin in 
drawing up his otHcial notes, and ivas ad mi: ted to 
several interviews with Mr. Pitt and Lord Gren- 
villc: but l.is situation at this time was not en- 
viable; for, while tlie emigrants on this side the 
channel represented him as a jacobin, the repub- 
lican parly in France denounced him as a royal- 
ist. He was even charged in the convention, by 
a deputy named Rull', with be'onging to the Or- 
leans faction, and being in the pay of that prince; 
in consequence of which an act of accusation 
was passed against him in December, and Lis 
name was inscribed on the list of emigrants. 

M. de Talleyrand remained in England till 
April, 1794, when, tvith many others, he was or- 
dered to leave the country within twenty-four 
hours. He saw the blackening of the thunder- 
cloud in France, and he da ed not return. He 
therefore embarked for the United Slates, and 
thus escaped the fury of Robespierre and his ac- 
complices. 

In 1795, when the reign of terror was at an end, 
he petitioned to be allowed to re-enter his native 
country. His friends, and more especially Ma- 
dame de Stae', exerted themselves with the new 
government to procure his recall; and, at the 
request of the lady, the poet Chenier made a 
motion to that effect in the convention. To the 
objections urged by the republicans against the 
exile, Chenier opposed his great talents, his nu- 
merous services to the cause of liberty, and the 
further and still more important benefits which 
he might hereafter render it. The convention 
consented to annul.the decree of accusation, and 
his name v/as struck off tijc list of emigi-ants. 
No sooner was he made acquainted with the fa* 
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rairable ret ilt of bis friends' application on hi' | 
behalf than he hastened to en b irk, and lande 
at Hamburgh, where he remained for som< 
months, and formed a connexion with Madam* 
Gran It, th3 laJy whom ho after^irard married. 
- Shortly after his arrival at Paris, M. de Ta' 
leyrand was chosen first a member, and after 
ward secretary of the National Institute, to whici 
he prese ited an essay ,^k'it ten with|n*cat ability, 
entitled Des Trairaux de la Classcdes Sciences. 
Morales, et Polittquts," in which he endeavoured 
to show the advantages of the sciences and ol 
li(>erty, and recommended the continuance of a 
republican government, with an elective execu 
tive and legislature. His next production wa> 
an essay ^ Sur Ics Colonies,** containing a deduc- 
tion of tlie advantages which would accrue to 
France, from a careful attention to the colonial 
•jrstcm, and pointing out the princ'ples which 
should 4;uide her in the formation of new settle- 
inent<<. He also read at X\n Institute, about the 
same time, a memoir Sur Ics Relations Com- 
merciales des Ctats Unis avec TAngleterre,' 
written with the view uf recommending, by a 
practical exemplification, the genuine principlef 
of colonization. He asserts, as a truth beyond 
dispute, tha^ sooner or later, the emancipat on 
of the negroes must overthrow the cultivation of 
the sugar colonies." The result of the inquiry is 
an inference in favour of agricuhural settlements, 
in which the natives of the soil shall be able i« 
cultivate it, and a warning against all such 
schemes as those to which the negro system owes 
its origin. He evii^ently pomts to Egypt as tin* 
proper spot where these plantations sliould l>c 
settled; and it is worthy of remark, that the 
French expedition to that country was under- 
taken a few months after this memoir had been 
read before an assembly at which the great cap- 
tain of the enterprise assisted, and that the author 
of Uie piece was actively engaged in the govern- 
ment w ich planned tlie conquest. 

Though M. de Talleyrand had now been a 
twelvemonth returned from America, so power- 
ful were his enemies that he remained unem- 
ployed. At length, the well-disposed part of tlie 
nation becoming desirous of |.eace with Europe, 
it was thought that the author of memorials at 
once distinguislied for the force and eloquence of 
their style, and for their more substantial merits 
as sound and ingenious speculations on subjects 
of difficulty and importance, could not but be an 
able negotiator. M. de Talleyrand seemed, tlien 
the best possible choice for the departmetit of 
foreign affairs; and the daughter of Necker 
served him effectually in this ref pect, by procur- 
ing for him an interview with Barras, to whom 
she had strongly reco nmended him. He want- 
ed aid,'* says tlie lady,*^ to arrive at pOwer, but, 
being once there, he required not the assistance 
of others to maintain him in it." 

In 1797 he was accordingly appointed to the 
important situation ; and shortly after, as we are 
instructed by the journals of the day, a lu licrous 
scene occurred in tlie 1^1 of Uie Directory, wlien 
the M-bitliop of 4utuii| habited in the blue X>^a* 



ional uniform, with a sword by his sid<^, present- 
•I to his masters, on one and the same morning, 
lie nuncio of the Pu|>e and the ambassador of the 
J rand Seignor. It fell also to his lot to introduce 
Bonaparte himself to them, on his return from 
lictating peace at Campo Purmio. In bis ad* 
Ircss upon the occasion he termed him the 
iberator of Italy and the pacificator of the Con- 
tinent ; and he assured them that the general de- 
tested luxury and splendour, the miserable am- 
Hition of vulgar souls, and loved the poems of 
Ossian, because Ihetj detach um from the earth T 
M. de Talleyrand had not been long in offico 
before an outcry was raised against the appoint- ^ 
rnent, by tliose who dreaded his power; and, so 
strong did he find the opposition, that in July, 
1799, be gave in his resignation, but not before 
heliad published a tract, entitled Eclaircisse- 
mens donnes par lo Citoyen Talleyrand a set 
Concitoyens," in which 4ie laid down his |>olitical 
creed, and repelled, by arguments and facts, the - 
charges adduced against him. 

On his return from Egypt, Bonaparte, finding 
this dexterous politician at variance with the 
Directory, readily passed over some personal 
jroimds of ill humour against him, and replaced 
him in his former situation, where he soon be- 
came tlie soul of the consular government. He 
perceived that the country had need of peace, 
:in;l he obtained it with Austria at Luneville, and 
with England at Amiens. 

He was not, however, so absorbed in public 
business as to be entirely unmindful of his own 
lomestic concerns. At the time of the concor- 
dat. Napoleon wished to make him a cardinal, 
and to place him at the head of ecclesiastical 
affairs; but his aversion to the profession was 
unconquerable. Having, however, signified to « 
Pius VII. his desire to be rradmittcd into the 
bosom of the Catholic church, his holiness, in 
June. ]80f2, sent forth a brief directed to our 
very dear son in Christ, Charles Maurice Tal- 
leyrand,*' annulling the excommunication, but 
enjoining him, as the price of reconciliation, to 
ffive certain altns to the poor of the diocess of 
Autun. Being thus restored to secular life, the 
first use which the ex-prelate made of his liberty 
waste enter info the iiiati imonial bond with Ma- 
dame Gt audi, the beautiful lady with whom he 
had been so long connected. 

About this time the treachery of one of his se- 
cretariat had nearly proved fatal to the ujiiiister. 
A treaty had been coi.cludcd hctweou the Firiit 
Consul and Paul of Russia, the conditions of 
which were to be carefully concealed from Eng- 
land. The ratifical ions were, of course, deposit- 
ed in the foreign ofiice; but what was Bonaparte*s 
surprise upon Fouclie*s presenting him with an 
exact copy of the treaty, which he said he had 
recjeived from one of liis agents in London ! His 
first impulse was to arrest M. de Talleyrani'; 
but an investigation l»ein^' on foot, it wan dis- 
covered that one of his clerks had copied the 
document,and solJ the secret for thirty thousand 
francs, it is, howcv3r, generally believed,4hat 
the whole was a «antrivajice of ihe artful police 
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minister, to remore the man of whose geninssnd 
influence he stood in oonstant dread. 

M. de Talleyrand's ascendency with the First 
Consnl, which had gone on increasing since the , 
peace of Amiens, was become so powerful that 
it decided the disgrace of Fonche and the sup- 
pression of the odions ministry of police. When, 
in 1804, the nation conferred on Napoleon the 
imperial title, he was made grand chamberlain 
of the empire, and, in 1806, he was raised to the 
dignity of so?ereign Prince of Bene^ento, bnt 
still retaining the portfolio of foreign relations. 

Napoleon, in the spring of 1806, haying erin- 
ced a disposition to make peace with England, 
M. de Talleyrand neglected nothing for the at- 
tainment of that object. Knowing that Lord 
Yarmonth* was in Paris, he sounded the inclina- 
tion of the noble earl to become the bearer of 
pacific overtures. For some time hopes of a sa- 
tisfactory result were entertained; but on the 
death of Mr. Fox the conferences were broken 
off. The bitterest enemies of ^M. de Talleyrand 
acknowledge, howerer, that he ^ urged things 
forward with the utmost activity, and assured all 
who would listen to him, that, without peace, 
there was no security for the emperor, "f 

Soon after this, his credit with Napoleon de- 
clined ; until, in August, 1807, he was unexpect- 
edly deprived of his situation, but raised to the 
dignity of vice-graud-elector, a post which gave 
him the entree of the council. By his friends his 
disgrace was attributed to his opposition to the 
meditated Spanish usurpation ; while his enemies 
asserted, that, so far from being opposed to it, he 
dictated all the preliminary steps; and it was 
charged against him, that, at the very conjuncture 
when Napoleon had most occasion for the re- 
sources of his great mind, he had voluntarily re- 
tired from public affairs. 

From this moment a sort of warfare commenced 
between the emperor and the ex-minister, of 
which talons were the theatre, and raillery and 
epigram the artillery, and in which the con- 
queror of Europe had generally the mortification 
to see himself vanquished. He took pleasure in 
insulting him before the whole court, and would 
say the most galling things to him; but the wary 
diplomatist watched his opportunity, and when 
he had found out (he flaw in the armour , took 
ample revenge on his assailant by a few flashes of 
wit which stung the mighty emperor to the quick. 
On hearing that M. de Talleyrand continued to 
apeak of the war with Spain in terms of disap- 
probation. Napoleon, "from a kind of spite,' *J 
sent the Spanish princes to reside at his chateau 
of Valencay, and made its owner their jailor. 

The Prince of Benevento, now subjected to 
the surveillance of the police, no longer appear- 
ed at court, except when the duties of his high 
ofllce required his presence ; but such was the 
opnion entertained of his high talents, that he was 
firequentiy consulted on matters of difficulty, and 
many were anxious for his retam to the foreiga 
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department. Early in 1613, alter the dltutiooi 

campaign in Russia, the situation ym again e^ 
fered him, on the condition that he thonid resign 
his office of vice-grand-elector; but he alleged, 
that to diminish hfs consideration, on giving him 
a place to which he was recoiled at a moment 
when it was more difficult than ever to discharge 
its duties, was to depnvjjbim of the means of use- 
fulness. He therefore^Bsttated, and the empe- 
ror came to no conclusion. At the interview 
which took place upon this occasion, he told Na- 
poleon some home truths. ** Here," said he, ** is 
all your work destroyed ! You have no alterna- 
tive but to treat without loss of time. A bad 
peace cannot be so fatal as the continuance of a 
war which must be unsuccessful." On Bona- 
parte's return from Lcipsic, in the November 
following, M. de Talleyrand again implored him 
to make peace. " I must," said Napoleon, at St. 
Helena, " do him that justice. He uniformly 
maintained, that 1 deceived myself with respect 
to the energy of the nation, and that it was requi- 
site for me to arrange my afiairs by every possi- 
ble sacrifice."} 

Finding his imperial master thus resolutely 
bent on his own overthrow, M. de Talleyrand 
gave up all for lost, and began to speak out. 
" Scarcely a day passed," says the police minis- 
ter, " without some guilty expression reaching 
the emperor's ears." An officer, in alluding to 
the confusion which then reigned in every branch 
of the government, having observed that he could 
not comprehend what was going on, Talleyrand 
reph'ed, " C'est le commencement du fin." On 
other occasions he would exclaim, " Well ! it m 
not to be expected that one should remain in m 
house that is on fire." " It must be owned we 
are losing the game with fine cards in our bands !" 
" The emperor would have done much better to 
have spared me his insults." The following Is 
a characteristic instance of his tact. Being, at 
this time, desirous of sounding the opinion of M. 
Decres, he one day drew that minister towards 
the chimney, and, opening a volume of Montes- 
quieu, said, in the tone of ordinary conversation, 
" I found a passage here this uiomiog which 
struck me in a remarkable manner ; here it is : 
' When a prince has raised himself above all laws, 
when his tyranny becomes -insupportable, there 
remains nothing to the oppressed subject ex- 
cept* "— "Quite enough!" said Decres, "I 
will hear no more: shut the book." And M. ^ 
Talleyrand closed the book, as if nothing had 
happened. |] 

" In short," says the Duke of Rovigo, *• I now 
began to watch him narrowly ; for he spoke n 
language adapted to the sentiments of every one, 
and wasj besides, the focus of attraction for men 
disposed to create a convulsion"ir On one oc- 
casion, a short time before the emperor's depar- 
ture for the army, in January, 1814, addressinig 
M. de Talleyrand, in the presence of several of 
the ministers, he said, " I think, for coy own ne- 
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msHf, I ovgM to Mfl yon to V iiio«iiiiM» fur 
yMrooiidfwtiiT«ry«qmTocftL" NertrthelftM, 
«• iMTiof Pftm> Napol«en Umglit it better to 
«ieet m ooaildeoeo which he did not feel, and 
m ppo inte d the prioee a member of the council of 
Tejeiicy* 

That M. de TeDeyrtud ww deeply inttnimeB^ 
til in the rettoratioiM|| the Bourboot, ii nn- 
doubted. A note froi|Phn was delivered to the 
Emperor Alexander, jott before the final rush on 
Paris : « Yon rentare nothing,'' aaid tbit laconic 
tifllct, *<wheii you may tafely venture every 
thiof ; Tenture once more." One of the czar's 
first fjuestions, on reachinnf the capital, was, 
where, M. de Talleyrand was, and how he was 
disposed to act? and he sent a message to say, 
that he would take up his quarters at his hotel. 

When the allies entered Paris, this accomplish- 
ed politician was nominated president of the pro- 
Tisional j|;ovemment; and, in this elevated station, 
he succeeded in drawing all who had any influ- 
ence to the new order of things. He laboured 
Incessantly to convince the royalists, that the 
king must purchase the recovery of his authority 
by consenting to place the monarchy on a con- 
Btitational footing ; and to persuade another class> 
that the restoratioD of the Bourbons was the most 
ftfvourable chance for the settlement of a free 
eyttem of government. In the language of Sir 
Walter Bcott, " to the bold, he offered an enter- 
prise requiring courage; to the timid, he showed 
the road to safety; to the ambitious, the prospect 
of gaining power ; to the guilty, the assurance of 
indemnity and safety." Upon this occasion 
" he even obtained," says Madame de 8tael, the 
cry of Fiee ie mi! from men who had voted the 
death of Louis XVI." When the Count d*Ar- 
tois, afterward Charles X>»made his public entry 
into Paris, it was M. de Talleyrand who ha- 
rangued him in the name of the provisional go- 
▼emment; and it was in answer to this address 
diat the count uttered the memorable words, 
considered at the time as of such good augury, 
and since so often referred to, and so severely 
commented upon— ^ Nothing will be changed : 
€bm is only one more Frenchman among you !" 

On handing over the supreme authority to 
Louis XVWI., M. de Talleyrand was restored to 
bis old situation at the foreign office. In June 
be was created a peer, by the title of Prince de 
Talleyrand ; and, towards the close of the year, 
be was sent as ambassador to the congress assem- 
bled at Vienna. He was there in 1815, when 
Tfapdeon so unexpectedly landed at Cannes, 
and drew up the declaration of the idlies against 
the usurper. 

Ob the second restoration of Louis, he was 
again intrusted with the foreign portfolio; but 
be did not long remain in office. As he consider- 
ed it bis duty to wi^old his signature from the 
treaty of 1815, he sent in his resignation, and was 
made king's chamberlaiB. He did not, however, 
retire nntU, after a severe struggle, he had suc- 
ceeded in procurmg tfae ordmance of the 94di of 
July, by wbicfa the list of proscribed individuals 
WMiwlMedteoi two thw waa d to thktyeicht. 



Ha would often lay of the Bourboos, that, during 
their five-and-twenty years' exile, ils n'avoient 
rien appris, comma ils n'avoient rien gublie." 
He never advocated the causa of any ultra party, 
but uniformly supported the charter as it stood* 

During the reign of Charles X. he wholly ab- 
stained from interfering in public affairs. He 
disapproved of the system of rule adopted by that 
monarch, and, not being sufficiently powerful to 
reform it, was contented to retire into the priva- 
cy of a quiet life. At court, he was always looked 
up to as a sort of controHing satirist, and we are 
told that he sometimes indulged in that good- 
natured, yet poignant irony, " which, while it 
stung, did not poison, and while it pricked, did 
not wound."* He ridiculed the idea of return- 
ing to the ancient regime, and laughed when 
they talked to him of coup* d'etat^ and of a system 
of ordinances. Upon the abdication of Cbaries, 
he lost no time in giving in his adhesion to the 
government of Louis Philippe. On taking the 
necessary oath, he is said to have exclaimed, 

This is the thirteenth: pray God it may be the 
last!" 

Much, at different periods, has been written 
concerning this distinguished individual, but on 
very questionable authority: indeed, several 
publications, professing to be memoirs of him, 
are now known (o be scandalous fabrications. 
The truth is, that Prince Talleyrand's career 
has been remarkably free from violence; and 
that he has swayed the destinies of France net 
by terror, but by the sheer strength and promp- 
titude of his talents. It has been his constant 
aim to direct, not to oppose, public opinion. In 
a remarkable speech which he made in the 
Chamber of Deputies, he expressed, in a single 
phrase, the whole spirit of his policy—" I know," 
he said, " where there is more wisdom than is to 
be found in Napoleon, or Voltaire, or any minis- 
ter, past or present — in puhHc opinion.** 

"While others have waded through blood to at- 
tain the object of their ambition, the career of 
M. de Talleyrand has been unstained by such 
excesses. It has, indeed, been charged against 
him, that the Duke d'finghien penned a letter to 
Bonaparte, which letter, though it would have 
procured his pardon, was detained by the minis- 
ter until the writer was no more ; but De Bour- 
rienne pronounces the charge an atrocious ab- 
surdity," and asserts, on the authority of the un- 
fortunate duke's aid-de-carop, who never quitted 
him till the last moment, that no such letter was 
ever written. Every one," he adds, '* who has 
had any connexion with Napoleon, knows how 
he was served ; and I dare affirm, that no one 
would have ventured to delay the presentation of 
a letter on which the fate of so august a victim 
depended." 

Bonaparte often complained of certain parsons 

• ** He, wUh a tly, insinuoUng grace. 
LsugliM at bii friend, and look'd bfm in Uie fliee; 
Would ralM a bluiii, where aecrei rice he fbuad, 
And tlcklt, wblle be gently probed tbt wouDd," 

fmsia 
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aboat him, that they were gifted with such a 
mischievous aseal, that they allowed him not a 
moment for reflection; so that wlien he would 
hare recalled his orders in the calmer moment 
of reflection, it was too late. Tne conduct of 
M* de Talleyrand was very different. When 
Napoleon f^ve direction, Write so and so, and 
send it off instantly by an extraordinary cou- 
rier,*' he would, where duty required it, take his 
time. His secretary says, he has a hundred 
times heard the emperor exclaim, Talleyrand 
understands me: it is thus 1 should be served; 
others leave mc no time for reflection ; they are 
too prompt." The same authority states, that of 
all Bonaparte's ministers, whether as consul or 
•mperor, Talleyrand was nearly tho only one 
who never flattered him.* 

The countenance of tho prince has been de- 
scribed as so immoveable, that nothing can be 
read in it , Murat used jocularly to say of him, 
that if, while he was speaking to you, some one 
should come behind him, and give him a kick, 
his visage would betray no indication uf the 
siffront. 

In his domestic habits he is said to be mild and 
amiable. The individuals in his employ are de- 
votedly attached to him. Among his intimate 
friends he good-humou redly t ilks of his ecclesi- 
astic profession. He one day expressed his dis- 
like of a tune which was played in his hearing, 
as it recalled to his recollection the time tv hen 
he was obliged to practice church music, and to 
ting at the desk. Ou another occasion, one of 
his intimate friends was telling a story during 
sapper, while M. de Talleyrand was engaged in 
4hought. In the course of it, the speaker hap- 
pened to say, in a lively manner, of some one 
whom be had named/' that fellow is a comical 
rogue; he is a married priest." Talleyrand, 
roused by these words, seizing a spoon, with a 
threatening aspect, called out to him, ** Mr. 
Such-a-one, will you have some spiuoage?" 
The person who was telling the story was con- 
founded, and all the company burst into a fit of 
laughter, M. de Talleymnd as heartily as the 
rest 

The reports of his great wealth, there is reason 
to believe, are wholly erroneous. Dy the failure 
of his banker he lost about 60,000/. sterling, and 
liis revenue was scarcely sufficient to psy the in- 
terest of the money owing to his creditors. Ac- 
•eordiog to Savary, who diligently watched over 
his motions, he was so poor, after his retirement 
from the ministry, as to be compelled to dispose 
of Ms residence, formerly the hotel Valentinois. 

Prince Talleyrand has for some time been oc- 
cupied in the composition of his political me- 
moirs; but they are not to be given to the world 
until after his decease. Those of his contempo- 
raries to whom portions of the manuscript have, 
been read, report them to be as amusing as Gil 
Bias, and. that the ex-bishop has drawn a most 
admirable picture of the court of Louis XVI., 
firom 1775 to 1789, and of the state of society 

* OsfosrrtssM. torn. v. p. m, 



during that period. Tbey already extend to 
many volumes; and the recent appointmeot of 
ihe distinguished subject of them to the high 
situation of ambassador pleoipoteotiary to the 
court of William IV. will doubtless furnish roa^ 
terials for a new, and perhaps not the least im* 
portant, chapter. The folk>wing is the speech 
made by the prince at^j^ audience of preseotap 
tion to the King of Kr^Bd : — 

^^Sire — His majesty ffie King of the French 
has made choice of me as the interpreter of the 
sentiments with which he is animated towards 
your majesty. I have accepted with joy a mission 
which formed so noble a termination to the last 
ste|)s of my long career. Sire, of all the vicissi- 
tudes which my great age has gone through— of 
all the various fortunes which forty years, so fer- 
tile in events, have given to my life— nothing, 
perhaps, so completely satisfied my desires as the 
choice which brings me back jto this happy 
country. But what a difference between the 
periods! The jealousies, the prejudices which 
for so long a time divided France and England 
have given place to sentiments of an enlightened 
and affectionate esteem. A similarity of princi- 
ples now draws still closer tho relations of (he 
two countries. England, in Her foreign policy, 
repudiates with France the principle of interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of Iter neighbours, and 
tlie ambiissador of a royalty, voted unanimously 
by a great people, feels himself at case in a land 
of liberty, and near a descendant of the illustrious 
house of Brunswick. I solicit with confidence, 
sire, your kindness in the relations which 1 am 
charged to maintain with your majesty, and I 
entreat you to accept the homage of my profound 
respect." 



WOOD KNGRAVIKG. 

Tne first engraving on wood, of which there 
is any record in Europe, is that of tlie Acli os 
of Alexander," by the two Cunio's, executed in 
Ii85 or 1286. The engravings are eight in 
number, and in sixe about nino inches by six. 
In a frontispiece decorated with fanciful orna- 
ments, there is an inscription which states tlie 
enirravings to have been by Alesandro Albe- 
rico Cunio Cavalierc, and Isabella C'unio, iyna 
brother and sister, firs^ reduced, imagined, and 
attempted to bo executed in relief, with a smal 
knife on blocks of wood, made even and po- 
lished by this learned and dear sister; conti- 
nued and finished by us together at Ravenna, 
from the ciglit pictures of our invention, painted 
six times larger than here represented; en- 
graved, explained by verses, and thus marked 
upon the paper to perpetuate the number of 
tliem, and to enable us to present them to our 
relations and friends in testimony of gratitude, 
friendship, and affection.— All this was done 
and finished by us when only sixteen years of 
age." This account, which was given by Pa* 
pillon, who saw the engravings, has been much 
disputed; but Mr. Oiley, in his late ?alua}te 
wiftkt deems it aulheatic. 
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irnonAs westoiv^a tale. 

FROM SUPERSTITIONS OF igEW KNGLAND. 
BY J08BPH CHANDLER, BSa* 



The enemies of our \ghf religion sometimes 
imaspne that they deriv^^Bargument against it, 
from the effect it has bcflKnown to work upon 
weak or uncultivated minds.— They watch- with 
care the movements of a professing Christian, 
tliat they may seize npon some discrepancy as a 
loop to hang a scorn upon. The infidel lays in 
wait for some eccentricity in the new disciple 
that lie may impeach the motives of his actions: 
and, above all, the effects which strong doubts or 
highly inspired hopes, have wroucrht upon the 
convert, have furnished forth ample cause for 
the scoffs and sneers of the sceptic or infidel, who 
is ever too ignorant of the heart to know, that 
when the human mind is neutralized by a purer 
and a purifying influence, there must necessarily 
be a powerful effervescence. That zeal, how- 
ever, which is not according to knowledge, has 
ever been productive of deleterious effects, wher- 
ever exercised. Fleeing, as did the settlers of 
Plymouth Colony, from what they denominated 
the lukewarm ness of Eraslian Christians, as well 
as from the scouri^c of intolerance, it is not 
strange that they should endeavour to transmit 
to their successors the principles for which they 
had suffered tlie persecution of man, and braved 
the war of the elements. They therefore impress- 
ed it upon the minds of their offspring, that they 
should serve the God of their fathers ; and, withal, 
they were not unmindful of the mode. And this 
sealons adherence to their own forms, even to 
the persecution of other sects, has purchased for 
them the censure of those who wish to be consi- 
dered impartial historians. Arid the present 
generation affect to contemplate with horror the 
rigour wliich the forefalhers exercised towards 
their brethren of different denominations. For 
them, however, let it be said, in extenuation, 
that they had suffered the scourge and banish- 
ment, that they had buffeted the storm, and re- 
pelled the savage, to establish in a wilderness the 
form of tvorship, and enjoy the peculiarities of a 
faith which they believed once delivered to the 
saints; and when strangers intruded themselves 
uTibiJden guests, it was natural for them to en- 
qnire for the ** wedding garment.'* It was to be 
expected that they would guard with eager jea- 
lousy the entrenchments of their orthodoxy ; and 
suffering, as they had, from those who sat in high 
places, they justly driiaded the influx of an he- 
resy; and prudently, if not wisely, determined to 
cni^h the embryo of that opposition, which they 
had so severely felt. They therefore, while they 
cultivated in their offspring all the stern dictates 
of Calvanism in doctrine, took care to purge the 
lands of opposing forms by something more than 
words. 

The old colonists in the immediate vicinity of 
the place of landing of tlie pilgrims, have ever 
retaiaed a strong predilection io favour of the 



doctrines and habits of their pious ancestors, and 
occasionally furnish conclusive evidence that the 
opinions and zeal which inspired their fathers, are 
not entirely adapted to the present state of so- 
ciety. 

The following narration will servo to illustrate 
ono of the peculiarities which strongly charac- 
ter^.ed the opinions of ilic pilgrims and their de« 
sccndnnts r — 

The town of Kingston, situated upon Plymoath 
bay, was vtsiled by what is termed a rovivrl in 
religion ;-Hhc influence of this new incentive 
IV as not coafinedir, to. those who had been long 
prufcssoi^iand j^TDOw felt awakened to a new 
exercise oiTMHliss ROd duties; but men and 
women who had, hitherto, been careless of the 
'*one thing needful,'* now sought to possess 
themselves of" the pearl of great price." Amon^ 
those who had evinced the clearest evidence of a 
renewed heart, wan a young man named Thomas 
Weston. The various exerciiccs of his vigorous 
and enthusiastic mind, were peculiarly pleasing 
to those whose delight it was to watch the up* 
shootings of grace in the heart, to see the being 
made in the image of his Maker 

Turn fnuii grovelling cnri'S nf earth. 
And lifDveiiwa d wi nd wny." 

After some months had been spent in a con* 
slant exercise of those feelings, which appeared 
to \onn his new existence, and in a preparation 
for a matrimonial connexion, which promised, 
from the congeniality of disposition, feelings, and 
professions of the object, to afford every happi- 
ness that he could ask on earth, it was observed 
that VVcston did not exhibit those lively tokens 
of spiritual felicity which had dislinnuished his 
early professions. The prayer which had so often 
ascended in holy confidence, and wliich had 
awakened the slumbering piety of age, by its 
glowing fervency, was now checked and cold, 
and scarcely audible. At length be ceased to 
participate in the service of those social meet- 
ings, tvhich are thought to promote, in an eminent 
degree, the " life of piety in the soul." He was, 
indeed, seen occasionally in some retired corner, 
shrinking from observation, and almost from 
himself. And, as a neglect of his ordinary occu- 
pation was equally visible, it was thought pni4ent 
to inquire into the cause of this falling off in spi- 
ritual and temporal duties. It was evening when 
the persons delegated to this important and deli- 
cate trust, entered the house of his anxious 
mother. " Thomas," said the matron, " the 
deacon, and our worthy neighbour, the school- 
master." Weston raised himself from habitual 
respect, and turned his heavy black eye upon 
them, in token of recognition, then sunk again 
into his chair. When the prayer — ^^the Alpha 
and Omega of all Old Colony meetings— was fin- 
ished the ciders entered upon the especial part 
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of their errand. Wetton shrink, at fint, horn 
the close iodmacy which they sought with his 
sooL He felt that feelings like his thouVl b« 
secret, because he knew them undefined and un- 
definable. They, however, succeeded in learn- 
ing that he had sunk*— an almost necessary con* 
sequence of too highly wrought feelings— into a 
state of wretched despondency. That he not 
only had lost his " first lore," but he was also tor- 
tured by the fear that he was under the curse of 
that sin which cannot be repented of. 

The teacher endeavoured it soothe his rnind^ 
and awaken him to the comforts of the gospel, by 
directing him to the experience and examples of 
others; but in vain, for the mind that finds no 
balm for its wounds in the scripuircs, dares not 
s^k it from an earthly source. FineUfig that 
the soothings which were offered 1^4^ school 
master were unavailin*;, the other 
It Just to resort to differentJiM 
the wretch of the dan^^cr of siie^ a 
** The enemy of mankind," taid he, seeks the 
gloomy, the doubtAil, and the wavering, as fittest 
iastmments for his designs. The mind that re- 
vises to rest upon ' tlie rock of ages,* will, when 
the storm shall oome, find its resting place the 
unstable sands of the shore: Where will be your 
hopes in such an hour?" 

The storm has come," said Weston, without 
moving his eye from the object on which it rested, 
" the storm has come, and the winds have beat 
vehemently upon the slender roof of my hopes, 
and great and ruinous has been its fall." 

" These ideas," said the deacon, " are not to 
be indulged— Satan, who is unwearied in his 
search for souls, may form with yours, a league, 
which shall be its eternal perdition." 

•* Do you believe," asked Weston, with energy, 
and raising his eyes for the first time, " do you 
believe that the * evil one* can form a compact 
with the soul, without a mutual and conscious 
agreement." 

In a state in which the mind appears much 
alienated from its ordinary habits of exercise, and 
oonsoquently, not able to judge of the power or 
resources of an assailant, there may be wrested 
fram it certain eoncessiotts of which it will re- 
nain unconscious until it experiences its eflects.** 

"But I have understood," replied Weston, 
with increasing interest, " that when any being 
has covenanted with the devil, he is possessed of 
SOflse peculiar powers, and allowed the exercise 
of certain privileges, otherwise unattainable. I 
remomher poor Charles Jones, whose death is 
yet unaccounted for, it was said of him that he 
oould command the wind and tides. Certain it 
was, that space and distanoo formed no obstacles 
to his journey. Was he not in Duxbury at 
eight o'clock, and wos he net seen in Plymouth 
at nine, the same evening? and surely merely 
mortal power does not perform that task. And 
I nyself have thought that I possessed some unu- 
snal influence, for I have seen the children of late 
tniH>endtfa6iraimi0ementsas I approached them^ 
and gaze opia no as if they did not know my 
p ati oB, or woro jealous or fearful of my power I" 



Hit flftoOur frwoad aadiWy, and the school 
master shed tears over the misery of the unhappy 
youth. Tbo doaeon, however, believed it proper 
to continue the advantage which he supposed bo 
had gained, by exciting the fears of Weston. 

" Young man," said he, " the enemy of souk is 
wary of his bargains, and the privileges which ho 
grants are in propQj|iM to the resistance mado 
to his influence ; aJ^Kmember, Weston, that 
the league once madl^e compact once formed, 
tears, and prayers, and repentance, will avail you 
nothing. Even the blood that was shed for tho 
remission of sins, will not absolve thai contract." 
Weston groaned aloud, and the deacon angering 
favourably from the excitement of his feelings, 
pursued his lacerating harangue- 

** No being who has formed the soul condemn* 
ing contract, can hope for relief. The miserable 
advantage which his superior powers imparts, 
is lost in the horrid remembrance of its immense 
price; and io oo instance has the deluded wretcb 
dared to exercise the extent of his abilities ; and, 
disgusted with a life in which be appeared to 
stand alone, every unhappy victim of Sataa'9 
league has been known to finish with his owo 
hands an existence, the imaginary advantages of 
which he had purchased at Uie expense of etor*- 
nal salvation." 

" At least," groaned Weston, " I will not couir 
mit murder." 

The deacon shrunk from him at this unexpect* 
ed application of the character to himself— -and 
the horrid conviction, for the first time, flashed 
upon the agonized mother, that her darling, her 
only son, had sold himself for naught. 

" Let us pray," said the master— the auditoia 
stood erect, while the good man man invoked 
upon the house of affliction the contforUr'i retuna. 
" May the decaying cruise of the widow," said 
he, be renewed, and may the oil of comfort 
abound. And, though lover and friends be put 
far from her,and her acquaintance iotodarkneaa, 
may she carry her confidence to * the rock of 
ages, and lean on Him who is mighty to save.*' 

However delicate may have been his feelingji 
for Weston, be could not dissemble in the immA" 
mediate presence of Omnipotence: he thereftoro 
prayed that he might not be of the number of 
those of whom the Saviour had said, I pra/Ml ^ 
for them." The elders departed with a blopiipj^ 
and the family retired to rest. * • 

The next morning Westoa was miasiog. Tfea 
family gave the alarm to the neighbouia, who inu 
mediately went in search of him. He was found 
perched upon the summit of a rock, that pro* 
jected over the bay; and, when first diBcovfird,it 
was thought that he was in company with somo 
other person, but|^ none was found with biaa, 
and as none could escape unobserved, it was 
supposed by some that it was only a wreath oC 
fog which the rising sun was dispelling. Tboia 
were, however, some who had never seen the £c^ 
assume so palpable a form, and who did not fail 
to remark, at the same timue^ that the rock on 
whk:h he was found, had been the faroonte 
sort of one Staadishi wbo had been . 
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suspected of interconrae with the evil one,*' 
and who had oltimately precipitated himself from 
the Bommit, aod been daahed to pieces upon the 
half sunken rocks below. 

Weston returned to ^e house with his com* 
panionsfbut he retunie^|ot as at other times.'* 
The gloom of melanch^^^icb had marked his 
features, was exchangi^^^^e rividness of de- 
spair ; the eye which ha^^en bent in sorrow, in 
doubt, and humility, now flashed with the intense- 
nest of intellectual certainty^but a certainty of 
pain, and an^ish, and remorse. His feelings, 
affections, and habits seemed abstracted from the 
usual objects, and he no longer appeared to notice 
the awe which his presence inspired among the 
younger part of the community. He conversed 
with no person, though he was frequently heard 
in low and urgent conyersation with himself, in 
whioh it appeared as if he replied to certain ar- 
guments of his own suggestion. There are those 
who could name a companion for these solitary 
hours, who even delight, at this day, in describ- 
ing certain wonderful movements of the smitten 
subjeot of my tale. They believed to see in his 
abstracted manner a distaste for the lower ac- 
quirements and trifling amusements and voca- 
tions of those around him, who possessed merely 
earthly knowledge and earthly feelings. But 
none, not one, even while they believed that he 
oould control the elements, while they felt that 
space and time yielded to his wish — not one of 
them could enry him his power. The sunken 
eye, the sallow cheek, and the blanched locks of 
his once raren hair, told too plainly of the source 
and result of his fatal acquirement. 

The rock, which I before mentioned, was hi« 
larourite retreat Indeed, it was a place calcu- 
lated to awaken feelings and desires more pure 
and holy than he was supposed to possess. — The 
capacious bay lay before him, of which the 
smooth expanse was as tr&nquil as the clear sky 
above, whose etherial blue was reflected from its 
peaceful bosom. Far to the right was the high 
lands of the pine covered Monumet hills. 
Nearer, in the same direction, Plymouth beach 
presented its front as a defence for the landing 
place of the pilgrims. At the left, but nearly 
in front, rose the noted height of Duxbury, 
whose pointed summit was ornamented with the 
tflegraph of Mr. Grout, the gase and admiration 
of the surrounding inhabitants, which, perhaps, 
like its inrentor, conveyed its information from 
sneh a distance and in such a questionable form, 
that it was left to thankless and unmerited neglect 

This scene, howeyer soothing to the mind of 
another, appeared to have left no efiect on that 
of Weston, and it was suppled that he sought 
the spot only for solitude— or for one other and 
almost unspeakable purpose—The curling mists 
et morning, as they reflected back the rays of the 
rising sun, had other and strange offices in the 
minds of the fearful and superstitious ; and the 
sounds which were occasionally wafted from the 
top of this imagined sanctuary of unhallowed and 
UMarthjy revels, were thought too mingled and 
rarioos for a single voice. 



We8ton*s form gradually wasted, and he ap- 
peared daily to participate less in the feeling and 
sympathy of life; he followed his heart-broken 
mother to the grave, without a single tear or 
groan. It was said, however, by some, that grief 
had long since dried up the fountain of his eyes, 
and that groans and sighs were too feeble for one 
who liyed a life of pain, and deprivation, and woe. 
And, ind^d, scathed as he had been by the 
sweeping tempest of an undefined passion, it may 
be supposed that 'the source of all tears was as 
dry as the desert, when the blasting simoom had 
passed over it, prostrating all ef animal or vege- 
table life which it might contain, leaving all a 
scorching waste, where no herbage can obtain a 
root, nor a flower lift its head to bless the sur- 
rounding desolation. 

After one or two days, which it was thought 
Weston bad spent upon the rock, it was proposed 
by some of the sympathizing inhabitants of the 
place, to ascend this fearful retreat ; they waited 
until noon for the mists to dissipate, and made 
the dreaded ascent; but the object of their soli- 
citude was not there ; they dragged the channel 
in vain for his body. A handkerchief, known 
to have been his, was sometime afterwards found 
upon the shore, and this was the only memorial 
of the unfortunate Weston. 
' There is another, who was connected with the 
subject of this story, the female whom Weston 
was to have married, whose patient suffering 
asks the sympathy of every feeling heart. Let 
^ her grief, as she yet lives, be as sacred as it is 
unobtrusive. The comforts of religion have sup- 
ported this constant mourner in a life of celibacy, 
dedicated to God by tho exercise of every reli- 
gious duty; though her broken spirit and bended 
form show that she yet suffers from 

*' Om Altai raineinbranee, •m sorrow thsl tbrowt 
Its blesk ilia alijte o'er her Joys and her woes ; 
Tlisii wblch life Botlitnf darker or brighter can bring, 
For whieb Joy bas no balm, nor affliction a sting.*' 



FRlSlffOH flUSaVAHT MAUHl< 

Look at the mode in which tho French treat 
their servants! If a French maid-servant has a 
love affair, she consults her mistress about it, and 
debates all the pro's and con's with her; the 
natural emotions of the heart are not stiffed ; the 
mistress feels interested in the welfare of her de- 
pendent; she advises her, and promotes her hap- 
piness, because she feels that she is part of her 
own family, and the gratitude of the servant for 
the sympathy of her superior is mostly unbounded. 
Owing to the want of sympathy in the treatment 
they experience from their masters and mis- 
tresses, English servants care for nothing except 
their own pecuniary and sensual interest. Like 
the rats from a falling house, they slink away the 
moment a family begins to show signs of poverty. 
Not so in France and Spain. Many instances 
might be adduced of kindly attachment from 
servants, when their protectors are no longer 
able to protect them, which would draw tears 
from the eyes of the feeling.— 7a</er» 
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THE GATHEREB. 



* A f napper ap of iiMOBcid«r«d trIUi/* 



Amoho the sources of those innumerable cala- 
mities, which from age to age ha?e overwhelmed 
mankiod, may be reckoned as one of the prin- 
cipal, (be* abuse of words. 

Nothing does more hurt in a state than that 
cuiuung men pass for wise ones. 

Mao has 246 bones: the head and face 63, the 
trunk '39y the arms 64, and the lower extremities 
60. There are in man 201 muscles or pairs of 
muscles. 

Tlio man who buildf , and wanif wherewhli to pay, 
ProTidea a borne from wblch to run away. 

An accomplistjcd man will shine more than a 
man of mere knowledge, as brass polished has 
more lustre than unpolished gold, although the 
latter is intrinsically so much the more valuable. 

What is called the law of tiature is made up 
simply of two things — self-interest and reason. 

He who has had the experience of a groat and 
violent love, neglects friendship ; and he who 
has consumed all his passion upon friendship, is 
nothing advanced towards love. 

Be children in malice, but in undentanding 
be men. 

Conru can give nothing, to the wlae and good, 
But acorn of pomp, and love of solitude; 
High atationi tumuli, but not bllas create, 
None thtuk the great unhappy, but the great : 
Pooh gaae, and envy ; envy daria a aliag, 
Wliich makes a vwain ai wreulied as a king. 
I envy none their pageantry and show ; 
I envy nouc the gilding of their woe. 
Give nie, Indulgent Gods! with mind aarene, 
And guiltless heart, to range the aylvan saena ; 
No splpndid poverty, no smiling care, 
No well-bred bate, or servile grandeur there; 
There pleasing objects useful thoughts suggest, 
The reuse is ravish'd, nnd the soul is bleaa'd ; 
On every thorn, delightful wisdom grows. 
In every rlil, a sweet instiuctioo flows. 

Trust that man in nothing who has not a con- 
seience in every thing. 

The beauty of a religious life is one of ili 
greatest i-ecommendations.— What does it pro- 
fess? — Peace to all mankind— it teaches us those 
arts which will render us beloved and respected, 
which will Contribute to our present comfort as 
well as our future happiness. Its greatest orna- 
ment is charity-*it inculcates nothing but love 
and simplicity of affection ; it breathes nothing 
but the purest spirit of delight— in short, it is a 
system perfectly calculated to benefit the heart, 
improve the miad, and enlighten the understand- 
ing. 

Hypocrisy, of course, delights in the most sub- 
HnM speculations ; for never intending to go be- 
yobd speculaticmi it costs nothing to have it mag- 
nificent 



en i^Rame 



The general princiI^^KurbtDit7,pofitaieM» 

or civility, have beeni^Rame in all natioDt; 
but tbm mode in which they ar9 dressed it cob- 
tinnally varying. The general ide* of 9hawmg 
respect is by making yourself IcM ; but the man- 
ner, whether by bowing the body, kneeling, 
prostration, pilUng off the nppar part of your 
dress, or taking away the lower, is a matter of 
custom. 

No man la bleaB*d by accidaat or guata ; 

True wiadom la tha price of liaiiplaeH; ^ 

Yet few without long diaelpUnc an saga. 

And our youth only laya «p algba fbr a(S. 

There is nothing so ridiculous, that haft not at 
some time been said by some philosQpher.* The 
writers <>f books in Europe, seem le l&emaelrae 
authorised to say what tb^ please : ,|pd an in^|e« 
nious philosopher among tbem (Fontenelle) hae 
openly asserted that be wo«Ui nndertakniipper* 
siiade the whole republic of letters to belie?e» 
that the sun was neither the canae of light nee* 
heat, if be could only get six philesophert on hie 
side. 

Grief shortens life. Joy also shortens life by 
whirling away the hours with a rapidity that 
surprises the trareller on the road of exiatenoe. 

The cost of Anchors for the British Navy ie 
immense ; to supply it once only, requires a sum 
above £500,000. Each first rate anobor empk>y« 
twenty men forty days ; forty per <:e&t* of metal 
is wasted in the forging, and the cost of fuch an 
anchor is £iOO. 

When we think of Baoon, who, at the oem* 
mencement of the sixteenth century, indicated 
to th^ hmnan mind the plan to be pttmedin 
order to rorconstruct the edifice of the acienoet, 
we can hardly feel admtratien for those gieat 
men whoh&ve succeeded him; such as Boyle^ 
Locke, &c. He lays out the ground for tho^ 
or marks the spots that are to be cuItiTate^ or 
taken possession of, like Csssar, wko, beiair msill* 
ter of the world after the battle of Phaiia%^ 
gave away kingdoms and provinces to his palHf* 
tisans or to his favourites. 

Jaat aa the binder of two alMriot wImsIs 

Still preasea cloaely on Its feUow*s beela. 

Bo fliea Uhmorrow, whUa yon fly as flul, 

Forever foUowIng and forever lsal« 

R. says he has been acquainted with women 
from eveifbountry in Europe: tbe Italia* tfainka 
she is beloved only when her lover is capaUe of 
committing a crime for her; the Engli^ woman 
she is ready to perform a rash act; the Frewdl 
woman a silly one* 

Persons are often misled in regard to their 
choice of dress, by attending to the beainty 9t 
colours, /ather than selecting snob oelMra a# 
may increase their own beauty. 
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IiATBST FA8HIOH8* 

MoAwnf* Dabss.— Dress of doty, printed a coUmnet^ high hody, with croMed plaits, pkin back* 
laced; large full sleeres, tight td the elbow. Apron of black gros de Naples, embroidered with a 
wreath of 9u>ett peat ; epaulettes on the shoulders eqg^ltroidered also ; cap of Brussels lace, trimmed 
with maii gauze riband. 

Walkti^o Dress.— Dress of blue taphire satin, plain body ; tippet of black relyet a godeU^ and 
long ends ; blonde ruff, with a bow of metis gauze riband ; capote of lAott terry relret, lined with 
black yelret, and plait of velret to mix in the curls ; trimmed with a mmu and black eerbere feather 
and mau gauze riband. 

EiTENiNO Drxss. — Dress of white Cachemire a colormes^ alternately high corsage drape^ with 
borders to correspond with the pattern of the dress; short sleeres of white gros de Naples \inder 
long crapelisse sleeyes ; hat of grenat yelret trimmed with tortadet of yelyet and a green bird of 
Paradise.— See Engraving. 



OricUaL 

THE CHEST OF BONES. 

BT TOWHSHBHD 8VIVH* 



WlMt powtr dellchU to toruire ml 1 kaow 

That to myaelf I do not wholly owe 

What BOW I •offtr, Unrnfli In part I may.HSHiLLiT. 



Thx circumstances by which I became ac- 
quainted with the particulars of the following 
story, were somewhat singular. They are still 
fresh in my memory, as a thing of yesterday — 
though years haye rolled by since their occur- 
rence, and many more had elapsed since the 
eyenta transpired to which I am about to refer : 

In Italy, near the richly wooded and winding 
banks of one of her beautiful and classical 
streams,* stands thetsastle of the Lady Montoni. 
The gloomy and ascetic life which this lady 
rigidly pursued — her cold and abstracted man- 
ner, the fixed melancholy that eyer reposed upon 
her countenance — seemed to denote the yictim 
of some painful superstition, or withering disap« 
pointment; or it might be, the memory of some 
untold crime. She sought no society— scarcely 
permitted any, saye that of her confessor (the 
Prior of a neighbouring conyent,) and eyen her 
dependants, or those whom accident, her station, 
or the duties of hospitality , brought into collision 
''with her, saw little to induce a desire that the 
intenriew might be repeated. She might be the 
slaye of some solenm penance, or one whom de- 
licacy should leaye to the sacredness of grief. 
Yet ascetic as she was, her character was un- 
ftained with cruelty or oppression^ Far from it 
—the sufferer neyerwent unrelieyed from her 
door; the boon was seldom denied, and the tale 
of woe was hushed as soon as heard. 

It was in the summer of — , that, in pursuit 
of health for one whose health to me was pre- 
€110118 as the breath of lifs, I sought the breeses 
k 



of this delightful climate. Alas ! they but fanned 
the flowers which bereayed affection had planted 
on his graye, and bore away the sighs of a deso- 
late mourner. 

It was eyening— it had rained yiolently— the 
path was slippery and dangerous — the sun, which 
looked out in crimson light for a moment, from 
the ridges of the western hills, now sunk behind 
them; while the upper heayen, dark with the 
fragments of the recent thunderstorm, portended 
the speedy close of a dreary and starless night. 
My companion's health became worse: he called 
me to his side, and in a faint yoice said, Julia 
— I cannot proceed — ^we must seek scvne shelter. 
— Tou obserye a light glimmering through yon- 
der opening. It seems to proceed from a cha- 
teau : let us seek it, and try the hospitality of ita 
inmates." My anxiety was greatly increased, 
and I readily consented. A few minutes brought 
us in full yiew of the building. It was spacious, 
gloomy, and solemn ; yet wearing an air of de- 
parted grandeur— the pomp and majesty of days 
gone by. — Suddenly our guide turned to us and 
exclaimed—** It is the castle of the Lady Mon- 
toni— now I know the way— the path lies to. the 
left— your ExceUency had better proceed '* 

** No : we must seek admittance here."—** In- 
deed your Excellency had better go on— 'tit only 
this turn " 

Upon being ordered peremptorily to lead to 
the castle, the man resumed hit station, snllea 
and muttering. 

AAer a few momenti* refleotion» m«wo pur- 
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toed oar way, th« eyident anfriUingness of the 
gaid« to seek the shelter before us, struck me 
as sin^pilar, and riding up, 1 accosted him, " But 
Guiseppe, why do you dislike stopping at this 
mansion ? One would think you 'might rejoice 
at this opportunity of rest and refreshment ; for 
surely we shall be well received in this noble 
building."—" I am both weary and hungry, Sig- 
nora; but there are strange tales about this cas- 
tle and the Liady Montoni— all is not right ; ami 
none like to stop here who can aroid it." 

His words made some impression on roe ; but 
by this time, we had arrired at the outer gate. 
Our ring was promptly answered ; on demanding 
to see the lady of the mansion, we were con- 
ducted, with few words, by an old domestic, into 
the court-yard fronting the castle, and our horses 
being committed to the care of Guiseppe and a 
younger servant who appeared, we were ushered 
into the drawing room, to await, for a few mb- 
ments, the appearance of the lady. 

She entered : it was the Lady Montoni. We 
were both much struck with her appearance, 
ere yet we had time to obserre her countenance 
—her step and manner were imposing— even to 
majesty. She was enyeloped in a long dark 
robe, which concealed the outlines of a form un- 
usually tall and commanding. We arose on her 
entrance, and briefly made knawn our situation 
and our wants. She welcomed us with an air of 
that distinguished politeness, which is the inimi- 
table prerogative of noble birth and breeding— 
but at the same time, with the coldness of one 
long unused to be interested in the minor cour- 
tesies of society. Tet there was something 
almost of benevolence in her aspect as she turn- 
ed to the suffering invalid, and kindly offered 
such inquiries as his situation evidently demand- 
ed. A small bell which stood on a table of black 
marble, in the centre of the apartment, sum- 
moned a female domestic, whom 1 imagined to 
be the housekeeper, and whom she addressed by 
the name of Agatha, to her presence. The ne- 
cessary instructions were given with dignity and 
precision; refreshment was ordered; and seating 
herself beside the table, she led the way to such 
general coaversation as politeness required. 

I had now, for the first time, an opportunity of 
studying her countenance, as she rested with her 
arm on the marble slab beside her. To describe 
it would be a task better suited to the pencil 
than the pen. 

The features were regular and eminently 
noble, and though attenuated by penance or 
suffering, still bore the traces of that fine chisel- 
Hog with which nature marks her nobler chil- 
dren. There was still an expression of determi- 
nation about the mouth, which indicated a cha- 
racter that had once possessed both energy and 
passion; nor was this contradicted by the dark 
and searching eye. A fixed melancholy seemed 
to repose upon the lofty brow, and the impression 
oenveyed by the whole aspect, to an attentive 
observer, was that of a powerM mind habitually 
subduing intense grief. 

After the lapse of a short time> we were usher- 



ed into an adjoming room, wbeiemii elegant re- 
past was provided. M e parlo« sparingly and 
returned to the draw in jj; - room . f iter an absence 
of about an hour, our host e&s entered, and pre- 
sently observed, that possibly my companioo's 
situation might require repose, and that all tha 
necessary arrangemeilts had been made. Tb« 
offer was readrTy" accepted ; an attendant uttered 
him to his apartment, and I was committed to 
the care of the good Agatha. IVf y adieux for the 
night were politely returned, though I fancied I 
saw an expression of melancholy pass over the 
face of the Lady Montoni, as I retired. 

Agatha was, in character, the reverse of her 
mistress. She was a woman in the decline of 
life. Reserve was no part of her disposition, and 
as she led the way, she used the privilege of an 
old domestic, and prattled incessantly. She ex- 
pressed her delight at seeing a stranger, com- 
plained of ^8 solitude of the castle, spoke of the 
length of hme she had been in the service of the 
family, &c. 

She conducted me along a passage of conside- 
rable length, and we ascended a flight of marble 
steps. On the landing, she paused, and tuMing 
to me said—" I hope your ladyship will find your 
chamber comfortable. I have done what I could, 
and had the room well aired. But no one sleepe 
in this part of the castle. My lady has never vi- 
sited it since the death of my young mistress. The 
servants come here as seldom as possible. They 
have some foolish stories, about lights and noises 
in the picture gallery. Simple creatures ! but 
1 dont believe a word of it." As we proceeded 
a few steps, tlie passage opened into a sort of 
gallery, or rather hall, floored, as I observed, 
with black marble, and hung round with por- 
traits. The effect of these, as the light flashed 
suddenly upon them, was striking; and where 
the rays of the lamp were lost in the distance of 
the further extremity, the darkness seeiped peo- 
pled with faces of sad and solemn aspect. Along 
the circuit of the gallery, to Our left, were seve- 
ral doors, perfectly similar in appearance, nor 
easily distinguished, and apparently opening into 
chambers. 

This then, is the picture gallery," I said, ats 
I paused, wishing to contemplate the silent as- 
sembly by which ^e were surrounded : " attd 
these are the ancestors of the family."—" Yea, 
your ladyship," said Agatha, yet hurrying finr- 
ward with the light—" but you can see them by 
daylight— it is a dreary place by night— and yon- 
der is your chamber." 

I followed her and we entered. It was » 
spacious and convenient apartment, furnished 
for comfort, and with little "ornament. The 
window seemed to look out into a sort of court, 
and drawing aside the curtain, I gazed for 
instant on the moon, now high in the heavens, 
struggling through the flying masses of dark 
olouds which were borne onward — though as if 
their heavy volumes moved reluctantly— by the 
impetuous night-blast. Closing the curtain, I 
expressed my thanks to our hostess, and my 
gratit«de to heaven, at baying been so fortu- 
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n^itHy piDTidtecl with rach a shelter from the 
l^foomyand threatening night without. 

As A{[atha was offering her services to assist 
me in undressing, my attention was attracted by 
& reiled picture which hung in the centre of the 
wall, opposite to me. " And what picture is this, 
Agatha?" said 1, advancing towards it. — "Ah! 
my lady, 'tis the portrait of my dear young mis- 
tress. It IS long—many years since I have seen 
it. 1 have never had courage to raise the veil." 
And turning to her, I perceived that the good 
creature's eyes were filled with tears. 

" But 1 may look at ifr— may I not, Agatha ?" 
She expressed no dissent, and, as I attempted to 
draw aside the veil, the fastenings, which were 
slight and perhaps loosened by time, gave way ; 
the veil fell, and exposed to my view a face 
and form of such surpassing loveliness, that I 
was rivetted for a moment, in wonder and de* 

light. 

As a work of art, it was evidentf^rom the 
pencil of one of the first masters: but every 
■hade and lineament was animate with the truth 
of nature. It was evidently the picture of a very 
young girl — taken at that happiest period of life, 
when existence is a fairy dream. The features 
were of exquisite regularity; the complexion 
rich and transparent; and the thick auburn 
ringlets fell, after the fashion of girihood, around 
a neck of pure and unadorned whiteness. But 
the charm of the face lay in its full and perfect 
expression of intense and almost infantine joy- 
ouaness. The large dark eye — so like, so very 
like the life — seemed brimful of delighted sensi- 
bility — and the small, delicate mouth—the coral 
lips parted by rieh smiles, made the beholder 
happy as he gazed. 

And this then," said I, turning reluctantly 
from the lovely portrait, " is your young mistress. 
Is it possible so exquisite a creature is now but 
)s tenant of the tomb ? tell me of her, Agatha— 
tell me her fate." 

"Alas! lady," she replied, while the teais 
streamed faster and faster down her cheeks — it 
is a long and dreadful story. My mistress does 
not like me to speak of the affairs of the family ; 

but I could tell you such " At this moment 

a bell rang loudly.—'* It is my mistress's bell — 
she summons me. I must leave you 90 w. Pray, 
say nothing of this to the Lady Monioni." — And 
shi^ abruptly left me. 

1 continued gazing alone for some time, on the 
beautiful portrait, and then wearied in spirits, 
and Anxious in mind, I threw myself on the bed. 
My anxieties had made me feverish, and a crowd 
of gloomy reflections and " thick-coming fan- 
cies" conspired to forbid repose ; or, if I forgot ^ 
myself for a moment, from the effects of bodily 
fatigue, it was in that imperfect and distressing 
dumber which harasses rather than reheves. 
Oo one occasion, after awakening from one of 
those intervals of distempered sleep, I thought I 
heard a step, light and stealthy, traversing the 
gallery without. I arose, and approaching the 
door, Ustened intently, but not the smallest noise 
answered my attentioo, and I was almost in- 



stantly convinced it was but fancy. Still I felt 
even less disposition to sleep than before ; the 
fever of my mind increased ; and 1 traversed the 
apartment uneasily, panting for some means of 
employment,^ beguile the tedious hours. There 
were neither books nor writing materials in the 
room, and I dreaded the company of my own 
thoughts. At last an idea struck me: I bethought 
me of the picture gallery ,^ and recollecting the 
housekoeper's observation that this part of the 
building was untenanted by the family, (and 
therefore I should be likely to disturb no one,) 
I determined to venture forth and seek a tran- 
sient, diversion of mind, in contemplating these 
memorials of the departed. Taking the lamp, I 
did so, timidly at first, but more boldly as T pro- 
ceeded. I studied the portraits one by one, and 
indulged in the reflections to which they gave 
rise. They alt bore certain traits of resem- 
blance; the features were peculiar and aristo- 
cratic; I thought I recognised certain expressions 
of the Lady Montoni in the countenances of her 
haughty ancestors. When I had been thus em- 
ployed for some time, and made a considerable 
circuit of the gallery, my attentioo was attracted 
by a portrait which hung apart from the rest, 
and whicbrbore little resemblance to those which 
I had been contemplating. It was indeed a dark 
and striking countenance. Beneath it was in- 
scribed the word Rotpiglia, While I stood ab- 
sorbed in contemplating this remarkable face, 
till the full dark eye seemed with actual life to 
answer my fixed ^aze, the bell of the castle, 
pealing out suddenly as it seemed from above 
me, told the hour of one. Abstracted as I was, 
the sound, of dreadful loudness in that lonely 
place, struck me as with a sudden shock. I 
started convulsively — the glass lamp, which I 
held but loosely, fell from my hand, and was ex- 
tinguished and dashed to pieces on the marble 
floor. The crash vibrated, and was echoed with 
fearful distinctness from the deserted hall : and 
seemed prolonged, while 1 stood for a moment, 
in utter terror and helplessness, amid tbe total 
darkness. As soon as I recovered from the first 
moment of dismay, I endeavoured to collect my- 
self, to laugh at my own fears, and return to my 
chamber. But this was no easy task. I was 
bewildered, and knew not the direction of the 
door. I determined to grope my way around 
the walls, till I arrived at the door 1 sought. I 
made the attempt : but unsuccessfully. It seem- 
ed to me that I had already compassed the whole 
circuit of the hall more than once; till at last in 
despair and an agony of terror, I leaned, almost 
fainting, against the wall. After remaining in 
this painful state for some time, it appeared to 
me that my cheek was fanned by a breath of air, 
which must proceed from some 0}>ening or en- 
trance close by. 

I moved in the direction from which it seemed 
to proceed : it became more sensible, and my 
hand was presently arrested by a half open 
door. I entered a narrow passage, which I 
followed, in the hope that it might conduct ma 
to some outlet, or iome portion of the building 
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inliatited by the family, where I might call as- 
listanee. After groping my way cautiously, for 
ft few paces, 1 came to a flight of steps. I de- 
scended; they were about ten in number. At 
the foot, I entered upon another passage, equally 
narrow. Proceeding along this a greater dis- 
tance than before, I arrived at another flight 
This seemed to be a winding stair. I desended 
for a long time; the passage into which it opened 
was still narrower than that I had left. This I 
followed with rapid steps. As I went on, the 
walls seemed to become more damp and clam- 
my, the air more confined, and finally the passage 
widened, and 1 continued to grope along the 
wall to my right. At once the thought occurred 
to me that I might have found my way into the 
Taults of the castle. Half frantic, and unable to 
retrace my steps, I flew onward, not knowing 
whither. In the distance before me, I beheld 
the glimmering of a light I increased my speed; 
it became distinct, and seemed the light of a 
torch or candle. A^in it was hidden, by some 
obstacle jutting out from the wall. I rushed 
forward— turned the projection— the light came 
full in view, within a few yards of me, and the 
objects which I beheld fixed me breathless to the 
■pot, in terror and amazement. It wa; eyidently 
a vault — a funeral vault : I was in one of those 
subterranean chambers of the dead. The object 
which had obstructed the light, and against which 
I now leaned was a coffin, but 1 heeded it not— 
the scene before me absorbed my faculties. In 
a niche or recess opposite me was a sort of altar, 
covered entirely with black. It had no orna- 
ment but a large wooden crucifix, beside which 
the dim lamp burned. On a step facing the altar 
was an object covered also with a black pall, 
resembling a chest Before this knelt a tall 
female figure, enveloped in coarse white dra- 
pery. It was the form of the Lady Montoni. 
Her face was buried in her hands— she was mo- 
tionless, and seemed fixed in some intense ab- 
straction, of prayer or passion. Still I heard her 
heavy and hsdf-smothered sighs break forth. As 
I gazed, she removed her hands, and arose ; by a 
slight movement, her face came in view, and I 
recognized the well remembered features I had 
contemplated the evening before. She displaced 
the dark covering of the chest, raised the lid, 
and drew forth something which I could not dis- 
tinguish for her intervening form ; but which, I 
observed, she pressed to her lips. It was re- 
placed ; she drew forth another, and this time I 
remarked, as the light fell upon it, that it had 
the resemblance of a human bene ! My suspicion 
was confirmed, as the third object which she 
drew forth and kissed in like manner, bore the 
distinct resemblance of a skull. I was congealed 
with horror; yet withal agitated by an undefina- 
ble mterest. She then cldsed the lid, and kneel- 
ing again, placed her right hand upon some arti- 
cle beside her, while with the left, she seemed to 
loosen the fastenings of the robe which covered 
the shoulders. I perceived that she held a 
scouf^^e! I could contain myself no longer. 
Believing that she wai about to inflict upon her* 



self one of those dreadful penances, wi& which» 
as I had heard, the votaries of wild enthunan 
are woat to torture themselves, I made an effort 
to spring forward and arrest her arm. At that 
moment, I felt my wrist grasped, and by an vnm 
hand. I turned, and a figure of uncommon 
height, presented itself to my reeling senses. 1 
uttered a shriek, and fell senseless to the ground. 

When I recovered my reason, I found myself 
in bed— in the self same chamber I had left. I 
seemed to awake from a long, deep sleep. It 
was day : but the curtains of my window were 
crimsoned with the rich light of sunset, and the ^ 
sweet birds carolled their evening song from the 
ivy by which it was embosomed. Their masio, 
after the terror and agony I had endured, went 
to my soifl Hlse an angel's voice, and affected me 
to tears. By the window sat the good Agatha, 
watching my countenance. She arose and ap« 
proache^^e bed-side. I attempted to speak. 

Hush, my dear lady," said she ; you have been 
very ill : the physician says you must be kept 
perfectly still— he will be here presently — and 
my Lady Montoni will see you this evening."— 
At that name, memory seemed to act again. I 
closed my eyes to recollect myself. The wfcele 
scene I have described seemed a dark and terri* 
ble dream. I believed it such ; and I had a dim 
reminiscence of other imperfect visions, still 
more recent, which perplexed and bewildered 
me. I again opened my eyes and attempted to 
ask an explanation : but Agatha enjoined silonce. 
I felt the debility consequent upon a fever, and 
the confusion that succeeds a strong opiate: and 
sinking back 1^ resigned myself to my thoughts, 
which Vainly sought to solve the mystery that 
perplexed me. At length the physician entmed. 
He smiled benignantly, as he felt my pulse, and 
remarked the favourable change, and after a few 
directions to Agatha, and enjoining that 1 shoi^ 
be kept from agitation, departed. I silently to^ 
the cup which was offered me, and after swallow- 
ing its contents, relapsed into a gentle slumber. 
When I awoke the candles were burning in tbe 
chamber, and Agatha was still at my side. I wm 
sensibly better and less confused. She remarked 
it, in the few questions 1 put, but told me that 
her mistress would soon see me, and explain 
aU. Indeed, my lady," she added, I know 
nothing, but that you have been very ill and de- 
lirious all day, and that 1 was called to attend 
you very early this morning*" 

" But my " 

He is better, but very anxious en youj ao* 
count. He wishes to see you : but the physician 
will not permit it Tou shall see him to-mor- 
row." 

After a short time the Lady Montoni entered* 
She approached the bed-side, with evident anx- 
iety. Her face was calm and sorrowful; but H 
seemed to have lost all its haughty expression in 
one of kindness and pity. She took my hand, 
and with something almost of tendemessy in^ 
quired how I was. I answered: and my eyes, 
rather than my lips, besought her to explain |e 
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me the msrttery of my tituation^ and the fearAil 
•cene which had preceded it. 

** Compose yourself, my dear," she said kindly 
hut sorrowfully, " when you are restored you 
•hall know all. Do not now distress yourself 
with these dark thouj^hts. Your companion is 
urgent to see you, and will not be denied. You 
may see him, but only for ten minutes." 

The interview which was permitted, did much 
to restore my spirits. 1 became more composed, 
and firom that hour I recorered rapidly. 

It was on the mornings of the third day follow- 
ing, when I was permitted to leare my bed, but 
not my apartment, that the Lady Montoni had 
promised to reveal to me the suhject of my earn- 
est curiosity. 

Seating herself with a forced composure he- 
side me, as I leaned i^fKm my pillow, she com- 
menced.— 

** The extraordinary scene whicP^ou wit- 
nessed in the rauh, has naturally shocked and 
agitated you. It is as natural that you should 
desire to hare it explained. But I must hegin 
by imparting to you my sad history. It is long 
■nee 1 have sought sympathy, by speal^ng with 
a human being of my sorrows, or the errors 
which caused them : but accident has introduced 
you to my confidence, and I feel that it wiU not 
be misplaced. My heart, too, is humbled now." 

After a pause, she resumed, turning to the un- 
▼eiled picture, which still hung opposite the bed, 
and seemed smiling, in its loyelioess, upon us— 
" That was my daughter : that was (with con- 
▼nlsive emphasis upon the word) my dear Gi- 

Here she was utterly subdued. She made a 
strong effort to command herself: but all-power- 
fol nature triumphed ; the haughty and gorerned 
features of the Lady Montoni relaxed — became 
cooTulsed-— quiyered— and she burst into a pas- 
siob of tears. 

The agony of the calm and powerful is posi- 
tively dreadful. I seized her hand ; 1 kissed it ; 
and while the hot gushing tears chased each 
other down my cheeks, I besought her, by every 
tender epithet which my excited feelings sup- 
plied, to tell me all her grief— to unburthen her 
heart to me, and I would answer it with a sister's 
love. She wept on my bosom like a beaten 
child. I bailed the sign with hope— for the grief 
that is unexpressed, alone is fatal. I permitted 
her passion to have full way, and at length suc- 
ceeded in soothing her into more tranquillity. 

ft is long— very long," she observed, since 
I have shed such tears as these. They have re- 
lieved this bursting heart" — and she commenced 
her narrative with something like composure. 

Without pretending to repeat the language, I 
present the substance of what I gathered from 
this conversation, and others subsequent; toge- 
ther with those I afterwards had with Agatha, 
mt well as from other sources. 

Ginevra was an only daughter of the Count 
and Lady Montoni. Her father was a man of 
gentle and affectionate disposition ; but she had 
the misfortune to lose him, aUnost in her infancy. 



With his dying breath he resigned her to the care 
of her mother— at the same time that he besought 
her kindness and protection for his young charge 
Albert — then quite a boy, and but a few years 
the senior of his child. Albert was the only son 
of a near relative, whom he had tenderly loved, 
and who being a younger son and a soldier, had 
left his child no inheritance but the friendship of 
Montoni. 

The children grew up together. They were 
companions in childhood, and all its innocent 
sports; and their early years were passed, in 
rapid happiness, under the sole guardianship of 
the Lady Montoni. But she was, in character, 
unhappily the reverse of her lost husband : al- 
though she had ever evinced to him the duties 
and affection of a wife. Of powerful and lofty 
intellect, her engrossing fault was pride — her 
one passion was ambition. Yet she wanted not 
a mother's feelings ; she doted on her daughter 
with an excess of affection that ever distinguishes 
the attachments of strong characters — intense as 
they are rare. To Albert, too, she was not de- 
ficient in kindness. He was indeed a noble boy 
— full of the promise of manly strength and manly 
virtues ; and widi one of a nature less concen- 
trated, or of more diffusive affections, might have 
won an almost equal share of love. She marked 
the evident attachment of the children for each 
other, with indulgence and without suspicion. 
Their age precluded the idea of serious passion : 
and in this, she probably shared the common 
ignorance, or rather forgetfulness, of persons in 
mature life, of how early the heart becomes sen- 
sible—how deep— and difficult to break— and 
vital are the affections, like the prejudices of our 
very childhood ; paving the way to more lasting 
and passionate feelings of after life. 

It was indeed a beautiful sight, to mark the 
innocent and complete affection of these lovely 
children— to see them walking in the garden 
hand in hand— sporting among the flowers of the 
meadow, or climbing the green hills together. 
They had no differences: their spirits were one. 

In all the little rambles of Ginevra, through 
the adjacent country, Albert was her constant 
companion and protector. He would always 
walk between her and the river's bank or the 
precipice's edge, and where there was danger or 
alarm, he was in an instant at her side. He 
would have stood between her^and a famished 
wolf. 

But years rolled on. The children had ar- 
rived at an age when it became prudent to sepa- 
rate them, and necessary that Alt>eH should be 
removed for the purpose of education. The 
Lady Montoni, in suffering the intimacy of these 
children, had not been deficient in foresight. 
But the period during which she judged it harm- 
less had almost past : she had high views for her 
daughter ; and it was her purpose that Albert 
residing abroad for some years, should not be 
furnished with the temptation or the opportunity 
of having it renewed. Accordingly, Albert de- 
parted for a seminary in Spain ; it being under- 
stood that he was to return at the expiration of 
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the year, and (hnt the annual vacations We re to 
be past in a visit to the castle. Hit parting with 
Ginevra was like that of other children, accom- 
panie(^ with tears, and succeeded by some weeks 
of depression ; but soon forgotleo in the buoy- 
ancy of heart, which is the distinction of that 
happy age. Yet the impression left on the mind 
of Albert by his young and lovely companion, 
was deeper than might have been expected from 
bis years ; and though seemingly obliterated for 
the present, amid change of scene and the occu- 
pations of the college, was destined to bring out 
its evidences in mature age. 

Meanwhile the young Gine?ra advanced ra- 
pidly in every accomplishment, under the judi- 
cious superintendance and able tuition of her 
really fond mother: and as years passed by, and 
her form developed itself from childish grace 
•tflTo the loveliness of girlhood, each day seem- 
ed to add to it some new charm. Her mo- 
ther had high hopes of her: she marked her 
inereasing beauty with delight, and her ambi- 
tious and scheming mind had already anticipated 
for her a connexion as splendid as her noble 
birth and distinguished personal attractions pro- 
mised to entitle her to. She was yet but a child, 
and there was time enough to deliberate. Tet 
on whom should she bestow this, her hearts dar- 
ling, its only treasure ? — Chance (that wild go- 
vernor of our human fates and earthly fortunes,) 
seemed to determine what her mind had, as yet, 
scarcely begun seriously to consider — to present 
a hope that promised the fulfilment of her most 
sanguine wishes — and which she was not back- 
ward to encourage. 

Among the most powerful and wealthy of 
the nobles of the adjoining country, was the 
Count Rospiglia. Of him she had hitherto seen 
but little, as his visits to the castle had been 
those (^mcre courtesy ; (though she courted 
acquaApnce as that of a powerful neighbour,) 
and most of his time had been spent abroad. He 
was said to be still in the prime of life; though 
his countenance was marked by the lines which 
belong more properly to maturcr age. 

The Count Rospiglia was one of those men 
whom Nature seemed to have endowed with 
every gift calculated to command the admiration 
of mankind, and yet, whom Destiny has marked 
to live apart from sympathy. It may be, that 
the peculiarities, or the faults of character, 
which debarred him from the love of others, and 
the sacred wish of winning and requiting love, 
were the results of a peculiar and solitary edu« 
cation. 

The last branch of a rich and powerful family, 
his boyhood and early youth bad been spent on 
his broad patrimonial estates, in comparative 
solitude, under the sole guardianship of a widow- 
ed mother. She was a woman of accomplished 
mind, but a poetic and rather melancholy tem- 
perament ; who bad been early sated with the 
world, and disappointed in seme of her choicest 
hopes ; and who imbued the earlier years of her 
son with that contempt for the gayer pursuits of 
social life, and that passion for nature, in her 



more Aolitaiy aspects, which were the distm- 
guishing features of her own mind. Her death, 
which had occurred some years before his open- 
ing manhood, though it severely shocked his 
feelings, and perhaps permanently aflected his 
disposition, made no material alteration in his 
condition. He continued to reside in the coun- 
try, and the devotion which be bad early ac- 
quired for books and meditation, now furnished 
him employment and a refuge. According to 
the reports of his instructors, he was an enthn 
siast of knowledge — and his mind, accustomed 
to severest exercise, and a proud and utter re- 
liance on itself, was rapidly expanded. Thus he 
had passed some years. Still, little was known 
of the nature of his studies, or the extent of his 
attainments ; for, being too proud to be vain, the 
natural reserve of his disposition prevented the 
exhibition of them. Tet the few, of kindred 
powers, ^l^o afterwards encountered him, hj 
chance, upon the pathway of life, were impressed 
by the transient evidences of a mind, at once 
affluent and powerful; and with wonder that 
such energies should be aimless. 

It seemed that his mere intellect—with its 
large resources of native and treasured know- 
ledge—would have qualified him for a place in 
that quiet list of the honoured votaries of science, 
who live apart from human cares that their 
names may be immortalized by human gratitude 
—but that even that intellect was the creature 
of his passions. So prepared, knowing much of 
books, and practically nothing of mhn, he had 
left his retirement at the age of twenty-three, 
and spent some years in the active world, and 
the study of mankind. The effects upon a feeble 
and over-sensitive character might have been 
easily foreseen : it would have ended in a plain- 
tive misanthropy. But his was none such. He 
was not formed to be the victim of morbid sensi- 
bility. Of the results of his experience he spoke 
little, and as nearly the whole of his time had 
been spent from home, with the exception of 
brief and distant visits to his estate, none were 
acquainted with the manner in which it had been 
purchased. Still, the ejffecls might be traced. 
The calmness of aspect and of eye, which now 
distinguished him, required some other explana- 
tion than the natural change wrought by these 
few years— and his lofly brow, though ever 
marked by the characters of solemn though t« 
now bore the impress of something more than 
time. 

There were whispers of a wild tale of passion, 
in which he had been an actor while abroad— of 
bitter wrong, fearfully avenged : but as he prated 
not of his affairs, and with cold dignity suppressed 
inquiry, the rumor — ^brought by chance or a 
traveller— soon passed away. For the rest— he 
was a man of solitary and studious habits ; neither 
shunning nor seeking society: but when, the 
duties of his station called him forth, he exhibit- 
ed the self-possession and dignity— if not all the 
unreserve— of the practised gentleman. 

It was during his last residence on his estate, 
•that the Count Rospiglia had paid a visit to the 
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Lady Montoni. Gipevra w2s absent. He had 
ireqnently seen her, but with slight notice, at a 
child ; and their conrersation had been such as 
we are accustomed to hold with children. He 
had accepted the iontation to repeat his visit on 
the following day, and was now returning (as it 
was a lovely evening in the month of June,) on 
foot, towards the chateau. The path which he 
followed led along the banks of a beautiful 
streamlet, which now skirted the green slope, 
rich with the freshest verdure of the young sum- 
mer, and now, approaching the bank, was lost 
in the luxuriant copse ; the various and b^utiful 
hues of leaf, and twig, and flower, being mirrored 
fit>m the still and glassy surface. There was a 
solemn and divine repose upon the face of nature, 
bathed in the last golden beams of the retiring 
sun ; who, pavilioned in the glories of tlie west, 
smiled his farewell upon her. 

The Count walked slowly on, frequently 
pausing to contemplate a scene whfbh sent to 
his heart its solemn influences; and then would 
turn away, in bitter thought of his earlier and 
happier dajrs. But, as he leaned musing against 
the trunk of a decaying oak, his attention was 
attracted by an object of nearer interest. His 
eye had wandered towards the margin of the 
river. Within a few feet of its pebbly shore, in 
a sort of natural arbour, formed and screened 
by the thick interwoven branches and under- 
bnuh, and carpeted by nature's richest velvet, 
strewn with wild flowers, reclined the delicate 
and elegant form of a very young girl. A glance 
assured him it was the young Ginevra Montoni. 
At that time, she could scarcely have entered 
upon her fourteenth year. She had just closed 
a small volume, which she placed beside her, 
and the fresh tears upon her check, whether of 
joy or sorrow, seemed to denote that it was some 
tale of passion ; and that the heart from whose 
impulses they flowed, was still warm with its 
first girlish sympathies. However, the tear, like 
the tear of childhood, was soon dried, and the 
innocent girl plucked a flower, and leaning on 
her hand, smiled in ecstacy, as she moved upon 
the tranquil and lovely scene before her. She 
seemed absorbed in that intense and exquisite 
communion with nature, which is the blessed, and 
irrecoverable privilege of the young and sensi- 
tive soul, before its precious sensibilities are lost 
or defiled in the world. She at length half ut- 
tered an exclamation of delight, then raised her 
eyes to heaven, with that expression of silent 
gratitude, which the holiest form of prayer. 

It is said that none are all evil — that stem, 
proud natures have their hours of perfect gentle- 
ness ; and that the man of sorrow or of crime, 
not always self-subdued, has moments visited by 
a gush of holier, happier thoughts. Thus it was 
even with the stern Count Rospiglia. Touched 
by this unstudied picture of loveliness and inno* 
cence, he advanced, with something more of 
emotion than he had ever evinced towards the 
child. She started up at his footstep, recognised 
him immediately, and though her cheek was 
slightly tinged with blushes, she welcomed him 



with Jjje artless frccdorri of a girl. He took her 
hand tenderly, saying I am indeed pleased to 
see you, my sweet and innocent child— pleased 
to see you thus. Ton love this solitude then ?— 
and you are happy ?*' 

" Who would not be happy in tliis most lovely 
place?" she replied, and turning, she pointed to 
the glories of the west ; " or with that magnifi- 
cent scene before them ?" and she 8poket>f those 
beauties of nature, in which her spirit was rapt ; 
with an enthusiasm that interested, and in lan- 
guage that surprised him from one so young. 

Indulging in tlie feeling of the hour, and the 
luxury which men of severe habits of thought 
frequently experience from the artless conversa 
tion of innocent and happy children ; he added, 
Come, I will escort you back to the castle, and 
to your mother. She permits you then to ram- 
ble thus alone ? But have you never a compa- 
nion?" — None, since the departure of Albert. 
It is now four years since he left us, and we see 
him only once a-year, and that for a very short 
time. Indeed, the last two visits, I scarcely saw 
him at aU."— And who is Albert ?"— " He was 
my playmate and companion, wlv^ we were 
both children and while reciting his history, 
she spoke of him with that fearless praise and 
sisterly affection, which, while they were the 
promptings of a warm and tender heart, indi- 
cated not even the germ of that more dangerous 
and powerAil feeling, to which our young afieo- 
tions often lead, but which, unlike them, is, from 
its very birth, an adept in disguise. 

During the walk, the Count was much struck 
with her remarks; the intelligence of a mind 
precocious in every thing but the knowledge of 
evil ; nor was he less impressed by the beautiful 
and various expressions of her almost perfect 
face; and when, on arriving at the castle, he 
presented her to her mother, it was with a smile 
pud a compliment altogether unusual with him. 

The Lady Montoni was both surprised and 
ddighted by this act of courtesy : and her quick 
and active mind already saw in it that on which 
she might found a hope of realizing one of her 
most sanguine wishes. 

The invitation for the morrow was warmly 
repeated—the parting salutation kindly given — 
and Count Rospiglia again turned him to depart. 
He proceeded musing on the innocence and 
beauty of the child he had left. ** How perfectly 
beautiful !— how sincere and artless— how utterly 
uodefiled— is this young creature!" thought he, 
" and yet," he continued, while his brow dark- 
ened, " how soon to be perverted— to become as 
others are. Have we then no hope ?— not one, 
in the wide earth, to realize the dreams of our 
boyhood? Suppose this young creature were 
taken, guarded from contagion, educated to 
better ends than are understood by her frivolous 
sex— what if / took her, now in her undisputed 
purity, made a last throw for earthly happiness, 
tried the capabilities of her mind, and r^oed it 
to companionship with mine?" Rospiglia paused 
upon the thought : his resolves, even of most im- 
portant characteri were speedy and unwavering. 
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and bonreyer suddenly takoo, were flaunted 
with the tenacious energy of an iron will, direct* 
iag a mind of rare power and retonroes. The 
next day was passed at the caitle of the Lady 
Montoni, whom be treated with studied courtesy. 
Nor was she backward to meet his advances. 
His polished mannen and assumed gentleness 
soon won the perfect confidence of Ginenra : she 
listened with wonder and delight to his rich and 
Tarious conyersation, exhihitinf; at once an ex- 
tent and accuracy of information, and clothed in 
an eloquence and power of langoage* which to 
her young mind, appeared almost miraculous. 

She was spell-bound with curiosity and admi- 
ration; and whra he departed, she sighed as she 
bade him adieu, and felt as children feel, when 
the curtain drops (dispelling a scene of enchant- 
ment,) upon the first theatrical spectacle which 
they haye witnessed; and they are called to re- 
turn to the dull realities of familiar life. 

" Tes," said Rospiglia, when he was alone 
again on his solitary path, " this child is innocent, 
pure, capable : she has as yet listened to no tale 
of loye, nor dreamed of the follies and yices of 
the world. Her family is noble ; her beauty will 
be unmatched; her mother evidently courts my 
alliance. I may take this unpolluted gtri—form 
and fashion her mind to sympathy with mine- 
rear her for myself: — and she will be m«n»— mine 
whoUy. I may find faith and fellowship from a 
creature of my own forming. My head may yet 
be pillowed on one fond, devoted bosom — I may 
at length find peace and hope. I haice acted, in 
the energy of passion, and my haryest has been 
misery. I wUl act, from the mind, from reason 
and calculation, and with better fruits. For the 
past, let it rest: it shall not disturb eren my 
dreams." 

From that time, during seyeral succeeding 
months, Count Rospiglia was a frequent visitor 
at the castle. In his society, the mind of Gi- 
neyra was rapidly developed. Each new day 
brought some accession of knowledge, and she 
went to her pillow, enriched by some valuable 
thought The Lady Montoni noticed his par- 
tiality for the child, with approbation and hope ; 
and he was not long in revealing to her his 
wishes ; and, soliciting the promise of her hand, 
when the suitable period arrived, the request 
was readily and joyfully assented to. 

As yet,*' added Rospiglia, at the close of their 
oonversation, I have not profaned her ear with 
the name of Love. She feels for me, I believe, 
a sincere afiecti<Hi. It is gratitude. I would not 
have her mind distracted with other thoughts. 
But I would have her educated, as becomes my 
companion. You will guard b^lrom the frivoli- 
ties to which her age and sex are so easily inclined, 
and her pursuits will be of a more ennobling na- 
ture. Socluded as her life has been, she does not 
now need society. I am now, as you know, about 
to take my departure, and shall remain abroad, it 
may bo, two years. I shall write to you fre- 
quently; and to her, on the subjects of her stu- 
dies. I shall return, to claim her at your hands, 
and to find her, I doubt not, all that we antici- 



pate. Trust to me, Vun^ for winning bar MIeat 
love. Meanwhile, you will teach her to consider 
herself my betrodied--and as the period is dis^ 
tant— her heart disengaged— and I am not disa- 
greeable to her, this will excite neither uneasi- 
ness nor alarm.*' 

Rospiglia soon after departed. The Lady 
Montoni communicated to Ginevra her premiso 
to the Count: and engagements of this kind 
were so common, and held' so sacred, by thtt 
custom of the country ; (and she had, moreover, 
been so completely trained to consider hmelf at 
her mother's disposal) — her admiration of the 
talents and elevated character of the Count, was 
so sincere — that the intelligence, as had been 
foreseen, produced no uneasiness or conoem. 
Accustomed to obedience, and as yet unacquaint- 
ed with her own heart, she resigned herself with 
composure, to her mother's will ; deeming all was 
for the best. 

But before the pledge was to be redeemed, 
events were destined to transpire, which com 
pletely defeated the Lady Montoni's ambitious 
calculations, and alter the current of her own 
fate. 

More than a year had elapsed in the quiet 
pursuit of her appointed studies, when Albert, 
having now finished his education, returned to 
the castle. He was destined for a military life ; 
but as some time must elapse before a suitable 
arrangement for his establishment could be made, 
the residence of the Lady Montoni was to be his 
home. ^ 

She, very soon after his arrival, acquainted 
him with the betrothal of Ginevra; and, advert- 
ing to the sacredness of the pledge, while she 
imagined that whatever romantic hopes he might 
by chance have entertained, he would now con- 
sider irrecoverably lost— she trusted to his dis- 
cretion, and his sense of duty to one to whom be 
owed every thing— not to seek an intimacy other 
than such as may exist between relatives and 
friends. Ginevra received him with cheerful- 
ness, and almost tenderness; but, in all their 
interviews, there was, on the part of Albert, an 
evident restraint, mixed vrith a studied p<^te- 
ness, which contrasted strongly with their former 
I unreserved and affectionate intercourse. The 
young man, too, had become more serious, and 
even gloomy : he was subject to fits of abstraction 
— fond of solitude, and daily his health and spirits 
seemed wasting under some unknown grief. He 
rather shunned than sought 4he society of his 
former playmate ; (who remarked with some pain 
this change in his demeanour,) and spent much 
of his time, under the pretence of bunting, in 
long and solitary walks; frequently along the 
sea-board, about six miles distant from the 
castle. 

It happened one day, that Ginevra, in one of 
her frequent rambles through the country, had 
wandered to an unusual distance from home: 
and as the weather was fine, she was tempted to 
proceed, and endeavour to gain the summit of a 
hill before her, which commanded a distant view 
of the sea. This lull was comparatively barrra 
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SBd deierted; iti ndet being corered with loete 
•tODet, amd its luramit crowned with irregidftr 
frsgmenti of rock, intertperaed with the Umg 
gnm whidi flomithes in the sea-breeze. She 
had gained ^ top with some diificnlty, and^ as 
she rested from her fatigue, stood for a few mo- 
ments, admiring the bine waters of the Mediter- 
ranean, that stretched in the clear distance be- 
fore her. As she stood, she thought she dis- 
tinguished tho sound of Toices, within a short 
distance. Curiosity impelled her to adTanee, 
and she presently beheld, reclining, among the 
long grass, under the shadow of an insulated 
rock, crowned with dwarf bushes, the figure of 
Albert His gun lay beside him; he leaned, 
resting on his hand, against a large fragment of 
stone I his face was turned towards the distant 
waters. He appeared soliloquizing ; and pre- 
sently she heard him say—** Yes whither will 
I fly ? I will abandon the home of my happy 
boyhood — what now are its scenes, to me ? 1 am 
friendless — companionless— utterly a/bne. Ah! 
'tis the eurse of few to know the dreadful import 
of that single word I Tes — will go: 1 care not 
to what fortunes. What has a heart-broken 
man to fear from fortune? Yet, why shonld L 
wonder or repine? My blind, presumptuous 
hope— «o madly, yet so deeply cherished— is 
blasted. But 'twas my only one. Oh ! Ginerra ! 
thou too ! — thou, whom I bare loyed so long and 
so utteriy ! — whose image I have cherished, in my 
secret heart, with such a blind idolatry — thou 
too hast forgotten me!" Here he covered his 
face with his hands, and almost sobbed aloud. 

Ginerra could endure no more. She approach- 
ed and laid her hand gently on his shoulder. 
He started to his feet, and gazed upon her for a 
moment, with the amazement and bewildered 
eye of one whose imagination has conjured up 
an actual vision to his sij^t. She kindly extend- 
ed her hand to him, and said, while the tears 
swam in her beautiful eyes. ** No— Albert- 
no: Ginevra has not forgotten you. Indeed— 
indeed she lores you, as ever, with a sister's 
love. But," she added, half turning from him, 
while he covered the small white hand with 
his burning kisses—** You know my situation— 
my mother's solemn pledge — 1 may not be to you 
as formerly. But dismiss these dark thoughts, 
and think of me as would become a brother, and 
and 1 will requite your love with the sincerest 
affection." 

*• 1 know it— I know all," replied Albert, en- 
tirely subdued; ** and I (nnst reconcile myself to 
my destiny. But with only this precious assu- 
rance, that you are not wholly iiulifferent to me 
-»that I am not wholly worthless in your eyes, 
and my fate wholly unvalued— 1 shall bear with 
me through the world, and amid the worst of my 
uncertain fortunes, a charm against despair— a 
treasure that I would not part with for a prince's 
ransom." 

Albert escorted her back to the castle. A load 
seemed taken from his heart: in the enchant- 
ment of her presence he forgot every thing— 
even hit mitfortano— and their conversatioii 



again i ^ro a cbed to what it had been, in formtr 
and happier times. 

There is nothing more dangerous to a yoong 
heaM, unpractised in the unfeding varieties of 
coquetry, Hian the consciousness of being deeply 
beloved. The heart, too, is an adept in deceiv- 
ing itself; and how often^with the young and 
guileless is the incipient power. Love, chsffished 
in disguise, under the sisterly name, wS^^cAon, 
till it has increased into the energy which un- 
masks itself. 

Albert almost recovered his spirits; and this 
circumstance, which should have alarmed the 
fears of the Lady Montoni, lolled her suspicions. 
She imagined be had triumphed over a boyish 
and imaginary passion ; and trusted the rest to 
gratitude and duty. 

With Ginevra, in her more iVequent and fk- 
miliar conversations with Albert, the associations 
of her childhood were awakened, with peculiar 
force. There were ten thousand points of S3rm- 
patby between them, which predisposed her 
mind to a serious attachment. And indeed, this 
might have found a sufficient apology, for almost 
any maiden, in the noble and generous nature 
of Albert— in the manliness and beauty of a form 
and features, rich with the grace of eai^est 
manhood. Ginevra could^ not but observe his 
watchful and unwearying tenderness — the ten 
thousand little kindnesses which he contrived for 
her, as if by accident, which none other would 
have thought of, and few might "have observed. 
The study of hi$ life seemed to be to strew 
flowers in the path of her's. She found hersdf 
contrasting, in her solitary hours, the open, un- 
reserved, and gentle disposition of Albert, with 
the dark, severe, unsympathising character of 
the Count— the mystery which enwrapped his 
whole being— and she sighed, as she made the 
comparison. In this ^e was not aware that Ae 
was untrue to her duty to the Count, and her 
faith to her mother; nor was Albert sensible of 
dishonour. What are abstract principles in the 
tide of feeling ? or, though the intentions be most 
honest, in such cases, the mind is but the casuist 
to the passions. 

Thus, months flew by, in this dangerous but 
delightful dream: and though the words of Love 
were never spoken between them— though, if 
presented undisguised, it might have been re- 
jected as hopeless and even culpable : they were 
silently imbibing the elements of a passion, des- 
tined to be fervent and invincible— and which 
needed perhaps only some striving accident, to 
be openly avowed. 

More than a year had thus elapsed, when one 
evening, as Albert sought Ginevra in the arbour 
at the extremity of the garden, (which was the 
accustomed place Af meeting,) he found her 
seated, with a letter in her hand, and in tears. 
He anxiously inquired the cause of her sorrow. 
*« This," she replied, '*is from the Count Ros- 
piglia: it informs me that he may be expected 
in less than two months."—** Then," said Albert 
gloomily, ** my destiny is fixed. But I will de- 
part My long delayed commistion^I hear, is 
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prepared; and, ere that tiine» I shall^| gone: 
for I cannot stay to see yoyr-** «* Oh ! no, Al- 
bert, you will not— you aannot leave me— you 
caooot desert me now " Ginew," saM he, 
with bitter eamestiiest— you are the bride of 
Rospiglia!"— «*Oh Albert!" she citclaimed, start- 
ing up and corering her faco with her hands — 
*^ now I see the whole extent of my wretchedness 
—all my folly. Would that I had been a peasant 
girl, in humble obscurity to have followed the 
feelings of my heart /, who court not rank or 
splendour-— to be sold to titled misery !" 

Dfoble — lovely girl!" exclaimed Albert, 
throwing himself at her feet; how can the gra- 
titude of my soul ever repay you 2 " And, as she 
wept on his neck, he forgot every thing, but the 
delicious sense of being beloved by his heart's 
idol. 

Yet the dream of passion has its close. The 
near and dreadful prospect before them could 
not be IcMg shut out: and, recurring to this, 
Albert again adverted to the stern necessity of 
ius departure. 

For my own feelings, Ginevra, I will over- 
master them as I may. But you are very young 
— surrounded by power and splendour— the envy 
of others, you will learn to forget me." 

Never ! — no, Albert : you shall no< go ! I 
will throw myself on the generosity of the Count 
— 1 will reveal all— he will not desire to take to 
his bosom an unoonsenting bride. His nature 
appears noble, and I have seen instances of ge- 
nerous feeling, in his cold wny, which prove him 
not wholly callous to the better emotions." 

" Pride, Ginevra, pride .—not generosity. 'Tis 
but the price if hioh his haughty nature pays for 
the privilege of despising mankind. They say 
that in his -boyhood, he was generous. But the 
world has hardened his heart. Build no hope 
upon such romantic disinterestedness in that 
dark man ! Think not, after all his hopes, he 
will relinquish such a precious treasure, while 
irithin his grasp." 

" Yet, 'tis my only chance. From my mother 
1 have nothing to hope. In this she will be inex- 
orable.* I have deceived her^Alas ! 1 have de- 
ceived myself! But," she added, with a solemn 
energy that was almost startling, in one of her 
gentle and timid character; if the worst come, 
they but drag me to tlie altar, and thente to 
my bier ! Stay, Albert, and abide the worst !" 

At your command, then, I will ! 'Tis but a 
little while, and my fate will be determined." 

We pass over the sad and anxious interval 
that preceded the arrival of the Count. At 
length he did arrive. Time had wrought little 
change in him, save, perhaps, leaving a darker 
shade upon his brow: but he found the girl he 
hgfd left, matured into the perfection of her love- 
liness. He could not but observe her constraint 
aad embarrassment in his presence, but this he 
at first atpributed to maiden bashfulness; yet the 
evident and ill-Oonccaled melancholy, of one 
who had once been the picture of innocent joy- 
ousness, perplexed him. Still, in oontemplating 
lier extreme b^uty, his feelings, which bad 



hitherto worn (he hue of calculation, assumed 
the character of intense passic^. Thus, it is not 
unusual to find men, hacknied in the world, and 
practised even in its gallantries, ultimately at- 
taching themselves, with fervour and in mature 
life, to a mere child, distinguished only by the 
innocence and simplicity of nature. 

A fortnight had already elapsed : the Count, 
while he produced his powerful talents, with stu- 
dious anxiety to please, had not adverted to the 
subject of the nuptials; and Ginevra had not yet 
been able to muster courage for the dreadful 
effort of making the disclosure. 

At length, with a sort of desperation, the 
dreaded interview was requested, and with trem- 
bling lips and agitated frame, she revealed ber 
secret and besought his mercy. Rospiglia listen- 
ed, with a stern and terrible composure: no 
violent change passed over his set and iron fea- 
tures; and when she had finished, he paced the 
room before her some minutes, seemingly in an 
effort to command himself. A t length he spoksu 
in a low and measured voice. Is it even thus? 
She too ! but I half suspected this. For you, child, 
lovely even in your falsehood — I will not upbraid 
you. But for Atm— " And he set his toeth and 
smiled. 

" Oh, wreak not your vengeance on him!— he 
is innocent, and the Soul of honour. / alone am 
to blame. I told you we were companions in 
childhood— it was natural— " Here tears choked 
her utterance. 

Strange !" muttered the Count, after a pause 
of thought; and turning to the weeping girl, he 
added, And in what does this boy surpass me? 
what charm— what strong superiority excuses 
this treachery ?" 

**Oh! in nothing!" she cried. "In every 
thing I believe you almost matchless. I know 
how to admire, but I /ear you. i, weak and 
humble as 1 am, am not fit for you— choose, 
among the ambitious and high-born dames of our 
land, a character like your own. I aspire not 
to the high companionship; my heart would 
wither in the union. Suffer the unaspiring 
Ginevra to be happy in an humble choice — and 
with her dying breath, she will bless you ?" 

The Count continued to pace the apartment 
for some time, in deep thought. At last bespoke: 

We will not prolong this scene. You ask of 
me indeed a romantic sacrifice — to resign the 
cherished— the almost only hope of years, for a 
girlish fancy; and for one whom I must consider 
as the shepherd does the wolf who has invaded 
his choicest fold— to suffer my last and best cal- 
culation for earthly happiness to be baffled by m 
treacherous boy ! No ! Ginevra : it is not natu- 
ral—it is not possible. But I will not force your 
feelings by any sudden haste. You shall have 
some months to recover from this, which I q^nst 
consider as only a child's whim. You shall have 
time to reason, to compare, to judge between us: 
and 1 trust to my own exertions, to your own 
sense, for opening your eyes to this unworthy 
preference." He left her. 

The indignation of the Lady Montoni, 9H dis- 
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coTering her daughter's attachment, was withont 
bounds. But she suffered herself to be controlled 
by the master-mind of Rospiglia. He observed, 
" That lore, like fanaticism, is kindled by per- 
secution, but dies by neglect" — requesting her 
to trust Ginevra entirely to him—** Aod for this 
boy," he added, he soon departs : but leave him 
also to me." 

The evening following the interview we have 
described, Albert was waiting the approach of 
Ginevra, in the garden, in an agony of suspense. 

She communicated the result, and her lan- 
guage conveyed something almost of hope. 

" Ah ! trust him not, Ginevra ! Beneath this 
seeming indulgence, he covers some deep guile. 
But why do I delay? What have I to expect? 
Against this powerful and wealthy noble, what 
is there of hope for the poor and friendless Al- 
bert?" And he rushed from her presence. 

Yet Albert was not utterly friendless. Even 
now, SUB with rapid steps, he swept by field, and 
copse, and meadow, in his bewildered flight to- 
wards the sea-board, he sought a friend. And 
who was that friend ? A man of whose history 
even Albert knew nothing; and whom conjecture 
seemed to denote as a lawless rover of the seas. 

This singular acquaintance had been formed, 
some years before, by Albert's life being pre- 
served, when his skiff was capsized in one of 
his solitary excursions on the sea-shore, by a 
stranger, who witnessed the accident from the 
sands ; and who, plunging into the waves, by a 
wonderful display of courage and strength, suc- 
ceeded in rescuing him. An intimacy with his 
preserver was thus commenced; but under a 
solemn promise, extorted by the stranger, that 
it should never ^e revealed. He seemed a man 
who had seen better days, and showed the traces^ 
of a superior ciducation : but now of rude and 
almost ruffian appearance — with the garb of a 
sailor, and suited to his occupation. Yet, (as will 
sometimes happen with these rude natures,) he 
had formed an attachment to the gentle boy 
whom he had saved. During his visits to that 
part of the coast, they met, on the spot of their 
first remarkable meeting— they had even corre- 
tpondcd, through a devious and secret channel. 
He declined acquainting Albert with his name 
or family, but instructed him to call him Ro- 
berto. 

It was to one of these appointed interviews 
that Albert was now hastening, ^'ight had en- 
veloped him before he reached the strand. The 
weather was hazy, antfthe south* cast wind rolled 
the breakers heavily upon the shore. The spot 
on which he stood was a narrow strip of sand, 
facing the water, and bounded, at either extre- 
mity, by a rude bluff of rocks, which sent back, 
through the stillness of the night, the solemn 
voice of the breaking waters. Albert thought 
he could descry, in the misty distance of the 
offing, a sail; but nothing else of life met his 
view, before him or around him. He approach- 
ed the water's edge, gave a shrill whistle, and 
waved his handkerchief. Presently a skiff, pro- 



pelled by a strong and skilftil arm, appeared, 
turning an angle of the rock ; it darted acrote 
the little bay to where he stood : a form erected 
its^f, threw forth a light anchor, and a man of 
athletic and aclive frame, bounded up<m the 
sand beside him. 

" Welcome, Roberto " Well met, AlbeH! 
I wished to see you : but our conversation must 
be brief to-night. I know what you would tell 
me of your love. I fear it is hopeless." After a 
moment he added, with impressive earnestness : 
" Albert ! I come to caution you. Beware of the? 
Count Rospiglia ! I know him. Great God 
he continued, convulsively closing his hand, and 
fixing his eyes, as he paced back and forward 
upon the sea-sand, all heedless of the rough 
waves that dashed angrily over his very ftet — 
" have I not cause to know him ?" 

" What do you know of him ?" eagerly de- 
manded Albert; for heaven's sake speak, and 
quickly— tell me all !" 

" Nothing— nothing that it concerns yoo t» 
know," sternly returned the pirate. '* My secret 
is my own : so will be my revenge," he muttered^ 
" When the day comes. 

" But this it imports you to bear. Beware, I 
say again, of that Count Rospiglia ! Few men 
would I not rather choose for a foe; and where 
he hates— it is without remorse. 1 believe he 
hates you. It is natural — he mmt hate you^ 
£veB in bodily gifts, of arm and nerve, not many 
may cope with him; and even in my hatred, I 
will say, he knows not fear. Nothing is too des- 
perate for his revenge ; and, if a villain, he is a 
remorseless, but a manly one. Beware of him* 
Calm, penetrating, and ever self-possessed, none 
can fathom his designs. His mind ministers to 
his passions, and his acts come upon his victim 
by surprise." 

" But Aoio— " 

" I know not. But do not think you are ever 
absent from his mind. He will ensnare you to 
your destruction, or force you, by some intolera- 
ble outrage, to a |>er6onal encounter." 

"Would it might be," exclaimed Albert; « I 
shrink not from him." 

Well," said his companion, musing, it may 
be ; yet my heart misgives me of the result. Bat 
should you come to harm, I have another title — 
and yet another motive to my sure rcv^Hfe* 

" Go you to this ball to-morrow night?" 

" Yes— Ginevra is to be there— and— " 
I would not go," interrupted his companioD, 
slowly, pacing before him with folded arms. " Is 
Rospiglia to be there ?"* 

No : he is called away, I learn, on sudden 
business, and will not return in time. He left 
the chateau this evening, for . But why ?" 

" Still I would "not go. Mischief will come of 
it. I cannot say — a superstition of my boyhood. 
Were I you, I should not go." 

"But 1 mutt,l have given my word to Gi- 
nevra. Besides, these fears are childish." 

" It may be so. Heaven grant there be no 
harm!" 

Albert was endeavouring to reason away his 
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friend's luperttitiao, when the report of a distant 
gwi came booming oyer the water. The pirate 
•eised bis hand, sprang into tho sldff, unfurled 
its light sail, and was presently lost in tbe*di»- 
tance. Albert returned homeward, with a heavy 
heart, and a foreboding of evil, which recurred, 
despite his reason. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ » ♦ 
The evening came. The fete given by the 
Marchioness de — * was one of uniuual bril- 
liancy. The noble ^ests had already assembled: 
brilliant gems glittered beneath the splendid 
chandeliers, while the bright eyes of some of 
Italy's choicest daughters, sparkled with the 
promise of delight, as the music, with its spirit- 
stirring call, swept along the dazzling saloon. 
•* TlM bMottfbl looked lovelier in the llgbl 
or love, and adAiratloo, and dellgbu** 

In a little group, at one end of the apartment, 
stood the Lady Montoni and her daughter. 
Even in that chosen circle, were none of more 
distinguished aspect. Yet strikingly were they 
contrasted. The Lady Montoni, tall, stately, of 
lofty brow, and features wearing the calmness of 
deep pride, was a very pattern of the high-born 
lady. Still to one who, unobserved, made study 
of her face, as she lent a polite but really inat- 
tentive ear to the casual remarks of the by- 
•tandors, there might be noticed traces of some 
angry or anxious feeling. But this was dissi- 
pated whenever her glance fell upon the lovely 
giri at her side ; and the admiring circle of which 
she was the cynosure. Then, even her proud 
bosom might be seen to heave with a mother's 
pride, and an expression of deep tenderness 
lighted up her features for a moment. 

A movement among the guests, at the other 
extremity of the room, announced the entrance 
of A Visitor of distinction : and the faces of both 
mother and daughter exhibited an expression of 
surprise, as they recognized the Count Rospig- 
lia. Ginevra*s was suddenly clouded ; while that 
of the Lady Montoni was brightened by a smile 
9f satisfaction. 

** Count Rospiglia, thb is an unexpected plea- 
sure," she observed, when he approached them: 
you led us to fear that we should not see you to- 
night." 

*^True, Madam. And indeed I am myself 
surprised that I am here. The business which 
called me away was suddenly despatched : I have 
rode hard to-day, but I am more than com- 
pensated by this meeting. But," turning to Gi- 
nevra, " how does our little princess ? I see," 
he added, after a moment's pause, during which 
his dark eye scanned her face and person, while 
ft Slight paleness crossed his governed features ; 

I see she has not honoured our taste by wear- 
iiifoar chaplet" 

No," replied the mother, with something like 
inortification in her tone—** the wilful girl ! The 
beautiful present was received last evening, in 
despite of my entreaties, my remonstrances.— 
Tet, she is but a child, my dear Count, and—" 

** Indeed, indeed," interrupted Ginevra, with 
dowtteast eyes and crimson cheek, ** I thank you. 



It is very, very pretty: but I am too light for thm 
weight of jewels. I fancy they become me not 
—and besides—" 

** O, trouble not yourself with an apoloftyy my 
child. 'Tis nothing. The trifling gift would 
have found more favour, had yen Mi more re- 
gard for the giver." And, changing the con- 
versation, he seemed to forget the subject. 

Ginevra's heart beat lighter as he turned 
away : the dance began, and she was led throog^ 
its mazes by one of the most elegant of the Italiitt , 
youth. But where was Albert ? He had gena 
to bring her the wreath which she trouWwear— 
a delicate chaplet of shells, which he had wMn 
for her on the mountain tops. Her eye sooglit 
him in vain: but he had entered unpercoivodt 
and stood retired amid the crowd, awaiting bar 
leisure to present it. 

Ginevra was becoming uneasy : her step was - 
languid, and she partook little of the gaietf 
around her; for what society is better than 
cancy to the woman who truly loves, where tb# 
loved one is not ? Her eye wandered restlessly 
upon the crowd. At lenj^ it cttdouotered tho 
object of its search, as he %tood, thinioai^ himself 
unnoticed, among the spectators in th&Jback- 
ground. Their eyes met. A look of intelligeno^' 
was interchanged ; and the crimson flush of joy. 
that mantled over her face, and the sudden 
sparkle of her eye, showed how like a spell she 
felt again the presence of her lover. Her part- 
ner was surprised by. the sudden change in her 
manner, and the happy animation with whicb, 
from that moment, she passed through the grace- 
ful movements of the dance; winning the admir 
ration of all eyes. But that single glance, brief 
as it was, had not been unmarked; and by <mm 
with whom it was a warrant for something; ^tftl* 
The searching eye of Rospiglia had soon dis6<»- 
vered the form of Albert ; and from that momenta 
its falcon gaze had never left his face, save, fot\. 
an instant, to wander to that of Ginevra, and 
interpret any sign between then. He had 
marked that look of recognition; and the sudden 
frown of concentrated fury which darkened hie 
brow, and was succeeded by a smile of dreadful 
meaning— startled even the Lady Montoni, who 
chanced, at the instant, to be studying his coun- 
tenance. 

The dance concluded; and the impatient giii^ 
was led to her seat, amid the compliments of 
word and look, of a group of admirers. But sho 
regarded them not: her heart beat only for tbo 
approach of one whose i^se was all she courtp 
ed. Presently the company retired from arounfl 
her : the Count Rospiglia approached andoitooS 
in conversation with her mother within a fev^ 
paces. At this time, Albert modestly adyancedj' 
from his retirement, towards her. In his hsuad-Y 
was the wreath— of simple, but tasteful work- 
manship — ^woven of a multitudeof delicate sheUa, 
in the semblance of the rose, and flowers of bri|^ 
hue. It had pleased her girlish fancy; he bmA 
promised it ; and though modesty had preventc^L 
his producing it, for this occasion— with the io^^ 
nof^ent caprice of girlish authority— she had det- 
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pftteked him to bring it They had not antici- 
patod the preienoe of the Count, to turn this 
trifle to f uoh MTere account. 

Albert approached, and modestly, but with a 
•mile, offered the httle gilt. She arose to meet 
him, with pleasure in her eyes, and with girlish 
c«rio«ity,ezClaiBied; O, give it me : it is beau- 
tiful — better than gems: I know it will become 
me" — and her eye said for thy sake ! 

Alas! that careless instant was to seal her 
tetiny. That was the one dark moment of life, 
when her guardian angel had deserted her. 

The Lady Montoni had rapidly marked these 
proceedings: and, for the moment she lost all 
. s^^command. The smothered anger which had 
tmr* to long, so deeply cherished, burst forth at 
once; and adrancing, with a few quick steps, 
9hm seised the fatal chaplet, as the playful girl 
was raising it to her head; and dashing it to the 
' ioor, trampled it to powder under her foot. — 
Poor Ginevra fell back aghast; and Albert re- 
tired a few paces, corered with shame and in- 
dignation. 

There was a pause of wonder among the few 
bystanders: when the Count Rospiglia (who, 
after the neglect of his own costly present, had 
felt thie as a studied insult,) advanced to Albert, 
knd, in a voice distinct with gathered rage, ex- 
claiming—'* Presuming boy!" dashed his glove 
into his face. 

The blood rushed to Albert's temples : in an 
instant his sword flew from the scabbard, and 
was at the breast of his foe. *' Tyrant and 
rufllan ! thy blood or mine shall wipe away this 
diame,and on the instant! Take back blow 
l^r bkiw !" and with the broad side of the rapier, 
he struck him violently. 

The incident we have related passed with the 
rapidity of thought. But now there was sudden 
confusion throughout the assembly. Several of 
the nobles pressed forwaird to interfere. Ros- 
piglia turned fiercely upon them ; and while his 
band rang upon the hilt of his sword, with a vio- 
lence that, in the deep and breathing pause, was 
beard from one end of the hall to the other, ex- 
claimed, in a voice of thunder—'* Back, gentle- 
men, back ! this quarrel is mine ; and by the in- 
• femal gods ! his blood, who interferes, shall stain 
this floor!" 

The words were scarcely spoken, when the 
rapid blades were crossing each other, in mortal 
combat. However strange the scene— however 
unsuited the place — such was the state of society 
. at the time— the deadly shame attached to a blow 
- ^g<uch the determined attitude of the men — that 
^j^ftne dared to interpose. Besides, the whole was 
*3mbe work of a moment. 

Brief and unequal was the combat. In less 
than a minute, the sword of Rospiglia had passed 

* twice trough the body of Albert. Ginevra, 
^ who had fainted in her mother's arms, recovered 

aease only to see her lover fall bleeding at her 

* feet. made an effort to advance one step— 
gasing wildly an instant on the Count— her eye 

t jcemfing to curse him— uttered a low shriek, and 
, fair upon iha body. The spectators crowded 



around. Rospiglia cast but mm ^^aiicc upoD 

her, as she lay ; a slight convulsion, instantly re- 
pressed, was seen to pass over his face; and 
sheathing his weapon, he turned to depart 
The nobles involuntarily fell back for his pas- 
sage, and with firm, slow step, he proceeded 
towards the door. Ere he had reached it» 
however, a masked figure vras observed to 
cross the saloon, and stand full in his path. It 
confronted him,** Count Rospiglia! thou shalt 
answer this," uttered in a" low solemn voice, 
were the only words heard by those near.— ^' To 
whom?"— The mask was partially withdrawn: 
the Count started slightly. None other saw the 
face— none knew the daring intruder. The 
figure was lost to the eye, and the Count pur- 
sued his way uninterrupted. 

The assembly broke up in dismay— Ginevra 
was borne home senseless. The following morn- 
ing she was in a brain fever : the third day, her 
ianocent soul, smitten from its abode by her first 
and only pang, had flown to Heaven. 

The Count Rospiglia, after this fatal night, 
returned not to the castle. He shut himself up 
in his chateau, in utter seclusion; and was never 
known to smile more. 

Several months had elapsed, when, after a 
day's absence, he had not returned. The next 
morning, his body was discovered by a peasant, 
in an adjoining forest, pierced with a hundred 
wounds. His hand still grasped a sword, broken 
and blood-stained : around him was the print of 
struggling feet; and the ground in several placet 
was marked with blood. 

Though the strictest search was instituted, the 
manner of his death remained for many years 
unknown. At length, a pirate, who had been 
taken prisoner and carried into Malta, mortally 
wounded, confessed himself the murderer, and 
desired that a paper, in his possession, might be 
transmitted to the Lady Montoni. 

His statements were confirmed by his com- 
rades. This paper (which was retained,) con- 
tained many particulars of the pirate's life-^ 
family— and the circumstances which had driven 
him to bis present lawless courses. These we 
pass over; making an abstract only of the part 
which related to the mode of RospigHa's death* 

At the close of a gloomy day, in autmnn, the 
Count was returning on foot towards his resi- 
dence. Several miles jfit lay before him : and 
he had now arrived at the skirts of the forest, 
through which he was to pass. The heavens 
were darkened completely by thick thunder- 
clouds, and the shades of night were prematurely 
gathering, broken, however, and refUyWi it were, 
by frequent flashes of lightning, which portend- 
ed the speedy descent of the storm. Rospiglia 
paused, cast a glance upward, folded his mantle 
around him, and entered the skirt of the wood. 
He was crossing a sort of interval, or open space, 
between this and the main forest, when the figure 
of an armed man stood suddenly before him. 
They paused gazing on each other for a moment 
in silence, when a vivid flash of lightning disoo- 
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rered to him distinotIy,the features of the mask- 
ed fiftire at the ball. 

7*Aotf, Roberto? what seek'st thou with me?" 

Thy life, Count Rospiglia-'" 

Hast thou then turned assassin ? was it for 
this I spared thy worthless life, as thou layest 
bleeding beneath my sword ?" 

No, Rospiglia: I am no assassin. This whole 
dfty have I been on thy footsteps; 'and could hare 
cut thee down unwarned. Eren now, my call 
could summon numbers to oppress thee. I meet 
thee here at last, as man to man, and fairly. Thy 
boast is true. But, if thdu did'st prevail over my 
unskilUd youth, and gar'st a boon for which 1 
Uwed to curse thee— thy later injuries have blot- 
ted oat tlie gift—and now I am thy equal. I 
Btaa^ here for vengeance." 

Perjured fool ! what right hast thou to ven- 
-^eance?" 

^ No !" said the pirate, stamping on the ground, 
^ not for my lost sister—" 

" She met a wanton's and a traitor's fate." 

" Not for my murdered brother—" 

*'The meddling fool rushed upon his death. 
H« fell in open combat." 

** Not for my own deep wrongs : sent with a 
branded name and blasted fortunes, to herd with 
robbers in a foreign land ! Even with all these, 
Ike oath, which thou didst make the condition of 
Tny life, had kept thee sacred. But I stand here 
BOW, the avenger of my friend— the last of thy 
victims— the murdered Albert." 

** We waste time. I parley not with tfue— 
fool !" fiercely interrupted Rospiglia. ** Win 
then the life thou seekest !" 

Hand to hand— foot to foot— they fought.— 
Nearly matched, in strength, skill, and courage 
«-tke combat was long and desperate. They 
lieeded not the thunder-peal that burst over 
their very heads; and, for the blinding lightning 
that flashed between them, and glared, and was 
mirrored from their bright weapons, they paused 
not 

At length the cool valour of Rospiglia tri- 
iimphed. His foe was stretched by a deep wound 
along the ground. His eye lowered upon his 
victim, as the tiger's on his prey : the weapon 
was uplifted to complete its work — when, a 
quick flash from the low cloud — a rattling ora^, 
like musketry, and Rospiglia reeled, and fell 
upon his knee. 

Cannot even the lightning kill thee!" half 
groaned the bleeding pirate, making an effort to 
raise himself, and he fainted. 

The steel, which had attracted, perhaps served 
to conduct harmlessly, the shock of the myste- 
rious element. 

There is a long, deep pause in the storm.— 
Then the sound of rushing feet; and the pirate's 
band pour from the forest. They find their 
leader aeenlingly dead; his destroyer bending 
over him. " Strike him down !" is the cry from 
twenty voices. Rospiglia sprang to his feet. 
With recovered sense, folded his cloak around 
his left arm, an4 met Aeir weapons. They rush 
Upon him— (he foremost is cloven to the earth. 



At the second desperate blow, the blade afairers 
in his hand; and twenty daggers, at once are 
buried in his bosom. He fell ; and that dark and 
haughty spirit, -true to itself to the very last, de- 
parted without a groan. 

They left him, even as he lay: bearing off 
their dead comrade and wounded captain, who 
recovered to tell the tale. Thus died Ros- 
piglia 

We return to the Lady Montoni. Her an- 
guish, upon the untimely deatli of her lovely 
daughter, did not express itself in any violence 
or outbreaking. II was almost without a witocM. 
For months she lived immured in her apartmcBta: 
years rolled by, and she never left the castle. 
She saw no one, save Agatha and a few domes- 
tics; her spirit seemed completely broken; it 
was thought her reason had suffered by the blow: 
her only hope was in the tomb. The tale of 
pure woe is monotonous, and affords no variety. 
At length, her grief (as it is not unusual with 
persons of snperstitiotu education and solitary 
habits,) assumed a character of fanaticism. Re- 
garding her lost child as the victim of her evil 
pride and ambition, she imagined herself called 
upon to atone to Heaven, by one of those self- 
inflictions, common among the enthusiasts of her 
faith. At this time, she determined to visit the 
vault, wherein the remains of her child were 
deposited. Her only attendant was her confes- 
sor, an ascetic and a bigot; who rather encou- 
raged than repressed her gloomy superstitioQ 
They found the once beautiful Ginevra a heap 
of bones and ashes. 

The hour chosen for this fearful and frequent 
penance, was midnight ; the place, the vaults of 
the castle. To these there was a secret en- 
trance, or descent from the picture gallery, 
through which she passed, (probably constructed, 
in dangerous times, for purpose of safety or 
concealment,) and, as her secret was known to 
none but her confessor, the lights and voices, at 
that solemn hour, gave some authority to the 
superstitions of the domestics, which she took no 
pains to discourage. My ear had not deceived 
me: it was her step I had heard crossing ihm 
gallery. 

" And," said 1, as the Lady Montoni concluded 
her narrative; " the dark figure which grasped 
my arm ?" 

" Was Father A«bolmo !" 

" And the chest—" 

" That IS Ginevra!" 

I looked at the portrait, and shuddered at the 
awful lesson presented by the contrast. 

During the remainder of my stay at the castle* 
I used every argument which reason could 
supply, or affection Could enforce, to prevail on 
the Lady Montoni to relinquish this dreadful 
observance. 1 tried to persuade her that sibe 
was far less culpable than she imagined. 1 re- 
presented to her, that if a moral could be dr«w& 
from her sad tale, it was, that the tyrant Ci»- 
cuMSTANCB may, without any previous de|m- 
vity in ourselves, produce crime and misewyi 
where otherwise, would have been h app i ne ss 
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TBE RINtt AND THE CI<IFF. 



On the sea coast, where a wild bare promon- 
tory Btretches out amidst the waves of the Irish 
ClKUiDe], is a small hamlet or fishing statioD. 
ItM site is in the cleft of a deep ravine, through 
which a small stream lazily trickles, amid sand 
and sea slime, to the little estuary formed by the 
sea at its mouth. Between almost perpendicular 
cli&, the village lies like a solitary enclosure, 
where the inhabitants are separate and alone — 
aloof from the busy world — their horizon confined 
to mere segment of vision. The same ever- 
jttlling sea hath swung to and fro for ages, in the 
same narrow creek ; at the sides of which, ri^e a 
cluster of huts, dignified with ^ appellation of 
village; some of tl^cJe ornamented, ab|mt and 
upon the roofs, with round patches of the yellow 
stone crop, and house leek, that never failing 
protection against h'gbtniog and tempest. 

The strong^arine odour, so well known to all 
lovers of sea-side enjoyments, may here be sen- 
• ribly appreciated; for the pent up effluvia from 
■■the euring of fish> marine algae, and other pro- 
diPcts of .the coast, abundantly strengthen the 
reminiscences connected wifli this solitary and 
lecloded spot. 

ft was on a cold, grey morning in ^October, 
that two individuals were loitering up a narrow 
path from the hamlet, which led to the high main 
road, passing from village to village along the 
coast; branches from Which,- at irregular inter- 
vals, penetrated the cliffs to the different fishing 
stations along the beach. The road, on rising 
from the village, runs along the summit, a con- 
siderable height above the sea; terrific bursts 
Ihrough some roeky cleft reveal the wide ocean, 
- rolling on from the dim horizon to the shore. 
Here . and there Aiay be seen the white sail, or 
the hull of some distant bark, gliding on so 
smooth and silently as to suggest the idea of vo- 
lition obeyed without any visible effort. Rising 
from the ravine, the road passes diagonally up 
4be steep. At the period of which we speak, ere 
it reached the main line of communication 
through the country, a reft, or chasm» in the 
steep wall towards the sea— a nearly per^ndi- 
* cular rent, left the mountain path without pro- 
tection, save by a slender paling for the space oi 
afew yards only. Nothing could be more dreary 
and tecrific. Through this dizzy cleft — the sides 
bare and abrupt, without ledge or projection — 
the walls like gigantic buttresses^ presenting 
their inaccessible barriers to the deep — the dis- 
tant horizon, raised to an unusual height by the 
point of sight and position of the spectator, seem- 
ed to mingle so softly and imperceptibly with 
Hie sky, that it appeared one wide sea of cloud, 
stretching to the foot of the eliff- From that 
/earful summit the billows were but as the wav- 
ing of a summer cloud, undulat^ig on the quiet 
atmosphere. The fishing bark, with its dun, 
squat, pioturesque sail, looked as.though floating 
iA the sky— afairj^boat poised the calm et^'^ 

* f 



As we before noticed, two persons were Witer- 
ing ap this path. They paused at the brink of 
the chasm. It might be for the purpose of gazing 
on the scene we have just described: but the 
lover's ga^Se was on his mistress, and (Ld maiden's 
eye was bent on the ground. 

" 'Tis even so, Adeline. We must part. Ani 
yet the time may come^ when — But thou 
art chill, Adeline, llie words freeze ere they 
pass my lips, even as thine own ; for 1 never yet 
could melt the frost-work from thy soul, still 
silent ?— Well.— I know thy heart is not another's; 
and yet then dost hesitate, and linger, and turn 
away thy cold gvey eyes, when I would fain 
kindle them fnnn mine. Nay, Adeline; t know 
thou lovest me. Ay ! draw back so proudly, and 
offer up thine and thy true lover's happiness for 
ever on the altar of thy pride." 

" Since thou knowest this heart so well," re- 
torted the haughty maiden, *^ methinks it were a 
bootless wish to wear it on thy sleeve, save tot 
the purpose of admiring thine own skill and 
bravery in the achievement." 

"Thou wrongest me, Adeline; 'tis not my 
wish. Say thou art mine; we are then safe. No 
earthly power shall part us. But I warn thae, 
maiden, that long years of misery and ancuish 
will be our portion, should we separate while our 
troth is yet unphghtcd. This rine;,*' said hei 
" is indifferently well set. The bauble was made 
by a skilful and cunning workman. The i>earU 
have the true orient tinge, and this opal hath an 
eye like the hue of morning, changeable as— 
woman's favour. How bright at times !— warm 
and radiant with gladness, now dull, cold, hazy, 

and " unfeeling, he would have said, but be 

leaned on the slender barrier as he spoke, and 
his eye wandered away over tf^e dim and diitant 
wave, across which he was about to* depart. — 
Whether he saw it* or his eye was too iz^ntly 
fixed on the dark and appalling future, we pre-, 
sume not to determine. 

" A woman's favour, like thy similes, Morti- 
mer, hath its colour by reflection. Thou seest 
but thine own beam in't; the hue and temper of 
thy spirit We have no form nor feeling of our 
own, forsooth; we but give back the irradiation 
we receive.*' 

" Thou canst jest, Adeline. Thy cbillness 
comes upon my spirit lifte the keen ice- wind; it 
freezes while it withers." 

The maiden turned aside her head; perhaps 
to hide a gleam^ of tenderness that belied her 
speech. 

" Adeline, dark hours of sorrow are befbfe 
thee ! Think not to escape." 
He seized her hand. * 
Should'st thou wed another, a doom is thine 
—a doom from which even thought recoils." 

He looked steadfastly upon her, but the maiden 
spoke not ; a tear quivered through ter droeping 
and her lip grew pale. 
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^Biit 1 miBt ftwmy," oo&tinned Moftimer. 

Yonder bark awaiti me," and lie dreir her 
genOy U^lrardg the brink. It will part na-^per- 
hapi for erer! No, no, not for erer. Thoa 
wilt wed— it may be— and when I retnm— Hor- 
ror!" 

He started back, a« from a spectre whi A his 
imagination had created. 

^ That ric^^take it. Let it be thy monitor; 
and dioQld another seek thy lore, look on it ; for 
it shall warn thee. It shall be a silent witness 
of thy thooghts— one that will watch orer thee in 
my stead ; for the genii of that ring,*' said be, 
l^yfnlly, " are my slares." 

But she returned the pledge. 

** 1 cannot Do not wind the links aronnd me 
thns, lest they gall my spirit? lest I feel the fet- 
ters aad wish them broken !" 

** Then I swear," said Mortimer Tehemently, 
M no hand hot thine shall wear it !" 

He raised his arm, and the next moment the 
ring would hare been hnrled into the golf, bat, 
•re it fell, he cast another glance at his mistress. 
Her heart was falL The emotion she sought to 
quell, quirered conrulsirely on her lip. He 
seized her hand ; but, when he looked again upon 
the ring, it was broken ! 
- By what a strange and mysterious link, are 
tiie finest and most subtle feelings connected 
with external forms and appearances ! By what 
unseen process are they wrought out and dere- 
loped ; their hidden sources, the secret arenuea 
of thought and emotioo, discorered — called forth 
by circumstances the most trivial and unim- 
portant. Adeline turned pale; and Mortimer 
himself shuddered as he beheld the omen. But 
another train of feelings had taken possession of 
her bosom ; or rather her thoughts had acquired 
a new tendency by this apparently casuad cir- 
oomstance; and true to the bent and disposition 
of our nature, now that the slighted good was in 
danger of being withdrawn, she became anxious 
for its possession. She receired the token. A 
slight crack upon its rim was risible, but this 
fraotvre did not prerent its being retained on 
the hand. 

After this brief derelopment, their walk was 
concluded.. They breathed no rows. Mortimer 
would not again urge her. A lock of hair only 
was exchanged ; ai^, shortly, the last adieu was 
on their lips, and the broad deck of the ressel 
beneath his feet, whence he saw the tall cliff sink 
down into the ocean, and with it his hopes, that 
■temed to sink for erer in the same gulf! 

Some few years afterwards, on a still erening, 
about the same time of the year, a boat was low- 
ered from a distant ressel in the offing. Throe 
men pulled ashore, as the broad full moon rose 
up, red and dim, from the mist that hung upon, 
the sea. The roll of tiie ocean alone betokened 
its approach. lU melancholy murmur alone 
broke the unirersal stillness. The lights came 
out one by one^Crdil the rillage casements. The 
cattle were house^^ the curs had^rept to the 
hearth, sare some'ttf*^ younger s«rt,who,at 
iaterralsi worried then^lreii Mgetiiiig ebontt 



and making a mighty show of actirity and 
watehfulness. 

One of the passengers stepped hastily on shore* 
He spoke a few words to the rowers, who threir 
their oars into the boat, fisstening her to th» 
rocks. Afterwards they betook tbemselres to & 
tarem newly trimmed, whei^, swinging from a 
rude pole, hung the ^ Wgn" of a ship— f<Nr mgm 
it could only be called— painted long ago, by 
some self-initiated, and rillage-immortalised art- 
ist, whose production had oupe been the woDder 
of the whole neighbourhood. 

A roaring blaxe rerealed the whole interior, 
where pewter cups and well-scoured trenchers 
threw their bright glances upon all who wooed 
these dangerous allurements at The Ship." 

But the indiridual whom the rowers had put 
ashore withstood these tempting derioes. He 
strode rapidly up the path^and paused not, until 
he approached the cliff, where the agony of one 
short hour had left its deep furrows for erer on 
his memory. 

The incidents of that memorable day were 
tiien renewed with such riridneiS, that, on a 
sudden, writhing and dismayed, he hurried for- 
ward in the rain hope, it might seem, of flying 
from the anguish he oould not controul. 

A dark, plain, stpne-house stood at no great 
distance, and hither his footsteps were now di- 
rected. A little gate opened into a grarel walk, 
sweeping round an oral gnia plat before the 
door. He leaned upon the wicket, as though 
hesitating to enter. By this time the moon rode 
high and cle^ id|ore the mist which was yet 
slumbering on th^>cean. She came forth glo- 
riously, without a shadow or a cloud. The wide 
hemisphere was unreiled, but its bright orbe 
were softened by her gaze. The shadows, broad 
and distinct, lay projected on a slight hoar-finoet, 
where a thousand splendours and a thousand 
crystals hung in the cold and dewy beam. 
Bright, tranquil, and unruffled was the world 
around him— but the world within was dark and 
turbulent— tossed, agitated, and orerwhelmed by 
the deep untold anguish of the spirit. 

The tyrant sway of the passions, like somd de- 
solating jnrader, can make a paradise into af 
desert, aSfl the firuitful places into a wilderness. 
How different to Mortimer would hare tVaen the 
scenefriewed through another medium! Hit 
soul was ardent, deroted, full of high and glerioua 
imaginings; but a blight was on them all, and 
they became chill and decayed— an uninformed . 
mass, without aim or ritality. 

He was afraid to proceed, lest his worst sus- 
picions might be confirmed. He had heard — - 
but we will not anticipate the sequel. • 

A loud barking announced the presence of an 
intruder, but the sagacious animal, when he had 
carefully snutfed out a fecognition, fawned and 
wliined upon him, running round and round 
towards the house, with gambols frolicsome and 
extraragant enough to hare excited the smilea 
of ^y human being but Mortimer. 

As he approached, he heard a soft, faint me* 
lody firom within, it was her roioe;— he could 
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mci be mntaken, though yean had paised by 
tboogh the dull tide of obtivioQ had effaced many 
mn interveniDg record from the tablet of his 
memory, those tones yet yibrat^ to his soul* 
His heart thrilled to their impression like two 
finely modulated strings, which produce a cor- 
responding sympathy upon each other. He lis- 
teiuBd, almost breathless. The recollection came 
like a track of fire across his brain. Memory ! 
how glorious, how terrible art thou ! With the 
wand i>f the enchanter thou canst change every 
current of feeling into joy or woe. The same 
agency, nay, the same object, shall awaken the 
most opposite emotions. The simplest forms, 
mnd the subtlest agents, are alike to thee. Na- 
ture seems fashioned at thy will, and her attri- 
butes are but the instruments of thy power. 

The melody that he heard was a wild and 
xnoumful ballad, which he had once giren to 
Adeline, when the hours flew on, sparkling with 
delight, and^he had not forgotten him! 

The thought was too thrilling to endure. His 
brain throbbed with ecstasy. Unable to restrain 
lus impatience, he applied hastily to the door. 
Such was the excitement under which he la- 
boured, that the very sound made him start back: 
it struck so chilly on his heart Then came an 
interval of harrowing suspense. He shtiddered 
when he heard the approaching footsteps, and 
could with difficulty address the servant who 
stood inquiring his errand. 

« Is— is Adeline within ?" 

The foenial silently surveyed the inquirer, as 
though doubtful in wkat manner to reply, ere he 
answered : — 

** My mistress is at home, sir.'* 

Mortimer stepped into the hall. The servant 
threw open the door, announcing his name, and 
Mortimer was in the presence of Adeline. 

The meeting was too sudden for preliminary 
forms and courtesies. There was no time for 
preparation. The blow was struck, and a thou- 
sand idle inquiries were, perhaps, saved; but 
Acdline, after one short gaze of astonishment 
and dismay, covered her face; a low groan 
escaped her, and.she threw herself convulsively 
on the chair. 

Mortimer hastened to her relief, but riie shrunk 
from hiiB touch. She spoke not ; her anguish was 
beyond utterance. 

** Adeline!" 

She shuddered, as though the sound once more 
awakened the slumbered echoes of memory. 

•* Lieave m&— Mortimer," she cried. " I must 
not " 

''Leave thee!" It was repeated in a tone 
that no words can describe. Inquiry, appre* 
bension, were depicted in his look, as if exist- 
ence hung on a word ; while a pause followed, 
compared with which, the rack were a bed of 
roses. The silence was too harrowing to sustain. 

And why ? I know it all now," cried the 
imhappy Moriimer ; and the broad impress of 
despair was upon his brow, legibly, indelibly 
?rritten. 

^ I MB h«re to redeem my pledge v and th<ml 



Oh, Adeline! Why— why? Say-— how is my 
trust requited ? Were long years— too, too long 
to await my return? I have not had a thought 
thou hast not shared. And yet thou dost w^* 
hold thy troth!" 
It is plighted!" 

« To whom?" 

"To my husband!" 

Though anticipating the reply, the words went 
like an arrow to his heart We will not describe 
the separation. With unusual speed, he de- 
scended the path towards the village. He rushed 
past the cleft with averted looks, fearful that he 
might be tempted to leap the gi}lf. He entered 
the tavern; but so changed in manner and ap- 
pearance, that his companions, fearful that his 
senses were disordered, earnestly besought him 
to take some rest and refreshment. 

In the end he was persuaded to retire to bed. 
But, ere long, fever and delirium had seized him; 
and, in the morning, he was pronounced, by a 
medical attendant, to be in extreme danger, re- 
quiring the interposition of rest and skill to effect 
his cure. 

* «** • e * 4i * 

It was in the cold and heavy mist of a Decem- 
ber evening, thiCt a female was seated upon the 
tall cliff above the chasm we have described. 
As the solitary gull came wheeHng around her, 
she spoke to it with great eagerness and gesti-* 
culation. 

'' Leave me— leave me !" ^e cried. " I must 
not now. Poor wanderer! art thou gone'"— 
With an expression of the deepest bitterness and 
disappointment, she continued, ** Why— oh, why 
didst thou take back thy pledge ? Nay, it is here 
still; but— alas L 'tis broken. Broken!" and a 
scream so wild and pitifhl escaped her, it was 
like the last agony of the spirit when riven from 
its shrine. Her hair, wet with the drizzly at- 
mosphere, hung about her face. She suddenly 
threw it aside, as if listening. 

<^ 'Tis he ! Again he comes. My— no, no ! 
he too* my lover ! I have none now. I have a 
husband; — but he is unkind. Alas! why am I 
thus? I feel it! Oh, merciful Heaven! my 
brain leaps; but I am not— indeed I am net 
mad!" 

Sasring this, she bounded down the cliff, into 
the path she had left, with surprising swiftness. 
Returning, she was met by her husband, with 
two servants, who were in search. He chad 
her harshly— brutaUy. He threatened— ay, he 
threatened restraint. She heard this; but he 
saw not the deep and inflexible purpose she had 
formed. HcAror at the apprehension of confine- 
ment, which, in calmer intervals, she dreaded 
worse than death, prompted her to use every 
artifice to aid her escape. She was now calm 
and obedient; murmuring not at the temporary 
attendance to whidi she was subjected. She 
sought not the cliff and the deep chasm ; but 
would sit for hours upon ^e shore, looking over 
the calm sea, with a look as caUn and as de- 
ceitful. 

'^||ppoebecame*reI«zed; appttiaensioo was 
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lolled; the wm again left to herself, and again 
ahe stole towards the oliff. JLiike to some guilty 
thing, she bropt onward, often looking back lest 
sh6 should be obscrred. Having attired herself 
with more than ordinary care, before leaving 
her chamber, she unlocked an irory casket, with 
great caution, taking thence a ring, which she 
carefully disposed on her fore-finger. She look- 
ed with so intense a gaze upon this pledge— for 
it was the pledge of Mortimer— that she seemed 
te be watching its capricious glaince, like the eye 
#f destiny, as if her fate were revealed in its 
heantiful and mystic light. 

Sunset was near, as she approached the cliff. 
She paused where the chasm opened out ito deep 
Tiita upon the watecs. They were now spark- 
ling in the crimson flush from a sky more than 
usually brilliant. Both sky and ocean were 
blent in one; the purple beam ran out so pdre 
mlong the waves, that every billow might now be 
teen, every path and furrow of the deep. 

Ad^ne climbed over the rail. She stood on 
that extreme rerge, so fearful and abrupt that it 
might have rendered di2^y a stouter head than 
her own. 

This night are we married, Mortimer. The 
ring" and the c/i^/*' 

The ring, at this moment, shot forth a tremu- 
lous brightness; probably from participation 
with the glowing hues by which it was sur- 
rounded. 

" The genii of that ring— said he not so ?— they 
will bear me to him. Our couch is decked, and 
the bridal hymn Hark I" 

It was onl^ the sound from some passing skiff 
tfiat crept along the waters, but Adeline thought 
^e heard the voice of her lover. 

" He calls me ; when will he return ?** 

She looked anxiously on the ring, as though 
expecting a reply : but she saw its bright hues 
diminish, and gradually grow dim in the dull 
grey light which displaced the gaudy sunset. 

** Oh, why art thou gone so soon ?" Her heart 
seemed fitU, as though in the very agony of sepa- 
ration. 

I must away. His bark is on the deep } and 
he will not return.'* 

She buried her head in her [lap,^and wept 
But suddenly she started up ; she looked on the 
distant wave as though she beheld some object 
approaching. She again climbed upon the rail, 
and gaaed eagerly through the twilight, on the 
bOlows now foaming back in triumph with the 
returning tide. Her features were yet beautiful, 
though wasted by disease ; and, as she gazed, a 
smile, rapturous and bright, passed over, like a 
sunbeam on the /dark billows. She waved her 
hand. 

^* I have waited for {bee. Bear me hence. 
Haste ! Oh, haste ! they are here." 

She listened. Her countenance grew more 
pile and agitated. Voicett were heard, and 
footsteps, evidently approaching. She recog- 
nised Uie hated sound of her pursuers. Agony 
and despair were thy last ministers, unhappy 
TiotimS M» wrapped her £loat( dosoj^^her 





form, and« with one wild and appalling sbrieki 
leaped that dizzy height; by the foot of whiok 
her mangled remains were shortly discovered. 

In the family of — is a ring, taken from 
finger of a female ancestor of the house, wbi 
leaped from " The Lady's C/i^,"— for suoh it 
continues to be called; and it is still said to b# 
haunted by her spirit The ring was found um 
injured, save by a crack through the rim, where . 
it seems bent by a sudden stroke. SaperstitiQa 
attaches strange stories to this relic. Tnie 
enough, at times it appears almost gifted with 
intelligence ; though, perhaps, the answer inti- 
mated by the brilliancy or dimness of theustone, 
may often be construed according to the thoughts 
or wishes of the inquirer. It is kept in a little 
ivory box, and preserved with great care. It is 
said, there never was a question propounded to 
this oracle — if done with a proper spirit, with a 
due and devout reverence, and a reliance on its 
wondrous efficacy— but the ring, by its bright- 
ness or its gloom, shadowed forth the good or 
evil destiny of the querent 

Mortimer recovered, tn this village, manjr 
years afterwards , lived an old man, whose daily 
walk was to the cliff. From that height he 
would gaze, until the last hue of evening died 
upon the waves. He then returned, with a 
vacant and downcast look, sad and solitary, to 
his dwelling. He was buried there in the church- 
yard ; and a plain- looking stone, with the initials 
C. M. still mark the spot called the SxaAAGu's 
GaAvs. 



RAN2 DfiS VACI1£8« 
The favourite Swiss air, called the Ran^ dee 
Vaches^ is distinguished in the original for its 
simplicity and tenderness. It is said to have 
operated so powerfully on the Swiss soldiers ia 
France, that it drew from many tears, or excla- 
mations of despair. Some were even excited 
by it to coihmit suicide. Such is the natml 
predilection of man for his native, soil ! 

The following translation of this beautifui 
ballad, we cut from an old paper. It is the best 
we have ijfcn — but it is necessarily far inferior to 
the original in simplicity of language, and pathos i 
Bweet, regretted, native tliore ! 
61ial> 1 e'er behold thee more. 
And all the objects of my lovet 
Thy streatoB to clesr. 
Thy bill! so dear. 
The mountaia*8 brow, 
And cotB below. 
Where once my feet were wont to rovs. 
There, with Isabella fair, 
Light of ibot. and A-ee flroih eSte. 

BhsH I to the tabor bound ^ 
Or M eve* beneath the dale, 
Whisper soft my artless tale, 

And blissful tread on airy gromid t 
Oh ! when shall I behold again, . 
Hy lowly cot, and native plain, 

And every object deSr t 
Ui father, and my mothtr. 
My aister, and my brother, 
And caha tbek SBZioas liisr I 
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CAVHBDKAIi HTHKt 

** Tbey dreamt not of • perishable home, * 
Who thtM eoQid build. Be mine, in hoara of /Hr, 
Or CToretUng thooebt, to aeek a reAige here." 

W0|4»fW0||l^ 

Biei like an alUr iire I 
• laeolemDjoy aepire, 

H il f < nN i thy pamton etUI, O Chonfl Urato I 

Oo thjr stroof-riubiDf vind 
Bear up frofn Human kind 
Hanks and imptoringe— be tbey not in Talii t 

Fattier, whfch art qn liigh ! 

Weak i« the melody 
Of Marp or Song to reach Thioe awfol ear ; 

Unleei tJ|e heart be there. 

Wringing the words of Prayer 
Tf i4l| m own fervent faith, or soppliaol fipu. 

Let then thy Spirit brood 

Over the ifiultiiude— 
^tThfm pipidst them ihrough that Heav^iily Qgfpl) 

Bo shall their cry have power 

To win from Thee a shower 
Of haidiag giAs for every wounded breast. 

What Griefi that make no sign, 

That ask no aid but Thine, 
Rtthar of If ercies ! here before Thee swall I 

Aa to the open sky, 

Ali their dark waters lie 
To Thee revealed, in each dose bosom ceU. 

The sorrow of the Dead, 

Mantling its lowly head 
Proin the world's glare, is in Thy sight fet Arte ) 

And the fond, aching Love, 

Thy Minister to move 
AH Ite wrung spirit, softening it for ThM> 

And doth not Thy dread eye 

Behold the agony 
14 1^ Bioft hidden cl?amber of the heart, 

^here darkly sits Bemorse, 

Beside the secret source 
Of ftatfoi Visions, keeping watch apart 1 

Tea !— here before Thy throne 

Many— yet each alone— 
To ThM that terrible unveiling make ; 

Apd still, small wlitspers cleart 

And atarying many an ear, 
Af if A tram pet b^e the Dead awake. 

0OW dreadful in tliis place I 

The glory of thy face 
FlUs it too searching for mortal sight: 

Where shall the guilty Heel 

Over what far off Sea 1 
What Hills, what Woods, may shroud him from tlial )lgh) I 

Not to the Cedar shade 

Let his vain flight be made ; 
Hot Um old mouoiains, nor the Desert Sea; 

What, but the Cross, can yield 

The Hope—the Stay— the Shield ? 
T%e%f may the Atoncr lead him up to Tbea ! 

BeThoMt be Thou his A id I 

Oh! let thy Love pervade 
TiM kannted Caves of self>accu8ing Thought I 

Thero let the living stone 

Be deA-Mheseed be sown— 
19m iong of Fountaioa frpn the f ilenp^ brpnfht 1 

80 duUl thy breath once more 

Within the soQl restore 
TJHy owu first image— Holiest and mOft H)gh 1 

As % clear Lake is filled 

With hues of Hcav«n, instllM, 
MWA to the dapthf of its cafan Fitfity. 

% 



Andif,«n{dsttheibrom( 

Linked by the ascending song, 
Than are, wliosa thoughts in tiembiing raptnre soar ; 

Thanks, Father ! that the power 

Of joy, man's early dower 
Thos, even midst teara, can ferventiy adort I 

Thanks for eaeh gl A diviiie ! 

Eternal Praite be Thine, 
BltBSlBg and Love, O Thou that haarapt \ 

Let the Hymn pieice the sky. 

And let the Tombs reply ! 
For sfKd, that awaits Thy Harvest tiiqe, If there. 



Com to the casement, my fiUry, 

Cosine to the window my doye; 
The night is remarkably airy, 

And very propitiouf to love; 
Fling round your shoulders a sbawl, * 

For fear of the dew and the damp I 
Wl»ile we walk in your £|ther's old h^ 

By the light qf your eyes— »nd a iMVf. 

Above— all is brightness and bloom ; 

Below— all is perfume and light ; 
There is not a shadow of gloomi 

Tq mar your soA beauty to-night; 
Stars in their spIpQdour are sliiuing. 

O'er mountain, tree, tower, and { 
The moonlight is gently declining. 

In grandeur behind the flur liilJ. 

I've dwelt 'mid Mie beauties of Spain, 

And sighed 'neath the bloom of their bowers; 
With the sky for a shelter have lain. 

And stole the soA breath of their iowins 
I*Te roved o'er the cities of France ; 

I've studied Italian at Bome ; 
I've laughed at their eyes* brightest glance, 

From the fairest of women at home. 

What was glory and brightness to nfi t 

What was beauty, when yon were BO|)ty 1 
The flower, the blossom, the bee. 

Were naught to the breath of your sigh I 
Vbionsof beauty ! ye throng 

0*er my spirit in forms of dol^hU 
I have written you many a aoag, 

1 have played to you many a night: 

I have fonght for you many a duek 

I once wore my arm in a cling ; 
I'm sure that you cannot be cruel. 

Whep you think ofmyseff and my riiig; 
Oh ! come to the windqw, my syren, 

Or, if you won't— con^e to the door; 
And I'll sing you a lay out of Byron, 

Or would you prefer it from Moore f 

The moon, like a crescent of gold. 

Is shining o'er mountain and flower 1 
And I am ezceedingVjr rold. 

With waiting best part of an hour ; 
fluaber lie soA on tl^ eye ^— 

In thy dreams wilt thou thiHk of py RuHf 
/^d ligl^ be the sound of tl^r sigh. 

While I play thee a tune on my Ifulj^ 

But, come to the window, my fkiry. 

Come to the casement, my dove 1 
The night is remarkably airy. 

And very propitious to lov^ ; 
Put on yqnr boa and shawl. 

For foar of the dews and the darapt 
Aad wa'U wy k in your ihttaer's oU k«il. 
4l]r UM light Of rw tyct-taA iwvl 
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jBUPERSl^ITIONS OF NEW ENGIiAND. 

VT JO0BPH B* GHAMDXiBAf H0<t< 



. WsCTHU I delight in awakening 0ie earlier 
imprettionB of my youth, for the hope of eliciting 
a pleasure from what were then tuhjects of alarm, 
or whether there is a latent priide in believing 
that the forms which peopled the tmaginaiion of 
my infancy, and served to give a tone to my sub- 
sequent actions, are connected with the higher 
and more impressive superstitions of the ancients, 
certain it is that 1 derive a pleasure from a re- 
membrance of the many scenes to which the su- 
perstitions of my native village gave origin, 
although many of them were kept alive by the 
fatal consequences to which they had led. 

£v6ry peculiarity of belief which my former 
numbers have attempted to elucidate, may be 
found in the history of refined and classical peo- 
ple, as well as among the unlettered and simple 
inhabitants of the shores of Plymouth Bay; and, 
though they may have assumed more imposing 
forms as they obtained more extensive circula- 
tion, it is to be doubted whether they ever ac- 
^iiHBd more implicit confidence, or led to more 
visible and certain effects. 

In sketching these reillarks upon the history 
of my country's superstitions, it has occurred, as 
a very natural, though unexpected consequence, 
that the long slumbering belief jof other sections 
of the Union arc revived in tfe recollection of 
some demi-antiquary, like myself; and my un- 
presuming numbers, like the mis-directed shot 
of an unpractised sportsman, has not only started 
my own game, but raised every owl and rook 
tfiat has been perched for years in quiet, in the 
obscurity of their own uselessness. 

I am not likely to meet with any especial 
marks of my focmer townsmen's favour for these 
discoveries of " the nakedness of their land and 
it has been strongly hinted to me that a younger 
branch of my own family is about undertaking a 
rofutation .of what he is pleased to call my libel 
on the mind and manners of the descendants of 
the pilgrims; and, as this gentleman was sent to 
college upon the good old Massachusetti rule of 
teaching the dullest Latin and Greek, to make 
him equal to the brightest of the family, the 
«« fancy may look for some rare bouts, and the 
eventual loss of a goodly quantity of literary 
claret," videlicU iok. 

1 know I am performing an unprofitable office 
to myself, in opening stores from which succes- 
sive novelists will draw, without thanks to the 
bumble author. And the future Wavetlys of 
my country will profit by my humble gleanings 
—while I and my great predecessor and fellow 
labourer, Jedidiah Cleisbotham, shall be no more 
r«nembered. 

The soil, gentle reader, which first received 
the pilgrims, which was the arena of their pain- 
ful exertions, and which was dyed with blood in 
tho wars of king Philip and bia favourite chieft. 



must be productive in evenU; not iupenHUan 
alone wiU make it interesting. The mantle 
which time is spreading upon the events of the 
early history of the fathers, is already tinged with 
gray; and the Antiquarian is beginning to draw 
from the sacred pile, treasures to which nothing 
but the rust of years can impart a consequence. 

The sword with which Church cut off the head 
of ^e mighty sachem Philip, after he had been 
shot, is now claimed as a trophy of wondrous 
valour by philosophical societies. And what does 
the reader suppose has become of the musket 
which brought down the dreaded warrior? why, 
the deadly tube which poured forth its extirpat- 
ing fire upon the flower of Narragansette caval- 
ry, is now quietly resting behind a writing desk 
in BangstoD, painted to preserve it from rust, and 
it narrowly escaped a voyage to Philadelphia a 
few summers since, which would have been an 
everlasting scandal to those who regard it as a 
link between the present and the past generation. 

*« This old gun barrel, which killed kmg 
Philip," said its venerable owner to me, as he 
forced it into its present occupation, " is a little 
like mankind, endeavouring to be of some inte- 
rest to society, after the power of doing injury ie 
entirely gone." 

The inhabitants of the place in which I have 
laid the scenes of my former numbers, were, 
some years ago, and are, perhaps, now, impress- 
ed with e firm belief that certain parts of their 
village are inhabited by a race of beings, of 
whose nature and properties they arc but little 
informed, of their origin they never thought it 
necessary to inquire— or reasonable to doubt 
their existence. One place, in particular, from 
the frequency and distinctness of the appeanvice 
of these superhuman visitors, or. residents, has 
obtained the emphatic appellation of Spinrr P-is- 
TURX. It was an extensive ground of some 
twenty or thirty acres, partly covered with im- 
penetrable bushes, and well studded with mossy 
rocks and unwieldy stones— a production, by the 
way, in which the Old colony may be consiitoed 
pre-eminently prolific— where, indeed, the Hkl 
of nature and the breath of heaven have not lifted 
and puffed the surface into swelling protube- 
rances of arid sands. 

This pasture extended from the main road to 
the shore of the bay, and thus, by being frequent- 
ly passed at night, both by land and water, lost 
none of its proper fame from a want of having its 
wonderful inhabitants duly observed. 

Strange things, indeed, have been seen in that 
fearful place, if . the concurrent testimony of 
almost every one of the oldest and some of thtt 
younger inhabitants of Rocky Nook (so that part 
of the town was called) might be believed. 

There were not wanted, those who had watched 
the ondefinable tenants of this pasture^ in fall 
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groups, -who had teen tbem engaged in tolentt 
and fearful offices— who had observed them in 
■cenes which the narrators represented as hprrid 
and unspeakable. Whaterer might hare been 
the especial yisions of those who by daring cou- 
rage or untoward accident, were brought near 
the precincts of this fearful abode, there was 
scarcely an inhabitant of the Nook who had not 
seen some indistinct figure fading from his sight^ 
as he gazed from a distance by moonlight upon 
the residence of spirits. 

And I hare noted in the morning and erening 
twilight, an assemblage of iomB so distinctly 
marked, and so oppositely employed, that reason, 
eyen'at this distant period, almost refuses to iden- 
tify them with the mists and exhalations of the 
humid soil. Strangers, too, in passing the pas- 
ture by the main road, which wound round its 
western side, have observed with astonishment 
the phenomenon which a moonlight evening pre- 
sented below them. 

Whaterer distaste the inhabitants of Roclcy 
Nook might hare possessed for the proximity of 
their aerial neighbours, it was well understood 
that no danger was to be apprehended from them, 
unless their privacy was disturbed ; but a tradi- 
tion had long been current, that any infringe- 
ment upon this rule of early obserrance would 
be punished^with awful risitations, and particu- 
larly a second encroachment, which, it was 
thought, would place the offender completely in 
the power of the spirits, and would be followed 
by instant death. 

With such a well-digested system of supersti- 
tion, it maybe thought that the young people 
of the Nook aroided this place at night much 
more than they did any conrersation respect- 
ing it. • 

It was a pleasant erening in May, when a 
company ef young persons of both sexes had as- 
sembled at a house in the ricinity of the Spirit 
Patture. The conrersation, as might hare been 
expected, was chiefly made up of anecdotes, de- 
t^tus of what each had seen and heard. The 
wonderful, which is erer an ingredient in agree- 
SLble stories, soon led to the more marrellous, till 
at length nothing would please their high raised 
palates, but repetitions of the Spirit Pasture sto- 
ries. There were a few, who, considering that 
no strangers were present, upon whom their own 
4ipbts might injure the long established belief, 
ventured to make light of these airy tenants of 
their neighbours* land, and eren boasted of bar- 
ing crossed the upper comer of the pasture after 
dark. The courage of the company seemed to 
increase, for not only did sereral boast of what 
they had performed, but eren expressed a deter- 
mination to cross the pasture at any time, rather 
than take the more circuitous route of the road. 
While this spirit was at its zenith, and males and 
females were almost forgetting the fears and be- 
lief which they had cherished from their infancy, 
cfoe of the party, either to test their sincerity, or 
rercnge himself for what he deemed a disrespect 
fm the assertion of sights he had himself beheld, 
c»ffer«d to gire any one of the company two dd- 



lars who would stick a knife in the spirit tnm at 
ten o'clock at night. 

The daring of the company suddenly abated. 
A female, young, handsome, and remarkable for 
viracity of disposition, adcepted the challenge, 
and, notwithstanding the urgent dissuasions of 
her immediate friends, determined to perform 
the undertaking that rery erening. 

Haring furnished herself with the instrument, 
Mary and the anxious party hastened to the wall 
which separated the abdde of spirits from the 
road : again Mary was urged to quit her daring 
risitation, and reminded of the danger of intrud- 
ing upon the spirits. One youth, I nmember, 
was particularly solicitous for her to aroid the 
danger. But it was in rain— her pride was en- 
gaged—and as she passed the barrier she took 
with trembling hand the knife, and proceeded 
with rapid steps towards the dreaded tree. The 
white scarf was occasionally seen among tha 
high alders, as it floated out from her rapid pro- 
gress, and the noise of the brush, which she dis- 
placed, alone disturbed the silence of the place. 
Suddenly the dense rapours which had been 
hovering erer the centre of the land, were seen 
rolling in massy forms towards the tree, which at 
that time was riolently agitated, a piercings 
but short shriek from Mary was heard, and all 
was at rest. The rapours passed away; not a 
leaf upon the tree mored; the moon shone out 
with unusual clearness— but Mary did not return. 

Hours passed, and the anxiety of the party wai 
at the highest pitch. The youth who had endea- 
roured to hinder Mary's rash enterprize was de- 
tained by force from searching for her. Just at 
the dawn of day, the object of solicitude wis 
seen slowly returning by the same path by which 
she had entered. Her friends pressed forward 
with eager solicitude to welcome her return, and 
hear her recital, but, on riewing her, their cnri* 
osity was lost in amazement ; that night had iSone 
the work of years for her^her ghastly face and 
distended eye seemed t^ express no knowledge 
of those who were around her— and weeks 
elapsed before she was heard to speak OD any 
subject, and no entreaties could prerail on h«^ 
to utter a word of the erents of that awfbl m'gfal— 
nor was she erer known to pass tiie Spirit Pas- 
ture again. From what could be gathered from 
the broken sentences which she uttered in her 
disturbed sleep, she seemed to be in dread of 
being compelled by-some person to risit the pas« 
ture a second time; and, from the known legend 
of the time, no one doubted that a repetition of 
the risit by night, eren to touch the soil, woold 
be instant death— or, perhaps, worse. 

One.m<'™i°gf ^^^y >^ August fbUowiag 
the erent we hare mentioned, a large company 
persuaded Mary to join them in an excursion to 
the Gurnet, a long and high point of land, form- 
ing the outer barrier of Plymouth harbour, on 
which the light houses are situated— about seren 
miles firom the shore of Rocky Nook. The day 
was passed in rational mirth, and it wM not 
until hurried to theii: boat by the appearanea of 
a black cloud at Ihe eaitward, tel they disco . 
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the morning tbey had left the boat $o high on 
ltn4 that th^y mu9t wait uptil )ate in the (srening 
bffbr^ the tide would taj£e her off. Jtwasafter 
nine o'clock in the evening when they embarked, 
the cleudp had orerspread the horizon, and the 
wind was blowing almost a gale from the east- 
ward. They, howeyer, still cherished the hope, 
U the wind was directly astern, that they should 
preach home without any serious accident, but 
Ibf gale increased rapidly, and they were com- 
to haul down erery sail, and, to use a sea 
phrMe, scud under bare polest" 
Qwt young man was stationed in the bow of 
boat to look out for objects which the dark- 
nipsi of the night must have prevented his seeing, 
while another was stationed at the helm to keep 
)ltr before the wind. Keep hef* dead for yon- 
ifit light," said the man in the bows,^* and let Ply- 

Oipnth steeple open on the cripples" " How," 

said the hehnsman, " am I to see the steeple." 
Th0 pilot then hit on another method for direct- 
ing the hark.— If she will bear to luff at all, 
bring both lights of the Gurnet ifito one, and let 
h^rgoatthat" 
ShP accordingly ran a few minutes before the 
at a terrible rate, when the helmsman 
l^aiM th|i pilot in the bows to know what that 
light was occasionally hidden. It is the light 
in the Captain's house," said the pilot, " and the 
top of the salt works is #ery minute brought 
l»otwem that and us." ''We are furth^tothe 
■onth than that," said the helmsman, ''and 
yonderi tp the right, is th# salt work windmills, 
just shpwn by a flash of lightning." 

The pilot waited a ^ minutes, when he sud- 
dm^jr started up and eipBlaimed, *' Good God! 
yOQiipr light is in Bobbins' kitchen, and the 
ol^ect that obstructs it is the 3purit Tree— we 
are MAODg the breakers already, and two minutes 
will ^hrow us upon the rocks at the bottom of 
SpirU ^a$tur0," 

ISyery being on board seemed tojcling to each 
other wi& horror, ei;cepf Mary; she started from 
h^r |Lt the bottom of the boat, and, before 
any vneistafine covld be m^de, sb^ threw herself 
,inte the wa4^<»a-rin two minutes the boat had, 
alinost by a miracle, pa^ed the breakers, and 
was tkrpwn upon a nndy shore, upon which, 
althoifghsoaiewhat bruised, the passengers easily 
say e# themselres. Th^ immed iately discovered 
that they bad landiad about ten yards west of the 
Biilfmt Pasture shore — and were sensible that 
VhfVt Whethor alive or dead, must have been 
awept farther softih-east. Absorbed in anxiety 
for iMjplafe, they determined to enter the Spirit 
gf^^lM tf^^iat^ in the integrity of their inten- 
tionflv a safety against any attacks. They had 
net piioG#eded ^r when, by a flash of lightning, 
they diap^vesed the body of Mary, many yards 
f|9Pm th^ wateri with her limbs decently disposed, 
l^WC «P«& a biinnh of sea grass. The breath 
i/ki leftlier JMf-rbiit no marks of yioleoce was 
wen her. The wooien were, at first, 
4mM At diteoMdeg that h^ eletbyes were not 
iHMttetf* mm i kntm nf Mwry'i dr^of % 



fecond approach to that forbidden grpm^tgoop 
silenced all expression of surprise. M^xy waa 
buried in the public burying ground, and h«f 
story is now told as a caution to those who tre^t 
lightly the inhabitants of the SpirU P9^tvr§, 



THB BUTCHERfBmP* 
The great shrike, or butcher-bird, breeds a»» 
nually near my dwelling. It is one of our late 
birds of passa^je, but its arrival is soon mad* 
known to us by its croaking, unmusical voice, 
from the summit of some tree. Its nest is large, 
and ill-coocealed ; and during the season of in« 
cubation the male bird is particularly vi^lant 
and uneasy at any approach towards his sitting 
mate, though often, by his clamouring anxiety, 
he betrays it and her to every bird-nesting boy. 
The female, when the eggs are hatched, uailea 
her vociferations with those of the male, and fa« 
cilitates the detection of the brood. Both parent* 
are very assiduous in their attentions to their off- 
sprio^, feeding them loog after they have left the 
nest; for the young appear to be heavy, inactive 
birds, and little able to capture the winged ia* 
sects, that constitute their principal food. I 
could never observe that this bird destroyed 
others smaller than itself, or even fed upon flesh. 
I have hung up dead young birds, and even parte 
of them, near their nests ; but never foUnd that 
they were touched by the shrike. Yet it s^pears 
that it must be a butcher too; and that the naoM 
" laniut" bestowed on it by Gesner two hundred 
and fifty years ago, was not lightly given- My 
neighbour's gamekeeper kills it as a bird of pray ; 
and tells me he has known it draw the weak 
young pheasants through the bars of the breed* 
ing-coops^and others have assured me that thiay 
^ave killed them when banquetting on the c%Cp 
cass of some little bird they had captured. AU 
small birds have an antipathy to the shnke, be- 
tray anger, and utter the moan of danger, wbea 
it approaches their nest. I have often heard thia 
signal of distress, and, cautiously approaching to 
learn the cause, have frequently found that this 
butcher-bird occasioned it. They will mob, at^ 
tack, and driyo it away, as the^do the owl, as if 
fully acquainted with its plundering propeositiea* 
Linnaeus attached to it the trivial ^ithet " «apct^ 
&itor" a sentinel; a very apposite appellation, an 
this bird seldom conceals itself in a bosh, but flia 
perched upon some nppct spray, or in an open 
situation, heedful of danger, or watching for its 
prey. This shrike must be most nischinvoualy 
inclined, if not a predatory bird. May twentir^ 
third— A pair of robins have young opes in a 
bank near my dwelling : the anxiety and vooifia* 
ration of the poor things have three times thie 
day called my attention to the eanse of theie 
distress, and each time have I seen this hiJid 
watching near the place, or stealing away upop 
my approach; and then the tumult of tlM 
parents subsided ; but had they not experietneaA 
ij^ury, or been aware that it was mpditaM, all 
this terror and outcry would not haire tlMA 
excited.— .An English OrnUh^loguL 
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9» faar« a bonipentkmui, and eaMAiUy 
•teefttod ia tbe uabitiont of genteelity, aeNreir 
M lie ttBjF goed that I oan see ; for my waoder- 
iiifs thfoogfa life hare generally been on feot, 
Hke a pedlar; my taste has always inclined to 
grorel tewards nature and simplicity; and so, 
wkatmrer eiroomstances I have met with that 
ialerested my heart, have generally happened 
•aong the poorer and the less fortunate sort of 
people, in these circumstances, humble as I 
bave ewer demeaned myself, I hare sometimes 
hem ealled in te assist in many grare and so- 
Imn deliberations; and, though the fate of em- 
pires certainly did not depend on the result, these 
consoltations often bad much to do with the for- 
t«B6s and feelings of interesting beings, ^Yhose 
happiness in their own lowly circle was as dear 
to ^em as that of kings on their thrones; and 
whose simple sorrows, from whaterer they might 
ariee, had certainly nraeh less chance of toe sym- 
pathy of the world. 

It was when I was gone fbrth on one of my 
sammer-day trayelliags that I bethought me, as 
I plodded along, concerning the likely fate of 
eiie in whom I had always taken a special inte- 
rest ShcTwas a lassie-bairn when I knew her 
first; for I remembered her from an infant, and 
a bonni^ baby she was, and now she was a grown 
woman; and the last time I was in this part of 
the country I had an inkling of something con- 
ottraing her sent in at the corner of m>year, that 
flaw, as I thought on it, stirred up the prophesy- 
ings of my mind. Why a wandering old fool as 
1 was should thus concern myself, as I journeyed 
by the wayside, about a pretty blossom, like 
Jeaiiie SteTcnson, was certainly most unaccount- 
able: but human nature is a mystery; and thus 
it hath always happened to me, that, whilst the 
iewers of womankind hare for many years 
bloomed and faded around me, and rarious joys 
and grieft of others have interested me to wit- 
aeis, to me these hayc ever been matters of ex- 
terior contemplation, circumstances haying still 
interposed between me and this branch of expe- 
viMBtal philosc^hy. When, tiierefore, I got 
iBto the little sea*port which now lay before me, 
and drew near to the house where Jeanie's pa- 
rents dwelt, all the beauty of the Firth, which 
the town oyerlooked, could not abstract me from 
my own imeasy thoughts, or preyent an inyolun- 
tevy train of sombre anticipation, regarding the 
fate of one who was worthy to occupy the bene- 
Telent musings 6f an old man. 

When i eane to the door, which I knew it 
was expected 1 should seek as soon as I arriyed, 
I taw, by the yery dimness of the harass knocker, 
tlMt tfategs wKhin did not wear their usual bright- 
BMi; aad yet, inside, eyery thing appeared as 
fenDerly^aad I was receiyed with eyen more 
IteaCiMmMieoraality. etOl I thought an air 



of solemnity appeared in the countenane<Bt of 
my host and his wife : it seemed strange that f 
should find them thus seated in conclaye ^t that 
hour of tbe day in short, I seemed to have dis^ 
turbed them in the midst of some serious discus- 
sion ; and when Jeanie re-entered, ibr she had 
retired on first hearing me, I saw by her face 
that she had been crying. 

^* What's this that's among you, sirs," said |,a| 
they all remained silent ; " I hope no eyil dis- 
pensation has been sent to disturb the comfbrt of 
this happy house?'* 

" Every house that ever I kenned," saifl th^ 
old man, has at times a waft of unhappines4 
passing through it, as every heart tjiat liye».has 
its occasional pang. But take a seat, and speak 
to us, sir— Jeanie, there, is our subject; she was 
aye a great favourite of yours, ^nd you are well 
come to give her and us awt>rd of counsel." 

" What can this be now?'* I thought, as Jeanie 
again rose, and was about to retire. Her father, 
however, commanded her to tarr^; and, as I 
looked in the sad couqtenance of thp pretty 
youqg thing, and Hit koi^ brows and stern 
tboughtlltoess evinceai)y her mother, the whpl§ 
matter flash«i( at once on me ; for I had hea|rd of 
the crosses and troubles that her father had en- 
countered ; I knew that he h^ no ei^cellence in 
wordly craft ; and I saw that the two parents, in 
the dread and desperation of approaching pover- 
ty, had made up their minds to make merchaur 
dise of their only daughter. 

Postponing, however, any reply as long as I 
could, I only said, " Ye'U excuse me, Mr. ^jjp- 
venson, but its (ligher wisdom than mine t^§t 
you would need to apply to, if ye speak of coim- 
sel on family affairs." 

" It's needless to be modest abot^t it, Mr. Bal- 
gownie,"said the old man ; ** for there's the las- 
sie's eye fixed upon your face already, as if she 
expected you to take her part against her own 
flesh and blood, in favour of the wilfi|l fancies 
and wayward inclinations of youth. It's a solemn 
concern for my daughter there, sir; no les^ than 
a maidenly likitig to be dispose^, and a sober 
marriage to be composed ; and whether the qld 
and experienced, or the young and the |*om^tic, 
are likely to form the wisest judgment upon suc^ 
matters, I leave you this moment to profioupoe.** 

" They are likely to judge very differently, at 
least," I replied quietly; and I had no sooner 
spoken the words, than, happening to glance on 
the instant In Jeanie's face, the gleam of hopo 
that shot through the tears from her eye, alin9st 
took me by the heart to witness it. " It's i^ot for 
me to spealr," I continued, " upon so delicate a 
matter as this sweet lassie's happiness; h}^^ if 
you will have my opinion, ye'l^ be plea^e^ }q 
bemorecircumstantial anent the whole bus^pf^" 
ill tell you it all in three words," ija^ Jea- 
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ue*s motbnr, now ftrildBg in, ^ and it can be no 
B0W tale to a man of obseiration like yon. Since 
the weary tea became the grare of our fint-born, 
and Willie, my next, was laid, in his eighteenth 
year, in a drier and a nearer bed, and so the 
black door of death closed npon mnch of all that 
was dear to as in life, it was not to be expected 
bat that oar thoughts and oar hopes should be 
deeply set upon this bonnie lassie bairn; and 
that, how she should come to be mated and 
matched, and protected from the ricissitndes of 
a qold hearted world, gare us, as you may think, 
no little concern. It was not to be supposed, 
either, (hat a face like her's— although I say it, 
that's her own mother— could bo oHen seen in 
Brideport kirk, without lads and lorers to coret 
such as Jeanie. To young William Ptolomy, the 
brarest and brawest of all that came about her, 
it could not be said that for a time her father and 
I had any particular objection; although we 
knew that the poor lad had more hopes than 
haTiflgs, and more spunk and spice and pleasant 
manners, than any real present couTertible sub- 
stance. But, as the prorerb says, ^ every stick 
has its nick, and every Mnk has its reel,' and so 
Willie was dependant on nis father, and the 
seams and stitches of the old man's affairs hare 
begun to be o'er-dearly seen, it's feared that 
he'll soon hare to come to his hunkers, which 
will send the yoai\g lad to try further what his 
wits can do for him fiPrhi<Vye know, Dtftiinie, is 
but a lean rerersion for the keei^Hg of a pair 
man's wife; and so, times having changed to the 
unfortunate youth, as well as to ourselves, it be- 
hoves us to be raindfu' of our daughter's hap ; for 
it never does for twa misfortunates tocleek their 
wants together, or if they do, nill they will they, 
the progeny may come one day to the string and 
the wallet, and that would ill go down wi' the 
genty feelings of my daughter. 

^ Now, thm might be no occasion for haste in 
my Jeanie turning the back o' her hand on puir 
Willie Ptolomy, but an offer has come to her 
from another airt, which should in no case be 
hastily turned from our door. The Laird o' 
Greendykes is a green and gash man— forty- 
seven or thereabout will measure the tale of his 
years, and a thousand pund Scots, or thereabouts, 
maun be the least sum of the produce o' his rigs. 
It's no doubt a naturality that a young woman 
should like a young man to daut her and dandle 
her to kirk and fair; but it's few lasses that just 
gets the lad that rins most in their mind— espe- 
cially in thae uncanny times ; and if my daughter 
J eanie would just take the proffer of the Laird o' 
Greendykes, she would aye be sure of meal in 
the gimel, and cheese in the cbissit, a full awm- 
ry, and a plenished purse, and that's mair sub- 
stantial than toom love to a tocberless lass. Noo, 
take care. Dominie, what ye'U answer to that" 

Involuntarily, as I considered what I should 
•ay, I tdmed my eyes again to Jeanie's face, and 
I declare, as I scanned her anxious look, the very 
power of speech was for a time taken from me. 
** Far be it from me to interfere between parent 
mndohiU^ina ease like this," I laid at length; 



inasmuch as no man can answer for the ^fecti 
of the counsel that might be given this day. 
Tour daughter, that sits weeing there, is the 
real lamb of the sacrifice, that, being caught by 
the horns of the world's evil, now waiteth to be 
made an offering to MamoKm, the root of much 
onrighteoMiess. Te plunge the knife of sacti- 
fice into ayoung heart— to cut asonder the twin- 
ing tendrils of green affection, and thai iA the 
moment of another's misfivtune, is deubtleis n 
sore evil; but one," I added, catclang the ^ of 
her father, to which it were, perhaps, wisest 
for Jeanie patiently to submit, if her pazents 
think it best for their and her happiness, as obe- 
dience to them is nnquestionably her duty. To 
hers^, however, 1 would refer the maimer, for 
she alone can answer for the state of her own 
feelings, and the strength she can bring to meet 
the occasion. But is it really n e ces sar y, Mr. 
Stevenson, to be so instantaneous and categori- 
cal?" 

"It is, Mr. Balgownie," he said, for this is 
no newly mooted matter; and Ihe Laird o' 
Greendykes is getting to a peremptory in it, as it 
is the nature of a wealthy man to be, when be 
would have his own will; and mcMne than that, I 
have heard this very afternoon that old Mr. Pto- 
lomy has already gotten into some lawy^s grip, 
and that Willie, his son, is likely to be off to 
Heligeland, or some other place abi^oad, and 
where would my puir danghtw be then, wi' a 
ruined man and a land-louper? What say ye to 
that?" 

These aqe good wordly reasons, no doubt," I 
said, " for the worU is aye ready to punish a man 
for his misfortunes ; but your daughter" — 

" Mr. palgownie," interrupted he, " I expect- 
ed you to come more to the point. It's for from 
expedient, sir, for a roan of your sense to talk 
sentimental tropes before a young lassie, on an 
occasion like this, just to put evil thoughts into 
her head. It's hurtful, sir !— very hurtful." 

" If the happiness of life, Mr. Stevenson," I 
replied, " consisted only in full gimds of meal, 
and chksets of cheese, I would at once confeaa 
mjrself in the wrong ; but, though I acknowledge 
the value of these substantial comforts, I hare 
not forgotten that I once was young, and I have 
seen enough to know that there are seme hearts 
who cannot be satisfied with common husks, be 
they ever so plenty. Far be it from me, however, 
to argue against you ; hilt this poor young thia^ 
has her own thoughts, though she does not speak, 
and a maiden's tears are but a weak advocate 
against a father's wilL" 

The v^ tone of my reasoning afforded the old 
man a hint, or rather a key to unlock the breaat^ 
and so gain his point with his daughter. Appesd* 
ing to her feelings by a moving re pr es e ntation of 
his own declined circumstances, and the obligm- 
tiotts he had been under to the Laird of Grease 
dykes ; whenever he put her proposed mtarna^ff^ 
on the footing of a salvation to himself and 
wife in their present situation, and a happy pme* 
peot for their old age, the ooloor gradaaU^ 
turned to her cheek|her eiymwm diMf «a4 
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iMgan to gliftea with a noble resoltttkm, and 
rmag and knoftKng before her fitther and mo- 
ther, she f^re her hand to each, in tokm of her 
oooaent to become, on the folkywing week, the 
irife of Oihnoiir, widower of Greendykes. 

I wiinetted the loeDe with a tort of painful ad- 
niratioD, and the excitement of it was hardly 
crer when a tow and dnbions knock at the door 
again sent a paleness orer Jeanie's cheek, and 
seemed to startle her parents with an uneasy 
feeling. *<This is onlocky," said her father, 
''bat he must be admitted and plainly dealt 
with," for they all knew the knock to be that of 
William Ptolomy. 

Jeanie attempted not to rise; they all seemed 
transfixed for the moment ; and William,with the 
freedom of a lover and an old friend of the family, 
walked in. The moment I cast a look orer his 
handsome, manly figure, and obsenred the anxious 
intelligence of his eyes, as he cast them first at 
his sweetheart, and then towards her parents and 
me, I wishe^ myself fiur enough off; for I had 
always that wtoakn|ss about me, that I never 
could bear to be a witness of any sort of crusty. 

The youth took at seat, crossed his long hand- 
some limbs over each other, and cast his eyes 
again around him, with a look of stem and sud- 
denly-awakened suspicion. 

*^ Sorely," said he, with mildness, yet with 
pride," ill news must travel fast, when they get 
first to the doors of our dearest friends; and mis- 
fortune must be as bad as it is called, when it so 
soon turns their looks into shrinkmg dullness." 

Mrs. Stevenson hemmed twice le break the 
uneasy silence ; the old man pursed up his mouth 
for the utterance of a hard saying ; as for Jeanie, 
I was sitting next her, and I could hear the la- 
boured beating of her heart, plainer than the 
ticking of my own watch. 

^ If there's any thing unpleasant to be said, 
ain," said the youth again, let me hear it at 
once. I can hear any consequence of my father's 
troubles, if it does not come from Jeanie's own 
mouth. But she may as well speak me fair as 
kmg as I am in Brideport, whateyer may happen 
when I am away ; for I have just come to take 
farewell of her before I go to Heligoland." 

In that case, Mr. Ptolomy," said the old man, 
** ye'U have many years to spend, maybe, and 
many plans to work out for the making of your 
fortune; and seas will be to cross, and things to 
happen to us all that we cannot now foresee ; 
and if, when you are gone, a change shatM take 
place to our daughter Jeanie, it will only be 
what is naturally to be looked for in the course 
of things; and I just wish, Mr. Ptolomy, to speak 
to you candidly on sic a presumption, and to pre- 
pare your mind." 

The young man made no reply, but he looked 
ai if a candid cutting off of a man's right hand, 
or plucking out of his right eye, was not so plea- 
sant an operation to the suflerer as the honest 
operator might imagine. The old lady now 
struck in, and in the kindest terms appoJed to 
the yoiing man's own considerate good sense, to 
■»y;whethir» in the present ttate of hi* prospeotty 



it would not be much better for him te relinquish 
any present idea of her daughter ; and whether, 
if an advantageous offer $hould come to Jeanie 
while he was gone, it would not be much better 
for her to take it than to be waiting on a for- 
away uncertainty and a wanworth ? 

I saw the cold sweat break upon his brow, at 
the youth gave a civil response to these foir 
speeches. " And now," said the old man, jocosely, 

as the matter is settled so comfortably and with 
a good understanding, and William Ptolomy will 
be going over the sea, maybe to make a great 
fortune, far bigger than our puir Jeanie ought 
to think of, and no doubt to marry soine great 
lady far abroad some other day; as Jeanie and 
him hae been auld acquaintances, and lad and 
lass as I may say, we better leave them for twa 
minutes to take their farewdL Teung f<^ will 
be young folk, and it'll be all right by-and-bye.'* 

The old lady did not immediately relish this 
proposal, yet she made no oi^position, and we all 
rose to leave the room. Mechanically I moved 
on, being the last ; but, just as I got to thedoor, 
I found my arm tremulously grasped from behind, 
and Jeanie, shutting the door hastily before me, 
begged me, as a friend of the-family, who had 
known her from an infant, to return and see 
her througb this hour of trial. What should I do 
in a scene like this?— yet I could not refuse; and 
the distressed giri led me back to my seat. 

The young man cast his arms round him oaco 
or twice, and wiped his face repeatedly as he 
again sat contemplating Jeanie, like eoe who 
was gradually awakening himself irem a dream* 
" This is, indeed, a change," he at length said, 
bitterly; ^* but, before I go, I should just like to 
know, Jeanie, what hand you have had in this 
affair?" 

I think, William— I think"-«he tried to say, 
but her mouth was parched—*' that you might 
know me better by this time than to ask me such 
a question. Tou heard what my father and mo- 
ther said; but you do not know half, nor you 
cannot know." 

** Your father has a clear and a ready sight inle 
the tendency of the world's mislM4[>s," said the 
youth, ^ but it cuts deep— deep, Jeanie, that thie 
should come upon me at no other time but the 
day of adversity, and that you should be the first 
to do an unkind act, and the last to say a kind 
word to me in the hour of misfortune. But I see 
it is all settled; so farewell, Jeanie, and let ue 
part in kindness." 

I led her up to the young man, and she pnt her 
hand into hk, but seemed unable to speak. I 
again offered to retire, but she held me firm by 
the arm. 

Do yeu mean, then, Jeanie," he said, " that 
this is to be the end of all our long iralks by the 
Bride's Pass, and all our pleasant purposes for 
foture days, and all the gMea and blessed 
dreams, and the more blessed words that have 
passed between you and me?" 

They were o'er pleasant for this anoertain 
world, William; and my heart teldme^ in strange 
foreboding, efen then, that thty were o'er haj^ 
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tf^^omU^Bm- DQBotblaiQ«me,WilUam,biit ' 
t]^ qfmwitk pity whfim yoa m far away,(«r 
1 mbut » ttog in Um powor of Providance and 
w my own— IwppuiMa and my own cboioe in 
tbff wprld IP not for ine« Oh ! Blr. Balgownie," 
the almost tcreawd. will you net speak for ma 
t$ Wiiliaqi) for I can no more;" and, laying her 
hfff^ on my wrm$ »be took the woman's resooree, 
i^id priad like a bairn. 

I ei^plaioed to^the young man, ai well as I 
<mld, how that Air. and Mrs. Steyenson, with 
tba anxiety of parents, and the foresight of expe^ 
rieoce* had seen and represented to their dangh- 
tar, m my hearing, the danger of indulging ai&o- 
tions where circumstances did not warrant the 
looking forward to an union provided for by the 
Wual indispensables of life; except in a contin- 
g/M way, and such as iuTolred great uncertainty, 
both as to time and manner, of which no one 
, Qonid or ought to speak, with any predication. 
That, therefore, hard as it might appear, it was 
the duty of the young to submit as they mi^ht to 
t)ie judgment of the old, aod particularly to the 
WiU of considerate parents ; for that I had seen 
i|i my time that it was the nature of the circum- 
stances of this life often to crush aud stifle the 
desires ef the heart These things I spoke, not 
without some misgivings as to their just appli- 
cation, when I looked at the distressed young 
couple beforo me, and thought of the motives of 
Jeanie^B &ther and of the Laird of Greendykes, 
of whom I knew nothing. But I had no sooner 
concluded, than Mr. Ptobmy took my hand, and 
pjresaiag it warmly, thanked me for my explana- 
tiottt and for the manner in which I had strength- 
ened him to resign an interesting being, of whom 
ho had never thought himself really worthy, and 
to give up one for ever whom he should rather 
die than ever be the means of bringing into the 
degrading hardships that might attend his own 
unoortain fortune. 

By this time Jeanie had also recovered strength ; 
and when they again stood up to say their last 
WDrd, and to take their ultimate farewell, they 
leekfd so sadly, yet so proudly resolute, and their 
iMolntion seemed to cut so deeply into each of 
their hearts, that I was unable to stand. to look at 
them, and, tearing myself away, walked to the 
opposite window. Here, hiding myself behind 
the ourtain, I heard the bitterwhisper of parting 
regret— the half-expressed hope that they would 
sometimes think of each other when far asunder 
— the half-admitted embrace, repeated till it 
alarmed themselves— oikI the last choking sob of 
stppressed agony I 

I heard him rush towards the door; I heard it 
close behind bim. The father and mother were 
both again In the room ere I was aware. Jeanie 
stood where William had left her, like a pale 
statue; but I saw by her countenance that the 
cord had been too much tightened. At length 
she aeemed to awaken suddenly, and rushing to- 
wards her mother, she buried her head in her lap, 
aad bmatinle a torrent of tears. 

I could not remain longer in the house. The 
MM OTODiDg, however, I aought the old maa I 



ag^, and triad to eonvisoe him of the cniatt]F» 
if not dan^, of his insisting m this matohi birt 
ha was deaf to my reasoning. Povorty, lika 
riches, often aggrmtes onnalnrally the sidisli 
principle, and hardens the heart I went and 
lodged in the inn ; and shortly after d^dight, on 
the following morning, I was already on my way 
from the town of Brideport ^ * * 

The winter had come and gone after this, ai)4 
the bng days of summer, of the foUowing yeaiv 
were passed by me in a di£forent part of the 
country* so that it was ftiU the harvest of the 
second twelvemonth, before my wanderings lad 
me again to the seaward heights ot Brideport 
The afternoon was grey and drowsy, a spitting of 
rain held a threatening parley with my eveniaj; 
resolves, and although I was aware that a drench* 
ing was a dispensation that seldom proved mor- 
tal, I begun to wish exceedingly that I was sola 
and dryly seated at John Stevenson's chimney 
cheek. 

I had not got thus for without thin|png serious- 
ly, and not without sadness pf M reeoUectioiis 
and former scenes; and as I wended along, I 
began to wonder exceedingly in what condition 
I should now find those, if alive, for whom my 
heaK was much interested. My dull cogitatione 
were slightly disturbed by the quick pattering of 
a pair of bare feet by my side, and, lifting up my 
eyes upon an old-fashioned country mailing and 
policy which I found myself passing, I asked the 
bare-fooled urchin who kept running beside ma 
to whom it might belong. 

It'll belapf , I'm thinking," said the boy, to 
ane Mr. Gilmour. Ye'll maybe have heard of 
the Laird of G reendykes, that owns the ship ca'd 
the Bonnie Jeanie. He's an aulder man than 
my father, yet the tither year he was married to 
the bonniest young lady in a' Brideport, and she 
sits in a seat just foment the minister, in the auld 
kirk at the town-end." 

And is the lady's father and mother still aliva 
and well ?" I inquired of the gabbing boy. 

" Oo, gaun about, weel and hearty," said the 
boy. " Now, here's the laird's gate, made out o' 
the jaw-bones o' a whaal: odsake, sir, but a 
whaal maun be a big fish to hae jaws like that." 

" True enough, my man," said I, gfving a white 
sixpence to the clattering callant; but that'll 
buy something to set tby ain chafts a wagging." 
The bit boy gave a grin at the sight of the siller, 
and, taking to his heels with as much gratituiie 
as could be expected of mankind, I proceeded 
thankfully up the laird's avenue. 

I knew Jeanie's neatness by the appearance 
of the door-step, and still more by the trig com- 
fort of the old-fashioned parlour ipto which I was 
ushered. W hen she came to me, there was mora 
than surprise and cordiality in the look with vriiich 
I was recognised. She had been little more than 
two years married, and yet her air was staid and 
matronly, like a woman of forty, and her pretty 
countenance wore almost the shade of mdanchd- 
ly.— That melancholy deepened, and becaiM 
more decided as we proceeded to convafse. 
The chief purpose of my marriage waa ca^ 
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^oMf •btaiaMl/* laid the^ for my iktlier aiMi 
mother lire in oomfort aBd without anxiety. An 
for mjrself) as far as the world's goods go^ I hare 
erery thing I can wish fer^and I hare a hoftband 
whom I aho regard as a father^ who is to me the 
kindest of men, and would lay the hair of his 
head amongst ray feet. But in this world some- 
thing always appears to be wanting, and if I 
could cmly hare heard that he was happy, and 
had obtained some measure of prosperity, then I 
might— but why should I stilt think of him ^ When 
I know it is almost sinful— you know who I 
mean—?" 

I saw her lip beginning to tremble, as she 
s|>oke of William Ptolomy, but, after allowing 
her a few moments repose for her feelings^ I 
said, " Pray go on, Jeanie^ I mean Mrs. Gilmour | 
pray proceed) and let me know what has become 
of him." 

" That is just what I am uncertain of mjrself/' 
■he went on—*' and anxious I am to hear con- 
oeming him this night, for I expect news from 
Heligoland; but I had best tell you from the be- 
ginning, as far as I know." 

It was a dreadful interval to me from the 
time you left Brideport till the day fixed for my 
marriage with Mr. Gilmour. Had William got 
away immediately after that sad interriew, and 
been out of the town, and beyond the chance of 
my seeing him for years, I might hare been more 
composed to the change t was fated to undergo. 
But something happened, in the mean time, to 
his father's affairs; he was too honourable to 
allow the old man to bear alone the scaith and 
the seom of the world, or to deserfliis parent in 
tbe day of calamity ; and so the ship had to sail 
Without him, and he was left to linger in Bride- 
port, to witness the last prop of his hopes' ptilled 
lap by the roots, and to get over as he could the 
day of sore evil. It was a bitter, bitter draught 
William Ptolomy had to drink- to sec his worthy 
father a broken man in his old age, himself re* 
diiced to the state of a fortuneless adventurer^ 
who could not even be suffered to try the' world 
ia a foreign land ; and me, the dearest hope of 
his heart, turning my back on him in the day of 
trouble, and about to be married to a braw rich 
laird) and a creditor of his desponding father* 
On the day of my marriage, as he told a friend 
from whom I afterwards heard it, he took his so- 
litary seat on a hill overlooking the town, and 
thought, as he watched, that he saW tbe green 
world, and all that it contained for him, buried 
before his eyes. If his heart did not altogether 
break that day, it received a rent in its tehderest 
part* that— it will be happy, happy for my peflce^ 
if it does not cvarty him to an unripe grave." 

I allowed Mrs. Gilmour time for the hatura) 
aorrbw that here broke out, after which she went 
OD, though with a trembling voice. 

** My wedding day was a heavy day to me; but 
Mr. Gilmour j my husband that's now, was kind 
and considerate, atid so were my father and mo- 
ther,and that helpedme bettero*et*theday of trial. 
Bttt what texed nie neint, was nty foar that 
WiUiam w«Bkl iMt b^ ivpiMrtad to Mte it oMi 



of the erdmary teorifieeii that the heart ha^ m%h 
to make to die evil eircuniitaiices of (hii Uufhl 
world. He never absented hin»elf tnth hh 
father's counting-house, hut he began to gd 
about Brideport with a heartless and lifttlM 
look, while at times a strange restless v^ildflM 
was observed in his eye, and he was seen often 
to look, with a sad and ominous despondency, 
towards the sea that tumbled under the rocks 
where he was wont to walk. To me, all this was 
unspeakably distressing ; for on Sunday in the 
kirk, from which he never absented himself 
while sitting hearing the word beside my husband, 
I dared not look up towards the minister for fear 
I should catch his eye, which was sure to be fixed 
on me ; and then, God help me, I often watched 
him myself— for we then lived in Brideport, and 
he seemed to take a pleasure in lingering near 
the house, or in wandering up the bum-iidd, 
^where, in our happy days, we used to walk in the 
summer evenings. His friends tried to rouse 
him, but all was in vain ; for his father's affairs 
would not admit of him engaging to any^ extent 
in the pursuits of ambition. Indeed*, every thing 
went wrong with the family ; and, to sum up all, 
his poor father began to take refuge in a di^p of 
drink, and William at length seemed to hate 
become the prey of shame and despair. 

" At last he got off to Heligoland, and thence, 
I believe, to somewhere in Germany ; and plea^ 
• sant accounts came home of his returned activity^ 
and his success in retrieving his father's affairs^ 
But later news from him were more Sad and 
sombre ; for with all his activity to do his best, 
the decline of his health is too evident, and I 
am unable to repress my inward apprebensionti 
I dare not think of what I fear, nor do I eter 
mind dreams ; but I have dreamed of him three 
several times these last three nights, and I candet 
get it out of my head all day, that I am to hear 
some hasty news." 

The words were scarcely out Of her month, 
when, starting at a sound which did not appear 
to me to be very loud, she cried—" Bless me^ 
what a heavy knock at the door !" 

So much had the apprehension of evil tak^ft 
hold of her, that she was unable to open the letter 
that was new put into her hand. I opened it for 
her. My countenance betrayed the truth— W il« 
liam Ptolomy was no more !— and he i*ras eveil 
buried in a foreign land. 

Consolation is not easily effected in thefir^ 
moments of sorrow. In this case, my attempt! 
were more than usually vain; for I could not 
divest the pretty young wife of the idea, that* 
whether she had acted right or not, she had beefi 
the unhappy instrument of breaking Wntiani 
Ptolemy's heart. Her reflections on the sup* 
posed event— had she, instead of doing as shA 
did, united her fate with his, supported his mitid 
in the time of his calamity, and encouraged him, 
by her love^ in the vigour of his day8-<-wer^ M 
bitterly sorrowed as they were now unavaill^j 

But time, after all, under the bontimitecd ^ 
health, gradually skins orer the ftcfrest #6«MII 9t 
thd he^ AdoM )re«ti ^ftM^ aWaf^lM I 
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finnid Mn. Oilmoar ftllerwwdi a DNLtronly, a 
frutM, mud, vpoo the wbole, a contented 
Her parents were still liring, bappy in their M 
age, in the oomibrU of the woridy and the hopeftd 
adnnmtien of her and her family; and, as for 
hmmAff oonscioas of hanag acted tiiroughoot 



frtwi a principle of daty, she ealyre re r teJ to pMil 
trying erents, as many haye to recall in their 
laatare years, occaskmaOy with thoughts of mo* 
ralisiag regret, the unexpected haps of their ewii 
fortane, and the painfnl heart-woiuidings whic^ 
they snifored in their youth* 



C. B. IiESIiIE, B. A. 



liXSLis stands high in the rank of onr painters 
<of domestic scenes, on subjects connected with 
Vfe and manners. He is all nature, not common, 
but select— all life, not muscular, but mental. 
He delights in delineating the social affections, 
in lending lineament and hue to the gracefttl 
duties of the fire-side. No one sees with a truer 
C9« the exact form which a subject should take ; 
and BO one surpasses him in the rare art of in- 
iq>iring it with sentiment and life. He is always 
«asy, elegant, and impre8si7e : he studies all his 
pictures with great care, and, perhaps, nerer 
puts a pencil to the canras till he has painted 
tbo matter mentally, and can see it before him 
shaped out of air. He is fuU of quiet vigour : he 
approaches Wilkle in humour, Stothard in the 
Micacy of female loreliness, and has a tender- 
XMss and pathos altogether his. own. His action 
is easy : there is no straining : his men are strong 
in mind, without seeming to know it, and his 
women hare sometimes an alluring naivete, and 
unconscious loTeliness of look, such as no other 
painter rirals. 

It is so easy to commit extraragance— to make- 
men and women ware their arms like wind-mill 
wings, and look with all their might— nay, we 
see this so frequently done by artists who beliere, 
all the while, that they are marrellously strong 
in things mental— that we are glad to meet with 
a painter who lets nature work in a gentler way. 
and who has the sense to see that Tiolence is not 
dignity, nor extraragance loftiness of thought. 
We could instance many of the woiks of Leslie 
in confirmation of this: nor are his pictures 
which reflect the manners and feelings of his 
natire America more natural w original than 
^ those which delineate the sentiments of his 
^^I^Dtod land. In this he differs from the best 
j^^lei^lQriters: they are strong upon trans- 
atlantic earth, but the moinent they set their 
foet vpon British ground, their spirit languishes^ 
and much of their original rigour expires. We 
are inclined, indeed, to look upon some of Lea- 
lie's English pictures as superior eren to those 
which th^ remembrance of his natire land has 
awakened. Roger de Corerly going to Church 
amid his Parishioners— Uncle Toby looking into 
the dangerous eye of the pretty Widow Wadman, 
and sundry others, are all marked with the same 
nature and truth, and exquisite delicacy of feel- 
ing. He touches on the most perilous topics, 
Initaiways carries them out of the region of rul- 
garity into tht ai9 of genitii. itisinthis 



fine sensibility that the strength of WiUde and 
Leslie lies : there is a true decorum of nature in 
all ihey do ; they nerer pursue an idea into ex- 
traragance, nor allow the characters which they 
introduce to orer-act their parts. In this, Leslie 
differs from Fuseli, who, with true poetic per- 
ception of art, seldom or erer made a true poetic 
picture : Leslie goes the proper length, and not 
one step farther; but Fuseli, in his poetic race, 
always ran far past the winning-post, and got 
into the regions of extraragance and absurdity* 
When Leslie painted Sancho Panza relating his 
adrentures to the Duchess, he exhibited the dy 
humour and witty cunning of the Squire in his 
face, and added no action : when Fuseli painted 
the Wires of Windsor thrusting Falstaff into the 
bucking-basket, he represented Mrs. Ford and 
Mrs. Page as half-flying: tlie wild enei^y^th 
which they do their mischierous ministering, it 
quite out of character with nature, with Shak* 
speare, and with the decorum of the art. 

The pictures of Leslie are a proof of tiie fhncy 
and poetry which lie hidden in ordinary things, 
till a man of genius finds them out. With math. 
of a Bnrus-like spirit, he seeks subjects in scenes 
where they would nerer be seen by ordinary 
men. Some of his brethren single out notiiiag 
but the most magnificent themes for the pencil, 
as if their object was to show how low their flight 
is, compared to the height which the matter re- 
quires': but it is the pleasure of Leslie to take 
sueh subjects as are fit for mortal skill to deline- 
ate— which are out of the common road, becanta 
th^ are common, and to treat them in a way 
which surprises us with unexpected pleasurea, 
and far exceeds our hope. His judgment is equal 
to his genius. His colouring is lucid and harmo- 
nious ; and the character which he impresses ia 
stronger still than his colouring. He tells his 
story without many figures: there are no moba 
in his compositions: he inserts nothing for the 
sake of effect : all seems as natural to the scene 
as the leaf is to the tree. His t>ictures from 
Washington Irring ire excellent: <*Ichabod 
Crane" haimts us; '* Dutch Courtship" m erer 
present to our fancy; Anthony Van Corlear 
learing his Mistresses for the Wars," is both 
ludicrous and affecting ; The Dutch Fire-side," 
with the negro telling a ghost story, is os^tal, and 
Philip, the Indian Chief) Deliberating," ia m 
figure w(»thy of Lysippus« 

We wish Leslie would seek more than be does 
tesubiteotsiAtfaopottiyof thoooMtrri thm 
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•remoreof aattoi^ to tmi kts foelkicaintiM 
•oogi of Sootitnd akne tban would form a gal* 
Ifliy. The knaget coBtained in that splendid 
nunstrelsy are defined and graphic, and are of 
mil characters and kinds : all is Umned risibly to 
the eye : you see men's faces, and hear them 
apeak— nay, the rery place where the story is 
laid is giren to the lifl^ An artist would hare 
really less to do in giring shape and colour to 
these ririd embodimenti of the northern muse, 
than in making pictures where he had to provide 
all that is to render them beautiful. We are 
induced to point to the north for another reason 
than the exquisite lyrics of Caledonia.— Leslie, 
we are told, is of Scottish extraction, and has a 
liking to Alhyn's hills of wind*" But we hare 
no wish to lure his mind wholly from his native 
America, to which his genius is an honour: 
there are poets acr. «s the Atlantic whose strains 
abound with pictures according to his spirit. 
Liet him paint what he likes — and what he likes 
alone : he can do nothing that will be unwel- 
come. We may look for many paintings from 
his hand* for he is but a young man. 



OHglMl. 

KOOR8 OF COUUfADA. 

The refined and elegant gallantry, which made 
tiie Jfoors of Grenada famous through all Eu- 
rope, forms a singular contrast, when viewed in 
comparison with the ferocity natural to all those 
of Africa. Those Moslems who, in battle, es- 
teemed it a glorious proof of their address if they 
could cut off with dexterity the beads of the slain, 
which they fastened to their saddles, and exposed 
bloody upon the battlements of their towns and 
the gates of their palaces— those turbulent war- 
riors, who scorned to acquire the arts of peace, 
and were ever ready to revolt against their kings, 
to depose, and to assassinate them— were, yet, 
the tenderest^ the most submissive, and the most 
passionate of lovers. Their wives, although little 
better than slaves, became, when they were be- 
loved, queens and goddesses to those whose 
hearts they possessed. It was to please them 
that glory was pursued. To daazle their eyes, 
to win their approbation, life and fortune were 
wasted in emulous efibrts to triumph in the lists, 
<Nr on the field, and to sparkle at the feast Thif 
singular union of mildness with cruelty, of deli- 
cacy with barbarism, this passion for the meed 
of valour and constancy— can the Moors be sup^ 
posed to bare caught it by imitation from the 
Spaniards? or the Spaniards from the Moors ? it 
is difficult to determine. But, when we consider 
that the Arabians were distinguished by no such 
characteristic in their native seats in Asia, and 
still less in Africa, in which they were naturaliz- 
ed by conquest, aiid that, since their expulsion 
from Spain, they have lost every vestige of the 
romantic and amiable manners of chivahry, one 
must rather incline to the supposition that they 
•wed this lore and delicacy of sentiment towards 
their woidmi to thA Spanlardi* Howfrer thli 



may be, the ladies of Grenada were worthy of 
love ; they w«re, perhaps, the most ehamung 
women in the world. An Arabian historian,* 
who wrote at Grenada, in the year 1376 of our 
era, in the teign of Mahomet the Old, q>eaki 
thus of these lovely females:— 

" They are all beautifuL But their beauty, 
which is, at first, striking, acquires still more 
effect from their fine and graceful figures. They 
are above the middle size ; and no where is an 
handsomer shape to be seen. Their long black 
hair descends to their heels. Their teeth are re-^ 
splendently white, and their liberal use of the 
most exquisite perfumes gives their skin a fresh- 
ness and lustre which none of the other Moslem 
ladies possess. Their deportment, their dance,* 
and all their motions have in them a graceful 
soilness, a careless gaiety, which heightens their 
other charms. Their conversation is sprightly, 
their understanding acute, and the delicacy of 
their wit is often displayed in happy sallies, and 

The dress of these women, like that of the 
ladies of Persia and Turkey, consisted of a long 
linen tunic, bound with a girdle, a deliman with 
strait sleeves, large white drawers, and slippers 
of morocco leather. The stuffs were all extreme- 
ly fine, and commonly embroidered with gdd, 
silver, and pearls; their hair -was bound in 
tresses, and floated on their shoulders. A small, 
but very rich bonnet on the head, sat under an 
embroidered veil which flowed down to the 
knees. 



gWAIiIiOWS* 
Wx were going to say, that every body is ac- 
quainted with the swallow, but in fact, there are 
few who know, that there are four kinds of swal- 
low, perfectly distinct in plumage and habits. 
There is the sand-martin, who excavates his nest 
in a sand-bank ; the twittering blue-bodied swal- 
low, who builds in our chimneys; the house- 
martin, who nestles in the upper angle of a win- 
dow, or under the jutting roof; and the long- 
winged, active swifts, known by their dark 
plumage, and their circling, in calm evenings, 
at a great height. They aU live upon insects. 
The chimney-swallow is a perfect pattern of 
maternal affection: from morning to nifht, 
during the whole summer, she is continualljr 
skimming close to the ground, hunting forties 
for her young brood. Bewich gives an amusing 
aceount of a swallow that had become q0e 
attached to the children by whom he was reared. 
They used to go out to the fields together, the 
bird being permitted to fly wherever he wished ; 
but be kept always circling above them wher- 
ever they went. When one of the children 
caught a fly , he called the swaUow with a whistle, 
when it immedialely descended, and perched on 
the hand of the child, who had the fly prepared 
for him. 

* AM AMslls Wn^lksbiiM Atesasal, ttistatn, m 
Apbks tttaafcrift la ths SssdrisL 
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A tmtk iirl Wif fUattiit dowti i itroUa- 
A brMd eidfci RreMi: tM nMoli wif Hlfh illhHflit 

iM Uaiea Ibe «m»r wliU hfef pire eool bent 
Ai It laj ■leeping, like • ehild forgiven 

Some little fault, who on Ita parent'! breatt 

Pillows ib head, and sobf itself to rest 

And ill ihit Mat iHrBtn ibree— a mild old bilri, 

A \m\f mtide^, and d tedUft boy : 
Notbint tbey stid, and tiMtb eacll ebtek wtf wtai 

Tbeir eyes were gleaming wlib unearthly Joy ; 
Their hands were cla^d, as If in silent prayer— 
l4iey commuhed with their heavenly Father there ! 

tbd liHgHty ritet blowing sloWly on- 

TM dbftlHlike e«lbi— ihe bldt and doddMM fty^ 
UtiMng baspeak of violenee or wrong, 

Nor the soft brightness of the maid's blue eye; 
Tet His their blessed, angel*envled doom 
*t6 Win the crown and palm of martyrdom ! 
« 

r»r UMy afe foUowera of Hiai. frhd b«M 
For them, for all, man's bitter curse and pala ; 

For this, without a sail, or helm, or oar. 
Must they be drifted onwards (o the main, 

Condemned to perish bn the faf - off wave, 

WltllttQt Ms friend to sympathise 9t ftave! 

Five days have past, and sdll the viettflis livasw 
Feeble and speechless in the bark they lie, 

Famlsh'd^and parch'd, ond yei they do not grief e, 
Hot feet the throb of thrilling agony ! 

'ifhdir dfooghts are anchor*d ttn feternol thln|i-s 

TBiit friend and gadrdiad id the Klttg ctf Hlhii. 

The tempest bunts ! upon the mnrky deep 
That small boat tosses wildly to and fro~ 

Now mounting upward on the watery steep. 
Now plunging 'mid the coral rocks below : 

It striken I the MartyrT eartbiy ties are riven, 

And thair freed spirits softr away to Heaves I 

^^t\B eariy inorn—a flood of rosy light 
U stttdlning through the portdls of the eakt, 

6lMiing dway the shadows of the night, ^ 
lavdlag the skylark in her lowly nest: 

The wind is hushed: the fearful storm is o'er, 

And the spent billow faintly leaves the shore. 

A dotpte is lying on the ihell-Arewh strahd, 
91ird#n there and left by the retlHtig ild^ 

im ebon erbst IS in his M-doeed handi 
Blaas'd emblem of the faith for which he die4- 

And on his breast is bound a parchment scroll, 

6od*8 gracious message to man's sin-stain'd sonl. 

Aid half^lad taeil tnd boys are sfandirtg by, 

Who mourn the atrlpling's metancheiy 
Their Ibces beaai with holy charity. 

Though rude their speech and all uncouth their gah; 
Biit much they feat 16 touch the sacred Book, 
iM# dare on its mysteribns sign! tb look. 

•A tiaw*worB seei*, whose white and scanty hair 
^ And hoary beard, as by the west wind stirredi 
, Play'd with the soft and fiagrapce-breaihing air, 

^/leir simple talk and exclamations heard; 
idilllrtg— fbt he was wlfter thttn the rtet— 
B« i0of ibe hU thtm bff the Martyr's brtoit 

Ha reads, bd wadps ! ah, whence tiMt Ug rotud latr 1 
The light is gnsbing o'er his thoughtful soal ; 

The patrlercb bends his knee in childlike prayer* 
And knows the truth and yields to its control— 

Add bidd hll Pdgatf brothdrs seek abdvb 

Another Deity, »A« ruia tobs / 



crcNri, M# wdBffiodmtii^wtfdi MllM 

Of faiihliU mr^ la thy atarbh*d Mti I 

From out of evil thda dcrlvwt foad 
The iavage tribes receive the CbrisUan*i eradd ; 

iThe Nitons bow iheir proiid wilts In (he doai: 
b God } the Britdbd Is Thy m^HtUii 



THB IiOtra< SBIP* 
it mis tiM^m, 



Dasp in the silent waters, 

A thousand fbihotes low. 
A gdtfdnt ahi0 Uei t)e»lshln|^ 

Btte Ibtidbred uiti igo. 

There dre pale na io#efi wtadMii 

Around her port- boles nowi 
And spars and shining coral 
Encrust het* gallant pra^. 

Vpoti tbi old dt6k bledmriftl, 
Whitd bones nnbnrkd sUlia* 

WhUe In the deep hold blddoi 
Are oasks of ruby wiati 

There ard IdlWI. dWSffj iM dlflblM, 

Hung on the cabin wall. 
And many a curious dagger; 

Bdt f&si hai apbildd fhani «. 

AtidednOilsbdthbfdaftdi 

That Went ae boMly fMii 
With the red flag of Old ^nt^and« 

To bravo the stormy Noru 1 

There were blessings poured npon her 
^hea from her port sdiiei^ shd, 

And praybrs and anxlood #dbtilfli 
Went #1111 bet raf tiift diii 

And onte she sent hone IfUdnl 
, And Joyous ones were thbyi 
bashed but with ft>nd remembranaa 
Of fticnd^ so far away. 

Ah I many a hanrc wdt pMpff 
That evening when they eanwi 

And many a lip pressed I 
On a beloved name ! 



ffd#mcieiHoie#horMd( 
DeeoMd ibr bblow the watt. 

That chUd« and sire, dad lovdri 
Bad found a seaman's grave I 

M b6w thdt ittiiih tfbi j> 

Kone knew, taf « HiM oh llgh,^ 
No islaud heafd her cdnwnii 

Na other bark was nigh* 

We only know from Englknd 
BM sailed fai- o*^r the malii-* 

Wd ohiy kdo# td England 
BhdBdtdteiaM again. 

And eyeo grew dim with wateUan 

That yet refused to weisp ; 
And yedfs #ete sped! In fio^hg, ' 
9drttdliigaf»onitBe'd«d^; 

It gnw an old mas*a stdry 

Upon their native sbora— 
dod rest those souls in ^eaYan 
Wild net dhMttilldtfSMt 
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THE TRUJIHPH OF THE FANBAIVC^O. 



Ths sceuo of my story is laid in a Tillage, or, 
more properly speaking, a small town in the 
south of France, in what part precisely I bold it 
nnnecessary to the object I have in view to state, 
with the geographical accuracy of Neddy Bray, 
its situation and boundaries, haying an idea that 
SQch minuteness would not impart the least into- 
xest to my subject, nor be very desirable to my 
readers, for whom it is enough to know, that the 
place in question was the residence of certain 
individuals, some circumstances of whose life 
serve for the illustration of the title of my piece. 

Of these, the first I shall introduce to notice 
is Madame Folignac, an amiable, giddy, rich 
widow, just turned of twenty. — Grace was inber 
step, heaven in her eye, and she was perfect in 
form and feature. A more sprightly mad-cap 
nature never sent into this breathing world ; she 
might have bestridden the gossamers that idle in 
the wantcm summer air, if tyrant custom did not 
prohibit ladies from equating in that manner, and 
not have fallen, so light was the heart encased in 
ber beautiful person ; yet she was of a kind and 
nfiectionate disposition, and that same tongue, 
which could say the most cutting things that wit 
and love of mischief could inspire, would apply 
so sweet a balsam to the wounds she made, that 
ber victim gladly courted the worst pains she 
could inflict to enjoy the deliciousness of the cure. 
Many a time would the lustre of those lovely 
eyes, that seemed only made to beam with joy, 
or sparkle with deh'ght and mirth, be dimmed 
with tears of sympathy; and those cheeks, which 
appeared only formed for smiles to wanton on, 
be clouded with apprehension, or moistened with 
the dews distilled from feelings' fount, at the sup- 
plication of distress, or the cry of suffering hu- 
manity. She was beloved by all, save by some old 
maids, who are jealous of every body, and think 
their sex does not reach its perfection until it 
arrives beyond the knowing and experienced age 
of forty ; though her best friends wished that she 
would ** allay with some cold drops of modera- 
tion her skipping spirit." 

At an early age, in accordance with the en- 
treaties of her only remaining parent, her father, 
she had become the wife of Monsieur Folignac, 
a rich man of sixty; probably because she had 
never seriously thought of marriage, and, quite 
as probable, because she knew any opposition of 
her's would be unavailing, and that wealth was 
not without its charms, though bestowed by the 
trembling hand of age. Madame Folignac was 
a reasonable woman. Candour obliges me to 
acknowledge, that during the first year of the 
nuptials of this personification of May and De- 
cember, she teazed her liege lord in the most 
unpardonable manner ; but Monsieur Folignac 
was a good, easy creature; and, by making al- 
lowances for the disparity of their ages and dis- 
positions, as every sensible person in the same 
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tituatkm should do, he patiently bore with th« 
punishment he had been fool enough to purchase 
for himself, and treated her rather with the afiec- 
tioD of a father than the authority of a husband. 
The second year of their marriage, Madame 
Folignac began to think— for she did sometimes 
think— she was as happy a wife as nine-tenths of 
wives in general, «nd that there was as much 
felicity in h8yin|f every wish of her heart grati- 
fied with a husband of sixty, as to live in that 
extolled state of lovers* bliss— in a cottage, with 
starvation in perspective; and she had just con- 
tinced herself of it when Monsieur bade the 
world good iAigfat. Mad&me Vtfignac having 
fulfilled the term of a widow's grief for the loss 
of a husband, which, as Shakspeare says, is an 
hour in cfatmour and a quarter in rheum," and 
which she might have extended to double that 
space of time— for she really felt some regret, 
and cared too little about the opinion of the mil- 
lion to affect whAt she did not feel— if the fact 
had not occurred to her, that death, in robbing 
her of a husband, gave her, at the same time fif- 
teen thousand francs per annum; a reflection 
that might console one under most circumstances^ 
The mourning season having elapsed, our lovely 
widow again appeared in society, of which she 
was the life and soul, and became the object of 
general admiration and the fatiguing assiduities 
of gallantry. So beset with suitors was she, 
that a disinterested observer would have sup- 
posed that the gay widow would have been com- 
pelled to sacrifice herself to one of them, for the 
purpose of being relieved from the importunities 
of the others, but the real fact was that these 
apparently iiApertinent and offensive civilities 
formed the most delicious aliment of her joyous 
spirit. Among those who aspired to the posses- 
sion of her hand was Monsieur Clopineau, who 
seemed to be the favoured wooer. He was as 
old as her dead husband was when he married 
her, and, joined to this recommendation in a 
handsome young woman's eyes, was the no less 
strong one of not having equicmral legs, to one 
of which dame nature had given an inch or more 
of length than to its fellow, which curtailment of 
man's fair prdportions, it is generally admitted 
does not beautify the person ; and pedestrians do 
acknowledge, that the hobbling gait th^t such 
disproportion produces does not accelerate the 
body's movement. Monsieur Clopineau argued 
that, as the widow had had one old husband, it 
was reasonable to suppose that she would not be 
averse to another, and, accordingly, appeared in 
the ranks of her suitors, and soon began to en- 
courage the pleasing hope of winning the fair 
prize, for Madame Folignac, seeing him a a most 
agreeable foil for humour— his disposition being 
so irritable and petulant that she could not have 
found a more desirable olyect on which to exer- 
cise her wit and provoking levity— granted to 
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him the pririlege of familiar intercourse with 
her. 

Monsieur Clopineau was " screwing his cou- 
rai^c to the sticking place," for the purpose of 
preparing himself to pop the question" to the 
widow, and, at the same time, resolving that, so 
soon as the conquered Madame Folig^nac was 
bound in vows, to him, as fast as the priest can 
make them, he would, in exercising his authority, 
receive some atonement for all he had suffered 
from her durin«r his courtship, when DonGavotino 
appeared in the city, with the intention of in- 
structing its inhabitants in the art and mystery 
of the Fandapigo. As this mailre a darner was 
whatthc ladies term a pretty fenow, having that 
** allurinrr look 'twixt man and woman" which 
charms the nicer and fantastic dames, he soon 
had pupils enough to tire his legs and employ all 
his time.. 1 Iei«DS3 a shoot of the almost decayed 
root of a noble Spanish family. When the weak 
Charles, King of Spain, resigned his crown and 
sceptre, power and throne, to Bounaparte, at 
lUyonne, Don Gavotino, ashamed of his sove- 
reign, mourning his country's degradation, and 
wanting means whereby to live, went to Paris, 
in the hope that he might, by giving instruction 
in his native tongue, for which, by his education, 
he was pretty well qualified, procure the means 
of sustenance. He was not, however, so success- 
ful in improving the mind as we are told the pre- 
sent King of the French, Louis Philippe the First, 
in a similar situation ; and, whether it was the 
gay Parisians did not properly appreciate his 
abilities, or did not care to acquire a knowledge 
of the language of a country conquered by their 
heroes, I know not; but this 1 know, that Don 
Gavotino soon felt that he must have recourse to 
some other mode of procuring sustenance. — 
Luckily for him, the idea of teaching the French 
(who, as every one knows, arc celebrated for the 
lightness of their heels) the Fandango, the na- 
tional dance of his country, crossed his mind. 
" The art of our necessities is strange, and can 
make vile things precious," and Don Gavotino, 
after a severe contest with his pride, resolved to 
profit by the idea, and make his first essay in the 
place where my story is laid. 

Soon the Faudango became as much the rage 
as yellow starch was in olden times : it was ne- 
cessary that every thing which was made, either 
for the gratification of appetite, the decoration of 
the person, or to attract vanity, should be digni- 
fied with the appeUation, a la Fandango^ to be 
worthy of attention. It was the general topic of 
conversation : go where you would, you were sure 
to hear the Fandango praised. In short, the citi- 
zens were beside themselves with the Fandango. 
Husbands generally cursed its introduction most 
heartily; but none of them had so much cause for 
lamentation and imprecation as Monsieur Clopi- 
neau. Madame Folignac was more strongly in- 
fected with the prevalent mania than any other 
person in the city : and was completely a profi- 
cient in tlic art. Since the appearance of the 
Spanish refugee, poor Monsieur Clopineau lite- 
rally had the door of the engaging widow closed 
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in his face ; and seen enough to convince him 
her soul and body were wedded to the obnoxioiis 
Fandango. One day, as he was returning from 
Madame Folignac's, filled with jealousy and 
rage, he encountered two of his most intiniata 
friends. Monsieur Maignet and Monsieur La- 
men tin, to whom he communicated a design on 
which he had long been meditating, and which, 
owing to new acts of incivility and disrespect 
on the part of the widow to him, he was deter- 
mined immediately to endeavour to accomplish, 
and the only means of ridding himself of a dread- 
ed rival inlfae k&cilons of his mistress. His plan 
was to bring an action against the poor dancing 
master as a public nuisance, who, by the intro- 
duction of the Fandango, corrupted the morals 
of the people, favoured the intrigues of coquettes, 
and disturbed the domestic habits of husbands. 
His hearers eagerly promised their aid and assist- ^ 
ance in the desirable object he had in view. . 

" I know the dangers / have seen," whispered 
Monsieur Maignet. 

' "And I, gendemen, have been grievously 
wronged," said Monsieur Lamentin ; " you know 
what has happened to me— how my Wife has 
served the most affectionate husband in the 
world." 

" Yes, we know, we know !" ejaculated Mes- 
seurs Clopineau and Maignet, in a sympathizing 
duett; and they separated. Monsieur Clopineau 
resolving immediately to return to Madame Fo- 
lignac*s, and if refused admittance to her, not to 
allow another day to pass without having judg- 
ment passed on the offensive Fandango, and the 
hateful cause of its introduction. 

As usual, he was ushered into the drawing- 
room of Madame Folignac, as usual he met Le- 
sette, the waiting maid, there, and, as usual, 
was politely told by the soubrette that her mis- 
tress was not at heme ; but, as usual, he did not 
retire muttering between his teeth, but, throwing 
himself into a chair, vomited forth a volley of 
imprecations : 

" Morbleu ! not at home! ventrcbleu ! Vm in 
such a passion, I " 

" With whom?" civilly inquired Lesette. 

" With whom ! pretty question, truly. Par- 
bleu ! with your fantastic mistress, Madame Fo- 
lignac, to be sure." 

"And -for what, pray?" asked the fille da 
chambre. 

" For what !— as if you didn*t know as well as I. 
Calling to pay my respects to your mistress, I'm 
told she is not visible, when I hear her and that 
capering Jack with the castanets in the very 
next room." 

" But are you very sure. Monsieur, it was they?" 

" Am I sure I sit here ! am I sure I see you, or 
any thing else ? Didn't I see the cabriolet of this 
Spanish adventurer at the door as I came in ? A 
pretty pass things have come to, when such a 
fellow can ride in his carriage, when so many of 
hil betters are obliged to go without." 

" He takes care of his feet to dance, I suppose. 
Monsieur, and not to walk." 

" 'Tis scandalous to oar city to allow it-* Ad 
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there's your mistress, who gives the popinjay all 

the encovragement that " 

^* Why, isn't it quite natural for a young, hand- 
■ome, lively femalB to love dancing?" 

Yes, a certain kind; but what provokes me 
worst of all is the attention the cursed stranger 
pays to her, whom I half suspect of an inclination 
for his pupil." 

" He would be a pftiful fellow, indeed, if he 
saw the charms of my mistress with indifference." 

Is it not shameful, Mam*selle Lesette, that a 
person of my consequence should have such a 
rival?" 

** Monsieur loves Madame Folignac, then?" 
Love her, Lesette ! I adore her, yes, adore 
her." 

** You have a terrible passion for her, I see ; 
but in love, as in most other affairs, Monsieur 
Clopineau, it is necessary to have patience.— I 
see my mistress's door open. Good day, Mon- 
. sieur." 

Dancing gracefully to the tune of an opera air 
she was humming, Madame Folignac entered the 
room, and, giving a nod of recognition to Mon- 
sieur Olopineau, continued her dancing, until, 
overcome by fatigue, she sank into a chair. 

" What extravagance!" exclaimed Monsieur. 

" You're always in a good humour, Monsieur 
Clopineau." 

And you, Madame Folignac, always in a de- 
lirium." 

" Delirium I yes, that is the word— 'tis, indeed, 
delirium. Delirium is my element. What can 
be more delicious, more charming than to expe- 
rience a sweet, tender delirium ; but I beg your 
pardon. Monsieur, you know nothing of the feel- 
ing." 

Like enough, Madame Folignac ; but I know 
what politeness is, in which you have been sin- 
gularly wanting in denying yourself to me." 
Ha! ha! great cause for uneasiness truly." 

** Yes, Ma'am, there is great calise for uneasi- 
ness, when coupled with the knowledge that I 
know the reason why I have been so treated." 

" When I am engaged with any one. Monsieur 
Clopineau, I desire not to be interrupted by 
lounging visitors." 

''Yes, that you may take lessons in dancing 
more at your ease from Don Gavotino, who, with 
all my soul, I wish was at thei)ottom of the Red 
Sea." 

" Pray, now, don't say any ill natured thing of 
him." 

" HappUy, before the end of to-morrow an ac- 
tion will be brought tliat will rid the city of 
him." 

''Ha! ha! ha! an action brought against a 
professor of dancing ! Ridiculous ! " 

" You'll find it, Madame Folignac, to be no 
joke. I've made my arrangemen ts. ' ' 

" And I shall make mine, Monsieur Clopineau, 
if that is the case. I am a widow, consequently 
mistress of my actions, and I shall do jusf as I 
think fit" 

" That is to give me to understand, I presume, 
Madame FoBgoac, that the report which gives 



your hand to the light-heeled stranger, is not 
without foundation." 

" More strange things have happened, Mon- 
sieur Clopineau." 

'* I'm answered. Ma'am— I'm answered. I had 
hoped that ydu once did not regard me with in- 
differeqce, but a woman that can hesitate be- 
tween a respectable citizen and an itinerant 
dancing master, is unworthy the attention of any 
sensible man. Your servant, Madame— your 
servant. I wish you joy of your choice. Good 
day, Madame — good day. Morbleu! I shall 
choke with rage." 

Monsieur Clopineau bounced out of the room, 
amidst the hearty and uncontrolled laughter of 
the sprightly widow, determined, if possible, to 
annihilate the Fandango master. 

An action was brought immediately against 
Don Gavotino; Madame Fol^^, as soon as 
she heard of it, sent for a MonRur Florville, a 
young lawyer, esteemed for talents, rapidly rising 
in his profession, and admired for manly beauty 
and a noble and generous disposition. 

" Florville," said Madame Folignac, when, in 
compliance with her message, i^e young lawyer 
waited upon her, " I've heard you say an hundred 
times tliat you loved me." 

" And do, by heaven ! and would—" 

" A truce with heroics," said the widow, inter- 
rupting him, " you would repeat what I've heard 
fifty times from others. Now don't look so dis- 
mal, because I prevented you from uttering a 
quantity of nonsense ; I'll have more time, and be 
in a better mood on some future occasion, let 
that console you. Sentiment must now give 
place to business,. I sent for you to enlist your 
talents in my service.— Listen. Monsieur Clo- 
pineau, who, I had supposed, was merely a peev- 
ish and testy man, but whom, I now perceive, is 
of a malignant, spiteful, unhappy disposition, has 
brought an action against Don Gavotino, and 
the love you say you have for me must be shown 
by protecting him from the consequences of so 
ridiculous an attempt to ruin a fellow being. It 
will be necessary, to defeat the malicious crea- 
ture, to bring into exercise all your talents. — 
Monsieur Clopineau is rich and influential, and 
already numbers many partizans. With the 
b^t iotention in the world, I sometimes am the 
cause of much injury. When Don Gavotino 
came here, learning he was the brother of an 
artless, lovely girl, who was partly educated in 
the same convent with myself, my regard for her 
led me to become a pupil of his, to render his art 
popular, and I have succeeded ; for, from a state 
of indigtencc, he is in a fairway of accdmulating 
a sufficient sum to enable him to return to his 
country, and to pass his days in his native land 
in comparative ease. But I should never forgit^ 
myself if, through my means^e were to becdmd' 
the victim of so foolish and ridiculous an ftttdinj^f 
to deprive him of his character as that 'of MeA- 
seurs Clopineau and Company. You lfe^,'l'lfcfr- 
ville,it is but an act of justice on'wfputi fer 
protect him from the machinatioii^ df 'th6«e'ilf-^ 
natured people; and I wovM <9iyf(,^at thr'i^ice 
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of half myfortmie. Ihar^migftgedyootoplead 

his cause, because the two motires which will 
actuate you, desire to^ senre a fellow creature, 
and to merit the approbation of one whom you 
profess to love, will «riiit all your ener|^es in his 
service. Go tbeo, FlorriUe, succeed, and your 
reward shall be arApI^." 

'*He must, he shall gain his cause,'* cried 
Florrille, animated with joy at the confidence o£ 
the widow; but, Independently of my profe»- 
sional resources, I rely on complete succss 
through a means of defence which has just (oc- 
curred to me, that I will communicate to Don 
Gayotino, and in which you must bear a part." 

"And that is!" ^ 

" You shall hear from him the stratagem." 

" Well, I willingly will do any thing you com- 
mand to serve him, and with this assurance, 
Florville, I Imk DonGavotino to you;" and, 
gracefully boiH§, she retired. 

The day of the trial of Don Gavotino' stands 
recorded in the annals of the city of our story, 
as the most remarkable period in its history. 
Not one of the grand and brilliant achievements 
of Buonaparte— not even the abdication of the 
French crown t>y that magnificent despot, his 
* exile to Elba, his return thence, and assumption 
of the " golden round" of his ambition, and sub- 
sequent Lucifer-like fall produced half the ex- 
citement among the inhabitants, as the attempt 
to deprive them of the privileges for which na- 
ture seems to have formed them — of throwing up 
the heels. Business was suspended, as on some 
great holiday, and 

** One would bav* thooflrt Um very wladaws spoM, 

Bo many greedy looki of yomng and old 
Tbrougti caaementa darted U»eir desiring eyos/* 

towards the oeiurt house, "quite early i' the 
morning," to i^oh the approach of the accused 
and accusers. The court house was soon filled, 
principally by females, to whom the men, with 
the characteristic gallantry of their naticm, gave 
place, while around the building, as far as the 
eye could reach, might be seen an ocean of un- 
dulating heads. Monsieur Clopineau pleaded 
for the plaintifiTs, Messeurs Lamentain, Maignet, 
and some other husbands, similarly situated. " I 
shall not long, " said he, "intrude on the attention of 
my hearers. — I appear here as the organ of some 
of the most respectable inhabitants of the city; I 
plead before judges distinguished for their enlight- 
ened miods, their integrity,their impartiality, and 
their uncorruptibility. 1 shall, then, speak but 
briefly, and with entire confidence : — In the first 
place, I lay it down as a geQeral principle, that 
any thing which can sully the cheek of offended 
modesty with a blush, is a vicc,an encroachment 
on the morals of a nation, demanding the inter- 
veation of justice, and reprobation of good citi- 
ZOJf^j , I contend that dancing is, in aU places, 
one of; t^e most dangerous arts ever invented by 
any , f)f .B^ebub's agents on earth, to ssy^ the 
fo^^dp.tipnsi of good order, to weaken the oonju- 
(>ring discord and disrepute into 

<.'m§Hpp!,.s)^a^!'' cried the female auditors, 



despite ^e loud vociferation, ^Silence!" {tern 
the crier of the court. 

" However," continued Clopineau, " I admit 
that there exists a q>ecieB of dancing tolerable^ 
and even admissible. "When a husband is not 
absolutely of jealous disposition^ he may pexmiC 
his consoK to dance the nohle and solemn min- 
uet; its stately and grave character inspires na 
unholy desire, and paints the cheek with no in- 
dignant flush; and without alarm, and with 
pleasure to hknself, he sees the beloved of his 
bosom execute its modest and salubrious fiLgurea. 
But what is the dance on which the vigilant eye 
of justice should be fixed ? Hie Fa$uiangt>—ihe 
Fcmdango !— a dance which, from its novel, ftl- 
iacious, and insidious figures, attitudes, and per- 
sonettes, fascinates all eyes, turns all h^ida, 
warms all spirits, and fires all hearts— a dance 
that is so extravagant, monstrous, and immodest, 
that the husband is constantly menaced with an 
imminent danger, the consequences of which are 
incalculable." 

" True ! true !" exclaimed a dozen voices from 
the same number of husbands' throats, at the 
lower end of the hall, which their fair opponent 
drowned in their laugh, before the intervention 
of the crier. 

" But," concluded Monsieur Clopineau, " why 
multiply words^ I have said enough to convince, 
I trust, that the Fandango ought to be forbidden, 
and that Don Gavotino, who has introduced the 
oursed art, should be obliged to return to his 
country , and rendered forever incapable of abid- 
ing in France, under such penalty as i^all effec- 
tually prevent his reappearance on this soil." 

Florville, in his reply for the defendant, di- 
rected the shafts of ridicule and sarcasm with 
such skill that poor Clopineau heartily wished 
himself any where than where he was; and, to 
defend himself, recriminated by gross sland«^, , 
and offensive personalities, but with such ill suc- 
cess, that his opponent invariably returned his 
weapons on himself, and rendered his situation 
still more deplorable. 

" 'Tis asked of you," proceeded Florville, " to 
denounce dancing as a dangerous and reprehen- 
sible amusement I open history, and I read that 
the Greeks and Romans, whom, you know, were 
the most enlightened people of the known world, 
distinguished fortheir wisdom and learning, abore 
the rest of mankind, numbered dancing amonn 
their earliest and most esteemed arts. I leant 
that, among the latter, dancing was always in- 
troduced in their public or private, reliipoas or 
profane fetes. What personages do I see assem* 
bled at those festivals? Csssar, Heliogabalea, 
Marc Antony, Augustus, and a host of others, 
equally renowned. Lycurgus, the great law- 
giver, institute^, dancing, in honour of Apollo, 
and Socrates, whom the Delphic oracle pro- 
claimed the worst of mankind, in his old age, re- 
ceived instruction in dancing from the accom- 
plished Aspasia. Refer to the history of early 
Rome, and you will see men-enrolled am(»g the 
votaries of dancing, who were remarkable for 
the gravity and austerity'of their nflttiaera. %|p 
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letxned friend on the opposite side would, under 
certain restrictions, hare the sad aad unaoiinat- 
ing,and justly discarded minuet allowed us. He 
should thank him for the indulgence* But it was 
not the minuet which charmed the illustrious 
lieroes, and immortal sages of Rome— it was not 
the minuet when, at a distance from Jerico, all 
Israel was on the march, Dayid danced before the 
Ark of the CoTenant. No, it was the Fandango ! ' ' 
I deny the fact," cried Monsieur Clopineau, 
springing out of his seat with rage in every fea- 
ture of his face. 

** I can prove," replied Florville, smiling, " I 
can prove it; but what need of historical proofs. 
Upon other ground than the mere antiquity of 
the dance so v^emently vilified by my learned 
opponent, do I defend the accomplished instruc- 
tor in its fascinatixv; mysteries. To the honour 
and laudable self-respect of my countrymen do I 
appeal, to the unsullied purity of the fair audience 
who grace us by their presence ; shall we by this 
day's decision proclaim to the world that our ve- 
nerable judges, the stern guardians of public 
morals and of equal rights, trust so little to the 
native delicacy, to the high female pride, to the 
unspotted rectitude of our ladies, as to fear the 
destruction of those powerful barriers by the 
mere movements of this exotic dance ? Do the 
married dread the encroachments of this elegant 
accomplishment? Will they confess that they 
bold the afieotioos of their beautiful partners by 
so frail ft tenure ? Tet still, the leajcned Clopi- 
neau need not fear ; CofUabit vacuus coram la- 
tnme rkUor" the unmarried may smile at the 
errors of wives. We have not learned that he 
has embarked his whole freight of bliss in so in- 
secure a craft. What are the hidden rocks, the 
fatal whirlpools, the sudden tempests to him! 
Hot does the hand of a daughter support his un- 
steady steps. We may, then, admire the disin- 
terested zeal with which he inveighs against the 
anticipated evil; the admirable philanthropy 
which feels so keenly those perils in which he can 
by no possibility participate ; that zeal for the 
public morals which shudders at the mere suspi- 
cion of impunity ; in short, that refined gallantry 
which fears for the sex a disgrace which they 
are too spotless to fear for themselves." 

When the tumults of applause which followed 
this speech would allow, Florville concluded by 
fuggesting the propriety of having a dance, the 
moat innocent that could be contrived, but which 



was decried by a small quantity of barren spec- 
tators, to be exhibited before them. " Perplexed 
in the extreme," the judges assented : and the 
court could not possibly be suffieiently cleared 
for the purpose, at the suggestion of Florville 
they agreed to withdraw to the garden of Ma- 
dame Folignac to witness its execution by the 
fair owner and the dancing master. The deter- 
mination was hailed by loud acclamations; and 
the judges transferred their discriminating per- 
sons to the spot indicated by Florville. 

On a signal from the young lawyer, Don Gra- 
votino entered Madame Folignac 's dwelling, and 
soon returned, leading the widow, whose charms 
were heightened by a thousand blushes, and the 
simple elegance of her attire— which, as that of 
her companion, was, a la EapagnoU To the 
sound of the castanets, the dance commenced ; 
and never, perhaps, was the Faj|^go represent- 
ed with' so much beauty and Conscious 
that all eyes were upon her, the lovely widow, 
throwing off the timidity that at first augured ill 
for her success, exerted herself to the utmost to 
exhibit all the attractive and fascinating graces 
of the dance, which, as it |4Y>ceeded, momenta- 
rily excited the admiring plaudits and cheers of 
the crowd and the wonder of the judges, who 
mig^it be seen attempting, involuntarily, by the 
awkward heaving of their bodies, and the eleva- 
tion of their arms and legs, the elegant attitudes 
and graceful movements of the dance; and who, 
with one voice, when the dance was |j|ished, 
dismissed the cause. The enraptured spectators 
made the welkin ring with their shouts at the 
decision, and tl^,jnen, seizing Don Gavotino, 
bore him triumphantly through the city ; and the 
ladies, the pretty little ladies, almost smothered 
the charming widow, with testifying their joy. 

Monsieur Clopineau, with Messieurs Maignet, 
Lamentin, and half a score of peevish, discon- 
tented, jealous husbands', unable to bear the 
weight of general ridicule, suddenly and secretly 
decamped from the city, and, it is supposed, em- 
barked for America, as nothing was ever after- 
wards heard of them. Florville received his re- 
ward : It was the hand and heart of the widow, 
who had long singled him from out her crowd of 
suitors as the object of her choice. 

Under the Utle, "Le Proces du Fandango; 
ou, la' Fandango Manie," an excellent comedie- 
vaudeville, is, in France, to this day, represented 
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THB POKT>8 PRXSOll. 

I wALxn ibroftd apoD the laughing earth, 

I baard iu eherietan, I breathed Ita air, 
I taw the goMen nonilng giving birth 

To coanUeea ihapee of beauty new and rare ; 
Acroea the tkj a thousand bright cloudi iwept. 
The Toieea In their iparkling channelt leapt. 

And I was glad, nor thought of bondage or of eare. 

1 came where stood a casUe on the brink 

Of a slew river, and lis turreu grey 
The slreaming exhalations seemed to drink 

-Of that dull leaden streaai— unmarked decay. 
Had crumbled tower and keep, whose walls accursed 
No velvet moss, nor waving Ivy nursed, 

Nor ruln-lovlng flower, of blossom sweet and gay. 

The neighbouriag poaaanta told me they could show 
Where in a dungeon under ground, had pined 

A captive Bard, by some vindictive foe 
In that grim prison even tlU death confined : 

I entered In— and O, the bitter shame 

For fellow man-^|^^ht of grief, which eama 
To dim for aAflf^ the luaahine o^e mind 1 

I looked upon the mouldering walls; the hand 
ynMk might have swept the golden lyre, a prtae 

rm swaeteet minstrelsy in some glad land. 
Where (Vee-born melodies to heaven arise. 

Had traced (ita only toil for weary years) 

A moumftil chronicle of fruitless tears 
And meteor gleams of hope, and agonising sighs. 

Yet here and there, as though the spirit of song 

Had shown her glory In her votary's cell, 
A strain had broken (brth, whose current strong 

No tyrant coald constrain, no dnngeon quell : 
TJiere waa a hymn to freedom !-from their gravea 
Itmighl^have waked to combat coward slaves. 

How could a captive stag of liberty so well 1 

Anon the chain had (Ullen round the lyre. 

Stilling those lofty tones to broken lays 
Of cold despair, and passionate desire,' 

And wasting memories of brighter days : 
Dreams of the free fresh air— fond words In token 
Of love, by dlstanee, aad by bonds unbroken. 

Carved where the light sueaued in with few uncertain 
rays. 

And there were relica loo-4 wept to find 

Trampled in dust, a braid of golden hair : 
Surely a charm in every tress had twined 

To soothe the captive In his lone despair ; 
And on his pallet was a withered flower, 
Waa that love's gift 1— or in relenting hour 

Had the stern warden bro*t that treasured blossom there 1 

And then I thought of days in anguish worn, 
When tbe sick spirit bowed beneath its weight. 

And gibbering spectres, half of madness born. 
Started from 4arkneas round this couch by night. ' 

Of those tumultuous hopes, as o(l In vain. 

The daring prisoner strove to break his chain — 
Ah me!— as often crushed by tyrannous despite. 

Bat tlwn a proud thought wakened, of the hour * 
When Death's kind angel, from hia feverish bed 

Bade him arise, and scora the despot's power. 
And broke his bonds, and weaved around bis head 

The laurel crown, while Heaven'« own music near 

Eung in rich strains of promise On his ear, 
And the acorned captive passed to join the mighty dead ! 

That despot sleeps accursed— that captive's song 
On earth, while earth remains, shall still live on ; 

And He, who holds the scales of right and wrong, 
Hath richly recompensed his gifled son. 

With fVeedom In the land of heavenly rest, 

QIad meetings with the purified and bleat. 
And Btver ending peace, by patient Buffering won ! 



THB ASHnrVHIUiAllT* 

A TBMt hath lingered thioagh Its round 

SiBca thou wert with the dead. 
And yet my bosom's cureless wound 

sun bleeds as then It bled. 
All now without is cold and calm, 

Tet o'er my heart Its healing biUm 
Oblivion will not shed ;— 
If day beguilea my fond regret. 
Night comes— and how can I (brget t 

For mute are then the aounda of mirth 

I loathe, yet cannot flee; 
And though in solitude have birth • 

That lead me back to thee. 
By day, amidst theliusy herd. 
My soul is like the captive bird 

That struggles to be f^ee ; 
It longs to leave a world unbleat— 
To flee away and be at rest. 

Rest ! bow, alas! should mortal dare 

Of rest on earth to dream 1— 
The heritage of ceaseless care 

May better far beseem 
Tbe child of sin— the heir of woe. 
And what if mutual love may throw 

A Joy-imparting beam 
O'er life's wide waste?— 'tis quickly gone, 
And we must wander on alone. 

It was no charm of ftce or mien 

l'6ai llnk'd my heart to thee ; 
For many (kiier I have seen. 

And fairer yet may see. 
It was a strong though nameless spell 
Which seemed with thee alone to dwell. 

And this remains to me, 
Afld will remain ;— thy form la fled. 
But this can ev*n recall the dead. 

Thine image is before me now. 

All angel as then art ; 
Thy gentle eye and guileless brow 

Are graven on my heart ; 
And when on living charms I gaae. 
Memory the one loved form pourtrays— 

Ah ! would It ne'er depart ! 
And they alone are Air to me 
Who wake a livelier thought of thee. 

Oft too, the fond familiar sound 

Is present to mine ear ; 
I seem, when all is hush'd around. 

Thy thrilling voice to hear: 
Oh ! I could dream thou still wert nigh, 
And turn as If to breathe tep\f: 

Tbe waking— how severe ! 
When on the sickening soul must press 
The sense of utter loneliness ! 

A year hath past— another year 

Its wonted round may run ; 
Tet earth will still be dark and drear. 

As when Its course begun. 
I would not murmur or repine- 
Yet, though a thousand Joys were mine, 

I still must sigh for one; 
How could I think of her who died. 
And taste of Joy from aught beaidal 

Yet, dearest ! though that treasured love 

Now casts a gloom o'er all. 
Thy spirit fl-om ito rest above 

I would not now recall. 
My earthly doom thou canat not ahare. 
And I in solitude must bear 

Whatever may yet befhll; 
But I eon share thy home, thy heaven, 
All grlea foifoti ajl gnitc forgiven i" 
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KASG ASIBO. 

A TALB OF THB CAUCASUS. 



^ECascambo was a MuBcovite officer, young, 
ardent ai»d brare. He had just been appointed 
to command one of the posts which protect the 
road to Georgia, cut through the centre of Cau- 
casus, and infested by its barbarous inhabitants. 
These jiordes, though nominaUy subject to the 
Czar, form numerous wild clans, subsisting by 
brigandage. The Tchetchengues, by far the 
most numerous and sa?age among them, having 
received secret intelligence of Kascambo's route, 
lay in wait for him about twenty versts from the 
place where he set out, and attacked his small 
escort with a force of several hundred men. His 
Cossacs received the shock firmly, and for somb 
time stoutly maintained their ground ; but they 
were, at length, overpowered by numbers, their 
braTe leader fell into the hands of the brigands ; 
and the vijctors, under the idea that the govern- 
ment woold speedily ransom so meritorious an 
officer, bore him off in ti iumph to their mountain 
fastnesses. 

The deoohlk,'!' wh« bad remained behind with 
the baggage, just arrived at the pUkpe of encoun- 
ter in time to hear the sad tidings of Kascambo's 
captivity. The brave fellow ins^tly resolved 
to ihare hia fate. Following tbe track of the 
aoemy's horses, at nightfall he reached their ren- 
dezTous; where, though he receired the grateful 
acknowledgments of his master, he was treated 
only with derision by the barbarians. 

After stopping a few hours, the brigands pre- 
pared to continue their march, when an alarm 
•was given by one of their party, that the Russians 
were advanting on the pursuit. It was instantly 
resolved that the band should separate into small 
detachments, and take each a different route. 
Ten men on, foot, were appointed conduct the 
prisoners. In order that no trace might remain 
ef their flight, Kascambo's iron-studded boots 
were taken off, and he and Ivan were forced to 
walk barefooted. Erery known path was avoid- 
ed. — The journey was so arduous that the un- 
Iiappy prisoners at length, iVom excessive fa- 
tigue, became incapable of proceeding. Their 
feet were swelled and lacerated. The savages, 
however, fastening a belt round their waists, half 
nipported, half dragged them to the first village 
of their settlement. Oa entering the hamlet, 
Kascambo was so feeble, that apprehensions for 
lus life induced his ferocious guards to treat him 
more humanely, as they calculated on a lai^ 
ransom. He was permitted te take both refresh- 
ment and repose, and on the following morning 
a horse was allowed him to continue the jburney. 
On arriving, however, at their destination, a dis- 
tant and solitary village, they adopts towards 
him the most savage severity of treatment. His 
bands and feet were manacled, and a huge log 
wood was suspended from his neck by a thick 

* A mlllury itnrsnt. 



iron chain. He had not been long ironed, when 
one of his guards, who spoke Russian, entered his 
apartment, and thus accosted him : 

" My comrades, want money— ten thousand 
roubles are the price of your ransom. You have 
your choice betwixt liberty or death— write to 
your friends and procure the sum demanded, or 
prepare to cncouuter the vengeance of those to 
whose bosoms mercy is a stranger." 

Saying this, be quitted the apartment, and did 
not return for some days. In the meanwhile, the 
sufferings of the unhappy Kascambo were con- 
stantly increased, in order to force him to be the 
more pressing in his solicitation^^ the Russian 
government. He was deprive3[,y rest, and so 
scantily provided with food, that his spirit began 
to decline, and he looked forward to death as a 
welcome release from his misery. The brigand 
paid him a second visit — took the manacles from 
his right wrist, and, placing a reed in his band, 
commanded him to write a letter to his govern- 
ment, supplicating his ransom, which barba-' 
rian undertook to deliver to the Russian, com- 
mandant. 

The severity of Kascambo's treatment was now 
somewhat relaxed. He was, however, given 
over to the charge of an old man of gigantic 
stature and feix>cious aspect, who bore thejBK)st 
implacable hatred to the Russians, by whom two 
of his sons had been slain in a late predatory en- 
counter. The widow of one of them was the only 
inhabitant, besides Kascambo, Ivan, and himself, 
of the old Tchetchengue's cottage. Weeks «nd 
months elapsed, but no ransom arrived . ' During 
this interval Ivan had contrived to secure the 
good opinion of the old ru^an "and his step- 
daughter. His culinary skill rendered him a 
very useful member of their establishment. He 
was, besides, a bit of a buffoon, and astonished 
the savage mountaineers by his surprising dex- 
terity. The old man delighted to ^ee him dance 
the Cossac hornpipe ; and his extraordinary skill 
soon became the topic of discourse among the 
villagers. He was now occasionally allowed to 
walk in the hamlet, where he danced and sung 
to the great amusement of the cottagers, by 
which means he soon acquired a knowledge of 
their characters and habits. 

Frequently did the captives form plans for 
their escape, but without success : the vigilance 
of their jadler rendering every attempt abortive. 
By degrees, however, this vigilance relaxed, and 
old Ibrahim would remain with them, alone, for 
hours together: still he. always kept the key of 
their manacles about his person, and whenever 
overtaken by sleep, invariably started from his 
slumber it the slightest motion of his prisoners. 

Kascambo had received no answer to his re- 
peated applications from the Russian govern- 
ment The Tchetchengues, at last, loaif^g all 
patience, threatened him with torture and death. 
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uid shortly exposed him to the severest priva- 
tions. His health soon began to give way ; but 
while he was subjected to the most distressing 
inflictions, he was surprise^ to find that his ser- 
vant was entirely released from his fetters. The 
first titae that he was alone with Ivan, he in- 
quired the reason, when, to his amazement, the 
denchik related to him that he had submitted to 
the rite of circumcision, and had become a Mus- 
sulman. " I have submitted to this degradation to 
gain my own liberty, in order that I may the 
better secure your*s.*' Ivan was now compara- 
tively free, but the tribe looked upon him with 
suspicimi. They distrusted the sincerity of his 
conversion. He was master of their secret 
haunts, and might betray them to the Russians. 
Besides, at their devotions, either through negli- 
gence, or from habit, he was frequently observed 
to make the sign of the cross. 

A few mon^piJler his feigned conversion, Ivan 
was previaileoiif&n to join a party of the brigands 
in an expedition to rob a caravan from Mosdok. 
This was a scheme devised by the Tchetchen- 
gues to get rid of him altogether without openly 
putting him to death, which, as a true believer* 
they dared not do ; they therefore resolved to 
shoot him during the attack upon the caravan, 
and report that he bad been slain by the enemy. 
Their pjan, was unexpectedly defeated, for when 
they crossed the river Irek, instead of the mer- 
chants, they fell in with a party of Cossacs, and 
immediately a desperate engagement ensued, 
which ended in the complete discomfiture of the 
brigands. In their precipitate retreat, Ivan was 
forgotten. He joined their tiight unnoticed. In 
repassing the river, one of the robbers missed his 
footing, and was borne down the stream. Ivan 
plunged in after him; and, although the Cossacs 
reached the bank, and discharged their ^atch* 
locks at them, bore him in safety to the opposite 
shore. Although this act of heroism gained Ivan 
a friend among the Tcbetchengues^ it neverthe- 
less only aggravated the general hatred. It was 
even whispered among them that he had brought 
the Russian troops upon them at Irek. They 
induced Ibrahim to entertain the same suspicion ; 
who, therefore, in order to guard against any 
fresh conspiracy, stopped all further intercourse 
between Kascambo and Ivan. They, however, 
managed to communicate their sentiments, in 
spite of the old jailer's interdiction. For his own 
gratification, the hoary ruffian had allowed them 
to sing Russian airs together, and whenever, 
therefore, the master had any thing to inform his 
servant of, he sang aloud, accompanying the 
the words with his guitar, and Ivan replied in the 
same tune. 

Some months after the defeat at the Irek, the 
iribe prepared for an expedition against a neigh- 
bouring horde, then under tbeptotection of Rus- 
sia. AH capable of bearhag arms quitted the 
village in the night, and as Ivan was returning 
ilo Ibrahim's cottage, he saw a young woman on 
the roof of a hut^ who raised her veil, made signs 
of danger, and pointed towards Russia ; when he 
imm ed iat ely recognized the sister of him whose 



life he had saved in the river. On entering the 
cottage it struck him, that now, during the ab- 
sence of the villagers, was a favourable opportu- 
nity for effecting his master's and his own escape. 
The vigilance of Ibrahim rendered success some- 
what doubtful; neveitholess, if be awaited the 
return of the brigands, it would considerably 
diminish their chance of escape: he therefore 
determined to make the best of the present op- 
portunity at all hazards. For some days Kas- 
cambo had been continually absorbed in fits of 
abstraction. In fact, he had quite resigned him- 
self to captivity and to death. Ivan, on this even- 
ing, was permitted to prepare his master's sup- 
per, and sang various Russian airs, in order to 
raise his spirits. In one of his songs he acquainted 
him with his determination. Ibrahim was in the * 
cottage, and, to the great annoyance of Ivan, the 
wily savage sent his step-daughter, no less wily 
than himself, into the adjoining apartment, de- 
claring his determination to sit up all night and 
watch the prisoner. 

" Curse on his vigilance," muttered Ivan, who, 
stretched in a dark comer of the room, watched 
him attentively. Opposite to him, in an op^ 
cupboard hung a large hatchet. Ibrahim began 
insensibly to doze, but started at the least sound. 
Ivan thought this a favflirable moment, and 
gently approached the cupboard. The old jailer 
raised his head and fixed his dark eye sternly 
upon him, when Ivan undauntedly approached 
the fire, yawning and stretching hiinself, as if 
just arisen from a profound slumber. Ibrahim's 
eye relaxed into a gratler expression, and be 
desired an air from the Russian officer to keep 
him awake. Kascambo expressed assent, and 
tool: the guitar. To the great delight of the 
brigand, Ivaa commenced the rapid movement 
and grotesque attitudes of a Cossac hornpipe. 
Kascambo shuddered when he saw him approach 
the cupboard and at one bound seize the hatchet, 
lay it down in the shade of Ibrahim's person, tra- 
verse the chamber, and continue the dance almost 
in the same instant. lie was so agitated that be 
dropped the fuitar. Ivan perceiving his agita- 
tion, smiled to reassure him, and as Ibrahim 
started at the noise,dexterously placed thehatchet 
Against the log on which the Tchetchengue waa 
sitting, and continued the dance. Play away, 
master," said he, all's well," and Kascan^ 
played. The old brigand, suspecting no mischier, 
and tired at length ef the music and dancing, 
ordered both the musician and dancer to cease. 
Ivan approached his master, as if to to take the 
guitar, grasp^ the hft^chet, and at one stroke 
clove ttie enemf . to the chin, who instantly 
dropped dead upon the hearth, when his beard 
blazed amid the glowing embers. Ivan dragged 
the corpse into a fiark comer of the apartoteDt, 
and covered it with a mat. At this moment the 
door was suddenly opened, and the woman en- 
tered from the next room, fiy this time the fire 
was nearly extinguished. What means this 
smell of burnt feathers?" she asked, in an impe- 
rious tone. Ivan raised the hatchet; she drew 
back her head, and with a loud shriek rec^ved 
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fhe blow upon her breast. As quick as lightning 
the stroke was repeated, and she fell lifeless at 
Kaacambo's feet, who rushed forward to save 
her from that destruction which she so unexpect- 
edly met. 

**Now, then, we are free," said Ivan, as he 
turned towards his master, who stood speechless 
with agitation. The denchik lit some straw, and 
examined the dead brigand's pocket for the key 
of Kascambo's manacles; but it was not there. 
He searched the corpse of the woman, and the 
cupboard — in vain : the key was not to be found. 
He tried to wrench off the manacles with a 
hatchet, and succeeded in disengaging the ring 
from Kascambo's hand; but that which bound 
his feet resisted his utmost efforts. 

Morning was fast approaching, and there was, 
consequently, no time to lose. Ivan fastened the 
chain round his master^s waist as well as he could, 
filled a scrip with the meat left at supper, and 
armed himself with the pistol and dagger of the 
murdered brigand. Kascambo, wrapping him- 
self in a coarse cloak which belonged to his late 
jailer, they silently quitted the cottage, directing 
their steps towards Mosdok; but, in order to 
evade pursuit, avoiding the direct path. At 
day-break they entered a thick wood near the 
simnmit of one of till heights of the Caucasian 
chain. It was the end of February, and the 
snow being melted by the sun as it advanced 
bright and glowing up the Eastern sky, rendered 
their descent extremely slow and perilous. They 
resolved, therefore, to continue in the forest until 
night should renew the frost, and render their t 
journey less difficult and dangerous. A scamty 
repast from Ivan's scrip, with a handful of snow 
to quench their thrist, satisfied the cravings of 
nature, and towards dusk they again pursued 
their journey. After a long and dreary march, 
they reached a defile between , two mountains. 
Am the sun rose above the hills, its rays sparkling 
in the eternal snows that wrapped their sim:imits, 
th^ attained the extremity of the ravine. Here 
the immense plains of Russia appeared below the 
horizon like a distant sea, and Kascambo's heart 
leaped at the sight. The travellers sat down to 
repose themselves, and to enjoy the near pros- 
pect of their freedom. Their difficulties, how- 
ever, were not yet terminated. A long and dan- 
gero«s path stiii lay before them, and Kascam- 
bo's legs were so swelled that he could scarcely 
proceed. At a little distance off the road, per- 
ceiving a cottage, they boldly entered. It was 
tenantless, and without furniture; but Ivan, 
knowing that the Tcheichengues were in the 
habit of concealing their stores from the Russian 
soldiers, struck the floor in several places with 
his foot, and removed the earth where it sounded 
hollow. Some flour and other eatables were 
discovered, from which, after lighting a fire, the 
denchik contrived to prepare a tolerable repast. 
He also succeeded in freeing his master's ancles 
from the fetters which had so sadly impeded his 
progress; and when they had enjoyed the refresh- 
ment of a night's sleep, they proceeded on their 
journey. Within a yerst of the cottage, a deep 



and rapid river crossed their path. The attempt 
to swim against so impetuous a torrent would 
have been Uttle short of madness. What was to 
be done? Happily^ in the midst of their per- 
plexity, a horseman was seen advancing. Ivan 
drew his dagger and cocked Lis pistol. On a 
near approach, the stranger turned out to be a 
yottng Tchetchengue, whom the denchik imme- 
diately unhorsed. The urchin, upon gaining his 
feet, ran off, and left his steed m the hands oCthe 
captor. With this unexpected aid, the travellers 
reached the opposite side of the river; but whilst 
dragging the horse up the steep bank, the bridle 
broke, and the animal perished in the stream. 

A vast plain now lay before them, which Ivan 
knew to be the territory of the Tchetchengues, 
at peace with Russia. The night set in severer 
than usual ; the cold was intense,^and the extreme 
rigours of a Russian winter threatened destruc- 
tion to the wanderers. Kascapd)0 was so over- 
come by cold and fatigue that hS iank powerless 
upon the frozen earth. Ivan," said he, faintly, 

here must soul and body bid farewell. Go to 
Mosdok, and tell my old comrades that you left 
me on this spot food for vultures. Remember, 
you swore that the enemy should never take me 
alive. Put it at once then, out of their power : 
you understand me 

" There is still a resource," said Ivan. " I 
will secure you immediate shelter or perish. 
Should I succeed, I will return on the instant; 
should I fail, you have a pistol and know how to 
act." 

" Ivan^'I have a last request. If I die, sewiy 
mother." 

" Master," interrupted the denchik, " if you 
die, never shall I see either yoor mother or 
mine." 

After a short walk, the feiithful Ivan< perceived 
a solitary cottage, about four versts from the 
nearest village. He entered, and found the hardy 
tenant seated upon the ground, mending a pair 
of boots. 

My friend," said Ivan, boldly accosting him, 
" if you will do me a service, two hundred roubles 
shall be your reward : if you refuse, death shall 
be your punishment." 

The denchik drew his dagger, but the Tchet* 
chengue was not intimidated. 

" Young man," he answered, quietly laying 
down his work, " I also wear a dagger in my 
belt, and do not fear you. If you have crossed 
my threshold as a suppliant for my assistance, the 
laws of hospitality forbid that I should harm you; 
but I consent to nothing rashly. State your 
wish." 

Ivan now told him that he desired a temporary 
asylum for his master, who lay perishing at a 
short distance from his dwelling. " Nurse him," 
continued the faithful servant, and protect him 
from his foes, the mountaineers of your tribe, 
while I repair to Mosdok: in three daysJLwill 
relvrn with the stipulated reward." 

**I must have four hundr^ roubles fbr this 
service," said the Tchetchengue* 

You may demand four thousand^if you will," 
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said Ivan; *^ but I cannot give one kopek more 
than the siun I first named.'* 

" Well, well ; go your way." 

They shook hands in plel^e of mutual confi- 
dence ; and Ivan, shortly afterwards, led Kas- 
cam bo to the brigand's cottage, almost dead with 
cold and fatigue. After seeing his master some- 
what recovered, the denchik proceeded to the 
nearest Russian ^ost, where was stationed a 
large body of Cossacs, among whom were the 
suryirors of that brave band who had fought 
under the command of Kascambo when he was 
made captive. They quickly made up the re- 
quired ransom, with which Ivan departed ; but 
die commanding oflScer, apprehending treachery, 
ordered a troop of Cossacs to accompany him. 
This precaution had nearly proved fatal to the 
brave Kascambo. His host, perceiving the ap- 
proach of the Russian troops, thought that he 
was betrayed, .%iid immediately displayed the 
ferocious courage of his race. He conducted 
Kascambo, feeble as he was, to the roof of his 
cottage, fastened him to a post, and levelled a 
carbine at his head. *^If you advance," he 
cried to Ivan as he approached within hearing, 
" I will blow out your master's brains. I have 



also a bullet for the rillaiii by ^^loiii I am be- 
trayed." 

" You are not betrayed," shouted the terrified 
denchik, who trembled for his master's life, 
" Here is the ransom." 

Let those Cossacs depart, tbsfi, or I fire." 

Kascambo entreated the officer to retire with 
his detachment: — the suspicious brigand, how- 
ever, would not suffer Ivan to approach neater. 
He commanded him to count and place the rou* 
bles on the ground, at least a hundred yards from 
his cabin, an^ then to depart; he descended — 
deliberately picked up the money — returned to 
the roof— threw hfmself upon his knees, and en- 
treated Kascambo's forgiveness for the severity 
which apprehensions for his own safi^ had 
obliged him to adopt towards him. 

« I have nothing to forgive," replied the Rus- 
sian ; you have kept your word in restoring 
me to liberty, and I quit you with a blessing." 

The Tohetchengue answered not, but, seeing 
Ivan reappear, leaped from the roof of the oot- 
tage, and was out of sight in an instant. That 
same day, the brave denchik enjoyed the reward 
of his fidelity^ by conducting his master in saiety 
to his noble companions in arms. 
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Having a letter of introduction from an At- 
tache of the Belgian Embassy, at Paris, to an 
officer of the household in Brussels, I availed 
myself df (he opportunity it gave me of inspect- 
ing the Royal Palace. Leopold aiyl his. Queen 
were at Lacken, and the private apartments 
were open to my curiosity. The Palace remains 
in the same condition as when I saw it last, (on 
the marriage of the Prince of Oran^,) dull and 
heavy in its style: the only difference in the 
state chambers is, that the cypher of the present 
monarch is everywhere substituted for that of 
William; but, as all royal residences are much 
alike, and the Palace at Brussels presents no- 
thing particular, except its tapestry, I^aU pro- 
ceed at once to the apartments of the Queen. 

The reception-room opens from the grand stair- 
case, and was formerly called the gobelin drawing 
room. Its appearance is as much changed as the 
naipe; instead of walls covered with the wonders 
of the loom, they are now hung with blue silk, 
"fluted from a deep silver cornice, which produces 
achaste but elegant effect : the couches and chairs 
are of embossed velvet, of the same colour, framed 
in silver aod blue, en tuile. Between the windows 
are three rich mosaic tables: the centre one a 
fac-simile of the celebrated "Victory in her car," 
executed for Napoleon, and now in the Liouvre. 
In recesses, on each side of the entrance to {!# 
apartment, are iwg magnificent cabinets-^Dne of 
ivory , the other of tdrtoise-sheil— richly iidaid, aq| 
evidently antiques^ the first bears, iAsevera^parts 
of the workmanship, tjfe vak of ^e eld^ Bour- 



}^m§^ jMh cabinets arc surmountad by a bortr— 
one of Louis Philippe, the other of Leopold. 
Under glasses are several models ; two of tbem — 
the Hotel do V ille in Brussels and the Tuilerie»*- 
are in dead silver. The effect is most exquisits. 
They were presents, the attendant informed dte, 
from her Majesty's brothers, on their first visit to 
Belgium after her marriage. One object in tfak 
splendid apartment I certainly did covet : a chess* 
tabk, tiie squares composed of alternate pieces of 
lapez lazuli and white conielain, set in a massive 
frame of carved ebony;— the men, ready drawn 
for battle, were upon the table ; they were Indian, 
and enriched with gokl and small diamonds, bat 
defended from the vulgar touch by a case of 
glass. There are many other articles of rertn 
throughout the apaitment. There were four 
pictures in the roomi-Tone a Virgin in gkxy, 
' painted on marble by Paqpegiano ; two exquisite 
landscapes, ^y Claude; and an imperial trivapfa, 
by Le Brun, much in the style of his entry of 
Alexante', in (he gallery at the Louvre. 

The Boudoir adjoins the Reception Room, and 
is in the most perfect French mode— tight, ele- 
gant, and worthy of a Queen. The waUs were 
covered with draperies of white silk, and mil i tfis, 
placed alternately; the tabl^ of parian raarMe 
were cnrDamented with vases of sevre, filled wHIr 
flowers. The richness of this apartment <^ eel 
in the slightest degree detract from itasknpfoityf 
the effect was chaste and beantiiixL In tfaeeen^ 
tre of the room was a large nwsnnd, rkihiy em^ 
broiderdd in the oriental style; near it ttood a 
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barp* Leopold, I was told, frequently accom- 
paaied his Queen on the flute ; from having beard 
hsn, some years since, at Raby Castle, I can 
myself bear witness that he is no mean amateur. 
The toUette reouret a female pen to do it jus- 
tice : the Tarid^R* glass-cases, in pearl anjl fila- 
gree, its magnificeDt stands for scents, in gold 
and ciystal would, I doubt not, have excited the 
admiration of the beau sexe ; I only wondered. 
This cosily appendage o[ female beauty was 
placed between two windows, the draperies and 
curtains of which were composed of Brussels 
lace ; the basons and utensils for lavatory pur- 
poses were all of silver gilt, and bore, the Belgian 
crown and lion. Upon a couch lay a gold chain 
and etnl case, which my fair countrywomen may 
remember, perhaps, a? an ornament once worn 
by their grandmothers; it is now extremely 
fatbioQable in the north of Europe. The bath, 
which adjoins the boudoir, is of marble and plate 
glass; the ceiling represents Diana and her 
Nymphs ; in the centre of the room is a sarco- 
pbajB^ of marble, supported by four lions couch- 
ant* The various pipes are conveyed through 
tbem \ when used, a rose-coloured silk curtain 
draws round, and forms a complete tent. I 
peeped into the stat* bed-chamber, en passanty 
and observed that the canopy and curtains were 
of purple velvet, relieved with gold; the coverlid 
of point lace, over satin. 



JBAH BAPTISTS SAT. , 

Tan emittent writer, whose death tobk plftcV 
at Paris on the 14th of November, was bom.in 
I«yoD8» in the year 1767, and descended from a 
family of no mean celebrity in the commercial 
world. They were of the same extraction as the 
Says and Sele family : the common ancestor of 
both being William de Say^ who passed over 
irom r^ormandy under the banners of William 
the Conqueror. Say was' destined by his family 
to be a merchant, and the knowledge thus ac- 
quired proved of no little^ avail to him in after 
life, when he devoted himself to the study of Po- 
litical Ei<K>ttomy. Being introduced to the cele- 
brated Mirabeau, the latter quickly discovered 
the abilities of his young friend, and employed 
him in editing the Courrier de Provence, and 
continuing his Lettres a ses Commettana. After 
this be was appointed Secretary to Claviere, the 
French Minister of Finance. W e next find him 
connected with Ch^jmpfort and Guingene in the 
Decade Philosophique, Literaire, et Politique; 
which made its first appearance in 1794, and was 
the parent of the present Revue Encyclopedi- 
que. Cbampfortwas unfortunate enough to fall 
under the ban of the Committee of Public Safety, 
and weak enough to destroy himsdf in prison ; 
GHtngeue, too, one of the most elegant French 
•ebolars, was likewise confined with his fellow- 
labourers, Roucher and Andrew Chenier. Say, 
though thus lefl single-handed, was too firm to 
abandon the good work which he had under- 
ttiken; and he therefore enlisted Andrieux, 
Amaury > Duval, and othen in his cause. Upon 



the departure of Buonaparte for Egjrpt, Say was 
deputed to select the publications intended for 
the use of the lavan^who accompanied that me- 
morable expedition; and, when the hereof the 
Pyramids found his way back, and invested him- 
self with the dignity of First Consul, he confer- 
red the appointment of Tribune on Say, whose 
qualifications, as it subsequently appeared, were 
not peculiarly adapted for such an office. He 
had a strong aversion for the selfish and arbitrary 
principles which the government of that day 
began to unfold, and it has been said that he 
could ill brook the growing despotism of its 
chief). In this state of his feelings, Say avoided 
taking much part in public business, but, hap- 
pily for science, commenced that study, which 
forms the basis of his admirable Traite d'Econo- 
mie ; a work which not only improved under his 
hand with every successive editiqp, but has been 
translated into most of the European languages. 
He was now called upon to vote in favour of 
Napoleon's assumption to the imperial crown: 
this he resolutely declined, and was, in conse- 
quence, deprived of the Tribuneship, for which 
some compensation was ma^c to him by the ten- 
der of Receiver-Generalship in the department 
of the Allier. He could not, however, be pre- 
vailed on to enter upon this new office, and nobly 
excused himself from combining with the rest 
to plunder his native land." Thus closing the 
spene of his official career, he once more em- 
barked in mercantile life, as a manufacturer, but 
not to the neglect of his fsLvourite pursuit, which 
he enriched, frota time to time, with a variety ot 
minor publications, all tending to throw light, 
and accumulate facts, on the great and difficult 
science of Political Economy. He was Profes* 
sor of the School of Mechanics at Paris, where 
he delivered probably the most useful and per- 
spicuous lectures on the economy of labour and 
manufactures, which have ever been given ; and 
with these he closed his estimable length of 
days. 



"BABJEMT AND OHHiD* 

" It is thps," replied her father, " she pays me 
back for all I have endured. It is a sweet con- 
sciousness to know that we make even one crea- 
ture happy. When I feel this little heart beat 
•tranquilly against mine, when I see her lay her 
contented head thus upon my bosom, I feel 1 do 
not live in vain. She is a precious legacy be- 
queathed to me by an angel, that in life shed 
sunshine upon my path, and even in death did 
not desert me, since she left me the memory of 
her love ; and this little flower, to be watered by 
my tears and pay me with its smiles." There 
were some drops upon the yellow hair of Alice : 
they had fallen from her father's eye. She looked 
up on feeling them : and went caressing to his 
face; and then the mouth, pure as yet the un- 
opened bud was raised witlvher violet eyes, as if 
she brought a balm to sorrow, and thought he 
wanted hut her kiss to make him happy.— ITo- 
mon't Love* 
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II. 

Tliere WM a tlmei wl&ea I wac Klad* 

And Joined tbe festlTe seene) 
How all i« ffone, and nanffht remains 

To trace wbere Joy has been* 
I am forgottenpvHlioiigh ber form 

In FaeMon^s luOl cOU dwelUt 
■ No one Is tbere to name my name* 

And none my anfpiisk tells* 

HI* 

fibe may seem Itap pym ay seem gay^ 

Bat who knows wbat sbe feels f 
Can hearts he r«adY>«—There is a grief 

tto halsam ever heals* 
What though I pass, as all things mnstf 

And Join the silent dead) 
Her faithless heart no Joy can knowy 

Its peaee for e»er is fled* 



SIGHT* 

A FEAOMBirr. 



NiQBT r on (by face of beauty I have gazed ; 
But 'tis not always thos— would ibat it were! 
Ttioa bast tby terrors also. Wben tbine eyes 
Of starry light are closed, and from tby tbrone. 
On tbe black womb of space, tbou frownest grim- 
No beam upon tby forebead— then tbou art 
An awful deity. Tbe wry calm 
lo which thy darkness floats Is terrible. 
Rocks, temples, mountains, whose hnge ootllnes stood 
In bold relief again^ tbe azure sky. 
Are bidden in iby gulf, and cast no shade- 
Columns and towers, like guilty angels, stand 
Amid tbe gloom. Tbe palaces of kinp 
Dissolve from sight, as if they never were. 
Eartb*s ruins are more ruinous— and Heavoi 
With all her lights seems to have fl^d away, 
AflSrighted, from tbe universal chaos. 



Such art thoQ. O Night ! 
A changeful spirit, veering in thy course 
From sad to beautiful. Wben tbou puttest on, 
King-like, tby bridal garments spangled o'er 
WFlh stars for jewels, and upon tby crest 
Wearest tbe silvery moon— *tls then tbou art 
Adored of Nature, and thy placid reign 
Gladdens the sons of men. But when with wralb 
^Tby front Is clouded, and tby lustrous gems 
Are laid aside— a fearful monarch thou! 
Day is but tby creation ! from thy womb 
He rites np, to scatter o'er the world 
Uis gandy beams. Bis empire is but short. 
Like all things beautiful; be will decay ; 
While tbou wilt last forever ! The last tnunp 
Is his and Nature's dirge— wben into naoght 
All things, save tby d«rk kingdom, shall dJswIvc I 



THB SEPARATION* 

« Is there on earth a thing we can agree on t 
Yes— to part !'* 

Faeqithab. 

Paktiso for ever !— Is your home 

So sad, so cheerless grown. 
That you are each prepared to roam 

TbroQgb this false world alone ; 
Recall the words, though love be fled. 

Though hope's bright visions cease, 
Still, still together you may tread 

The tranquil path of peace. 

Think on tbe season dear and fleet, 

Of young and fond romance, 
Wben you in ecstasy would meet 

Each other's smile and glance; 
Think on the Joyous bridal day. 

And en its sacred vow. 
Then glad and flowery seemed the way— 

Wby is it clouded now 1 

O ! by tbe real ills of lifb 

How little are yon tried ; 
Your muiual taants, your daily atrii^ 

Spring from one feeling— pride! 
Bear and forbear— no longer blame 

Thy partner's faults alone. 
Conscience nay urge a ready claim 

To tell thee of tby own. 

But part— tbe chosen one fbrsake. 

To whom thy troth was given; 
Reflect, nor dare a tie to break, 

Approved by earth and Heaven : 
Man cannot, must not rend tbe band 

Of holy martiage love, 
'Tis ruled by an unerring band, 

The band of Him above. 
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THB OATHSREOU 



THE «ATHERER. 



" A mapper np of imconaldered trlflei.** 



Little evil is said of a man who has few or 
no pretensions to be praised : the reason is, that 
revenge is scarce ever levelled but against supe- 
riority of merit. 

Virtue is of no particular form or station ; the 
finest outlines of the human frame are frequently 
filled up, with the dullest wits. A little diamond 
well polished, is always of greater value than a 
rocky mountain, whatever may be its size and 
extent. 

Virtae, if not in action, is a vice ; 

And, when we move not forward, we go backwar<. 

Dogmas have driven more people mad» than 
the hydrophobia. Skull-cap cannot cure them ; 
nor all the poppy and mandragora in the world 
restore them to the sweet sleep of calm philo- 
sophy. 

The ideal of Ethical Perfection has no more 
dangerous rival than the ideal of the Highest 
Strength — the most intense vital energy — which 
has been called (rightly enough with reference 
to the fundamental meaning of the term, but 
very falsely as regards that which we now attach 
to it,) the Ideal of iEsthic Greatness. It is the 
Maximum of barbarians, and has, alas ! in these 
days of wild irregular culture, obtained very 
numerous adherents, precisely among the feeblest 
minds. Man, under the influence of this Ideal, 
becomes an animal spirit — a combination, whose 
brute intelligence possesses a brute attraction 
for the weak. 

The path that leads to Vinae*fl Court Is narrow, 
Tbom>, and up-hill— a bitter Journey. 

In all things preserve integrity; the conscious- 
ness of thy own uprightness will alleviate the toil 
of Imsiness and soften the harshness of ill success 
and disappointments, and give thee an humble 
confidence before God, when the ingratitude of 
man, or the iniquity of the time may rob thee of 
other due reward. 

The game of Chess was inrented 608 before 
Christ. 

80 weak are human kind by nature made. 
Or to such weakness by their vice betray'd, 
Almighty, vanity, to thee they owe 
Their zest of pleasure, and their balm of woe: 
Thout like the sun, all colours dost contain. 
Varying like rays of light, or dropg of rain : 
For ev'ry fool finds reason to be proud, 
Tbo' hissed, and hooted by the pointing crowd^ 

A minute analysis of life at once destroys that 
splendour which dazzles the imagination. What- 
soever grandeur can display, or luxury enjoy, is 
procured by offices of which the mind shrinks 
from the contemplation. All the delicacies of 
the table may be traced back to the shambles 
and the dunghill; all magnificence of building 



was hewn from the quarry, and all the pomp of 
ornament dug from among the damps and dark- 
ness of the mine. 

If any man think it a small matter, or of mean 
concernment, to bridle his tongue, he is much 
mistaken : for it is a point to be silent, when 
occasion requires; and better than to speak, 
though never so well. 

" Thou want*at 
One heavenly sense, and speak'st in ignorance 
Eeeat thou bo dlllbring shadows, which divide 
The rose and poppy ? 'Tis the same with aoandi. 
There's net a minute in the round of time 
But 's tinged with different rousie, in that small span 
Between the thought and ita swiA utlenuice, 
Ere silence buds to sound.*' 

If you see a person get offended at the publi- 
cation of an article that was not intended for 
him, it is a sure sign that he has been guilty of a 
like crime. 

Socrates is said to have been the only inhabi- 
tant of Athens, who, during the prevalence of 
the plague in that city, escaped infection : Ibia 
circumstance the historians nnanimonsly attri- 
buted to the* strict temperance which he con- 
stantly observed — in conjunction, it may be add- 
ed, with his well known equanimity under the 
most trying circumstances. * 

•* Love covers a multitude of sins." When a 
scar cannot be taken away, the next kind office 
is, to hide it. Love is never so blind as when it 
li to spy faults. It is like the painter who, being 
to draw the picture of a friend hajing a blemish 
in one eye, would picture only the other side of 
his face. It is a noble and great thing to cover 
the blemishes, and to excuse the failings of a 
friend ; to draw a curtain before his stains, and 
to display his perfections ; to bury his weaknesses 
in silence, and to proclaim his virtues upon the 
house-top. 

The truest characters of ignosance 
Are vanity, and pride, and arrogance; 
Am bllid men used to bear their nosetf higher 
- Than Uioee that have thdr eyes and sight entire. 

China was first made in England, by Mr. 
Wedgewood, in 1762. 

What consequences often hang upon the proof 
sheet? How much of good and evil depends 
upon this last award of the author ! If Rousseau 
had thrown the proof sheets of the " Contrat 
Social'* into the fire, instead of returning them 
by the printer's devil to the press, the French 
revolution might never have unhinged Rnrope. 
If Lord Byron had nipped in the bud the proof 
of his " Poems of a Minor," the worW would 
never have been delighted with the best of mo- 
dem satires, and the most beautiful of modern 
poetry. 
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THE LADY'S BOOK; 



rpHB TBSEPSB OF EGINA* 

ST JAMCl lt*BXllKT. 

Wviv at the mellow eve of ■ummer dif , 

We wttch, o'er weetern hllft, the fading ray. 

Tbneh*d with Uie Influence of the loftenM eeene, 

Bctlde tome niannarinK rill or flowery flreeo* 

To fairy realms the fdncy lakoi it flight, 

And lifts the soul to visions of delight ; 

A iweet oblivion to eaf h iiense Is given. 

We breathe In bllii, and earth Is changed to hcafeal 

Bo warm'd with glories of the classic page. 
The heart delights In Grstcla*« golden age. 
When she display *d ihose matchless powers of mlad 
That shed unfading lustre o*er mankind. 
Backward we look on (hat illusirious time, 
Whan genius wooed each muse in bpauiy's clUna, 
1b glory*8 fields when patriot hemes fought, 
In wisdom's halls when reverend sages laught, 
When arts trinmphant charmed ih' admiring throiif« 
And bards made vocal every grove with aoag. 

Cone, sober eve, ihy magic wand apply. 
And wrap my soul In blissful reverie; 
O let roe vbit those bright scenes 1 love. 
The Delphic fountain and the Attic grovel 
O let me listen to the Pythian strain, 
Ori^k for wisdom at Minerva*s fane, 
Or see. In Tempo's bright and verdant glo^ 
The bloom of Eden aim preserved below; 
While »hc pure loves that blesa Arcadian plaina, 
Bwell in my boeom. and inspire my euains I 

Bpirit ofaerlous thought, I know *iis thou 

Thai bring* St the past before my vision now ! 

Bright in my view a glorious temple stands; 

Aatsed by the peerless skill of Grecian hands. 

When art and genius. In their youthful prime. 

Pot forth their powers t* adorn their naiive clime. 

Sacred to Jov t^a beauteous fabric rose, 

Whose awful power the obedient thunder knowi. 

Ball, holy shriue ! pride of Egiiia's shore ! * 

Wbtre come her sons to woiship and adore; 

Thy lofty columns art's perfection show. 

Thy spacious courts with sacred radiance glow. 

Thy ahars shine with costly sacrifice. 

And prayers and praise (Vom suppliant hearts ariit. 

Blncere the worship and the fervour high, 

Though wrong the mode, and false ibe deity ; 

Tot is it pleasing in th' Indulgent view 

Of Him who knows and loves iho bead that's true. 

Aad thou, Arantha, whom the bards declare 
Brightest and noblest of l^ina's fair. 
Thine was the true devotion of a maid. 
By pcide and coyness into grief heiray'd. 
Bvander lovod thee, and thy heart reiurn'd 
The faithftjl flame that in his b'lsoro bum*d ; 
Bui secret still thy fond desires were kept, 
Xv'n when, (br pity, at tliy feet he wept: 
^roud of thy power, long didst ibou mock hit pain, 
Eittliing in thy beauty's tyrant reign, ^ 
Till, in despair, he fled thy cruel scorn. 
And left thee, in repentant tears, to mourn. 

InpeO'd by the resistless power of love. 

To worship Venus at the shrine of Jove, 

To yonder altar now thou dost repair. 

And rich the sacrifice thou ofl'er'vt there : 

Tb fc)ve*8 bright goddess warm thy prayera irlae* 

Ani atartbig tenia bedew thy ladlam ^ree. 



Fbrglve, O Venus,'* thue thy bosom pray*d, 
•* That to Diana long my vows were paid ; 
Forgive that I suppreas'd the flame divine 
Which Cupid kindled In this breast of mine: 
Though, goddess, I denied, I felt thy sway. 
And loved the youth I rashly drove away 1 

hear ma, while with anguish I implore. 
If yet he Uvea, thou wilt that youth restore; 
Then shall no rites of thine unpaid remain, 
Nor rival power usurp thy place again !" 

She scarce had ceased, when moved the altar'a Kietl, 
And fhll in view E vender's self is seen ; 
Close to his heart the blushing maid is press'd. 
And thus he pouis the uansporu of his breast: 

Here, where love's goddess now my wishes crowB^ 

1 sought a holy refuge from thy frowns; 
A constant suppliant at her shrine. I bent. 

In prayers that she wonki teach thee to relent: 
My prayers are heard; I strain thee to my breiit; 
Then let us kneel to Hymen, and be blest V 

She gave asseat : the priest of Hvmen there 
Performed the riles, and blest the enamonr'd pair: 
Indulgent smiled the power of love divine. 
And crowo'd their Joys at bright Egina's ahrine. 



TBI Sea— the Sea— the open 8^ I 
The blne.Vie fresh, the ever free ! 
Without a mark, iilihout a bound. 
It runneth the earth's wide regiona roond : 
It plays with tlie cloud*— U mocks the 
Or. like a cradled creature liea ! 

I'm on the sea ! Vm on the sea ! 
I am where I would ever be ; 
With the blue above, and the blue below, 
And silence whcraoe'er I go- 
lf a st')rm should come and awake the deep, 
What matter— I sUU ihall ride and sleep. 

I love— Oh i how I love to ride 
On the flerce foaming, bursting tide. 
When every mad wave drowns the mooii» 
Or whistles aloft his tempest tune, 
And tells how goeth the world bek>w. 
And why the sou'-west Waste do btow. 

I never was on the dull tame shore. 
But I loved the great sea more and more; 
And backwards flew to her billowy breast. 
Like a bird thai seekeib its mother's nert; 
And a mother she was and la to me ; 
For I waa bm on the open sea ! 

The waves were whHo, and red the n>ora, 
In the noisy hour when I was bom : 
And^he wliale U whistled, the porpoise roHed. 
And the dolphins bared their backs of gold , 
And never waa heard such outcry wild. 
As welcomed to life the ocean-child. 

I have nvedi since then, in calm and 
Full fifty summers a rover's life, ^ ' 
With wealth to spend, and a power ia rmpt 
But never have sought or »ighed for cha^; 
And Death, whenever he cornea to ais, 
ShaU come on iho wild onbennMaeftl 
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ALICE IilflWIW) 

A TAIiB OV THB PIIiQBIMl OF NBW 



BVaLANDt 



Tbcrb if something of tender sadness in the 
emotions with which we recaU the days that are 
past. The hand of time seems to hare mellowed 
the tints which shadow forth the pictures of de- 
parted scones, and those incidents whicb» when 
present, we deemed to be trifling, assume a hal- 
lowed character, when beheld through the vista 
of by-gone years. It is thi» feeling which leads 
ns to view every circumstance in the history of 
our forefathers with interest, and, when vje shall 
have past away, another generation will arise to 
tread in our footsteps, and look with a curious 
eye on the deeds which shall have occupied and 
brightened our little span of existence. It is this 
desire of being immortalized in the memory of 
■ucceeding ages, which raised upon the classic 
shores of Greece those lovely temples and those 
groups of sculptured life which the hand of a 
Phidias or aPraxiteleshad wrought: and it is that 
same feeling of reverential awe for the past 
which leads the lonely traveller to tread with 
silent veneration those deserted plains, and to 
look with admiration on the ruins of departed 
greatness. The annals of our beloved country 
excite in us far difierent emotions. We look 
abroad upon smiling fields, and lovely vallies, and 
silver streams, and delight ourselves in their 
abundance. But let us remember that it was 
not always thus. A lonely wilderness once 
covered those very spots where our beautiful 
cities now stand in their strength ; those waters 
which are now swept by the gallant ships of the 
proudest fleet in the universe, were then seldom 
rippled, even by an Indian canoe, and that little 
lonely pilgrim band, who left ibeir country and 
the graves of their fathers, that they might wor- 
ship in peace their father's God, was the only 
seed of that vast population which has sprung up 
to bless one of the most favoured portions of our 
land. 

The summer of the year 1620 beheld these de- 
voted wanderers, as they left, forever, the shores 
of their beloved country : but the changing hues 
of autumA, that had tinged with many colours 
the leafy honours of the wilderness, was fast 
yielding to the storms and desolation of winter, 
when they anchored their little vessel in the 
beautiful bay of their adopted home. Yet it was 
a calm and delightful evening of a lovelier day 
than is usually afforded, even in its mildest ap- 
proaches, by that inclement season. The pure, 
deep blue of the skies was painted in the western 
horizon by all the glorious dyes of sunset--a gen- 
tle breeze swept over the bosom of the waters, 
and murmured through the long, undulating 
ocean of wilderness, that stretched itself almost 
unbroken as far as the eye could reach. Not a 
sound seemed to disturb the slumbering stUIness 
of the scene, save where the shrill cry of the cat- 
bird, or the squirrel rustling in the thick branches, 



gave to the attentive ear tome token that the Al- 
mighty Creator had not left tnch a lovdy spot 
ontenanted. 

While this bbundieiB prospect lay full in view 
of the Uttle group, who had gathered on the deck 
of their vessel to explore with eager gate tba 
wild yet peaceful beauties of their chosen home, 
a dark form was seen, drawn in strong ontlinet 
upon the western skies, as it appeared upon the 
summit of a lofty range of hills that rose abruptly 
from the midst of the valley. After remaining 
stationary for a short time, the figure seemed 
gradually to descend to the level of the plain, and 
in a few moments the noble form of one of the 
native sons of the forest was seen advancing with 
steady footsteps to the shore. Almost startling 
as was this apparition of a human being in the 
midst of that solitary scene, yet the lofly bearing 
of the Indian could not be regarded without ad- 
miration. He appeared to be past the prime of 
life ; but bis large, and still athletic frame, and 
stalwart arm, seemed to indicate a right to stand 
the monarch of the soil : and the deep rich hoe 
of his complexion was in strong contrast with 
the white and coloured ornaments that adnmed 
his throat and wrists. A mantle, formed of the 
skin of the deer, curiously wrought with quills of 
various dyes, was thrown in graceful folds about 
his person, and coverings of the same material 
defended his legs. The deep indentures upon 
his breast and neck, and the plume of feathert 
that was confined in a fillet upon his brows, be- 
tokened the rank of the wearer, and, as he pass- 
ed on with proud, unvaried step, ihrough the 
heaps of withered leaves, a careless obserrer 
would have thought that there existed no objeot 
to demand his notice. But the glance of wiki 
meaning in the quick and unsettle^ motions of 
his dark eyes, belied the calm and cold character 
of bis features ; and when they rested on the little 
vessel, as it lay in the pictured stillness of the 
waters, it seemed to become an object of lively 
and uncommon interest. In his turn, the figure 
of the Indian appeared to be a no less subject of 
curiosity to those on board : and, after some hur- 
ried deliberation, a little boat was seen to leave 
the side of the vessel, and a few active strokee of 
the oar brought it to the foot of the bold and pre- 
cipitous ledge of rocks which skirted that lonely 
shore. The dress and demeanour of the peraoos 
who now entered upon the scene were in strict 
accordance with the simplicity and even maiw 
ness, which characterized the Puritans of ihomm 
days.— The sad-coloured, ongracefnl cloak— the 
doublet^ cut in the plainest fashion— and, abov« 
aU, the even conscientious scmplousness wiHt 
which t)^ hair had been cropped <Hose to fbm 
head,^gavc tokens of that extreme and affected 
austerity of manners and apparel, which, like 
other excesaeib » to lead to the rkUqiblM* 
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Bat, if the qnaintness of their dress might haye 
caused a smile, bad they been standing in the 
pretence of the great and the mighty of earth, the 
calm and noble expression of their features would 
have dispelled ercry other feeling, saye that of 
unqualified admiration. The clear, blue, lustrous 
eye — the bare, expressire forehead— the lip that 
tokl its meaning to the glance, revealed the men 
whose hands were laid to an heayenly inheri- 
tance, and whose feet were set in its paths. The 
greater part of this little number were still in the 
flowei^of youth, but when, on gaining the level 
beaeh, they had turned to ofier their assistance 
to one who still remained in the boat, it appeared 
that the old and the renerated were not wantiog 
to add sanctity to their enterprize. 

The aged man, who now stood foremost of Ib^ 
little group that had gathered on the shore, might 
have afforded a fine model for the chisel of the 
sculptor. The bending form, the deeply fur- 
rowed cheek, and the long, flowing locks of 
nlyer, which, mntutored by the rigid discipline 
of the times, lay in strong, clustering curls upon 
his forehead, might have been a fit representation 
of the apostle of the world ; but now they only 
told that the path of the pilgrim had been traced 
through many sorrows, and that his life lingered 
upon the grare. The old man was named Peter 
Lynn. After a short pause, the little party were 
advancing to the spot where the Indian still stood 
in all the cold and lofty pride which characterized 
his race, when, to their amazement, he suddenly 
left his stationary position, and, with something 
of a graceful gesture, mingled with the stateli- 
ness of ills demeanour, uttered, in their own 
language, that word which is most dear to the 
stranger, " Welcome." Ignorant of the fact 
that the Indian chief had been a frequent visitant 
of the coast, when the arrival of fishing boats 
made these interviews profitable, the old 
man, whom the little band had chosen for their 
leader, remained silent, and it was not until the 
Indian had repeated again, in his deep, guttural 
tones, " Welcome— the white men are welcome," 
that he found words to frame an answer to the 
hospitable speech. When he spoke, he made use 
of the concise and poetical form of their language, 
which be had acquired in preceding interviews 
with the children of the forest. 

** Is it well," he said, " the white men have 
come to eat their com with their red brothers ? 
Is the pipe of peace ready to smoke in their 
cabins? The white men are hungry and tired ; 
is there a place where they may lay themselves 
down and sleep ?" 

The Indian seemed to look with an intensity in 
his gaze upon the old man, as if he would have 
read his heart, but, when he had ceased to speak, 
he rejoiDed : — 

" The ear of the wise man is open— the tongue 
ef my brother is truth. The great prophet of 
my peoi^e listened, and he heard the streams of 
the west running into the salt waters. He looked, 
and he saw a race of men whose faces bad not 
been turned to the sun. The Great ^irit to)d 
it to my nation— they have come." 



" They have come, indeed," repeated the old 
man, in a low voice, as if speaking to himself, 
and, looking round about upon the lonely scene, 
he seemed, for a few moments, to have forgotten 
his extraordinary companion. But, recovering 
himself, he turned again to the Indian ; " Will 
my red brother be glad, when he sees the cabins 
of the white men ? will he sit by their council- 
fires, and eat of their venison?" 

" He will say, it is good. The tongue of the 
red man is but one. He has been upon the track 
of the wolf, but he saw no fox in his paths." 

There was a haughtiness in the brevity of this 
speech that seemed to startle the wary old man, 
for he rejoined hastily, as if to soothe the spirit 
be had aroused, 

" The red men are my brethren. They dwell 
upon the same soil. — The Spkl that made them 
is one." 

Have the pale faces looked upon the sun ?" 
proudly resumed the Indian, stretching forth his 
arms to the west, as the last faint crimson dyes 
still lingered upon the horizon. Go— my people 
are of many days." 

But why is the hand of my brother alone?" 
returned the old man, " have his yeung men left 
the hunting paths ? Is the fire gone out upon his 
hearth?" 

The Indian approached nearer to the aged 
speaker. A shade of deep melancholy seemed 
to pass over his rigid features. Listen," he at 
last said, in the softest tones of his musical voice, 

listen — the Sagamore has seen the snows of 
many winters. He has looked upon the leaf as 
it faded, but it became green again. When the 
stream had fallen asleep, it awoke— but the days 
of his years shall end. Once he saw a mighty 
nation upon his footsteps, but they have gone to 
the pleasant hunting grounds. Once they dwelt 
where my white brothers stand. But the great Ma- 
nitto was angry with his children, and they passed 
away. The hand of the Sagamore is join^ with 
that of his brethren, and his pipe is smoked in 
their cabins." 

As the chief spoke, be indicated, with a quick 
motion of his band, a slight opening among the 
trees at a short distance, which had evidenfly 
been an attempt at clearing, but was now almost 
lost again in wilderness. The whole party turned 
to look at the spot, which seemed to havjB been, 
at some remote period, the stbode of man. A few 
decayed huts, rudely formed of legs and the bark 
of trees, were now scattered in lAiined fragments 
on the ground, and a slight rising of the soil ia 
many places showed that the dwellers of it, who- 
ever they had been, were dumbering beneath it. 
The narrative of the Indian appeared to hint at 
some calamity which had overtaken a whole 
people: but when they turned again, to satisfy 
their curiosity by further inquiry, they found that 
he had abrupdy quifted his place, and was rapid- 
ly disappearing in the winding recesses of the 
forest, whose loneliness became still more deso- 
late, as the little party hastened to gain their 
boat, and the deep shadows of etening wer9 
drawn over the icene« 
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But k was to be lonely no longer. The bright, 
clear beams of the meridian sun looked down 
through the leafless branches of the trees upon a 
picture at once cheerful and beautiful. The 
pilinims had left their vessel with the early dawn, 
and were actively engaged in making prepara- 
tions for the erection of cabins, and the clearing 
of some portion of their ground. Upon every 
fide were to be heard the sound of many voices 
echoed through those pathless wilds, and the 
strokes, which fell from the exertions of many 
busy hands. Here might be seen a group whose 
eflbrts were united to fell the towering form of 
one of the proudest trees of the forest ; and there 
the collected strength of many was employed in 
removing its gigantic branches, and fashioning 
with them the rude and naked cabins, which were 
destined to become the habitations of these de- 
voted men. A little farther on, a few of the fe- 
males of the colony were engaged in preparing 
the noon-day meal. A horizontal pole, laid in 
the forks of two perpendicular branches, and 
supporting an enormous kettle, formed the sim- 
ple economy of their culinary arrangments. But 
the coarse food was to be seasoned with the 
sweets of industry, and partaken of by those 
whose hearts were raised in humble thankfulness 
to Him who spreadeth the table of the wilderness. 
Near one of these little groups, but seemingly 
abstracted from its cares, stood the venerable 
form of Peter Lynn. Himself the only inactive 
figure in the scene, hb joined hands were pressed 
forcibly on his bosom, and his eyes bent to the 
ground. But the shadows of thought darkened 
his pensive features, and the restless mind within 
appeared to have taken an excursive flight, and 
in imagination to be retracing each step of that 
eventful pilgrimage, which had brought him, in 
the evening of life, to brave the perils of a foreign 
riiore. With the rapid pinions of fancy, he seemed 
to overleap the bound of years, and to become 
again the guileless simple boy on the hills of his 
native home. He stood once more in the halls 
of his fathers— he heard the gentle voice of his 
mother, and the musical laugh of his young sister 
as she joined him in his gambols by the sunny 
brook, or in the lovely vallies. Again— and he 
seemed to live over the dajrs of his proud, aspiring 
manhood : in his heart were the loving tones of the 
wife of Ais bosom, and around him the bright 
looks of his playful children. Then there seemed 
to come a shadow upon his day-dream of happi- 
ness, and within a few, rapid moments was cen- 
tred the anguish of m^ny long and bitter 
years of suflering. One by one, the friends 
that loved him and were beloved departed 
from amidst his paths, as the frost wreathes 
melt from the window pane in a sunny mom, 
and he stood as the scathed and blasted oak 
of the forest, whose leaf is withered, and whose 
verduro has departed for ever. Then a sense of 
keener anguish seemed to darken upon his spirit. 
The deep and loathsome dungeon— the sad and 
silent hours of suflering that had wasted his noble 
strength— and, still more, the intensity of that 
bitter momenty when lips which had been wont 



to bless uttered the deep, unaltered curse, upon 
his devoted head, as a traitor to hb king and 
country— all arose in vivid colours upon hb soul, 
and the lips of the old man had just parted to 
give vent to some impassioned strain of feeling, 
when a soft, low, and childish voice, and the 
pressure of a fair, small hand upon his own, 
aroused him to the recollection that he was now 
a lonely pilgrim in the wild and lonely solitudes 
of an American forest. But the fairy form that 
stood at hb knee, and the gentle eyes that were 
raised inquiringly to his, were all his own, and 
the old man felt a thrill of tenderness at his heart 
when he remembered that the little beloved one 
was to be as a flower springing up in the wilder- 
ness, blooming but for him. " My sweet Alice," 
he said, and, bending forward, he took her in hb 
arms, and folded her to his bosom, with all the 
fondness which loving age feeb for the innocence 
and beauty of childhood. 

Little Alice was his grand-daughter— the last 
and loveliest of the many fair ones, that had so late- 
ly enriched his path with blessing. Seven balmy 
summers had breathed upon her youthful cheek 
a warmer glow than that of theirown crimson sun- 
sets ; but there was something in the slender ele- 
gance of her frame, and the f>ure transparency of 
her complexion, that gave an idea of fragility to 
her appearance, and tended, like all precious 
things, to endear her stiU more to the beholder. 
Such was the sweet and innocent being, whose 
hand was clasped in his, when at even-tide, or in 
the eariy noon, be traced the wild-wood haunts 
of his adopted home. At these seasens, when the 
features of the old man were darkened with the 
remembrance of former griefs, the spirit of the 
child seemed to partake of hb pensiveness, and 
she would sit for hours by his side, gazing up into 
the deep, unfathomable blue of the heavens, or 
listening to the sound of dropping nuts, and the 
rustling of leaves, as they stirred inr the gentle 
breeze, until her long and dreamy thoughts be- 
came embued with something of that sublime 
feeling which kindles up the soul when it finds 
itself alone in the midst of a world of beauty. 
Tet often the aged sire would take the sweet 
babe to his bosom, and, parting from her polish- 
ed forehead its profusion of bright and clustering 
ringlets, he would rehearse to her the deeds of 
former years, charming her youthful fancy wi*Ji 
many a wild and artless tale: and still oftener, 
walking with her in the pleasant vallies, he would 
point her view to the everlasting hilb, and tell 
her of that blessed One, whose love surpasses 
the heavens. But the pure stream of little Alice's 
exbtence was not destined to pursue its gentle 
course unruffled, nor the cup of the old man's 
afflictions to remain unbrimmed. As time passed 
on, the Indian chief, who had first greeted their 
arrival to hb native shores, stood again in their 
midst— but the scene was changed. The vast, 
unmeasmred surface of wilderness still spread in 
boundless extent to the horizon, but it was soli- 
tary no longer. The sound of many voices awoke 
echoes that had slumbered for aget» end the 
tread of many feet was upon iu udL Jm Hie 
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place of a silent desert had sprong up the hahita- 
tationt of men, and wreathes of blue smoke arose 
from the roof of many a naked cabin, yet beto- 
kening the warmth and comfort of its humble 
hearth. Within the shelter of these friendly walls 
the native chief ever found a kind and ready wel- 
come, but never more so than when he entered 
the lonely dwelling of Peter Lynn. For the old 
man, as be grazed upon the noble features and 
stately bearing of the son of the forest, and as he 
marked the wild flashes of intellectual light that 
beamed from his dark and restless eyes, felt 
something of that instinctive admiration, with 
which we contemplate tlie bold and untutored 
lineaments of some boundless scene, which the 
finger of art has reserved untouched, and the eye 
of roan seldom or never looked upon. But in the 
mind of the Indian this feeling was far from being 
Teciprocated. With the old man he ever pre- 
served the same cold and rigid expression of 
countenance, and, if possible, an even more con- 
cise and haughty brevity of language : but when 
the fair and dimpled hand of Alice was laid in 
thoughtless confidence upon hb dark and swarthy 
cheek, or when, with light and playful step, she 
hastened to fill with purest water his ample gourd, 
or to snppljc him with the parched grains, which 
formed his accustomed meal, the severe brow of 
the Indian was suffered to relax, and at some 
moments his proud features seemed to wear an 
almost feminine expression of tenderness. But 
there was a dark and savage purpose springiog 
up in the mind of the Indian, and an evil design 
became cherished in his bosom, until, with the 
ready cunning and invention of his race, he had 
laid a train for the accomplishment of that plan, 
which was destined totally to destroy the founda- 
tion of the old man's almost ruined affections. 

It was in the fourth winter of the existence of 
the little colony — one of those dark and tempes- 
tuous nights, which often occur with intense se- 
yerity in our northern climates, and which the 
bleak and bare extent of wilderness, and the 
lashing of the foaming waters upon the naked 
rocks, contributed to render a picture at once 
appalling and sublime;— thick flurries of snow 
were drifted in every direction by the fierce gusts 
of wind that seemed to ride upon the leafless tops 
of the trees, as though some angry spirit were 
directing and presiding upon the storm, and the 
crashing and tearing down of the gigantic 
branches was heard at intervals through the 
deepest recesses of the forest. Bat in the midst 
of this mighty strife of elements, a swift corusca- 
tion of light, that darted like a bended bowoverthe 
darkness of the heavens, glanced upon two 
human figures, as they abruptly emerged by a 
sudden turn into the less dangerous vicinity of 
the clearings. IThe commanding mien and lofty 
stature of the first indicated the Indian chief, but 
is the shrinking, bending form that followed his 
steps, might be discerned the servile and even 
abject condition to which the female race is ever 
reduced when in a savage and uncivilized state. 
With a rapid, and yet cautious tread, the two 
Indians tnoedalittle beaten path that lad through 



the clusters of dark cabins, until they stood at 
the lonely door which marked an entrance to the 
abode of l^eter Lynn. It was a small rude hut 
of a singularly uncouth appearance, being partly 
constructed of the bark and loose fragments of 
trees, and partly excavated by the hand of na- 
ture out of the solid rock. A lofty^ine that had 
sprung up between the clefts and surmounted 
the humble roof of the little building, was swing- 
ing and crackling in the grasp of the tempest, as 
at every moment it seemed to threaten the disso- 
lution of its ancient right. But if the prospect 
without wore an aspect of gloom and desolation^ 
the interior T>f the cabin seemed to announce a 
more promising appearance : for through its many 
crevices might he discerned the glare and bril- 
liancy of a cheerful fire, and, between the fitful 
burstings of the storm, a clear and manly voice 
arose, as if in devotion to Him whose power con- 
trols the elements. There was, indeed, a peace- 
ful serenity in the grouping of the scene within 
that formed a strong contrast to the wildering 
darkness that reigned on the outside of the dwell- 
ing. For although its bare and simple walls 
might boast no luxury of costly furniture or 
tasteful ornament, yet they enclosed an assem- 
blage of human beings, purer, perhaps, though 
more lowly, than are to be found in the abodes of 
wealth. A bright blaze of pine-knots, that had 
been heaped with no sparing hand on the wide 
and ample hearth, illuminated every comer of 
the little apartment. On one side, in his high, 
old-fashioned, arm-chair, was seated the venera- 
ble form of Peter Lynn. There was a calmer 
expression than usual upon the features of the 
old man, and his brilliant eyes, that were gene- 
rally ht up with all the fervency of his intelligent 
mind, had assumed an appearance at once chai* 
tened and subdued, as he raised them at intervals 
from the page he had been perusing, to answer 
the inquiries of some person who was employed 
in a more remote part of the dwelling. On a 
small, low seat, close nestled to his side, sat the 
little Alice. Her arms were placed on his knees^ 
and upon them was laid her lovely face, as she 
looked up to his in an attitude of silent attention. 
One of the old man's hands rested fondly upon 
her beautiful forehead, the other was spread upon 
the open pages of a large, black-tetter btble, that 
was supported by a rough deal table before him* 
The other arrangments of the apartment were 
ordered with the greatest simplicity. Various 
kinds of coarse clothing were distributed upon the 
bare walls— a few implements of husbandry stood 
in one comer— and, at some little distance, a 
sheathed rapier, with a shining brace of pistols, 
showed that the situation of that lonely cabin, in 
the midst of a waste and barren wilderness, was 
one of no common danger. In a small recess, at 
one side of the fire-place, the necessaiy articles 
of kitchen furniture were set forth in spare, yet 
neat array; and, sheltered by its bold projection 
from the more vivid colouring of the scene, stood 
a clean, middle-aged female, who appeared busily 
employed in the execution of some evening task* 
The features of this womaB>inight hare been 
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termed bandsome, bat there was a certain sbarp* 
ness in their character, and a serere and austere 
expression upon her brow, that was in no wise 
reliered by the close-pinched cap and dark ground 
of the Puritan dress.' In the intervals of the 
storm, or when the hurricane swept in fiercer 
gusts around the little dwelling, the female ap- 
peared impelled by a sensation of alarm to leave 
her employment, and seek, in the sound of the 
human voice, some relief from the natural im- 
- . pulses of her fear, ^t one of these moments, 
when the walls of the cabin seemed to be almost 
shaken from their foundations, the old man at last 
offered some reply to her often repeated excla- 
mations of terror. 

'* It is, indeed, a fearful night, Esther,** he said, 
gently, and the wind sounds boarse and wild 
through the dark recesses of the forest. But do 
we right to forget, in the indulgence of our own 
shrinking natures, that there is One, * who maketh 
the clouds his chariot, and who walketh upou 
the wings of the wind?* ** 

The female appeared, for an instant, to be 
struck wiih the mention of that holy faith, which 
had, probably, in some measure influenced her 
departure from her native land : yet after a few 
moments she rejoined, though in a less querulous 
tone Aye.** she said, Jt were a fine thing 
an one could keep one*s mind raised above these 
things of the earth. But, for her part, ever since 
she had lost her poor Ralph, it seemed as though 
her heart would be going back to the scenes and 
friends of her youth ; and she could not but say, 
that her own little cottage^ on the hill side, with 
its bit of green before the door in summer, and 
its bright fire on the hearth in winter, was a far 
daintier sight than all this wild and frightful 
waste, that tires one*s eyes just to look at it." 

''T^ay, but now, dame Esther,*'said theold man, 
chidingly and yet,'* he added, thou speakest 
but as a woman, with all thy woman's fears and 
fancies. Still I thank thee, for thou hast awa- 
kened a chord in my bosom, which 1 would were 
fresher in thine own. Tes,** he sighed, ^it 
seems to me as but at this very moment I stood 
upon the deck of that little vessel, with ker state- 
ly prow dashing and sparkling in the white foam, 
aind her canvas crowded to meet the passing 
breeze. It seems as though the three summers 
that have fleeted away since we made our dwell- 
ing in this silent forest, had been but as da3rs — 
for I thought, only now, that I stood in the midst 
of those scenes of death and of dread that deso- 
lated our hearts in that one* fearful winter. Was 
It not enough that the. hand of disease was per 
mitted to ravage our noblest and our best f O, 
my God !" said the old man, looking up fervently, 
^ thou wast very wroth with thy people, the lot 
of thine inheritance. I have seen the tender 
mother and h^r lovely babe fainting for want of 
food ; and there was none to give them. I have 
stooped to the lonely couch of the sick and dyiog 
as the spirit lingered on the shores of time. I 
have watched the darkening, closing eye. 1 
have counted the feeble pulse, and I have felt It 
cease to beat. Esther, thine own Ralph was of 



the number. His last brea& was uj>on my cheek 
but theve told no murmur in the failing voice — 
words of praise and thankf\ilness, only, were 
upon his lips, that he was accounted worthy to 
bear both loss of name and of life forthe sake of 
that cause which has set our feet in a strange 
land." 

The aged pilgrim ceased to speak for a few 
moments: uncontrollable emotions seemed to 
choke his voice, and he sat lost in deep thought, 
until his attention was aroused by the Uttle Alioe, 
who had clasped his trembling hand, and was 
kissing it fondly, as it rested in both of her's. 
The old man looked up. He regarded the lovely 
child with feelings of unutterable affection. 

" And thou too, my beloved Alice," he said, 

thou too, art as one redeemed from the borders 
of the grave. For even as I see thy bright locks 
and thy gentle glance before mc, even so have I 
seen thy sweet body writhing, and thy brow 
wet with the clammy drops of anguish. But 
thou art given to me still, my child, and long may 
thy days be upon the earth, for thou art to my 
life even as life, and sad and evil should it be 
were I separated from thee, my own beloved 
Alice. And thus," continued the old man, " thus 
may we account far greater the number of our 
sunny hours, even if there has been many a dark 
cloud to. gather around our paths. .We have, 
indeed, become pilgrims and strangers in the 
world, but we may worship the God of our 
fathers after our own faith, and by the light of 
our own conscience. And if we have been made 
to feel the bitterness of disease and death, and to 
experience the pressing evils of famine, is there 
not left a remnant to inhabit our cabins, and to 
labour for our subistence? And for food, Es- 
ther," said the old man, pointing to a basket of 
shell-fish, that stood in the comer, which she had 
before vacated, why we have even been made 
' to find treasures in the sand, and to suck of the 
abundance of the seas.* '* 

At this moment, as if impelled by a sudden 
burst of the tempest, the door of the hut was 
thrown violently open, and, like magic, the 
dusky figures of the two Indians stood at once 
within the entrance to the dwelling. Peter Lynn 
had instinctively started to his feet, as the un- 
wonted forms of these inhabitants of the wilder- 
ness appeared so abruptly before him : but, when 
he recognised the majestic bearing of the native 
chief, he promptly advanced, and, with a fHendly 
gesture, said, in that familiar tone which their 
intercourse rendered warrantable, " Thou art 
welcome, Samoset. But why is the foot of my 
red brother so long out npon the hunting paths ^ 
Has his arm failed him in the chase, or the 
atorm overtake his wanderings in the forest P 

The Indian had suffered the salutation of the 
old man to pass unnoticed. His large, dark eyes 
seemed to glance rapidly over every object that 
lay within their compass, and when, at last, they 
rested on the lovely, infantile form of the little 
Alice, a strange and inexplicable meaning ap- 
peared to beam* from their lurid orbs. Bstat 
the old man proceeded, the attei^^ of ihmpUt 
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becqme rircffcd, and yet, mth the characteristic 
coolneM of his race, he only dei^ed for reply, to 
the supposed insinuatioD of his want of prowess, 
a haughty sweep of his hand to the hending form 
of the Indian female, who accompanied him, with 
the addition of a few brief and proud words. — 

The arm of Samoset never fails,*' he said, as 
the serTile figure approached to the middle of 
the dwelling, and laid down at his feet the burden 
v^ose weight she had, till then, sustained on her 
shoulders. It consisted of that part of the deer 
which had been thought worthy the prize of the 
hunter, and, by the ensanguined traces upon the 
dress and person of the female Indian, it appear- 
ed to haye been but recently deprived of the free 
mir and pathless range of its native forest. With 
this display of his abilities the Indian appeared 
to be completely satisfied, yet not~a word, or even 
a look, upon his rigid features expressed that he 
had any interest in the result, but, passing on 
with perfect composure, he seated himself in 
sflence upon the end of a log that lay on one side of 
the blazing hearth. There was a pause of a few 
moments.'— The pilgrim was evidently at a loss 
in what manner to address his savage companion, 
for there was a rude and even fierce expression 
in his voice and manner, that almost bade defi- 
ance to any attempts at farther intercourse. At 
last, however, the old man ventured to ask, in 
the gentlest and most conciliating tone, upon 
what account the Indian chief had so long re- 
frained from visiting their little settlement 
^The days have been very many," he said, 
** since my eyes beheld my red brother. The 
leaf has turned yellow, and the wind swept it 
away. The great waters are asleep, and the 
snows have filled up our paths. It is long since 
our little Alice looked out into the wilderness for 
the coming of my red brother/' 

The Indian listened attentively to the old man : 
ai he mentioned the little Alice, a glance of the 
same strange meaning, as before, darkened his 
countenance, and might almost have revealed the 
savage and malignant purpose of his soul. Yet 
there was something of more courteousness in 
his demeanour, as he answered the venerable 
speaker. 

** The cabin of Samoset was not weary of him, 
and he abode with his own nation. But he has 
oome now to see his white-haired father. Is 
there room in his dwelling to receive him ?" 

** Truly," said (he old man, half apart, " I 
wonld not refuse the shelter of my poor hut to 
any human being in such a fearftil storm. Thou 
art welcome, Samoset," he continued, addressing 
the chief; the white man always looks in peace 
upim his red brother." 

The Indian appeared to need no further assu- 
rance of his friendly reception, for, without mak- 
ing any reply, he continued silently to observe, 
with his quick and intelligent glances, the move- 
ments of those within the cabin. In this manner 
a considerable period elapsed, when, observing 
that his companions, after various preparations, 
had betakitt themselves to rest, the Indian, with 
great preteaded alaci^ty, began to make his ar- 



rangmpnts for sleep ; and, with as much diligence 
as though he intended to pass the night within 
the dwelling, he carefully raked up the dying 
embers, so that they might afford a genial warmth 
to his feet, and, wrapping himself closely in his 
mantle of skins, lay down in a feigned, though 
apparently profound, slumber. But to rest was 
not the purpose of the wily chief. He ^ad de- 
termined in his savage heart to deprive that 
lonely hut and that aged pilgrim of their sweet- 
est treasure; and when, in the calm of the mid- 
night hour, the repose of the peaceful group ap- 
peared deepest and most unbroken, the Indian 
arose, and, with light and stealthy step, approach- 
ed the place where lay the lovely little Alice. 
The gentle breathings of the child were upon his 
dark cheek— her bright hair lay in clusters upon 
his bosom—but the heart of the Indian relented" 
not, and, folding her closely in his arms, with 
almost noiseless tread, he deserted the silent 
dwelling, and plunged at once into the deepest 
recesses of the forest. 

Years passed on, and Peter L]rnn was still a 
childless and stricken man. He had lost the 
charm of his existence; the sweet bond that had 
made life and human society dear to him was 
severed for ever : and he wandered far off into 
the wilderness, holding communion with none 
but God and his own soul. It was long since he 
had looked upon the stiUaess of his deserted 
home: for how could the aged pilgrim stand 
within those lonely walls, and restrain the anguish 
of his breaking heart. He missed the small, soft 
clasp of that little hand, when he took his evening 
walk— he missed that gentle voice, mingling in 
the holy psalm — he missed the pressure of those 
lovely lips, and the quick, glad step of that fairy 
forip., as she followed him in his homeward path, 
with her basket of wild fiowers upon her arm — 
herself the wildest and sweetest of them alL 
Peter Lynn was a chastened and a sorrowing 
man, but often, in the wild agony of bis yearning 
spirit, he would even pray that he might, if it 
were but once, again see the face of that bek>ved 
child, and lay his silver hairs in the grave in 
peace. And thus it was to be. In one of his 
frequent excursions through the woods— whither 
the (Ad man often travelled in search of his little 
Alice, Peter Lynn was attacked by a parly of 
Indians. He became their prisoner, and, in a 
short time, knew that he was destined to be their 
victim. 

It was a lovely and pleasant day in the eai^ 
spring, when that whit^haired pilgrim wa» 
out to die. To him it appeared that he hadn^ver 
existed in a more beautiful sceae; for though 
around him were the fierce looks of a savage 
race, and though he beheld on every tiA^mp 
gloamings of the instruments of his destrtrCnob, 
yet he looked out into the green circlet of wilder- 
ness that surrounded him with sweet and pensive 
emotions. The air was filled with the fragrance 
of many flowers : it was musical with the songs of 
birds, and it breathed freshly and cooly upon tho 
faded cheek of the pilgrim, as be kneeled down 
in the midst of his savage ctfKl(n«, add commend-' 
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MiuM iptrit into the bands of Him who bad giren 
it A few lif^bt, si]?er clouds floated upon the 
blue of the beayeos, and, afar off, might be heard 
the bum of the wild bee, as it lingered with golden 
wing on the sunny ray. The old man looked up 
—be bared his forehead to the breeze, and gazed 
round once more upon the fair creation. Was it 
a rision that now fell upon his sight, or could it 
be reality ? It was no illusion— surely that was 
the form of his long-lost child. Almost choked 
with bis emotions, the old man stretched out his 
trombliog arms. Alice, my own Alice," he 
murmured. A piercing shriek fell upon his ear 
-*a rush through the dusky group that had closed 
upon his bending form, and, in another moment, 
the loyeiy brow of his darling Alice lay upon his 
bosom. But it was too late. With that shriek 
)iad been giren the death-signal, and, ere the 
embrace of the stricken old man had enclosed 
fail rccorered treasure, bis silyer hairs were 
■taioed witli the tide of crimson life that pro- 



claimed her mortal agony. Would to God I 
had died for thee, instead of thou for me, my 
Alice!" cried the aged man: but bo could ne 
more. A death-like stillness pervaded the scene 
— something like reverential awe seemed to pre- 
vail upon the fierce countenances of the Indians; 
and there was no resistance made when, after a 
pause, in which was concentrated the anguish oC 
his long and bitter life, the old man raised upon 
his bosom the lifeless forpi of his beloved Alice, 
and began his melancholy journey back to hit 
forsaken home. 

Such is the history of one victim to the savage 
inhabitants of the wilderness ; but it was destined 
te be but a forerunner of griefs, and soon was 
sown that favoured soil with the blood of many 
a promising and devoted martyr, both to tba 
.unbrid)ed passions of uncivilized man, and to 
that holy cause, whose influence was to brighten 
and glow over the whole vast portioa of our 
land. 



^ 

HE WITH THE HAIR. 



** A fellow by Ow baad ofNalora ■iark*d.*'-Kno Joni. 



WHATsym the moralists may say, I cannot 
help coinciding in the belief of those who ac- 
knowledge the doctrine of faiaiily. There is, I 
am>convinced,a certain portion of the human 
race who are foredoomed, from their cradles, to 
undergo misfortune, and none more surely than 
those on whom some indelible stamp has been 
affixed by the caprice of nature, before their birth. 

That learned and suflbrtng person, Mr. Wal- 
ter Shandy, when be beard of the unlucky mis- 
nomer by which bis infant son had been baptized, 
exclaimed in the bitterness of his heart, Thp 
Thracians wept whenever a child was born!" 
and conceived that be had great cause for lamen- 
tation and sorrow. Perhaps he had; but not in 
an equal degree with the parents of him who now 
records his distresses. I know not if their grief 
was proportionate to the magnitude of the mis- 
fortune, or whether they were skilful or sagacious 
enough to predict what would befall him — com- 
passionate reader, judge for yourself. 1 was born 
with a RKD BEAD ! The very hour of my birth, 
like that of ^ the great magician, danm'd Glen- 
dower," was portentous: 

The firont oUttmytn wm IkU ofjUry ihapet.** 

How often, Lycurgus, have I sighed, as I re- 
meirfbcnred thy salutary edict, which condemed 
to death every infant whose personal appearance 
might cast a blemish on the unrivalled sons of 
Sparta! WodM that the British lawgivers bad 
taken thee for their model ! But such was the 
infatuation of my parents, and particulariy of 
my mother, that they seemed even to take a 
pride in witnessing the maturity of my shame; 
cqneequenoe wee, that I became a cwly^ 



headed, carrotty-pde, admired by every one for 
the luxuriant fury of my locks, and the vivacitj 
of my disposition, or for being, in other words, a 
little fiery-headed tyrant. As if to keep in per* 
petual remembrance the natural stigma under 
which I was destined to labour, 1 had been chrit* 
tened Rurus; this, with the eupbonous suroama 
of Green, formed a climax in the annals of un- 
fortunate nomenclatures. 

By degrees, the amiable qualities of my diq>o* 
sition began to develop themselves, and the oqq* 
sequences of over indulgence became manifest. 
For some years I held uncontrolled sway in my 
father's bouse, where my will was law ; bat at 
length a brother was born, and from that mo* 
ment, being voted a perfect nuisance, it was for* 
mally arranged that I should leave the paternal 
mansion, and be transferred to the care of tbm 
Rev. Mr. Flayskin, at whose academy knowledge 
was inculcated according to the doctrines of tbtt 
Monarch of Israel. 

At nine years of age, therefore, I made my first 
appearance at school, where my preeenoewas 
hailed with a general expansion of coBBtenaacft» 
which might safely be denominated one UBt<- 
versal grin," as the reverend pedagogve led fer* 
ward and uncovered the froward boy committed 
to his charge. He introduced me to my eeoft* 
panions. and left roe to fate. In a few minatesi 
was surrounded by a host of idle nrchias^ idl 
anxious to elicit something from " the new Wy*" 
My replies were short and surly, and soon drew 
on me the attention of him who was considered 
in the school **the wag" par exctUmee^ He 
ifm a duxrt, sturdy folW^ with a roandy boltet 
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hmdi a png note, and tmall sparkling grey eyes, 
which twinkled with wit and impudence. " Oh, 
ho!" said he, we're caught a fox, eh? Let's 
see if he'll show fight when he's hunted. If 1 
don't bum my fingers, I'll have a pull at his 
brush I " So saying, he caught hold of me by the 
hair, and, giving a violent jerk, pulled me for- 
ward into the midst of the ring. I was not, as I 
have already observed, remarkable for patience: 
I clenched my fist, and struck him in the face; 
the blow was returned, and in an instant I found 
myself involved in a fierce battle, which was, 
however, speedily ended, by the interference of 
the usher, but not before I had received convinc- 
ing proofs that my antagonist was a bruiser as 
well as a wit. 

Independent of the cufis 1 received in this 
confiict, I acquired from that moment the «o6r»-. 
quH of ^ the fox by which I was ever after- 
wards distinguished. For the first month, like 
the popular Duke of Hereford, 
**I eoald BotMir. 
B«(, like a eomiBt, I waa wonder'd at: 
That bojt would lell each other, * That ii k§;* 
Otben woald whlfper, * meret^ Which ii the foxV ** 

And when the wonder lessened, it brought no- 
thing that was consolatory, for whenever a theme 
for merriment was required, it was only neces- 
sary to mention my red head, and, what with the 
gibes cast upon it, and the little equanimity with 
whi<:h I here them, there was always fun enough 
at my expense. My name was made the perpe- 
tual subject of ridicule, and furnished forth a 
thousand good sayings, which were attributed to 
the wag above mentioned. 1 was taunted with 
the appellation of " ^e tinker,'* because wher- 
ever I went, 1 was said to " to carry my furnace 
about with me." When the weather was cold, 
the boys would assemble round me, and afiect to 
warm their hands at my perpetual fire; and 
when it was hot, they laid the change of tempe- 
rature OA my head. I was denominated the 
male vestal," whose flame was never extinct — 
the beacon with an ever-burning light; and, 
when I bathed in company with the other boys, 
they universally declared that my plunge, like 
another Phaston, made the waters fire and smoke I 
Their modes of annoyance were not confined to 
mere verbal annotations, but were accompanied 
by practical efforts of illustration. 1 have been 
leiaied upon at night, in the large dormitory, in 
wluch we slept, and dragged from my own bed, 
to act as the general warming-pan of the room, 
by having my arms and legs confined, and in 
that state thrust up and down between the sheets, 
till my skin was almost rubbed ofi*, and all in de- 
fianee of my kicks, tears, threats, and protesta- 
tioas. A t other times, if I attempted to stir from 
■ly bed-side, where, to avoid this treatment, I 
eAen passed half the night in my clothes, till my 
tomeiitors were asleep, I was saluted with a 
ToUey of shoes, boots, and other missiles, accom- 
panied by loud exclamations of Put out the 
Mgkts," DoMe the glim,**— a nautical phrase, 
whidh had bees reoenUy imported by the wag, 
(■tecaoM ficom FqrtMimth,) and was^ tberaCore^ 



in great vogue— and on more than one occasion, 
when my adversaries came to close quarters, I 
was compelled to undergo the mystic ceremony 
of having my light obscured by the extin- 
guisher," as a peculiar mode of coronation was 
facetiously termed. lu short, I enjoyed no peace, 
by night or day : my rest was invaded, the hours 
allotted to recreation were disturbed, and those 
of study were made the vehicle of covert, insult, 
and inuendo. No allusion was sufiered to pass 
unapplied, and no opportunity neglected, of dis- 
covering new terms of reproach, as they were 
gleaned from the pages of our daily r^ing. 
The life of a schoolboy is, generally speaking, 
a life of hardship, at least; if there ts way excep- 
tion, I was not destined to experience it, and, 
during a probation of four er five years, I under- 
went all that the malice of my oompanidns cou\d 
inflict At length the wheel began to turn, and 
as I gradually grew in years and strength, found 
that forbearance was practised towards me; 
more, however, from fear than afiection. It is 
not to be wondered at, if I in my turn now exer- 
cised a species of tyranny, when I had learnt 
what it was to sufler. The evil traits of my dis- 
position, for such they were pleased to term 
them, became daily more manifest, and when I 
left school, whence I was expelled for an act of 
violence towards the master, whose taunts 1 had 
long treasured up till a Aiy of vengeance should 
arrive. I left it with the reputation of being a 
violent, passionate, and revengeful creature, 
whom no kindness could reclaim, nor any 
rection improve. ^ 

My parents, who saw me thus returned unjNa 
their hands, held a council of war as to my ^jii* 
mate destination, and considering my applpr- 
ance and my irascible nature, tbey directed<^|t V 
none of the grave professions were suitable for 
me, and that my only chance of success lay in 
following the career of arms. Accordingly I 
was sent to the military collego at Sandhurst, 
there to improve those pugnacious propensities 
already developed in me, and duly qualify myself 
to seek the bubble reputation even in the can- 
non's mouth. It was a miracle that } passed 
safely through the three years probatien alloted 
me; once 1 was rusticated, and once neailjf ex- 
pelled for conduct, the origin of which I can 
trace to that which was the head and front of 
my offending." I can conipare my sensations to 
nothing so much as the idea we have of a shell, 
the fuse of which is burning;— we feel that it 
most explode, and painfully antyoips^ethe result* 
Thus 1 always bore in my recollection the con- 
sciousness of the mme which,>pas ever ready to 
be sprung. However, it was decreed that the 
camp, the genuine abode of all KuzxUbaaheB^ 
was at length to become mine, and the period of 
my boyhood past, I gladly assumed unifbna 

of the regiment, to roe the real toga viriHe^ 

I hoped now to escape from the ills which had 
hitherto beset my path, and relied upon the dig- 
nity of my new calling to prevent the possibility 
of amx>yance. My figure was tall and weU- 
esMgh piopcrtioiied; with othitis, height woald 
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hare been an adtrantage; with me, it waft the re- 
rene, for it suggested the comparison of a light- 
house; my features were marked, aad complex- 
ion somewhat high, but altogether from my ge- 
neral appearance, I might have been pronounced 
rather good-looking than otherwise, had not, a sa 
wit observed, the capital of the Corinthian 
column been formed rather of the carrot than 
the acmUhui, It was not the " crinfulve** de- 
scribed by Ugo Foscolo, or any thing which 
could admit the shadow of a doubt It was red, 
undisguised and unqualified; that which a herald 
would term gules^ and a painter JUme; my 
whiskers, too, were of the same ardent hue, and 
procured for me the happy tobriquei of Barba- 
rotsa, reviying the association of an atheistical 
emperor and a bloodthirsty corsair. 

** All tint dtafraced 1117 better*, met In me.** 

It was said of me, in allusion to my imperial 
namesake, that were I, like him, to merit the 
punishment with which the inquisition visit 
heresy, 1 might save some trouble and expense, 
for my tan beniio was already prepared. It was 
fated, also, that I should be deceived in suppos- 
ing that, as a military man, I was safe from these 
petty vexations. The day on which I joined my 
regiment appeared but the precursor of a new 
■eries of mortification; the first attack to which 
I was exposed proceeded from a centry of the 
artillery, who was poe^d on a situation whither 
my curiosity had attracted me. " Fou must not 
pass here, sir,*' exclaimed the man, with an ac- 
cent, as I thought, on the pronoun, Why not?" 
I replied, 1 wanted to see this battery." It 
isn't a battery, sir, it's a powder magazine!" 
The fellow grinned as he spoke. I retreated in 
ire, unwilling to expose my mortification, or give 
a chance of amusement at my expense so soon. 
At me«, that evening, I was introduced to the 
greater part of the officers; and as I was unco- 
vered, my upper works were more conspicuous. 
They seemed very merry fellows, and each of 
tliem had a smile upon his countenance, as he 
welcomed me to the fraternity. Such a recep- 
tion was not disagreeable, provided it was sin- 
cere. For the first few days this politeness was 
uniform; but in a short time the formal designa- 
tion of Mr. was abandoned, and my com- 
panions began to indulge in phrases, wherein 
some remote cause of mirth, connected with my 
appearance seemed to predominate. It was said 
that a new light began to beam upon the re- 
giment, that it was fortunate the quarters 
were bomb-proof; and many jokes upon Jire- 
locks were sported. These circumstances, by 
degrees, excited my irritability; in vain I 
argued with myself, that if I began my career by 
quarrelling with my brother off cers, it would in- 
evitably be but a brief one ; and that by so doing, 
I should certainly commit myself for life. The 
reasoning faculty was never very strongly deve- 
loped on that head which bore more signs of 
passion and irritability than the science of cra- 
niology has yet discovered. 

One evening^ therefore, when we had a large 
party at the mess, and, contrary to oar wont, had 



indulged too freely in the tinted juice, our snirits 
were excited, and we became arguraentativey 
less patient to bear, and more apt to give oflhnce. 
In such a mood a jest is of serious consequence, 
and jests were rife. An allusion was made, cer- 
tainly intended for me, but not in the sense in 
which I accepted it I replied in angry terms, 
which provoked still more pointed expressions; 
we forgot the poet's exclamation, 

Iwmmu fummhm User^Mt ."* 
and granted in our cups. I challenged my 
quondam friend, and demanded immediate satis- 
faction : he sneeringly refused to go out till the 
morning, alleging that the advantage would be 
all on his side^ as it was dark." I boiled with 
rage, and quitted the room, drunk with cbder as 
well as wine. In tlie morning we met and ex- 
changed shots; my ball lodged harmless in a 
tree; but that of my antagonist was directed 
with a surer aim; it wmged me, and I fell. The 
result of this afiair was gratifying to bothjof us; 
he left the regiment, and I remained on the sick 
list for some months, during the pleasantest sea- 
son of the year, and when I once more appeared 
in public, I found that I had carried an immu- 
nity from further gil>es at the expense of good 
fellowship; nobody laughed or jested with me 
now; I was considered, like Fergus Mac Ivor, 
" a fiery ettercap, a fractious chield." Though 
this did not improve my temper, I did not at 
once become a misanthropist, but I was hr from 
forming any fri dships. I did worse— I fell in 
love! and yet how could I avoid it? for Efiza's 
beauty was perfect;— still might I not have dis- 
covered what fate had in store for me? But 
who is there who pauses to reflect when the pas- 
sions are exerted? Eliza was a delightful girl- 
accomplished, clever, and witty; she laughed 
with me at many things, but I flattered myself 
not at me. I thought her perfection ; and I ima- 
gined, without vanity, that she did not consider 
my acquirements in a despicable point ef view. 
I imagined that I was beloved, though I had 
never proposed the momentous question. At 
last the moment arrived for explanation. Our 
regiment suddenly received an order to embark 
for America ; 1 hurried to Eliza, and told her the 
fatal news; our interview was long and interest- 
ing; the moment of departure drew near; Eliza 
looked as if she were about to abandon herself 
to despair. At once I spoke openly of my pas- 
sion—I pictured the desolation of my lot, fkr, far 
away from her I loved, and begged to exchange 
tokens, that I might possess something by which 
I might recall the happmess of the past Give 
me, Eliza," cried I, give me a ringlet of these 
waving tresses ; while life is mine I will preserve 
it!" Eliza raised her tearful eyes, and gazed 
wistfully upon me : on a sudden her countenance 
changed; I apprehended an hysterical affection. 
She strove to repress it, but in vain; her strength 
was subdued, and she burst into a peal ef laugh- 
t^, loud a»d long ! I gazed in astonishment ; yet 
her mirth, for mirth indeed it was, and no hyste- 
rical passion— was unheeded. ^What mean 
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you," I exclaimed ; ^ is tbis a moment for merri- 
ment?'* " Oh, Rufns!" she faintly articulated, 
while she strore to keep down the convulsion 
which still inflnenced her, ^ Oh, Rafus, only think 
how ridiculons a lock of your hair would look 
in a locket!" and again her laughter overpow- 
ered ; " but take mine," she added. " Never, 
madam !" I vociferated, turning pale with anger 
Never! she who at such a moment could 
wound my feelings in the tenderest point is un* 
worthy to be held in my remembrance. Madam, 
I bid you eternally farewell!" and without paus- 
ing to cast another glance at the object of my 
late attachment, I rushed from the house, and 
strode homewards. There are many fairer 
than she, and few can be more unfeeling," 
thought I, as I paced hurriedly along. When 
next I be«tow my affections, I will do so where 
every sentiment is reciprocal. I may yet be be- 
loved, though my hair is red !" While these 
thoughts passed through my mind, I passed by a 
perfumer's shop, and there in a long plate-flap I 
taw my inflamed visage reflected. My eye was 
attracted towards an advertisement emblazoned 
in gaudy capitals—" Fox's patent cream, for 
changing red or gray hair to — " I read no 
more — 

** My bane and antidote were both before me.** 
The name of the patentee recalled unpleasant 
recollections; but I waived my disgust, and 
mshed into the shop, and expended half-a-gmnea 
on the mixture which was to renew " old ,£8on." 
I had no opportunity to try the effect of my lotion 
till after our embarkation, and it was not till we 
were half-seas-over, and free from the influence 
of sea-sickness, that I mustered resolution to 
avail myself of my panaoea. It was then, as our 
vessel bounded across the ocean to its western 
shore, that I mused upon the new mode of life 
which would be my lot in a far remote region. 
Divested of the painful distinction which bad 
marked my earlf career, I should at length enjoy, 
and probably ornament society ; and, as I aban- 
doned myself to the fond anticipations of hope, I 
revdled in a day-dream of the most delicious 
nature, and looked forward to the coming mor- 
row with delight. I pictured to myself the sur- 
prise of *my companions aboard at my traosfor- 
ination, and I rejoiced in the idea of being then 
more than on a level with themselves. This 
bope inspired me with cheerfulness, and I spent 
a happy evening. That night, when the hour of 
our coucher approached, I prepared for the mys- 
terious rite, and with feelings akin to those of . 
Frankenstein when near the completion of his 
•* secret work." I anointed myself, not like the 
old woman of Berkeley, but with the scored oil 
from the Ampulla of Messieurs Fox* Envelop- 
ing my head in a thickly quilted nightcap, tightly 
bound round with a silken kerchief, in order that 
the charm might be ** firm and good," I threw 
myself on my berth, and resigned my excited 
mind to the dominion of sleep. 

The sun rose brightly above the wacves, and 
the fresh breeze of morning breathed lightiy 
through the cabin window, when I awoke. My 
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first impulse was, to feel if the bandage was se- 
cure: it was so, and all seemed to promise a 
happy result to the experiment. In a court of 
justice, when the sentence of a martial condem- 
nation is passed, the judge arrays himself in a 
black cap, to pronounce the doom. Here, 
thought I, we shaJl reverse the case. I rose, and 
approached my dressing-case : the lock yielded 
to my pressure, and the mirror stood before me. 
I placed it in a conspicuous light, and with trem- 
bling hands I unloosed the mysterious fillet 
Pursuant to the prirUed instrvcHoiu, I instantly 
plunged my head into a bason of water; and 
there, like a dripping triton or merman, I con- 
fronted the oracle of my destiny. Powers of trans- 
formation, what did I behold I-^Fiend of dark- 
ness, whatspell of evilhadbeenat work ! Imight 
have been compared to Priam gazing on (hemes* 
senger of the fate of Troy ; to the usurper of Scot- 
land before the spirit of Banquo ; to the affright- 
ed Leporello, on beholding the solemn nod of the 
commander's statue ; to the cat, which r^ards 
its prototype in the sublime advertisements of 
Warren;— in short, there, '^mute and motion- 
less" as Zuliekha, I 

*• Stood like that iUtue of disurees, 
Wbea, her last hope for ever goncit 
The mother harden'd into etone/* 

Before me, in the looking-glass, I beheld a gor- 
gon,and I shuddered : for, mstead of a luxuriant 
head of hair, redundant in curl, redolent of per- 
fume, and in hue a rich chetntU" or ^* a goldm 
broum" — such were the words of promise— my 
locks were stiff and wiry ; a vile smell of aqua- 
fortis infected the air; and the colour which 
blasted my si^ht—no phantasm— no capricious 
fancy— no distorted vision— was a vivid green ! ! ! 
«4 tTwai green, 'twas green, sir, I anore ye !** 

The glass fell from my hand ; it was- dashed into 
a million of shivers :— its fate was unheeded, for 
I was unconscious of passing events: the dioek 
was too fresh, and I fainted. 

For several weeks my existenae was a blank ; 
for dim visions alone flit across my recollection : 
they were the dreams of a maniac, and must pats 
unrecorded. When I returned to consciousness, 
I found myself an invalid in my barraok-room, 

in the garrison of , in North America. I 

there discovered that the surgeon, in mercy, or 
from necessity— for " they tell me I did wildly 
rave,"— had caused my locks to be shorn; that, 
with their growth, 1 might arise a second Samp- 
son. I did so, but mir hair was redder than 
before! 

When I began to write these pages, it was my 
intention to have recorded all the sufferings I 
have imdergooe ; but I find ,the task of such 
minute detail too painful. What boots it to nar- 
rate bow I was crossed in all my schemes of in- 
terest, of ambition, and of love? how I was 
thrice rejected for staff situations, to which the 
letters of my friends in England had recom- 
mended me, because the governor's lady object- 
ed to a red-headed aide-de-camp : how, conse- 
quently, I sought and obtained the command of a 
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remote detachment, and buried myself amid the 
woods, far up the country ; and how a party of 
freebooting Indians, from the banks of the Pas- 
samaquoddy, endeavoured to ensnare me, and 
secure my scalp to decorate the wigwam of their 
chieftain. These, and a thousand other events, 
which now pass unrecorded, combined to drive 
me from the country, and relinquish the profes- 
sion of arms. I resolved to retire from the army ; 
accordingly, making arrangements for the sale of 
my commission,! returned to England, debating 
io my own mind whether I should hide my 
gl^^me—'* where, in what desolate place?" — 
under the powdered wig of a barrister, or con- 
cealed beneath the turban of a Moslem. The 
former I considered only a partial remedy ; the 
Utter more complete, and quite as respectable ; 
for I hold the doctrines of the Koran to be fully 
aa orthodox as the precepts of Grotius and Puf- 



fendorf. Whilst I hesitated as to which of tiie 
two I should adopt— whether a few months should 
see me under the guidance of a MooUab, or a 
student in chambers — I chanced to take up the 
work recently written on Spain, by a young 
American. From this I gathered, that, even for 
me, there was balm in Gilead,** — that, aban- 
doned and proscribed, as I had hitherto found 
myself, there was yet a quarter of the globe 
where red heads are at a premium; that happi- 
ness might yet be mine, in the sunny clime of 
Iberia. Away, then, with wigs and turbans t 
To-morrow I start for Paris— a few days will see 
me at Bayonne— and once across the Spanish 
frontier, on the plains of Castile, or amid the 
Sierras of Grenada, I shall find myself at length 
an emancipated beijig, and exclaim, with the 
poet, 

«• Ob, IIA !-at Itit I M thee !" 



CVSTOnS AND PRACTICES OF CITILIZED LIFE. 

muianc BZFaBscirrATioifs-MDsic-wiMX-KNivES and 

WIfiS-fiElRDS, ke. 



At a rery early period of antiquity, men had 
recourse for amusement to dramatic representa- 
tions and other pastimes at their meals. The 
Greeks and Romans refreshed their guests at one 
time with pantomimic dances, and at others with 
the sanguinary combats of their gladiators and 
wrestlers, and the tricks of jugglers. The earlier 
princes of Christendopn were no less attached to 
the exhibition of pantomimic dances at their meals; 
and the intervals between these were filled up with 
the harps and ballads of the master-singers and 
troubadours. The baoquetting halls of the clergy 
and the repasts of devout prelates, were conse- 
crated by readings from edifying books or learned 
writings: a custom which characterizes some 
scholastic establishments in foreign countries to 
this very day. Singing was also greatly in vogue, 
and the first organ seen in France was intro- 
duced for the use of Charlemagne at bis table. 
Music, on public occasions of feasting, has not 
been banished from the tables of the great from 
his time to our own. 

Far distant ages were familiar with the habit 
of drinking wine, for the purpose of strengthening 
the stomach, either before or at the commence- 
ment of a meal; eggs were made use of for a 
similar purpose. Charlemagne's meal consisted 
generally of four dishes, and a single dish of 
game. Veal kidnies, pike's tails, barbel's heads, 
and the skins of geese, were accounted toothsome 
dainties. It is worth while to recite the various 
articles which Charlemagne ordered to be kept 
in readiness at his farms. These were, game, 
cattle, hogs, goals, pigeons, peacocks, pheasants, 
ducks, partridges, geese, fish, fruit, vegetables, 
milk, butter, cheese, vinegar, meal, soap, honey, 
grain, roiUet, wax, and mustaird." 

In the earlier timet, wooden tablet were used 



without any covering, though it wit usual te 
polish them; an overlay of cloth was the first 
which came into use; and this was ultimately 
superseded by linen and woollen cloths. A cor- 
ner of the cloth was used to protect the dreas, and 
clean the fingers and mouth: the luxury of nap- 
kins was unknown among private persons, until 
the time of Charles V . These were first made at 
Rheims, in France. On his jouroQy through 
France, Charles V. received from this city a pre- 
sent of such table-linen, which was valued at a 
thousand florins. 

Knives and spoons may be traced back to the 
remotest antiquity. Forks were of later dates 
and the point of the knife was previously the ve- 
hicle for conducting the food to the mouth ; the 
first forks were of iron, and had (wo or three 
prongs. Slices of crust were at first used in 
in lieu of plates; these were superseded by 
wooden platters, and the latter, by platet of all 
kinds of metal. The weight of leaden platet 
soon brought them into disuse. 

Benches, foot-stools, stools, &c. were, in days 
of yore, the usual furniture of the table, even 
within the palace of the prince. Chairs were oC 
infrequent occurrence. The bed was an object 
of gresJt splendour with the Greeks and Romans, 
after (hey had exchanged their heroic forefathen* 
custom of sleeping on leaves and akins for piUowt 
of down, mattresses of millet, and feather-bedt. 
The bedstead was fnade of ivory, silver, or of 
ebony, citron wood or cedar. Vestiges are oo- 
casionally to be met with of the jparoente tiedson 
which our ancestort,with their wfves and children, 
nay, even with their favourite sporting dogs, were 
accustomed to sleep. The most distinguished ffer- 
sonages were not ashamed to lay in one and the 
tame bed with their goettt end^acqnintanoee i 
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Bmy, it w»t flie detrett proof of fHendship and 
mmfidence which one person could afford another. 
Adq|)irftl Bonniret himself frequently divided bed- 
fellowship with Francis I., King of France. 

Mats, made of rashes or straw, were the first 
tapestry with which rooms were hung. The 
colours of the straw were selected and intermix- 
ed with so much skill and taste, that these mats 
bad a highly pleasing effect. Some of these are 
still made in the Lcrant: they are of excellent 
workmahship, and proportionately dear ; and are 
universally esteemed, on account of the brillian- 
cy of their colours, and the beauty of the designs. 
Tapestry of linen and silk, on which whole stories 
are represented, were introduced above six hun- 
dred years back; though the use of them was at 
that period by no means universal. In the fif- 
teenth century, the haute and batte lisse tapes- 
tries were brought into use in the Netherlands, 
whence they spread to France. Being costly in 
price, persons of middling property were obliged 
to content themselves with Borgamo hangings, 
or poinU iVHongrit. The manufacture of the 
CM>tUn9 tapestry, which was begun in the time 
of Henry IV., and brought to perfection by Col- 
bert and Lebrun, the celebrated painter, left, 
aodoontittues to leave, similar fabrics far behind 
it. The Venetian brocateUe—Ht^ Persian and 
Indian painted cloths^what was called Tapiste- 
Tie UmHue^ (embossed tapestry,) made from the 
sweepings of the wool, which are left in sheering 
dyed cloths, and are fixed on linen prepared with 
gum-fainted and gilded leather, an old inven- 
tion, ascribed to the Spaniards^and paper-hang- 
ings, which are now universally made use of— 
ckwe our account 

The first looking-glasses were made of metal, 
and Cicero mentions Esoulapius as their inven- 
tor ; Mores had also made mention of them. The 
first silver mirrors were introduced at Rome, in 
Pompey's time. Mirrors of glass came into use 
in Europe towards the close of the Crusades ; the 
Venetians, who first possessed the secret of mak- 
ing them, turned them to rich account, as an ar- 
ticle of trade and from them have arisen the 
multitude of looking-glass manufactures which 
now abound throughout Europe. 

A treatise on the numerous vicissitudes which 
clothing and fashions have undergone from re- 
mote ages to the present times, would fill a 
library; we will, therofore, content ourselves 
with a hint or two, en pcusanl^ at some of the 
peculiarities for which the vestments a( our fore- 
fathers were remarkable. 

Chariemagne's clothing generally consisted of 
« linen coat, the edge of which was worked in 
silk; in winter he used a doublet of otter skin, 
which be wore under that coat. He was the 
father of some sumptuary laws: and, in the year 
806, ordained the following prices, to be adhered 
to by both seller and buyer : 
The best surcoat or mantle, - 80 sous, or lOd. 

An inferior one, 10 — 5d. 

A coat, lined with otter or 

marten skin, 30 — 15d. 

Ditto, lined with cafiikin, - 10 — 5d. 



The long, broad tonics, which aM clasped at 
top, and hung down to the heels, were drawn 
over the rest of the clothing. They were used 
on going abroad, instead of the mantle, which— 
such are the vicissitudes of ideas and fashions- 
was wholly a garment for home use or state oc- 
casions : and it would have been a mark of un- 
polished manners for any one to have appeared 
abroad in a mantle on common occasions. 

The robe of ermine was at all times in use, both 
in France and Germany. In order to enhance 
its whiteness, it was besprinkled with black tails 
of animals, or locks of black lamb's wool, from 
Lombardy — a custom which prevails to this day. 
This robe was confined to Princes and people of 
rank. One of our English Queens had two robes 
of ermine carried before her, to show that she 
was Sovereign of the two kingdoms of England 
and France. 

Besides the waist girdle, which was peculiar to 
the male sex, both sexes made use of a band 
round the body, on which they suspended their 
keys, purse, knife, and implements for writing. 
This band was an object of great adornment 
among the women ; it was made of silk, silver, 
or gold, and sometimes glittered with precious 
stones. They did not make less parade with their 
money-bags or purses x and it was cnstomary 
with the Crusaders, before they set out on their 
expedition, to have both their girdle and purse 
consecrated. When a man was compelled to 
surrender his property on account of his debts, 
he untied his girdle in the presence of the judges; 
the widow who renounced the inheritance of her 
husband, deposited her girdle on his grave* 

Roger, King of Sicily, introduced silk wearen 
from Greece into his dominions in 1143. 

The first silk stockings were made in England. 
King Henry 11. wore the first in France, at the 
marriage of his sister Margareth. 

The festive habit of the middling ranks of 
trades-people was black; grey or brown were 
the colours of the week-day habiliments of their 
wives and children. 

In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the 
leaders of fashion introduced a species of shoe 
with long points, which issued straight out from 
the point like a vessePs bowsprit, or approached 
the knee in the shape of a curved beak. The 
common people were confined to a point of half 
a foot— that of the rich grew to one foot— andthe 
prince allowed his shoe a point of two feet. Per- 
sons of fashion and taste bedecked their points, 
in a subsequent age with horns, claws, and even 
the human face. At last, the pious zeal of the 
churoh was inflamed against this custom, which 
was forbidden under pain of excommunication, 
in the assembly at Paris, in 1212, and at Angers 
in 1365, as a thing warring against the order of 
nature, and disfiguring that part of the human 
frame ! 

Hats were an invention of the fifteenth centu- 
ry. Previously thereto, the head was covered 
with caps and bonnets made of stuff*, and some- 
times enriched with fur. The hat whioh Charies 
the VIII. wore on his pablio enii^ into Rpacitfy 
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in 1449, is one of the first noticed in history. In 
the times of Francis I., pointed bats or barettes 
were worn, haring the owner's coat of arms em- 
broidered up<m them. Military men pressed them 
down orer the eyes, and oonrtiers and citizens 
wore them on one side oyer the right ear, so that 
the left, garnished with a pearl, remained ex- 
posed. 

The use of wigs was known to the ancients, 
among whom the golden tresses of the Germans 
were in great request. Indeed, nothing can be 
more laughable than the account which Lam- 
piedius gires of the Emperor Commodus's peri- 
wig: it was besmeared with clammy odoriferous 
salves, and then bepowdered with gold dust. 
The first who wore a wig in later times was an 
Abbe la Ririere : and in his age it was so thick 
with hair, and so long, that it reached to the rery 
hip, and was sereral pounds in weighO As much 



as ^6200 was sometimes the price of these wigi. 
Bag-wigs came into fashion during the regency 
of the Duke of Orleans, and were thence deno- 
minated " Perruqties a la Reffence" 

In remoter ages, a long beard distinguished the 
Frank from the people whom he had subdued. 
Young persons were also industriously attentire 
to their whiskers. But towards the close of the 
elerenth century, William, Archbishop of Rouen, 
declared war against beards and long hair, and 
carried his animosity so far, that it was decreed 
in a council of the year 1096, that those who wore 
long hair should be excluded from the Christian 
church for life, and, after death, from the prayera 
of the church. This important business, how- 
ever, was not so easily got rid of. Beards found 
a host of champions, and the heat of the war ob- 
tained such inyeteracy, that both sides boasted 
their martyrs in the good cause. 



THE EPISCOPAL PALACE AT ARRAS. 



^ Hb&be&t de la Tour, the present Bishop of 
^ , Arras, is descended from the noble family of {be 
Dukes of Aquitaine ; being possessed of a priirate 
fortune, independent of the revenues of his see, 
he loves to maintain much of that state and splen- 
dour whioh characterised the prelates of the ear- 
lier ages. His Palace at Arras was erected in 
the reign of Louis the Eieyenth,and partakes of 
the cumbrous magnificence of the time, half fort- 
ress, half monastery. Its present occupant being 
a deroted adherent to the exiled family, seldom 
trarels from his diocess, but employs his income 
in adding to the rast treasures of art and litera- 
ture collected by his predecessors. These, with 
great liberality, are open to the public, and may 
in truth be recommended to the English trayeller. 
The principal entrance is in the centre of the 
building, by a flight of marble steps, which con- 
duct to the great hall, a room of fine proportions, 
exquisitely pannelled in oak, and hung round 
with the portraits of the former Bishops: here 
are four tables, of rich mosaic, and a curious pic- 
ture of the same, set in an antique silrer frame, a 
copy of the celebrated tomb of the Grand Master 
in 'the church of St. John, belonging to the 
Knights of Malta ; from this hall a cloister leads 
to the library, the windows of which represent 
the Htos and martyrdoms of the most eminent 
Saints of the Catholic Church, enamelled on the 
most exquisite Flemish glass. The dim , rich light 
of this apartment is suited to the treasures of lite- 
rature contained within its highly carred oak re- 
cesses. 1 pass over missals and breviaries innu- 
merable, till I ceme to a Virgil illuminated in the 
ancient style, beautifully written upon vellum ; 
this gem is bound in plates of silver, and adorned 
with the royal arms of France; formerly it had 
been set with precious stone, the setting for them 
still remained, but the revolutionists preferred 
diamonds to the fine arts, so left the book, and 



stole the jewels. A very ancient copy of the 
scriptures, upon forty hides of buffaloes, in the 
Hebrew ; this, from its antiquity, had evidently 
belonged to some Jewish temple; it revolved in 
their manner upon two rolls, and had the high 
silver point to mark the text, which is, 1 believe, 
peculiar to the Jewish copy. The librarian, a 
very gentlemanly old man, who, during the first 
revolution, resided in England, inflicts a copy of 
Latin verses, which he composed and presented 
to Charles the Tenth, six years since, on the occa- 
sion of his visit to the Bi^p at Arras^upon most 
of bis visitors, and seldom fails to show a catalogue 
of the Royal Library in Paris, given to him by 
that monarch in return. From the library, yon 
proceed to the grand saloon, or what may justly 
be termed the Presence Chamber of the Bishop 
In this apartment he receives deputations Irom his 
clergy and holds confirmations; the walls are hung 
with rich tapestry,repi«8enting th^lives of varions 
Saints, the sombre hue of which is still further 
increased by the heavy velvet draperies of the 
episcopal throne. The Cathedral of Arras, which 
adjoins the palace being still unfinished, here, upon 
a table, embroidered with the arms of the see, are 
placed the emblems of the Bishop's authority — an 
antique mitre, set with chrystals, pearls, and 
saphires, and a curiously enamelled crosier, the 
top of which has a fanciful representation of the 
Trinity. The Father, in the likeness of an bid 
man, is seated upen a large amethis, the Virgin 
kneeling before him on an altar ; at the side is a 
Lamb, with the sword in its breast, the blood 
flowing from his wound into a cup : what makes 
this crosier more valuable is, that it waB wrou^t 
by that celebrated Florentine, Benvenuto CeUmv 
Over an altar table, opposite the seat of Qie 
Bishop, is a finenrood, as large as life, carved in 
white and black marble; on the right d the fiigon 
is an antique 8taff,of rough, bat curious worhaofO^* 
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ihip, said to have been borne by the illastrions 
CfaArlemagne, when he entered die church of St 
Biqne; this, and an immense silrer lamp, were 
remored from that Abbey, at the time of the re- 
Tolution. In an ebony casket, in this room, is 
presenred a relic of fjrcat sanctity, being no less 
than a cnp giren by an angel to St. Eloi, to cele- 
brate mass with, after he had lest his in a desert 
to which he had retired; being consecrated, 
strangers, of conrse, are not permitted to touch 
it, but, to judge from its appearance, it is of the 
finest gold, set with stones of a considerable size, 
and must, from the simplicity of the workman- 
ship, be of great antiquity; opposite to the rood 
is a highly finished altar piece, by Rubens; the 
subject is the same as his Descent from the Cross, 
at Antwerp, of which there is little doubt he 
made many finished studies, before he com- 
menced his great picture. 

The great Dining-room adjoins the Hall of 
Audience, and is furnished in the style of Louis 
the Fourteenth ; round the walls are candelabras 
of the most beautiful Dresden, supporting clocks, 
▼ases, and other costly articles of rertu. Nothing, 
indeed, reminds you, in this apartment, that you 
are in the Palace of an ecclesiastic, but the win- 
dows, on one of which a St. Andrew is nailed to 
the cross, and on the other the three Kings of 
Cologne are making offerings to a headless 
Sanour; the staircase from this apartment is one 
of the most beautiful things of the kind in Europe: 
it is of oak, as black as jet with age, and carved 
in fruits and flowers most luxuriantly. The artist 
was the same that executed the celebrated pulpit 
at Bruxelles. On the right of the great stahrcase 
is the State Bed-chamber, as it was fitted up for 
Charles the Tenth, a heary piece of frame-work 
covered with purple velvet draperies, with the 
regalia of France at the top. Opposite the bed 
IS a Crucifixion by Vandyke, in his finest man- 
ner, with a companion Madona on either side, 
one by Rubens, the other by Murillo, each in the 
best style of their respective masters; but the 
the principal gem is in the adjoining oratory, a 
room exquisitely furnished in carved ebony and 
ivory ; over a small altar is a magnificent shrine 
of filagree silver, with the relics of the holy cross ; 
above it hangs a Salvator Muodi, by the divine 
hand of RaphaeL The expression and the co* 
looring of this picture must excite the most en- 
thusiastic admiration. It was the gift of Pius the 
Seventh to the late Bishop of Arrtts, as a mark 
of gratitude for the attention paid him during his 
captivity; before it continually bum two lamps 
of silver. Perhaps this slight sketch may be the 
means of inducing some future traveller to give 
to the public a more detailed account of this 
splendid residence; should it do so, the present 
writer's purpose is accomplished. 



VBM KIGItAnOH OF BIRDS* 

Oifx of the most special appointments of the 
Creator, as to birds, and which nothing but His 
ehoaen design and corresponding ordainment 
can ezplaini is the law, that so many kinds aball 



migrate from one country to another, and most 
commonly at rast distances from each other. 
They might have been all framed to breed, be 
bom, live, and die in the same region, as occurs 
to some, and as quadmpeds and insects do. But 
He has chosen to make them travel from one 
climate to another, with unerring precision, from 
an irresistible instinct, with a wonderful courage, 
with an untiring mobility, and in a right and 
never-failing direction. For this purpose, they 
cross oceans without fear, and with a persever- 
ing exertion that makes our most exhausting 
labours a comparative amusement Philosophy 
in vain endeavours to account for the extraor- 
dinary phenomenon. It cannot disorder any 
adequate physical reason. Warmer tempera- 
tures are not essentially necessary to incubation, 
nor always the object of the migration ; for the 
snow bunting, though a bird of song, goes int 
the frozen Zone to breed, lay, and nurture its 
young. The snow-bird has the same taste or 
constitution for the chilling weather, which the 
majority recede from. We can only resolve all 
those astonishing joumeys into the appointment 
of the Creator, who has assigned to every bird 
the habits, as well as the form, which it was his 
good pleasure to imagine and attach to it. The 
watchful naturalist may hear, if not see, several 
migrations of those which frequent our island, 
both to and fro, as spring advances and as au- 
tumn declines; but as they take place chiefly at 
night or at early dawn, and in the higher regions 
of the atmosphere, they are much oflener audible 
than visible to us on the surface of the earth.—* 
TSimer^i Sacred History, 



IHDIAJr TRANSBUGRATIOV. 

This belief in the malice of evil spirits or del- 
ties was long made use of to thwart Elliot's de- 
signs. The Manitou of the Osages was a serpent 
of enormous size, which the priestess had the 
power of charming, though, to every other, its 
bite was mortal. Some of the more superstitious 
Indians had a Manitou, or evil genius, in their 
dwellings, to keep them from harm ; the belief 
they often held in transmigration conduced to 
this practice. To the wandering Indian, whose 
eye often followed with desire the rapid flight of 
the eagle and the deer, it was, no doubt, street to 
believe that his soul, after death, should roam 
through the regions of the air, and over the plains, 
without ever being wearied. I remember," says 
Bo6su,*'in a village of the Illinois, one of our 
soldiers went into a hut, and found a live snake, 
which he killed: the mastSr, arriving quickly 
after, fell into a terrible passion to find his deity 
dead, and uttered a wild lament ; he said it was 
the soul of his father, who died about ^ year be- 
fore; that the old man had loved to pursue and 
kill the serpents, having envied their rapid move- 
ments, by which they glided from rock to tree, 
and swam over wide rivers ; and when his limbs 
were stiff, and his frame bowed, he longed that 
he might be a serpent after death."— Gtme'f 
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Ob I blMt M they who IWe and di« Hke <* Un.'* 
LoTtd wlUi nicli love,ukd wUb laeli fonow mooni^d ! 

WOIMWOKTS. 

BAimiRt hang drooping from cm blgb 

In m dim Caibedrari nnvOt 
Making a gorgooot canopy 

O'er a nobla, noble grave I 

And a marble warrior*i form beneath, 

Wiib belm and creet array'd, 
Ai on bit battle bed oTdMib, 

Lay in their crtaneon shade. 

Triumph yet lingered In hia eye, 

Ere by the dark night wal'd. 
And hii head was piIlow*d haoghdly 

On atandard and on ghleld. 

^ And ahadowing that proud trophy-pile 
With the glory of his wing, 
An eagle eat:— yet eeemM the while 
Panting through Heaven to spring. 

He eat upon a Bhiver*d lance, 

There by the sculptor bound; 
But in the light of his lifted glanee 

Was Oat whieh ecemed the gromd. 

And a burning flood of gem-like hoea 

From a stoned window pour*d. 
There fell, there centred, to euibee 

The eonqaeror and his aword. 

A flood of hoes !— but one rich dye 

O'er all supremely spread. 
With a purple robe of royalty 

Mantling the mighty dead. 

Meet waa that robe Ibr Am, whoee name 

Was a trumpet note in war| 
Bli pathway silll the march of fhme, 
Hi* eye the battle star. 

But Mntly, tenderly was thrown 
From the coloured light one ray, 
^ Where a low and pale memorial stone 

By the couch of glory lay. 

Few were the fond words chisell'd tUn, 

Mourning for parted worth ; 
But the very heart of Love and Prejrer 

Had given their s w cet n eee fbrth. 

They spoke of one whose lire bad beet 
^ Ae a bidden streamlet^s course, 
• "^ring on health and Joy unseen. 

From its clear mountain source. 

Whose young pure memory, lying deep 
Midst reck, and wood, and hill, 

Dwelt in the homo where poor men sleep,* 
A soft light meek, and still : 
• 

Whose gentle voice, too early calPd 

Unto Mu8ic*s land awaj, 
Had won Ibr God the earth^s eathraO'd 

By worde of silvery sway. 

These were kit victories— yet enroll*d 

la no high song of fame, 
' The Paator of the mountain«(bld 
Left but to Heaven hia name. 



^ Love had heaeen In hita where poor men lie. 

WOBMWeBtB* 



Tb HeaveB and to the peaeant's 

A blessed household aoand* 
And finding lowly love on earth. 

Enough, anough, he fbond ! 

Bright and more bright belbte m glaiB'4 

That sainted image still; 
Till om sweet moonllghiMBory M«a*4 

The regal fbme to fill. 

Oh ! how my ailent apirit tnni*d 
From thoee proud trophies nigh ; 

How my fhll heart within me buni'dt 
Like Him to live and die I 



HTHH TO THB BTAJUi* 

Atb ! there ye shine, and there have shone, 

In one eternal *' hour of prime :** 
Each roillag, bumingly, alone. 

Through boundless space and eOBBtlea IliM. 
Aye! there, ye shine, the golden dews 

That pave the realms by serajdis trod ; 
There, through yon echoing vault, diHuae 

The song of choral woride to God. 

Te vie*ble spiriu ! bright as erst 

Young Eden*s birtbnigbt saw ye ehiae 
On all her flowers and fountains first, 

Te sparkle from the hand divine: 
Tes! bright ae then ye smiled to catch 

The music of a sphere so feir. 
To hold your high immortal watch. 

And gird your God's pavilion there. 

OoMnretetoduet; yet there ye ate! 

Time rots the diamond ; there ye roD 
In primal light, as if each star 

Enshrined an everlasting soul. 
And do they nott since yen bright tbroaga 

One all enlightening Spirit own, 
Praised tliere by pure sidereal tongnea. 

Eternal, glorioiis. Meet and lone. 

Could men but see what ye have seen. 

Unfold awhile the shrouded past, 
From all that is, to what has been; 

The glance Imw rich, the r^e how vaitl 
The birth of time ( the rise, the ikU 

Of empires; myriads, ages flown { 
Thrones, ciiies, tongues, arts, worships; %M 

The tilings whose eclMes are not gone. 

7e saw red Zoroaster send 

His soul Into your mystic reign ; 
Ye saw the adoring Sabian band. 

The living hills his mighty fane : 
Beneath his blue and beaming sky. 

He worshipped at your tofty shrine. 
And deemed he saw, with glAcd eye. 

The Godhead in his works divine. 

And there ye thine, aa if to mock 

The children of an earthly sire ; 
The storm, the bolt, the earthqoake'adheck; 

The red volcano's cat'ract fire. 
Drought, Atmine, plague, and blood and 

All nature lll*^ and life's went woes. 
Are nought to you : ye snlie the eaaee. 

And scorn alike their dawn and cleeti 



Aye! there ye roU, 

Of Him whose spirit o'er us movee, 
Beyood the 2touds of grief and erlaM, 

BtiU shining on the world he loveib 
K or is one scene to mortals giv'n. 

That more divides the aeul end sod, 
Than yoo proud heraldry of heav'4, 
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THE SKVIiIi-HOVSE. 



" Tbat akoll had a tongue in *t and could ting onee/*~HiJCLiT. 



I woRDKR what that hair-brained brother of 
nioo can be doing. No fresh brawl, I hope," 
said Maria Dowocs to her cousin Eleanor as 
they sat, mopish and disquieted enough, in a 
gloomy chamber of the old hall at Worsley. 

" I hope not, too," replied Eleanor;— and there 
was another long and oppressive silence. 

It was in the dusk of a chill, damp, November 
evening. The fire sl^ot forth a sharp uncertain 
glimmer, and the dim walls threw back the illu- 
tnination. 

" I know not why," said Maria, " but my 
spirits are very sad, and every thing I see looks 
mistrustful and foreboding!" 

So thought her cousin; but she did not speak. 
Her heart was too full, and a tear started in her 
eye. 

" Would that Harry had eschewed the frivoli- 
ties and dissipation of yonder ungodly city; tbat 
he had stayed with us here, in safe and happy 
seclusion. I have hardly known pleasure since 
he went." 

Eleanor's bosom again responded to the note 
of agony that was wrung from her cousin, and 
she turned her head to hide what she had too 
plainly betrayed. 

" Since that unhappy fray, in which perad- 
venture an innocent and unoffending victim was 
the result of Harry's intemperance, the bloody 
offence hath been upon my soul — heavier, I do 
fear, than upon his own. But unless he repent, 
and turn aside from his sinful courses, there will, 
fhere.must come a fearful recompense!" 

" Do not sentence him unheard," said Eleanoi^ 
but her words were quivering and indistinct. 
*^ It was in his own defence, may be, however 
bitterly the tidings were dropped into your ear. 
Sure I am," said she more firmly, " that Harry 
was too kind, too gentle to slay the innocent, and 
in cold blood 

" Nay, Eleanor, excuse him not. It may be 
tbat the foul deed was done through excesys of 
wine, the fiery heat of debauch, and amid the 
t>eastly orgies of intemperance; but is he the less 
criminal? I tcU thee nay; for he hath added 
crime to crime, and drawn down, perchance, a 
double punishment. He is my brother, and thou 
knowest, if possible, I would palliate his oifence; 
but hath it not bten told, and the very air of yotf 
polluted city was rife and reeking with the deed, 
tbat Harry Downes, the best beloved of his 
father, and the child of many hopes, did wan- 
tonly, and unprovoked, rush forth hot and in- 
temperate from the stews. Drawing his sword, 
did he notswear— ay,by that Heaven he insulted 
and defied, that he would kill the first man be 
met,and— oh,horror!— was not that fearful oath 
fulfilled?" 

Eleanor had. covered her face with her hands 
o 



—a conrulsive sob shook her frame; but thoagh 
her heart was on the rack, she uttered no com- 
plaint* Maria, inflexible, and, as some might 
think, rigid, in those principles of virtue wherein 
she had been educated, yet sorrowed ileeply for 
her cousin, who, from a child, had been her bro- 
ther Harry's playmate, and the proofs of mutual 
afiection, had been too powerful, too early, and 
too long continued, to be ever efiaced. Timid 
as the frighted fawn, and tender as the wild 
flower that scarce bent beneath her step, she lay, 
a bruised reed; the stem that supported her was 
broken. Her fondest, her only hopes were 
withered, and the desolating blast of disappoint- 
ment had passed upon her earliest aflections. 
Her little bark, freighted with all a woman's 
care and tenderness, lay shivered with the stroke, 
disabled and a wreck! 

Just as the short and murky twilight was ex- 
piring, and other lights were substituted, there 
came a load summons at the outer gate, where a 
strong barrier was built across the moat. The 
females started, as though rendered more than 
usually apprehensive that evil tidings were at 
band. But they were, in some measure, relieved 
on bearing that it was only Jem Hazleden, the 
carrier from Manchester, who bad brought a 
wooden box on one of his paok-horMs, which 
•aid box had come aU the way from London by 

Anthony's" wagon. Maria thought it might be 
some package or present from her brother, who 
had been a year or two ib town, taking terms ; 
but a considerable period had now passed since 
tidings were sent fhxn him. . She looked wist- 
fully at the box, a clumsy, ill-favoured thing, 
without the least symptom of any pleasant com- 
munication from such a source ; so difierent from 
the trim packages that were wont to arrive, 
containing, may be, the newest London cbinta», 
or a piece of real brocade, or Flanders lace of 
the rarest workmanship. 

" No good lurks in that ugly envelop," thought 
she; and, stooping down, she examined the direc- 
tion minutely. It was a quaint crabbed hand, 
not her brother's, that was certain, and the disco- 
very made her more anxious and uneasy. She 
turned it over and orcr, but no clue cdbid be 
found, no index to the contents. It would have 
been easy, methinks, to have satisfied herself on 
this head, but she really felt almost afraid to open 

it, and yet At any rate she would put it off 

till the morrow. She was so nervous, and out of 
spirits, that she positively had not courage to 
open a dirty wooden box, tied round with a bit 
of hempen cord, and fastened with a few rusty 
nails. She ordered it to be removed to her bed- 
ohamber, and morning, porchance» would dissi- 
pate these idle but unpleasant feelifigs. She 
wenttp bed^butcou^ not 'sleep; their&d and 
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rain beat hearily a^nst the casemtot, and the 
recent excitement kept her restless and awake. 
She tried rarious expedients to soothe and sub- 
due her agitation, but without effect. The rain 
had ceased to patter on the windows, but the 
wind blew more fiercely and in more riolent 
gustff than before. The sky was clearing, and a 
huge A Pennine ef clouds was now risible as she 
lay, on which the moonbeams were basking glo- 
riously. Suddenly a ray glided like a spirit into 

* the chamber, and disappeared. Her eyes were, 
at that moment, directed towards the mysterious 
box which lay opposite, and her very hair moved 
with horror and consternation ; for, in that brief 
interval of light, she thought she saw the lid open, 
and a grisly head glare out hideously from be- 
neath. Every hair seemed to grow sensitive, 
and every pore to be exquisitely endued with 
feeling. Her heart throbbed violently, and her 
brain grew dizzy. Another moonbeam irradi- 
ated the chamber. She was still gazing on the 
box; but whether the foregoing impression was 
merely hallucinatory, an iUusion of the feverish 

• and excited sense, she knew not, for the box 
was there, undisturbed, grim, silent, and myste- 
rious as before. Yet she could not withdraw 
ber eyes from it. There is a fascination in terror. 
She could hardly resist a horrible desire, or rather 
impulse, to leap forth, and hasten towards it. 
Her brow felt cold and clammy ; her eyes grew 
dim, and as tiiough motes of fire were rushing 
by; but ere she could summon help, she fell 
back senseless on her pillow. 

Morning was far advanced ere she felt any 
returning recollection ; at first, a confused and 
dream-like sensation came upon her. Looking 
wildly round, her eyes rested on the box, and 
the whole interval came suddenly to her memory. 
She shuddered at the retrospect ; but she was 
determined, whether it had been fancy or not, 
to keep the secret within her own breast, though 
more undetermined than ever to break open the 
fearful cause of her dist«rbanoe. Tet she durst 
not seek repose another night, with such a com- 
panion. Her apprehensions were not easily 
allajred, however disposed she might be to treat 
them as trivial and unfounded. 

" Will you not open yonder package that came 
last night ?" inquired Eleanor, as they were sit- 
ting down to breakfast. Maria shuddered, as 
though something loathsome had crossed her. 
She shook off the reptile thought, which had all 
the character of some crawling and offensive 
thing, as it passed her bosom. 

«* 1 have not— that is, I-— I have not yet ordered 
it to be undone.*^ 

" And why ?" said Eleanor, now raising her 
soft blue eyes, with an expression of wonder and 
curiosity on her cousin. It did not uae to be 
thus, when there came one of those couriers from 
town." 

" *Ti3 not from Harry Downes ; and—I care 
not just now to have the trouble on't, being ja4ed 
and out of spirits." 

" I will relieve you of the. trouble presenfly, if 
you will permit me," said Eleanor, who was not 



without a secret hope, notwithstanding Maria's 
assertion, that it was a message of gladness from 
Harry, with the customary present for his sifter, 
and perhaps a token of kiiidness for herself. 

Stay !" said Maria, laying her hand on Elea- 
nor as she rose, whilst with a solemn and stai^fiag 
tone she cried, " not yet I" She sat down— Elea- 
nor, pale and trembling sat down too; but her 
cousin was silent, evidently unwilling to resume 
the topic. 

^ To-morrow," said she, when urged; but all 
further converse on the subject was suspended. 

Maria, as the day closed, and the evening 
drew on apace, gave orders that the box should 
be removed into a vacant outbuilding, until 
morning, when, she said, it might be opened in 
her presence, as it probably contained some ar- 
ticles that she expected, but of which she was 
not just then in need. 

It's an ugly cumbersome thing," said Dick, 
as he lugged the wearisome box to its destination. 

I wonder what for mistress dunna break it open. 
Heigho!" 

Hero he put down his burden, giving it a lusty 
kick, for sheer wantonness and malice. 

" What is 't sent here for, thinks^ *ou^" said 
Betty the housemaid, who had followed Dick for - 
a bit of gossip, and a sort of incipient liking 
which had not yet issued on his part into any 
overt acts of courtship and declaration. It was 
nigh dark," the light that lovers chooee;" and 
Betty, having disposed herself to the best advan- 
tage, awaited the reply of Dick with becoming 
modesty. 

" How do I know the naturo o* women's fan- 
cies. It would be far easier to know why there's 
a change o' wind or weather, than the meaning 
o* their tricks and humours." 

" I know not what thee has to complain on," 
said Betty. " They behaven better to thee nor 
thou deserves." 

"Hoity toity, mistress; donna be cross, wench. 
Come gie's a buss an' so"— — ^ 

" Keep thy jobbernowl to thyseP," said the 
indignant Betty, when she had made suro of this 
favour. " Thy great leather paws are liker for 
Betty Pinnington's red neck nor mine," con- 
tinued she, bridling up, and giving vent to some 
long-suppressed jealousy. 

Lorjus days, but thou's mighty quarrelsome 
and peevish; I ne'er touch'd Becky's neck, nor 
nought belongin' to her." 

" Hush," said Betty, withdrawing herself fnwn 
the approaches of her admirer. "Some'at 
knocks!" 

Dick hastened to the door, supposing that 
somebody was dodging them. 

« 'Tis soraethin' 'i that box !" said Beffy; and 
they listened in the last extremity of terror* 
Again there was a low, dull knock, wbkh evi* 
dently came from the box, and the wooers weit 
certain that the old one was inside. . In great 
alarm they rushed forth, and at the kitchen 
chimney comer Dick and his companion wer^. 
seen with blanched lips and staring eyes, alttOit ' 
speechless irith affri^ 
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Next morniDg the story was bruited forth, 
with MnendmeDtB and additions, according to 
the fancy of the speaker, so that, in the end, the 
first piomulgers could hardly recognize their 
own. The grim-looking despatch was now 
the object of such terror, that scarcely one of 
them durst go into the place where it stood. It 
was not long ere Maria Downes became ac- 
quainted with the circunistaBce, and she thought 
it was high tone these imaginary terrors should 
be put an end to. She felt ashamed that she 
had given way to her own apprehensions on the 
subject, which doubtless were, in part, the ooca- 
sion of the reports she heard, by the seeming 
mystery that was obsenred in her manner and 
conduct. She determined that the box should 
be opened forthwith. -It was daylight, be it 
remembered, when this resolution was made, 
and, conseqilentiy, she felt sufSciently courage- 
ous to make the attempt. 

But there was not one amongst the domestics 
who durst accompany her on this bold errand — 
an attack, they conceived, on the very den of 
some evil spirit, wlio would inevitably rush forth 
and destroy them. 

AloLe, therefore, and armed with the neces- 
sary implements, was she obliged to go forth to 
the adventure. 

The terrified menials saw her depart; and 
some felt certain she would never come back 
alive; others did not feel satisfied as to their own 
safety, should their mistress be the victim. All 
was terror and distress ; pale and anxious faces 
huddled together, and every eye prying into his 
neighbour's for some ground of hope or confi- 
dence. Some thought they heard the strokes, 
dull heavy^ blows, breaking through the awful 
stillness which they almost felt. These intima- 
tipns ceased ; and a full half hour had intervened ; 
an ag» of suspended horror, when—just as their 
apprehensions were on the point of leading them 
on to some desperate measures for relieving the 
suspense, which was almost beyond endurance 
— to their great joy, their mistress returned ; who, 
though appearing much agitated^ spoke to ti\fim 
rather hastily, and with an attempt to smile at 
their alarm. 

Yonder box," said she, passing by, " is like 
to shame your silly fears. Some wag hath sent 
ye a truss of straw«— for a scrubbing wisp, may- 
be.'* But there was, in the hurried and unusn^ 
hilarity of her speech, something s^ forced and 
out of character, that it did not escape even, the 
notice of her domestics. Some, however. Went 
immediately to the place, and after much hesita- 
tion lifted up the lid, when lo, a bundle of straw 
was the reward of their curiosity. By degrees, 
they began to rummage further into the con- 
tents; but the whole interior was filled with this 
rare and curious commodity. They could hardly 
believe their eyes; and Dick, especially, shook 
his head, and looked as though he knew or sus-. 
pected more than he durst tell;— a common ex- 
pedient with those whose mountain hath brought 
forth something* very liko the pro4uct of this 
gigantic mystery. . 



Dick was the most dissatisfied with the result, 
feeling himself much chagrined at so unlooked- 
for a termination to his wonderful story, and he 
kept poking into and turning about the straw* 
with great suUenness and pertinacity^ His 
labours were not altogether without success. 

Look ! here's other guess stuff than my lady's 
bed straw," said he, at the same time holding up 
a lock of it, for the inspection of his companions* 
They looked, and there was evidently a clot of . 
blood! This was a sufficient confifmation of 
their surmises; and Dick, though alarmed as 
well as the rest, felt his sagacity and adroitness 
wonderfully confirmed amongst his fcllowt. 
They retired, firmly convinced that some horri- 
ble mystery was attached thereto, which all their 
guessing could not find out. 

At night, as Dick was odding about, be felt 
fidgety and restless. He peeped forth at times 
toward the outhouse where the box was lying, 
and as he passed he could not refrain from cast- 
ing a glance from the comer of his eye, through 
the half closed door. The bloody clot he had 
seen, dwelt upon his imagination; it haunted him 
like a spectre. He went to bed before the usual 
hour, but could not sleep ; he tossed and groaned, 
but the drowsy god would not be propitiated. 
The snoring of a servant in the next bed, too, 
proved anything but anodyne or oblivion to his 
cares. He could not sleep, do what he would. 
Having pinched his unfortunate companion till 
he was tired, but with no other success than a 
loud snort, and generally a louder snore tlian 
ever, in the end, Dick rendered desperate, 
jumped out of bed, and walked, or rather stag- 
gered across the floor. He looked through the 
window. It was light, but the sky was overcast, 
though objects below might readily be distin- 
guished. The outhouse, where the box lay, was 
in full view; and, as he was looking out lisUessly 
for a few minutes, he saw a female figme bearing 
a light, who was gliding down stealthily, as he 
thought, in the yard below. BtfB entered the 
building, and Dick could hardly breathe, he was 
so terrified. He watched until his eyes ached 
before she came out again, when he saw plainly 
it was his mistress. She bore something beneath 
her arm ; and as Dick's curiosity was now suffi- 
ciently roused to overcome all fear of conse- 
quences, he stole quickly down stairs, and by a 
short route got sufficiently on her track to watch 
her proceedings unobserved. He followed into 
the garden. She paused, for the first time under 
a huge sycamore tree in the fence, and laid down 
her burden. She drew something from bcmeath 
her cloak, and, as he thought, began to dig. 
When this operation was completed, she hastily 
threw in the burden, and filled up the hole again; 
after which, with a rapid step, she came back-tq 
the house. Dick was completely bewildered. 
He hesitate^ whether or not to examine imme- 
diately into the nature of the deposit, which his 
mistress seemed so desirous to conceal ; but, as 
he had no light, and his courage was not then 
sc^wed up to the attempt, he satisfied himself 
at present with observing the situation, intending 
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to take some other opportanity to explore this 
hiddea treasure. That his mistress's visit had 
•ome coonexioD with the contents of the myste- 
rto«8 box iras now certain, and whatever she 
bad concealed was part of its contents, a con- 
clusion equally inevitable; but that she should 
be so wishful to hide it, was a problem not easy 
to "be explained without examination. Was it 
money ? The clotted blood forbade this surmise. 
A horrible suspicion -crossed him; but it was too 
liorrible.i;^ Dick to indulge. 

Wondering and guessing he retraced his steps, 
mud morning dawned on his still sleepless eye- 
lids. ^ 

Soma weeks passed by, but he found none 
other opportunity for examination. Somebody 
or something was always in the way, and he 
— emod destined to remain ignorant of all that he 
was so anxious to ascertain. 

After the arrival of the box, Maria Downes 
sever mentioned her brother, unless he was al- 
luded to; and even then she waved the subject 
as soon as possible, whenever it happened to be 
incidentaUy mentioned. Eleanor saw there was 
an evident reluctance to converse on these mat- 
ters ; and, however she might feel grieved at the 
change, in the end she forbore inquiry. 

One morning her cousin entered the break- 
£ut-room, where Eleanor was awaiting her ar- 
rival. Her face was pale—almost deathly— and 
her lips livid and quivering. Her eyes were 
swollen, starting out, and distended with a wild 
and appalling expression. She beckoned Elea- 
nor to follow; silently she obeyed, but with a 
deadly and heart-sickening apprehension. Some- 
thing fearful, as connected with the fate of her 
cousin Harry, was doubtless the cause of this 
unusual proceeding. Maria led the way up the 
staircase, and on coming to the landings she 
pointed to a square opening in the wall, like 
unto the loop-hole of a turret stair. Here she 
•aw something dark obstructing the free passage 
of the light, which, on a closer exaihination, 
presented the frightful outline of a human skull! 
Part of the flesh and hairy scalp were vilible, 
but the whole was one dark and disgusting mass 
of deformity. She started back, with a look of 
inquiry towards her cousin. Hideous surmises 
crowded upon her, while she beheld ibe features 
of Maria Downes convulsed with some untold 
•gony. 

"Oh speak— speak to me!" cried Eleanor, 
'•and she threw her arms about her cousin's neck, 
sobbing aloud in the full burst of her emotion. 
Maria wept too. The nsing of the gush relieved 
her, and she spoke. Every word went, as with 
a burning arrow, to Eleanor's heart. 

I have hidden it until now ; but— but Heaven 
has ordained it. His offence was rank— most 
foul— and his disgrace— a brother's disgrace, 
bangs on me. That skull is Harry's ! Believe 
it as thou wilt, but the truth is no less true. The 
boK, sent by some unknown hand, I opened 
alone, when 1 beheld the ghastly, gory features 
of him who was once our pride, and ought to 
bare been our protection. My courage seemed 



to rise with the occasion. I concealed it with all 
speed until another opportunity, when 1 buried 
this terrible memorial— for ever, as I hoped, from 
the gaze and knowledge of the world. I thought 
to hide this foul stain upon our house; to conceal 
it, if possible, from every eye; but the grave 
gives back her dead ! The chamel gapes. That 
ghastly head hath burst its cold tabernacle, and 
risen from the dust, without hands, unto its for- 
mer gaziog-place. Thou knowcst, Eleanor, 
with what delight, ^hen a child, he was accus- 
tomed to climb up to that little eylet-hole, gas* 
ing out thereat for hours, and playing many odd 
and fantastic tricks through this loop-hole of 
observation." 

Eleanor could not speak; she stood the image 
of unutterable despair. 

" In that dreadful package," continued Maria, 
" this writing was sent :— ' Thy brother has at 
length paid the forfeit of his crimes. The wages 
of sin is death! and his head is before thee. 
Heaven bath avenged the innocent blood he 
hath shed. Toast night, in tiie lusty vigour of a 
drunken debauch, passing over London Bridge, 
he encounters another brawl, wherein, having 
run at the watchman with his rapier, one blow 
of the bill which they carry, severed thy bro- 
ther's head from his trunk. TheJatter was cast 
over the parapet into the river. The head ooly 
remained, which an eye-witness, if not a friend, 
hath sent to thee!'" 

Eleanor fell senseless to the ground, whence 
her cousin conveyed her to the bed from which 
she never rose. 

The skull was removed, secreOy at first, by 
Maria herself; but invariably it returned. No 
human power could drive it thence. It hath 
been riven in pieces, burnt, and otherwise de» 
stroyed; but ever on the subsequent dayit Jt 
seen filling its wonted place. Yet was it always 
observed that sore vengeance lighted oa its per- 
secutors. One who hacked it in pieces was 
seized with such horrible torments in his limbs, 
that it seemed as though he might be undergoing 
the same process. Sometimes, if only displaced, 
a fearful storm would arise, so loud and terrible, 
that the very elements themselves seemed to 
become the ministers of its wrath. 

Nor would this wilful piece of mortality allow 
of the little aperture being walled up — ^for it re« 
mains there still, whitened and bibbed by the 
weather, lofiing forth from those rayless sockets 
upon* the scenes which, "wbexi living, they had 
once beheld. 

•Maria Downes was the only survivor of the 
family. Her brother's death and deplorable end 
so preyed on her spirits, that she rejected all 
offers of marriage. The estate passed into oUmt 
hands, and another name owns the inheritanoe. 



Ldve can be founded upon nature only, or the 
appearance of it, for this reason ; howerer a pet 
ruke may tend to soften the human features, it 
-can very seldom make amends for the mixim 
of artifice which it discoverik 
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OUR PRKSENT HAT* 

BY L. L. 

May it fun of iowen."— Soutbwku.. 

•• Born In yon blase of orient «ky, 

Swoet Mny, thy radiant form onfold, 
Uncioae tby blue voluptuous eyet 
Ai4 wave iby thadowy locka of gnld.*' 

Daewui. 

" The month of ilowerf ,»* May, 
Were they not wont to fay 
That, oftbo Year*f twelve lovely dangbters, tlMU 
IttdM wear moat perfect awcetneii on tby brow 1 

Tbey said the ertaiaon rote 

Waa eager to nncloee 
F«r tlM« tbo fragrant mysteries wblchlie 
Blddaa io leafless bougbs beoeaib tbe wioter iky. 

The pocti told a.y birth 

Waa wefcomed upon earth 
Bt the sweet multitude of shining flowera* 
By bursUng buds, green leaves, and aunny houn. 

And thoa art come, sweet Hay ; 

A week beneath thy sway 
Tbe world has been ; yet la it dull aAd cold ; 
Doth it not own tby reign, as in the daya of old I 

To-day all life is strange 

With great and utter change ; 
TbepOiwer Is past awaj from many a ahrino 
And many a throne— must it, too, past from thiaol 

^Bfill o*er tbe darkened ricy 

The heavy clouds sail by. 
Till the bleak shower comes down unpityingly, 
Beallng ibe few faint blossoms from the uee. 

Where is the yellow ore 

Which tlie laburnum bore, 
An If transformed, the Tbeban princess there. 
Amid the golden shower, loosed her more golden haiil 

The IHae with its surs, 

Small, shining like thoapars 
With which some sea-nymph decks her ocean'bowenh- 
LUac, that seeais tbe Jewelry of floweial 

Where Is the gcldernM, 
Wreathed as f(om Alpine snows 1 
Where is tbe limc-tree*s bud of faint putfume 1 
Where is the hawthorn wealth, thine own peculiar bloom 1 

They do not meet thee now I 

I see the barren bough; 
The earth id melanclwly as a grave— 
I aae the driving rain, I hear the bleak whida rave. 

Is this the pilgrimage 

Of Earth in her old age 1 
And if the shadow all thinp prevent wear 
Cast oo the eiidiog' beauty of the year 1 

Or is it bat delay 1 

Are sooth winds hn rheir way, 
Aodaonga and blossoms bringing May once tfiOM 
The aooshino wbidi rejoiced all hearts of yore 1 

Hope whl.«pera of their binh^ 

Hope which upon our earth 
Doth wander like an angel, at whose feet 
Fresh flowers spring up to gladden and to greet* 

How many now msy see 

Their likeness. May, in thee ! 
Monrnfui and spiritless, their spring is koow9 
Bat by its measured time, and time alone ; 
Tbey know there must be May within the year, 
Slae wottld they never dream that May waa hert^ 



BT ALLAH CURIUIOBAM. 

So, wtit thev qslt thy comrades sweet, 

Nith*8 fountains, sweeping grove and hofaBf, 
For distant London's dusty street t 

Then come, my youngest, fairest, come. 
For not tbe sunihine following sboweia* 
Nor fruit- buds to the wintry bowers. 
Nor Ladye-bracken to tbe hind. 
Nor warm bark to the tender rind. 
Nor Bong bird to the spronting tree. 
Nor heatb-bell to the gathering bee. 
Nor golden daylight to sad eyes, 
Nor morn-star showing taiks to rise» 
Nor son long lost In some far part. 
Who leaps bnck to his mother's heitt. 

Nor lily to Dalewinton lea. 
Nor moonlight to the Ihlry, 

Chn be so dear as thou to me, 
My youngest one, my Mary. 

Look well oa Niihsdale*s loaety hUli, 

Where they who love thee lived of ytft; 
And dip tby small feet in the rillo 

Which sing beneath thy moiher'i doof. 
There's not a bush on Blackwood las. 
On broad Dalswtnton not a tree. 
By Carse thereTe not a lily blows. 
On Cowehill bank there's not a rose; 
By green Ponrack no fruit-iree fair 
Bangs its ripe clusters In mid air. 
But what In hours not long agone 
In idling mood were to me known; 
And now, though distant far, ihey seem 
Of heaven, and mix In many a dream. 

Of Niih*s fhir land limn all the charms 
Upon tby heart, and carry 

The picture to tby faiber's arm^ 
My youngest one, my Biary. ' 

Nor on the lovely land alone 

Be all my thoughts and (hncy f^nandeiod; 
Look at thy right hand, there Is one 

Who long with thee bath mused and wandered— 
Now with the wild bee 'monga the floweia, 
Now with the song-bird in tbe bowers; 
Or plucking balmy bloomn, and throwing 
Them on the winds or waters flowing; 
Or masking with a mirtlMome scream 
Your shadows changing in the stream; 
Or dancing o'er the painted ground. 
Till all the trees seem reeling round; 
Or listening to some far-heard tune. 
Or gazing on the calm, clear moon. 

O! think on her, whose nature sweet 
Could neither shiA nor vary 

From gentle deeds and worda diacreetr- 
Such Margaret was to Mary. 

Tbe pasture hills fade fVom thy sight, 

Nitb sinks with all her silver wateii ; 
Wuh all that's gentle, mild, and sweet. 

Of Nithsdale's dames and daughien. 
Proud London, with her golden spires. 
Her painted halls and feaul fires. 
Gallon thee with a mother's voice. 
And bids Uiee in her arms rtjoice. 
But still, when Spring with primrose month 
Breathes o'er the violets of tbe south, 
Thou'lt hear the ftir whid-waftod sounds 
Ot waves in 8iddick's cavein'd bonnds; 
The music of unnumbered rills 
Which sport on Nithsdale's haunted hUls; 

And see old Molach's hoary biclt 
That seems the clouds to carry, 

And dream thyself In green PorirtCt» 
My darling chUd, mf Maiy* 
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THE VNDiriiye ONE. 

rmOBC tUPBAtTTTIONS OF IfSW KR«LA|fD.— No. 4. 
BT JOIBFH B« OHAHDIiBBf BIO* 



In a land almost entirely inflaenced by reli- 
gious feelings, where the mind was early imbued 
not only with the general principles of piety, but 
equally tinctured with those peculiarities of be- 
liefs, or, perhaps, made susceptible of those un- 
natural impressions, which are common to a 
people who do not separate the ordinary occur- 
rences of life from the extraordinary events which 
characterized the first promulgation of Christi- 
anity. In such a community it is not strange 
that some peculiarity should distinguish the 
opinion held in common by its members, and it 
is eyen less to be admired that, where the mind 
of a single individual should by any means be 
rendered liable to aberration, its wanderings 
should be characterised by some leading feature 
of the general superstition. 

Education may give force to misconceived 
opinions, or tinge tbe whole with some classic 
hue — but custom and early imbibed creeds will 
finish the groundwork of public or private hallu- 
cination, and the progress of society may be 
almost as easily traced in the conversation and 
conduct of the deranged, as in tbe speculations 
and pursuits of tbe sane. Thus the lunatic, in 
the hospital of this city, will give you a homily 
upon the means of educating the poor, or upon 
the necessity of repentance of sins — while a per- 
son equally insane, would, in the hospit^of Mas- 
sachusetts, talk of professorships in unnrersities, 
or argue upon the hidden mysteries of predesti- 
nation, and the eternal sonship of Christ. It 
would be a pleasing, and, perhaps, not unprofit- 
able task, to trace this idea, and see, if possible, 
how far society is affected by such circumstances, 
and whether, in the earnest pursuit of some new, 
but visionary scheme, the whole community do 
not occasionally incur the charge of lunacy upon 
itself^ and only owe the impunity of their fault 
to the prevalence of the ofience. Doubtless 
had an individual, five years ago, followed as 
eagerly any, and, perhaps, the same fantastic 
hypothesis, which occupies the talents and zeal 
of a large part of one of the learned professions 
in this city, he would have brought ui>on himself 
the suspicions, and, perhaps, the consequences of 
a disordered mind. But neither my intentions 
nor limits, permit such disquisitions, and I enter 
upon the recital of events which gave rise to the 
above reflections. 

While on a visit to the Old Colony, many years 
ago, my attention was one morning excited by 
haling a child say to its mother, " the hermit is 
coming." On inquiring, I learned that, a few 
«nonths previous, a man — apparently about thirty 
jiears of age — liad appeared in the village, and 
excited the tiotice of the children and some of 
the idle or unoccupied part of the community. 
On turning to view the person, I was forcibly 



struck with the general propriety of his dress uid 
demeanour ; he evinced nothing of the squalid 
appearance, either in dress or manners, which 
are usually the characteristics of a wandering 
lunatic. He appeared to be pursuing his pro- 
gress with an ordinary gait, and if I had not been 
in quest of some peculiarity, perhaps the ab- 
stractedness of his manner, and the unsettled 
motion of his eyes, would have passed unnoticed. 
I thought I discovered— perhaps it was only inia- 
gination, a certain inattention to surrounding 
objects, which betokened either a superior occu- 
pation, or the consciousness of a higher destiny ; 
yet it must be acknowledged, that the manners 
of an acknowledged lunatic are not the best sub- 
jects for critical examination. 

That I may not be suspected of throwing an 
air of unnecessary mystery over the subject of 
this sketch, I will inform my readers, that on in- 
quiry, I learned this unhappy person was a native 
of the nighbouring slate, and that he had receiv- 
ed his education in the university of which his 
father was president ; but, owing to an unfortu- 
nate disappointment in an affair of tbe heart," 
occasioned by the early death of an accomplished 
femafe, he evinced such evident symptoms of a 
disordered mind, that his father was compelled 
to put him under some restraint During his 
confinement, this unfortunate man conceived the 
strange idea that he was doomed to wander a 
wretch upon the face of the earth, without any 
hope of a reprieve by death, and that, spite of 
pain, sickness, or misery, he would abide the 
consummation of all things. 

By some negligence on the part of those who 
were set to watch his motions, the miserable 
subject of these memoirs made his escape, and 
lived a long time a vagrant, subsisting on the 
casual bounty of strangers, or eating the bread 
which his own peculiarities elicited from the 
curious and unfeeling. 

Id his present situation, he had asked no alms, 
but appeared to subsist by his own exertions; he 
only occasionally showed himself in the village, 
and then appeared to retire into the woods; 
hence he acquired, from the childK!en,tbe appel- 
lation of " the hermit." 

Induced by curiosity-^in the present instance 
no very laudable passion — I sought some ac- 
quaintance with the stranger, but his habits were 
so abstracted, aud he appeared so absorbed in 
the meditations of his own destiny, that he was, 
occasionally, unconscious of my presence. 

I remember that, in the twilight of a summer 
evening, I saw the hermit leaning over the rail- 
ings of the bridge which crosses Jones's river, 
and, as he appeared quiet, I supposed it a proper 
opportunity te enter into some conversation with 
him; as I approached him, howerer, I heard 
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liim giriDg his thoughts toD^e." I spoke to 
him seyeral times, hut he was too deeply absorb- 
ed in his own feelings to heed my approach. His 
eye was bent with intensity upon the stream, 
which appeared, occasionally, to afford some 
similarity to his own. situation. I was not able, 
for some time, to catch enough of his words to 
foUow his ideas*, at length, by approaching him, 
Iwas enabled to hear him distinctly: "Why 
should I wait," said he, " are there no means of 
rest— wiU fate keep an eternal watch upon its 
victim ? will life continue without aliment ? has 
not death a claim upon him who refuses food ? — 
alas ! 1 have tried it in moments of impatience — 
I have said * I will die as have my fathers, and 
the hands of friends shall close my eyes, and the 
decencies of death shall blunt its pains,* but it 
is in vain, prisons lose their terrors, and the in- 
struments of death are harmless in the hands of 
a man whose days are not numbered. How have 
I listened to the passing bell as its tones knelled 
forth the parting hour of some being who had 
spent a life of quiet on earth — how eagerly have I 
watched the funeral procession, as bis friends 
carried him to a resting place. 

" Could I but die, I've said, could I feel that at 
last I might lay down my head and be at peace, 
and feel, as I breathed fortli my last, hated 
breath, and knew, aS I closed my dying eyes, 
that some around wept and cared for me, what 
would I not do to purchase this glorious hope ? 
O, I would live ! live whole years to purchase it : 
but live I must, come what storms, what blights 
there may, though I shrink scorched or blasted, 
still I must remain, still I must tarry. Oh, that 
I might pass away to a quiet home, as this stream 
returns to the ocean. But no, I must be like 
yonder rock which swells above the ripples of 
the current, that shall remain till all be passed, 
that must endure its oozy bed till the fountains of 
the great deep be dried up. 

" And yet, what have I done to be singled out 
for the endurance of such a woe, such a solitary 
curse ? Oh, could I find one being to share with 
me this lot of life, this eternity of time ; could I 
feel a community of suffering— could I call one 
man my brother; but I am indeed alone; the 
child shall grow to manhood in my presence, 
and age shall sprinkle his locks, and he shall pass 
away in peaceful quiet, while I remain in an 
eternal youth of misery. 

" Who but me knows the solitude of company; 
who but me can walk among mankind and feel 
no part or lot in their sufferings or their joys 

In this mental agony, the afflicted man left the 
bridge, and hastily walked up a lane which led 
into a wood. 

A few days previous to my leaving the place,! 
attended the funeral of an ancient resident of the 
towa« and, after the silent ceremony of returning 
dust unto dust, I lingered in the burying place to 
renew my acquaintance with the funeral records 
with which my youth had had an intimacy, and 
to read the more recent memorials of those whose 
childhood had been richer in promise, than my 
own. 



As the sun cast the lengthened shadows of the 
grave-stones over the slightly undulated grass 
that grew in rank luxuriance, I seemed almost 
to fancy that the spirits of those who once shared 
with me the joys of life, were about to warn me 
of its deceptions. The crowd of melancholy but 
instructive ideas which rush upon the mind in 
such a scene, are proofs that " it is good for us to 
be there." 

I was leaning over the head-stone of one whose 
budding youth was the richest promise that the 
doting fondness of a parent ever smiled upon. 
Youth, beauty, love, and piety seemed rather to 
shine through than adorn her ; her bosom was 
the home of all those clustering virtues, which 
the poets dream of perfection. As I was musing 
ui>on the inscrutable decrees of Providence, 
which had cut off, in the gush of youthful beauty, 
and in the Bloom of every virtue, this being cal- 
culated to adorn society, and redeem human life 
from the censures even of misanthropy, while my 
unproductive life was spared for no acknowledg- 
ed good, I was startled by a deep sigh. On rais- 
ing my eyes, I discovered the hermit standing at 
the new made grave : he appeared to be gazing 
with interest on the memorials of mortalitywliich 
were around him ; as I observed him more closely, 
I thought that I could perceive in his face a dif- 
ferent expression from that which marked it on 
the evening of his musing upon the bridge. 

There was something of exultation in bis coun- 
tenance, as he gazed in mute attention upon' the 
grave, chastened, as I thought, by occasional 
clouds of mental agony. I was within ten feet 
of him, yet I am persuaded that he was totally 
insensible of my presence. 

"They have filled another grave," said he, 
" another and another, the earth teems with hil- 
locks, men walk among the tenants of the tomb : 
the quick and dead, there is but a step between 
them. The wife is to-day mourned by the hus- 
band, who, to-morrow, will be lamented by his 
fatherless child. Yet I am here. All around 
me perishes, man and beast, thef very stones are 
mouldering into earth, I, alone, am exempted. 

" Oh, how. will months, and years, and cen- 
turies, roil on, and change man, and towns, and 
nations — all, ail, but me must bow to time; 1 shall 
stand upon the tomb of empires, the lonely and 
wretched chronicler of departed ages. 
* " Men shall inquire of me the thoughts of cen- 
turies past That shall be green upon my me- 
mory which shall, to other men, be tlie broken 
link of half forgotten tradition. I shall march 
among mankind, their gaze and awe ; how weak, 
how feeble will be the might of their learning, to 
one who has watched the lapse of centuries, to 
one to whom their Mathusalems shall be children. 
But oh, what shall be the pleasures of that soli- 
tary life ? with no equal I shall have no friend. 
What will concern me the actions, the business, 
or the pleasures of mankind ? the mere epheme- 
ries of existence ; stored with the memory of their 
evanescence, I shall only sicken at what they 
call joys. Oh, that I could be at rest, that I might 
lay this burning head upon the moisttire of earth, 
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ami feel death chill me into ohlirion. To walk 
forth among posterity, the gazed, and, perhaps, 
thuaned wretch, at whom mea shall point; from 
whom piety shall recoil; the being whom infancy 
and age shall shun, as bearing his maker's curse; 
to feel this, with all the pangs of inward con- 
sciousness, to see the doors of death, the ever 
filling grave, open for all of human kind, and 
its portals dlosed on me. I, alone, may not 
enter there. I, who seek an entrance with the 
avidity that others would avoid it. Ob, this is 
the bitterness of life, this is to lire an eternal 
death." 

The unhappy wretch threw himself upon the 
new piled earth. In a few moments he arose 
from the grave— the sun was throwing up in the 
west the bright corruscations of its posthumous 
beams, tbe moon was emerging with, filled boms 
beyond the heights of Plymouth, and one or two 
of the most brilliant stars were twinkling into 
Tiew. The miserable man, as he gazed upon the 
scene, seemed to catch some new enthusiasm 
from its richness. 

shall see their risings and their goings 
down ; bright and lovely as is this scene, I shall 
know its end. Thrones and empires must fall, 
and I may tell their destiny to coming years ; all 
must go, mankind, one by one, shall drop : fa- 
mine and sickness, war and desolation, shall do 



their work, and I shall note its progress, I shall 
see their numbers lessen, and feel my happiness 
near. The son shall die, and the childless father 
seek his grave; piecemeal shall animated life 
drop into non-existence, till at length I shall 
stand solitary and alone among the unconscious 
remnants of a decayed world ; how still will be 
existence I the slumbering oceafi shall forget its 
wave, the very waters of the great deep shall 
mantle in their beds. The cedars of the moun- 
tain shall crumble noiseless into decay, and na- 
ture shall be at rest. 

Sun, moon and stars shall go down to rise no 
more, or shall hang suspended in the vault of 
heaven, casting a pale and sickly light amid the 
silence and rest of decayed nature; what shall I 
be, I who have outlived the comforts of existence, 
nay, the very uses of creation, what shall I be- 
come? When death itself shall have no power, 
shall J be changed ? 

** Oh, what a time between " 

This man of imaginary persecution turned and 
left the yard, continuing his soliloquy as he pass- 
ed along. Some insult from mischievous boys 
bid him, soon after, to seek a new habitation, 
and I never learned his fate; he can never be 
happy. The man whose feelings conquer his 
judgment is a lunatic, let his station and charac- 
ter be what they may. 



A PA«E FROM A €ANTAB'8 NOTE-BOOK. 



It was on a raw and gusty evening in Octo- 
ber, just as the parched and yellow leaf of au- 
tumn was beginning to tell that the three weeks 
English summer had passed away, that I was 
travelling far in the north of England, on my 
way to Cowell Castle, the residence of a college 
friend. There are few things more delightful to 
a weary traveller, when the '* shades of evening" 
close thickly around him, than the reflection that 
each degree of increasing gloom brings him 
nearer and nearer to the spot of his destination ; 
and on this occasion I felt pre-eminently happy, 
for, having for many weeks been a wanderer 
among the wild solitudes of nature, with scarce- 
ly a civ^ed being even for the companion of 
an hour, the prospect of soon reaching the gay 
and hospitable home of my friend, lent swiftness 
to my pace and brightness to my anticipations. 
The distance, however, which I had to traverse, 
was, considering the lateness of the hour, some- 
what considerable ; and had it not been for a 
gala ball to be held that night, in honour of my 
friend's sister coming of age, I believe I should 
have yielded to the unpromising aspect of -the 
evening, and the hints of my jaded horse, and 
taken up my quarters at the little romantic vil- 
lage which had been my last resting-place. But 
I was pledged to be present at the festival, and 
hastened, therefore, at my horses best speed, 
through ^ wild and soUtaiy heath before me.' i 



My situation, though somewhat desolate, was 
not, however, without its charms; for if tht 
bleak and barren common over which I wended 
my way, presented to my gaze no fair-haired 
dames, whose 

** Soft eyes looked love to eyee which f pake ■gain,** 
Still there was plenty of food for romantic rumi- 
nation. In the legend of the wild witch, which 
had been related to me by the village gossip from 
whom I had obtained the direction of my path, 
and the midnight revcllings of brownies and 
bogles, whose grotesque forms seemed identified 
with every stunted shrub and clump of heather. 
But when the sun no longer loft behind hira 
traces of his reign, and the darkened horizon 
showed no longer the gilded cloud, smiling, like 
a courtier, upon tbe retiring monarch, by whose 
reflection alone he derived his lustre, the witches, 
the brownies, and the bogles b€^n to lose 
alike their terrors and their charms, and I hailed 
the " stern round towers" of my friend's abode 
with a satisfaction, unalloyed and unaccompanied 
with the slightest wish to linger on tbe scene 
through which I joumied. Brilliant and danc- 
ing lights were shining from turret and firetted 
window — 
*• It waa a voat and reneroble p!Ie ; 
00 old, U seemed only not to fall : 
Yet strength waa piUat'd in each mftcsy aMi^ 
I Monostic dome ! 

' Wiicre SupeisUUon once had made Jier den,** 
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The usual coD^tulatioDs, and expresffioos of 
pleasure at my arrival having subsided, I per- 
ceived that it was time to prepare the toilet for 
the comioj? scene of festivity. I hastened, there- 
fore, to my chamber, and without giving myself 
time to ascertain the date of its golbic windows, 
or to analyze the subjects of the tapestry, I pre- 
pared myself with all the expedition my ill-ar- 
ranged portmanteau would permit; not, how- 
ever, without a secret assurance that my «nxem- 
hle might procure for me the smiles of— egad, 
perhaps of the heiress herself! With this modest 
anticipation, 1 concluded my personal adorning, 
and descended to the hall, where, hung with 
massive armour, spreading antlers, and old pic- 
tures, frowned the dark oaken walls of many a 
century, 

** Strong la their age, sod sombre in their strength." 

** I must introduce you to my fair sister," ex- 
claimed my friend, leading me to a handsome 
fair-haired girl; 1 have engaged her hand for 
you, as my most intimate, for the first qua^lrille." 
I bowed my thanks, and led the fair Cecilia to 
the set My partner was every thing that was 
amiable an^ beautiful — but oh ! how totally was 
her beattty ecUpsed by the pale, wild, and inte- 
resting creature who stood before us. There 
was that in her eye which never had I seen in 
any other— a strong and beaming brightness, 
which sent through her long dark lashes, low 
depending," an expression almost more than 
earthly. Her pale, but perfect features, were 
rendered almost statue-like by the contrast of 
the dark and glossy ringlets which fell luxuriant- 
ly from her beautifully-formed head, while her 
sylph-like, gliding, but graceful figure of sym- 
metry, realized the idea of a creature belonging 
to m brighter world than ours. My companion 
perceived my admiration ; nor did she seem as- 
tonished or displeased,, when, instead of replying 
to some question about Cambridge, I interrupted 
her by an observation upon the singular and 
beautiful being before me. "Ah! poor Coo- 
stantia!" she sighed. The manner in which 
these few words were spoken, almost made me 
love her. I had no opportunity of further inquiry, 
for the quadrille was ended, and another aspirant 
for the hand of the fair Cecilia hurried her away 
to waltz, and left me to ruminate alone upon this 
" child of mystery," for such 1 felt quite con- 
Wuced she was. Peace was out of the question, 
until T elicited the facts from my friend himself. 
He informed me that she was the only child of a 
wealthy, but penurious Baronet. She had never 
known the tender care of a mother's fostering 
love, and thus Ifae flowers of her mind were left 
to wander in wasteful luxuriance, when, had 
they been better trained, they would have formed 
a garden <^ the fairest and the brightest growth. 
It was impossible that such a being should live 
and not be loved; far more so, that her own 
bosom should be dead to the impulse and power 
of strong affection. She tocu loved, and oh ! how 
fondly and how fatally was that love reciprocat- 
ed I But the bud of her hopes was never destined 
to bloMOOif When her stern and unpitying 



parent drove the chosen of her heart, proud and 
pennylcss, from his doors, and he little thought* 
and, perhaps, he little heeded, how hard and de- 
cisive a blow was struck upon his daughter's af- 
fections. And he, too, the discarded and hope- 
less, seeking a painful and early death upon the 
battle plain, little deemed, as the name of Con- 
stantia lingered in his dying accents, that she, 
the adoring being for whom his heart beat high 
with hope, would, in losing him, lose also the 
consciousness of her own existence ! The newt 
of his death was announced to her without. She 
spoke not — she wept not— she fell suddenly and 
violently to the earth, and was raised from it— a 
maniac ! 

Time, however, that " only healer when the 
heart has bled," at length restored the lovely 
Constantia to the world ; but the fair promise of 
her youth had been sapped, and her health had 
sunk under the bitter visitation. At first, her 
recovery was but partial, for the frequent and 
wild fits under which she laboured, rendered it 
constantly necessary to watch her every move- 
ment, and often to place a restraint upon her 
actions, which threatened to immolate the frail 
form which her malady had spared. By degrees, 
however, these fits became more rare, and the 
poor sufferer was once again permitted to resume 
her station in society. Her physicians hoped, 
that, by joining in the gaieties and pleasures of 
the world, the most effectual and speedy remedy 
for her disease would be attained, and so, in 
truth, it proved; for Conslantia, although she 
seldom smiled, sometimes joined in the dance^ 
and sat at the festive board, beloved by ail, and 
feared by none. " It is upwards of a year," cen- 
tinued my friend, " since she has been visited by 
any of the consequences of her fatal malady, and 
we believe that she is now totally restored. Ce- 
cilia and she are inseparable companions; they 
were reared, as it were, in the same cradle, and, 
as cousins, have been constantly together: and, 
indeed, when others have been unable, during 
the continuance of the fits, to soothe the mind of 
the interesting sufferer, my sister has seldom 
failed to succeed. But," he continued, " I must 
seek my partner." 

There was something in this narrative too 
deeply touching to permit me to join immediate- 
ly the throng; a string of my heart had been 
struck, which would only vibrate to the sound of 
sorrow. I retired, therefore, to a niche at the 
extremity of the hall, where, unseen^ I could me- 
ditate on what I had heard, and watoh the grace- 
ful, but melancholy movements of the young and 
ill-fated Constantia. It was not very strange 
that I should h^ve taken so lively an interest in 
this poor sufferer, and the tale of her woes, for 1 
had lately mourned the death of a beloved rela- 
tion, who had sunk to an early tomb, though with 
a mind unshaken, yet with a heart crushed and 
broken as Constantia's. The guests began to 
disperse, and the efforts of the musicians to bo 
more irregular and drowsy ; and feeling heavy 
and fatigued with my ride, I stole silently to my 
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HonoH heobhart to oiiildhooii. 



How long I 'slept, I know not; but I was awoke 
by tbe wildest strain of rocal music I had ever 
heard ; and, as the moon was streaming through 
the gothic panes with her broad, pale light, I 
leaped from my bed, to ascertain from what fair 
•erenader the sounds proceeded. But the song 
had ceased, and all was still as the grave. I 
opened gently the casement of the window, and, 
leaning forward, gazed out upon the beauty of 
tbe night I perceived, on looking around, that 
the room I occupied formed one of several that 
led to a broad stone terrace, which overhung 
what I presumed to be the large court-yard of 
the castle, and a faint light, rendered hardly dis- 
cernible by the effulgence of the moon's rays, 
assured me that I was not the only tenant of the 
range. 

I heard the voice again, but it seemed, if pos- 
sible, in a sweeter strain. The curtains of the 
neighbouring window slowly drawn aside, and 
the casement quietly opened by a female hand. I 
fancied I could recognize the slim form and dark 
hair of Constantia L'Estrange. Impelled by I 
know not what motive, for I did not wait to ana- 
lyze it, I hastily wrapped myself in my dressing 
gown, and in a moment was stealing silently in 
the direction of the open window. Fair reader, 
do not blame or condemn me, for an indescriba- 
ble presentiment of impending mischief had 
seized me, which I could neither shake off, nor 
exactly account for. Creeping slowly under 
the shade of the parapet wall of the terrace, I 
approached as nearly as I could the object of my 
solicitude, and, unobserved, stationed myself in 
such a situation as to command a view of her 
movements, without the slightest chance of being 
detected in my purpose. With breathless anx- 
iety I awaited the result of mjr fears, but the 
moon alone appeared to be the object of her 
search and contemplation^ and she looked upon 
it with such a wild, and unnatural gaze, as fixed, 
plainly told me, that those who believed her 
mind restored and at rest, had sadly overrated 
the effects of her care, or strangely underrated 
the extent of her malady. The fire— the vivid 
and horrible fire of the maniac was in her eye ! — 
the expression of every feature was akered-^the 
lovely being I had contemplated as possessing 
Ibe beauty of an angel, was suddenly transform- 
ed — I dare not say how awfully !— The wild and 
irregular snatches of song came not from the lips 
of reason. 

Constantia !" exclaimed a voice, apparently 
of one suddenly roused from slumber, and which 
I immediately recognized as that of my friend's 
sister—" Constantia ! how is it that you are up ?" 
No answer was returned; indeed, her compa- 
nion seemed unconscious that she was addressed. 
" Constantia ! " continued her cousin, in the quick 
tones of alarm, ^' how oilten have you been warn- 
ed never to expose yourself to the night air!" 
In a moment Cecilia herself had risen, and her 
band was laid gently on the shoulder of the poor 
maniac. " Constantia— my dear, dear Constan- 
tia !" she said, in a subdued and soothing voice, 
I thought you were still by my side, sleeping 



as sweetly and as calmly as when I came to bed. 
Why, dearest, have yon risen ? Tou forget that 
you are an invalid, and that the night air is cold." 
" Ah!'* exclaimed Constantia', suddenly leapiii|f 
up and seizing her cousin with frantic energy — 
" Ah ! I have you at last !— you have escaped me 
too long already! — ^you murdered my poor Fre- 
derick, and now" Here she fastened on tke 

terrified Cecilia by the throat, and throwing her 
vehemently on the ground, nailed her down with 
the force and energy of a savage. The sound 
of the death-gurgle was in my ear— but for the 
moment I was as one petrified and spell-bound. 
I had neither power to speak nor to move, till 
by a violent effort I roused myself from the 
effects of the sudden blow which had fallen, as it 
were, with benumbing force upon my senses, 
and rushed matfy to her assistance. But alas! 
it was all too late — for the last quiver of life had 
passed away from the limbs of the hapless Ceci- 
lia! and Constantia, the /tmoftc Constantia, stood 
unabashed, alone, unconscious of the world oq 
which she trod ! For myself, I lost all recollec- 
tion; but how long I remained insensible, I know 
not. 1 was aroused by some one who grasped 
me tightly by the shoulder, exclaiming, " Well, 
my gallant knight, how long is my fair cousin to 
wait for your hand in the dance ?" I started up 
aghast — my friend and the lovely Constantia 
stood before me ! " Why, you rogue," continued 
he, " you've been sleeping, and have lost my 
cousin's beautiful song." " No, no," I quickly 
replied, endeavouring to collect myself, the 
reality of that portion of my dream flashing 
across me, " do not think I was so lost to good 
taste: she sang two— 1 heard them both;" and, 
bowing low to my sweet partner, I added, " but 
the last was exquisitely beautiful." She smiled. 
H er cousin was less particular — he laughed aloud. 
" That's good," said he, " it was an encore!" 



MOTION inDCESSART TO OHIIJ>HOO]>» 

To the due framing of the man, it is requisite 
that the child should grow up in a certain care- 
lessness of spirit. The natural mobility of a 
child requires, for the full development of the 
mental as well as physical powers, to have osm- 
plete play. To train his in&nt limbs, constant 
action is requisite. Watch a child, and see how 
unceasing is the motion requisite to keep him in 
a state of comfort ; confine him for a moment, 
and he is uncomfortable and unhappy. In tbe 
early days of his infancy, unable to move himself 
sufficiently, the nurse keeps idm in constant 
motion; having acquired strength, be swings 
about his armsB) kicks with his little legs, crawls, 
and throws himself into evt^ry possible contor- 
tion. The boy runs, leaps, and keeps himself 
in one incessant turmoil. It is net requisilfo to 
explain, or to attempt to explain dmt Acts^to 
state why Ibis motion is needed; sufilc^.'#t&at 
it is needed. But the action of the dttlfi* ^fftflr 
spontaneously a continuous action 94 m^iKtltU 
Put him to turn a wheel, and yon wouIdjOT him 

heahh and stop his j Ili Tliiri 1(jjji<M 
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fXnJD OF THB LORD* 



Ob ! tha imilt of the Lord to • heavenly thinf» 
Not all the nreeh beaatieeof blofftiinlDg fpring, 
Can lafoM rach a tranfport, such rapture afford. 
Aa the peace which attends on the unile of ihe Lord. 

Bnt wand*rlnf and wearied, by sorrow and sin. 
Who may hope such a beam of his mercy to win; 
And who can believe, that such wouderAil bliss, 
Can ever be ours« In a world lucb as ihls. 

There is an assurance, most cherith'd and dear, 
That on those who abide in his faith and his fear ; 
His smile shall beam ever, and brigbien their way. 
Till they basic in the blaze of empyreal day. 

Dark days may rise on them, they heed not their gloom. 
Temptations may fright them, but cannot overcome ; 
Bven Death may approach, but no terror can bring, 
Oh ! the smile of the Lord is a heavenly thin^. W. R. 



TRY MS. 

LoRo, too long, I've waited deareat. 

Why, oh, why, deny mel 
If my constancy thou fearest, 

Talce me, love, and try me. 
Bee the crystal tear Is glowing. 

One bright smile will dry it ; 
Doubt not, when *ils easy Itnowing, 

Try it, dearest, try it ! 
Joys when brightest ttill are fleetest, 

Haste, dear maid, ibey*re flying, 
Wedded love, the fondest, sweetest, 

May be had for trying. 
Now [ see thy heart relenting. 

Dearest I defy thee; 
Byes and cheeks alike consenting. 

Maiden, shall I fly tbeel 
Hopes and vows thua fondly meeting, 

Dearest, do not cbide them : 
They who say Love*s Joys are cheating, 

Never thus have tried them ! 



A PliEASURl! PARTT IN THE HIGHLANDS. 



Was it, indeed, a pleasure party ? I have no 
doubt it was: it was called a pleasure party ; we 
were assured it would be very pleasant ; and we 
arranged it entirely with a view to please our- 
selves. Pleasure was the end, aim, object, and 
sole intention of all our heartjB» ao^ we looked 
forward to that day being ranked among the 
** pleasures of memory." 

It wof a pleasure party, and I feel quite pleased 
at the prospect of describing it to you. None 
of your yawning, wearying, wearisome expedi- 
tions to Greenwich, or Blaokwall, to eat white 
bait, and scream at the prospect of being drown- 
ed under the arch of London bridge ; none of 
your quiet, sleepy, barouche-transported, smart- 
ly-dressed, laughing, chattering parties to^lor- 
wood, or the Putney Cedars. None of your fear- 
ful and much-to-be-dreaded pic nic*, to which the 
anxious mother of five unmarried daughters de- 
sires all the young men to bring two bottles of 
wine a-piece; hams, tongues, fowls, and delica- 
cies innumerable ; while she herself adds to the 
common stock one cucumber, and a currant 
tart;— no, it was a real bona fide party of plea- 
sure, and, as such, was made a matter of business. 
At half-past five in the morning of the 18th of 
September, 1831, I was suddenly woke from a 
delicious dream, in which I thought Louisa Mild- 
may and myself were eating clouted cream at 
our wedding breakfast, by the shrill Scotch voice 
Qf my eldest m||ien aunt, Miss Gordon, of Pan- 
muir, who re^oachfuily assured me that my 
cousins, and the young Uddies from Castle Craig 
had been dressed at least balf^an-bour, had break- 
fiuted, and were assembled on the tt«ro, waiting 
my appearance. Thunderstruck at the groes 
want of gallantry of vbioh 1 had been guilty, I 
leaped out of bed, and M my revered aunt made 
good ber escape to the door^ealled out, ''will 
you order Inreakf^ aunt CMon, and I'll be 
re«idy in no tinie bat> at diis second oversight, 



even my aunt's sense of decency gave way, and 
she turned slowly round, and fixing her eyes full 
on my face, the better to avoid the shock which 
my costume had given her, she said, Yc'll no 
surely think o' hreakfastingy and they waiting 
these twa hours doun on the grass plot, with the 
ponies saddled and a'; hoot, ye'ii just get a bit 
when you come to the hill." 

" What hill, madam .^" faintly inquired I. 

" The hill of Tullach m'ha Coor, where ye're 
going to stop ; it*s no abuoe three mile at furthest, 
or may be it 'ill be four mile beyond the Brig o' 
Tullach." 

" And how far is that from Fairlie Bum ?" 
'Deed then, I'm no just so clear as I might 
be about distances, but Minnie'll tell us;" then^ 
suddenly flinging up the window of my room, she 
screamed out, '' Minnie ! Minnie ! lassie, boo far's 
the hUl o' Tullach from Fairlie.?" 

^ Is Jimmie thinking of walkiog it, auntie?" 

A peal of laughter followed thisinterrogation, 
which was repeated every time the patient Miss 
Gordop endeavoured to extract the desired in* 
formation. At length I descended to the lawn, 
and learnt, to my dismay, that I was to go twelve 
miles without breakfast, in a sharp, highland air, 
with a gun and fishing-rod in my hand^ in order 
to cater for the party, as we proceeded^' 

The party consisted of the two elder Miss 
Gordons, my respected aunts ; the four juvenile 
Miss Gordons, my active, early rising, indefati- 
gable cousins ; three Miss Campbells from Castle 
Craig; one Mr. Campbell from ditto; Miss Do- 
launy an Irish heiress, also from the Castle ; and 
a gaunt, high-cheeked individual, whose sex 
seemed at first sufficiently doubtful to afford a 
ray of hope that Mr. Campbell and myself were 
not the only gentlemen to a party of nine ladies ; 
but alas! the illusion was dispelled by a question 
from my aunt Margaret, Have ye gotten y'ere 
plaid, Miss Hamilton.?" The an o m a l o ua creature 
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turned round, and in a moment the man's hat * 
seemed a woman's hat — the great coat seemed a 
pelisse, of curioas 6tii/d— the boots ceased to be 
WelliofftoDs, and all things changed to my vision 
like a pantomime. 

While Miss Delauny was protesting against 
being obliged to walk, I took a peep into the 
hampers, or rather creels, which were slung 
across the smaller of tlie two little rough Shetland 
ponies who were to carry our food. I looked, 
andlo! a little bag of pepper, a larger one of 
salt, a roll of soft butter, done up in a cabbage 
leaf, and again— carefully enclosed in a fragment 
of the last Perth Courier, an enormous piece of 
bard, poor, greenish, whitish cheese, two heavy 
bannocks of bieirley meal, a bag, containing four 
sea biscuits, and one little sweet biscuit, remain- 
ing from a case of Leman's, a piece of mutton, 
composing six scraggy cutlets, three knives, four 
forks, some flour, and a note, containing the 
following memorandum, written by the stay- 
at-home to the pleasuring aunts: **The sweet 
biscuit for Miss Delauny, and a knife and fork 
for ditto, a cutlet and every thing comfortable ; 
the other biscuits for the Miss Campbells. No 
bread in the bouse. Tbe men, of course, will 
shoot birds enough to make a good dinner, and 
no want." 

A good dinner and no want! thought I, as a 
lick craving rose in my stomach. A good dinner 
and no want, and the injustice of disposing of the 
little sweet biscuit in favour of an utter stranger ! 
I looked at Miss Delauny; I comprehended the 
ferocious hunger which prompts the shipwrecked 
sailor to eat bis companions. I looked again ; 
she was impressing on Mr. Campbell the cer« 
tainty that she should die if she went through this 
twelve mile expedition. I almost wished she 
might, so bitter did I feel, after viewing the con- 
tents of the hainper. Wrapt in gloomy abstrac- 
* tioo, I remained motionless, wondering bow the 
the other articles of food would be divided, and 
half inclined to steal a couple of cutlets, but was 
deterred by the impossibility of cooking and eat- 
ing them privately. I was roused by my blue- 
eyed, auburn-baired,ever merry cousin, Minnie, 
who, clapping roe on the shoulder, exclaimed, 
" Now then, to the right about face, nuirch!" and 
we marched accordingly. Miss Delauny had the 
pony without a hamper, the rest of the party 
were on foot. Little pale Mr. Campbell walked 
by the Irish heiress, and occasionally wiped the 
^pw from bis brow with a heavy sigh, and gaunt 
Miss Hamilton strode ,on before, turning every 
now and then, with a sharp- toned remonstrance 
to bid us keep up w ith her. Suddenly she paused : 

Now then," said she, these are the bogs : get 
off your pony. Miss Delauny, or it will be bog- 
ged ; or stay, go round over the top of the hiil, 
and you'U be dry." 

A fly wUght bare crawled up tbe perpendicu- 
lar steep, Alisa Delauny was certain she and her 
. pony w<mld be dashed to pieces, and she dis* 
mounted. Floundering, struggling, covered with 
blaok mud, the litUe Shetland followed pale Mr. 
CaBpheUy who mournfully dragged it on, till 



' Miss Hamilton comnnusded him to let the beast 
go, and it would manage for itself better far than 
he could do. The slirieks of the Miss Campbells 
here attracted my attention— they were tinkiaff 
in the peat bog ; pale Mr. Campbell and I ran to 
extricate them, and, after a due proportion of 
struggling, we succeeded, and they walked on, 
black to the knee and nankeen upwards. A 
mizzling rain now began to fall, which continued 
incessantly, accompanied by low, moaning gusts 
of wind, which drove it full in our faces. "Had 
we not better turn back?" asked Miss Delauny. 
" Turn, why should we turn?" said Miss HamQ- 
ton. At this moment a brace of grouse darted 
up close at our feet; both gentlemen fired— both 
gentlemen missed. I felt naore hungry than ever. 
The mizzling rain continued rthe patches of bog 
became more frequent; Miss Delauny became 
cross; Mr. Campbell melancholy; the three 
MissCampbeUs cried; the four Miss Gordons 
laughed; Miss Hamilton scolded; my aunts 
cheered us on ; we proceeded, and beheld at 
length the ravishing form of the bleak hill of 
TuUach m'ha Corr. The wind blew keen and 
strong from the hiU, and Miss Delauny's silk 
bonnet yielded to its influence, aad fled over tiie 
heathery knows. With shouts of laughter, my 
bright cousin, Minnie, pursued it. I ran— sha 
ran; the bonnet was tossed upwards, aad oa^ 
wards. I ran— she ran ; the boaaet was lost in 
the distance; breathksa and panting, cousin 
Minnie stood still, her thick and dark anbum 
hair hanging strait in the damp, her cheek crim- 
son, her lips parted with a mischievous smils 
over the whitest teeth imaginable. I kissed wof 
cousin Minnie, shot two grouse, overtook tba 
party, and only mentioned the grouse. Miss 
Delauny, with a red and yeUow handkerchief 
tied round her head, and famt with cold and fa* 
tigue, proceeded in silence. We cams to the 
Brig o' TuUach, which we prepared to cross in 
triumph. Logs of wood, laid transversely en two 
long poles, formed the bridge. MiaaieraalighAlf 
over it; Miss Hanulton made a step, paased, and 
securing a footing on terra firma, tried tha 
strength of the bridge'; the whole fabric gava 
way ia the middle, and Minnie shouted to tho 
Campbells to wade through, and clean their 
gowns by tbe operation. There was ao help far 
it, wade we must Pale Mr. Campbell, with a 
face of agony, guided the pony through the rapid 
stream; and I guided the seven ladie^ wkj(^ 
drenched and drippio'^^last acrived at the faiU 
of TuUach m'ha Corr ! VWajtenj^rain con- 
tinued, but, in spite of its teeii» i^CRlit a firs; 
but, alas I the fire was too succeflfel, the heather 
took flame, and the hill side boSL became cam 
blaze. 

Tbe rain merely seemed to cacouraga tha 
crackling heather to burn. Up the hiU, down 
the hill, the flames ran, and, with mattered oatks 
from the geatlemen, and murmurs from tb» 
ladies, we removed to another spot. Oar sear 
resting place was less sheltered thaa tbe old; aad 
it was with difficulty, that, by dint of caaariac 
tbe fire with our umbrellas, ando^ang tm ftajpmu 
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of phosphorus matches, we nursed a feeble, flick- 
ering flame, rounsi which the ladies placed them- 
selves, while pale Mr. Campbell and myself were 
requested to fish for trout, in a little lake which 
ran between the hills. We fished, but caught 
Dothing. I ventured to walk empty handed to 
the fire, and found my aunts occupied in prepar- 
ing the meal I so earnestly desired to share— 
The fire had burnt fiercely up on one side, and 
remained smouldering, damp, and cold, on the 
other. Minnie was picking up sticks ; laughing 
more than ever at the discomfort of the whole 
thing: the other Miss Gordons were plucking 
and tearing the grouse, ai\fl putting the fragments 
into a cauldron ; the butter had melted with the 
beat, and flowed in a tliick lava-like stream to 
Miss Delauny's already saturated green silk 
dress; the cutlets were thrown in, and some 
flour; and the younger Miss Campbell recovered 
her spirits sufficiently to exclaim, what a nice 
stew !*' Again I walked away, and vainly angled 
for the trout. " They are not hungry," thought 
I, and the thought was bitter. I turned to Mr. 
Campbell. We shall catch nothing!" said I. 

Better fish on," said he. I looked towards the 
group in the distance, and hastily advanced. 
Miss Delauny had just finished eating the little 
sweet biscuit! one grouse's wing remained, a 
little grease and flour, and a fragment of ban- 
nock. I greedily swallowed the scanty allow- 
ance ; and when pale, patient, little Mr. Camp- 
bell, wandered slowly up, there was nothing left ; 
he brought a little trout, which looked as if it 
had been the hero of the fable petit poisson de- 
Tiendra grand," and this he fried and ate with a 
melancholy smile, which said, like Louise of Va- 
lois, in the convent of Chaillot, I am not happy, 
but I am contented." 

At length it was over : we had made the most 
uncomfortable meal we could hope to eat in the 
course of our lives, in the most uncomfortable 
manner; and we rose to return homewards. 
Miss Delauny peevishly complained that her feet 
were wet through, and in spite of gaunt Miss 
Hamilton's contemptuous "pshaw! why didn't 
you put on thicker soles," she persisted in having 
her thin kid slippers held to the fire. Shading 
my face with one hand, I obeyed her injunctions; 
and it was not till a strong smell of burnt leather 
reused my anxiety, that I perceived the toe of 
one and the heel of the other had become a prey 
fo the devouring element I made the best apo- 
logy desperation coald suggest; and the little 
heiress agtdn moubted her pony, with the red and 
yellow pocket ^ndkerchlef round her head, and 
the remains i^ber shoes fastened to her feet. 
Again we trudged through the bogs — again we 
waded through the bums — again the wind blew 
the mizzling rain in our scorched, flushed faces; 
while wet, weary, and with tempers dogged and 
' unsocial, we pursued the path to Panmuir : even 
Minnie became too tired to laugh, and ocoasion* 
ally leaned on my arm for rest and refreshment. 
Fairlie Btfm was in sight; we had not more than 
four miles to go, when a creature sprang up and 
darted across the hilL ^ A roebuck !" cried Mr. 



Campbell. •* A roebuck !" cried I : both of us 
fired— both shots took effect— but, alas ! not on 
the object for which they were intended, but 
upon Miss Delauny*s pony, which fell dead on 
the ground, while its temporary mistress gave 
way to a fit of violont hysterics ! Nothing could 
be more provoking: we lifted her; we tried to 
soothe her; but it was long before her Hibernian 
senses were sufficiently restored to comprehend 
that she was frightened, not killed. Exhausted 
with previous exertion, faint with kicking and 
screaming, she declared herself unable to move^ 
and it was dark before— half carried between 
Mr. Campbell and myself— the little heiress ar- 
rived at the threshold of Panmuir, to resign her- 
self to another more convenient fit of hysterics 
on the sofa of the * drawing-room. One by one 
the straggling party returned, and each seemed 
to give a longer ^'awn, and tread with a heavier 
step, than the other, as they entered the house.* 
But supper came at last— supper and ale, and 
hot negus, and whiskey toddy. " Dear Auntie," 
said I, to the stay-at-home Miss Gordon, I am 
sure you have been dull— you look dull— I shall 
insist on remaining with you the next time they 
go on an expedition of this sort." Minnie pinched 
my arm. Miss Hamilton looked angry, the 
younger Gordon dissatisfied; and Mr. Campbell 
murmured, with a smile and a sigh, I'm tnsf 
it has been a most agreeable pleasure party to 
mc; I believe I may say to all of us." " Very," 
said I. 



lOKG IN TUB AMKRICAN WOODS* 

Within the Arctic circle the woods are silent 
in the bright light of noon-day, but towards mid- 
night, when the sun travels near the horizon, and 
the shades of the forest are lengthened, the con- 
cert commences, and continues till six or seven 
in the morning. Even in those remote regions, 
the mistake of those naturalists who have assert- 
ed that the feathered tribes of America are void 
of harmony, might be fully disproved. Indeed, 
the transition is so sudden from the perfect re- 
pose, thedeath-like silence, of feathered songsters 
to swell the chorus; their plumage as gay and 
unimpaired as when they enlivened the deep 
green forests of tropical climes — lhat the return 
of a northern spring excites in the mind a deep 
feeling of the beauties of the season, a scene of 
the bounty and providence of the Supreme Be- 
ing, which is cheaply purchased by the tediiim 
of nine months of winter. The most verdant 
lawns and cultivated glades of Europe, the most 
beautiful productions of art, fail in producing 
that exhilaration and joyous bouyancy of mind 
which we have experienced in treading the wilds 
of Arctic America, when their snowy covering 
has been just replaced by an infant and vigorous 
vegetation. It is impossible for the traveller to 
refrain, at such moments, from joining his aspi- ' 
rations to the song which every creature around 
is pouring forth to the great creator. — Zoology 



of Jforth America* 
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IiOVB NOT. 

BY MM. MOETOH. 

LovB not ! Loye not ! ye hapless som of clay, 
Hope's gayest wreaths are made of earthly flowen: 
Things that are made to fade and fall an ay, 
Bra tbey have blossomed for a few short hours. 

Love nor! Lovo not ! the thing you love may die, 
Alay perish from the gay and gladsome earth, 
The silent stone, the blue and smiling (ky. 
Beams on its grave, as once upon its birth. 

Love not! Love not! the thing you love may change; 
The rosy lip may cease to smiie on you. 
The kindly beaming eye grow cold and strange. 
The heart still warmly beat, yet not be uue. 

Love not! Love not! eh, warning vainly said; 
In present hours, as In years gone by. 
Love flingi a halo round the dear one's head 
Fanliless, immortal, till they change or die. 



gPITHALAMlUMt 

I SAW two clouds at morning, 

Ting*d with the rising sun; 
And in the dawn they floated oo, 

And mingled into one; 
I thought that morning cloud waa bleat. 
It mov*d so sweetly to the weal. 

I saw two summer currenta. 

Flow smoothly to their meeting. 
And Join their course with silent force. 

In peace each other greeting; 
Calm was their course through banks of grfMB, 
While dimpling eddies play*d between. 

Such be your gentle Aotion, 

Till life's last puls^ shall beat; 
Like aummer's beam, and summer's streaB, 

Float on, in Joy to meet 
A calmer sea, where atorms shall cease— 
A purer tky, where all is peace. 



THE FETE OF ST. LAIIIBERT; 

OR THB XAJLULY OF MONTMOREBICT* 



When two shrubs spring up near to each 
other, they soon mingle, as they grow, their 
branches and roots together, and thus form. but 
one shade* They are caressed by the same 
zephyrs, and they are the more easily enabled, 
by the additibnal strength which each imparts to 
the other, to sustain, without injury, those storms 
which, isunited, neither would have been able 
to resis . 

Thus, two children, who exchange together 
their first smiles and their first caresses, preserve 
ever after, for each other, a kind of fraternal in- 
stinct, and invincible inclination of nature, which 
will seldom, while existence remains, resign its 
rights. The friends of childhood may, indeed, 
be separated by difierent social distances, by any 
one of the various occurrences of life, but they 
always return to each other with an increase of 
ardour, and view with astonishment the resem- 
blance of their tastes and tlieir inclinations. 

This union of the heart does not take place 
exclusively between individuals of the same sex; 
for such was the nature of the remarkable at- 
tachment, which existed for nearly eighty years, 
between St. Lambert and the Countess D . 

They were both l^om in Lorraine, on the same 
day, and in nearly the same hour. The families 
of both were of high respectability, and had, for 
many centuries, held various situations of distinc- 
tion in the community. 

The lady was blessed with that softness of dis- 
position which is so particularly adapted to em- 
bellish the morning of life, which tends not only 
to awaken those germs of affection, which become 
stronger as life waxes older, but likewise lends, 
to the latest hour of the evening of existence, a 
charm which no other feeling can impart. 

St Lambert joined to the talents which distin- 
Ruish a literary man, those qualities which cha- 



racterize a sage. He was one of the most favour- 
ite pupils of Voltaire; and yet the admiration 
which be felt for that wonderful genim, could 
never make him blind to his errors. An enemy « 
to every principle wliich was likely to cast a 
shadow over the happiness of his native countiy, 
he quitted Paris at the period when political 
troubles began to darken in the horiaoD, and 
retired to a little country seat, which he pos- 
sessed near to the village of Eaubonne, in the 
valley of Montmorency. 

TJjis retreat had been formed almost entirely 
by his own hands. There was not a tree which 
had not been planted by himself: the garden had 
been laid out under his direction ; and the very 
house itself was a part of his handiwork. Sim- 
plicity was the leading feature of the whole; and 
yet there was a gaiety about it that annotwccS 
it as the asylum of the muses, the mansion of in- 
dependence and repose. 

At this period, the Countess of D. had been,for 
some considerable time, a widow, and had re- 
tired to the village of Saunois^ which isepilya 
small distance from Eaubonne. 

After they regained this opportunity of being 
again together, scareptei^ sii^^S, pa^ssed 
without one of these sexagenarians payifig a visit 
to the other, and, seemingly, with as much ar- 
dour of affection as if they haiMccn lovers in 
their teens. She had, through life, been the ad- 
miration of all those who had been happy enough 
to have an opportunity of mingling in her socie- 
ty, and had, more than once, been distingoisbed 
by the honour of being pubhcly celebrated by 
men of the first literary fame, all of whom seem- 
ed to gather around her with pleasure and en^ 
thusiasm. Even previously to their aeoood 
meeting, when they were separated from each 
other by circumstuices and ^^^^^'j^^ had 
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nerer, on the day of each other's fete, failed to 
offer their mutual congratulations. £yery year 
inspired them vrith some new device. Imagina- 
tion, when seconded by the feelings of the heart, 
always found some new means of varying their 
offerings, and of adding fresh interest to the oft- 
repeated compliment. 

The fete of the Countess, who was named 
Julia, fell at the end of the month of May, in the 
most brilliant season of the year. Every thing 
concurred, on this happy day, to surround her 
- with the budding gifts of the spring ; meet em- 
blems of the freshness of her mind, and of the 
beauties of her person. 

The patron of St. Lambert was Charles ; and 
therefore his fete fell in November, when the 
earth has long since been disrobed of her beau- 
ties, and has begun to shed her last honours; yet 
the approach of winter never threw a shade over 
the couplets, which the Countess never failed to 
compose on this occasion. But, when her friend 
had gained his sixtieth year, she no longer dared 
to recall the pleasures of their youth, fearful that 
she might, by reviving the most amiable remem- 
brances, only be the cause of awaking useless 
regret. 

At length arrived the day of the seventieth 
year, on which they both had first seen the light. 
The date was engraven in the hearts of both. 
This happy anniversary fell precisely on St. 
Charles's Day, and the author of the seasons 
doubted not but that the Countess, at whose 
house he was invited to dine upon that day, 
would present him with the customary compli- 
ment. Wishing, on his part, to celebrate an at- 
tachment so constant and so rare, he resolved to 
give a little surprise to his friend, when she, as 
was her custom, brought him, in the evening, 
home in her carriage. He, in consequence, gave 
orders to his gardener, and his other domestics, 
to prepare garlands of leaves and flowers, such 
as the lateness of the season would allow of, and 
roof over the whole of the court-yard, from the 
outer gate up to the vestibule of the house. He 
then, from his garden and out-houses, had all the 
plants, which could be moved, brought in and 
placed on each side of the stairs leading to 
bis study. Therein, over the chimney-piece, he 
had the portrait of his old friend hung up and 
adofBcd with every flower which could be ga- 
thered from the season. Underneath were a few 
rerses that breathed, instead of thex;hill of age, 
all the glow of the most youthful imagination. 

While he was making these preparations, and 
just as he had finished the arcade of mingling 
leaves and flowars, which lead from the gate to 
the house, he perceived, in the plain which se- 
]>arates Eaubonne from Saunois, the carriage of 
the Countess who was coming to make him a 
visit. 

He immediately ordered the two large folding 
doors, which opened into the court, to be closed, 
and commanded the gardener, when the Coun- 
tess arrived, only to open the little grating, and 
say that his master had gone out, and would not 
return before dinner-time. 
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These orders were faithfully executed, and the 
Countess good-naturedly thought that the poet 
had gone to walk in his favourite spot, the Wood 
de Jaques, or to visit some neighbour. She 
therefore immediately returned, and took back 
with her the bouquet, which, to prevent him from 
supposing that she had made any other prepara- 
tion for the day, she had intended to present to 
him. But as she turned round the corner of the 
garden walls, she threw another glance towards 
the modest habitation where the muses and 
friendship had passed so many happy moments 
together, and, to her utter astonishment, perceiv- 
ed, at one of the latticed windows, St Lambert, 
half hidden behind the curtains. 

She could not, for some time, believe that she 
was awake. 

St. Lambert refuse to admit me into his 
house ! For what reason ? with what design ?" ' 

Her imagination forged a thousand different 
ideas, all of which were thrown aside as soon as 
formed. 

She arrived at Saunois mournful and sad;— in 
short, wounded to the very soul, b/the idea that 
the fViend of her infancy, after they had thus 
grown old together, should, without any cause, 
treat her in such an unmanly, such an ungener- 
ous manner. 

It was the first time in her life that she had 
ever received such an insult, and she resolved to 
be revenged. St. Lambert, as soon as he had 
finished every thing necessary for the decoration 
of his retreat, and imagining that, perchance, hit 
friend might feel a little uneasy, at not having 
found him at home, at the hour when he had 
always been accustomed to remain within, re- 
solved to dress himself, and walk as far as the 
village of Saunois. 

He did so, but when he arrived there, instead 
of finding the large gates thrown open for his re- 
ception, he saw a youth put his head through a 
kind of half-gate, to tell him that the Countess 
had gone out in the morning, and that she would 
not return before dinner time. 

He felt fatigued, and therefore proposed to go 
in and await her arrival. 

The servant immediately answered, to his great 
astonishment, that be could not admit him, as the 
Countess had expressly commanded that no per- 
son of any kind, should, on any pretence, be 
allowed to enter the house during her absence. 

St. Lambert accordingly retired, without 
knowing to what cause to attribute the unex- 
pected refusal. Nevertheless he resolved to re- 
turn to Eaubonne on foot, with as much haste as 
his fatigue and age would allow of. 

But, after he had walked on fer a little time, 
with his eyes oast to the ground, out of temper 
with himself and all around him, he suddenly 
looked back towards the mansion of the Coun- 
tess, and perceived at one of the balconies, with- 
out the least appearance of concealment, his old 
friend looking towards him, with the utmost sa- 
tisfaction painted upon her countenance. 

Could she then have seen me," said he to 
himself, when she made me/9r<risit thisfnom- 
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in^, tLDd thns wishes to rerenge henelf for my 
not baring received her? If that is the case, 
were she to learn that I refused her admittance 
only in order to surprise her a little this eremng, 
she would soon repent of the cruel insult which 
she has put upon me." 

On the other side, the Countess, while she fol- 
lowed him with her eye, exclaimed— 

"How much it costs me to send him away 
thus ! But I ought to make him feel that it is not 
•o very easy for him to make a dupe of me ; in- 
deed, if he refuses me admittance into his house, 
it becomes my sex to refuse him entrance into 
mine." 

At length the hour for dinner arrived. The 
most intimate friends of St. Lambert had all ar- 
rived, according to the invitation of the Countess, 
in order to give splendour and sociability to the 
fete of their mutual friend Charles. 

Among others, La Harpe, Florian, MarmoD- 
tel, and a distinguished number of ladies of the 
first rank, fashion, and beauty, were assembled. 
The Countess, who, in spite of herself, repented 
of having thus cruelly refused admittance to her 
old friend, and, above all, of having shown her- 
self upon the balcony, in order to add greater 
poignancy to his disappointment, when she found 
that bo did not arrive, sent her carriage to fetch 
him. But he refused to come, saying that he 
had no desire to dine with any person who shut 
the door against him when he called. No sooner 
had the domestics of the Cbuntess returned, and 
informed her of the resolution of St. Lambert, 
than she immediately explained to the whole 
company all that had happened. Her grief was 
extreme, and she resolved to go herself, and 
make him a just excuse for the resentment she 
had caused. 

Her friends opposed this resolution, but deput- 
ed Florian, La Harpe, and Marmontel to go and 
endeavour to prevail upon him to return with 
them. 

They went, and represented to him the real 
truth, and, after great persuasion, induced him 
to change his resolution. 

He was met at the door by the Countess, sur- 
rounded by her distinguished guests, and no 
sooner was the dinner announced than he was 
conducted to the saloon by various characters, 
representative of the different productions which 
had signalized his literary career. 

One group personated the four portions of the 
4fiy, morning, noon, evening, and night. 

Others represented the four seasons: Florian, 
as the youngest, and with a smiling countenance 
and agile form, was crowned with dowers, and 
formed no bad representative of the spring. 

La Harpe, in the maturity of age; and with 
those brilliant eyes for which he was always 
remarkable, was cnwreathed with a garland 
composed of cars of corn, and thus imaged 
summer. 

Marmontel, more pampered in hi? looks, but 
bearing on his features his love for the good 
things of the table, designated Autumn. He 
held in his left-hand a wand encircled with vine- 



branches, and Sn the other a tankard, from whioh 
he, with but little moderation, recruited his 
spirits. 

To close the scene came the aged Dnke of 
Nivemois, covered with white locks and a flow- 
ing mantle, and representing Winter. 

These four celebrated literary characters then 
addressed to St. Lambert verses adapted for the 
occasion^ and composed by themselves. The 
homage of all this brilliant assemblage was more 
than St. Lambert could well support His emo- 
tion was visible to all, and was relieved only by 
the tears of joy which soon came to bis assist- 
ance. 

" Behold," said the Countess to him, " the real 
cause for the refusal by which I so cruelly 
wounded your feelings this morning. Allow* 
then, that there was some little excuse for my 
acting as I did, in order to give you this little 
surprise. But what possible reason could yon 
have for your conduct !" 

** I beg a thousand pardons," cried. 8t. Lam- 
bert, wishing in his turn to conceal the prepara- 
tion which he had made, " I was just composing 
some verses, which would not^llow of the slight- 
est distraction. At my age it is no easy matter 
to tune the lyre; and when it is onoe in order, if 
it is not immediately played npon, it becomes 
silent perhaps for ever." 

At length, when genius and friendship had ex- 
hausted their resources in celebrating the birth- 
day of the author of the seasons, St Lambert 
proposed to all who had contributed to the amuse- 
ment of the evening to walk as far as his modest 
retreat. 

The evening #as calm and ser^e, one of those 
beau ti ful scenes which resemble, or rather recall, 
the first days of spring. 

. They all agreed, and, comm^anding the car- 
riages to follow, set out on foot. 

As soon as they arrived at the gates of the gar- 
den of St. Lambert's dwelling, they were sud- 
denly thrown open, and discovered a roof cover- 
ed with flowers and verdure, and illuminated 
with every fancy which art could devise. 

•* Behold," said he in his turn, " my motive for 
the refusal for which I have been punished so 
severely. I thought that two beings who had 
loved and cherished each other for seventy years, 
could have but one feeling, and that the fete of 
the one ought to be that of the other. I wished 
with these flowers to make you some little ex- 
change for the bouquet which I expected you to 
prepare for me. But when I brought you hither, 
you were, I could see^ stiil unsatisfied and on- 
easy, and perhaps doubting, for the first tin)e,the 
sincerity of my affection; biit that which afilicta 
me most, that wliich i can scarce pardon myself 
ior, is to liave wounded your feelings for such a 
paltry show; yet I must acknowledge, that at 
the moment 1 felt a real pleasure in bcholdio|r 
your surprise and disappointment; but now I 
hope and trust I am forgiven." 

Even until this day the inhabitants of the lone- 
ly valley of Montmorency recount this anecdote ' 
of the Fete, of St. Lambert. ^ j 
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THE BLACK MASK. 
A iaobud of ovhoart. 



As the Danube approaches the ancient city of 
Biida, it traverses a vast and almost uninhabited 
plain, surroaoded upon every side by rude and 
barren mountains. This tract, thickly wooded 
with forest trees of frreat age and size, has been 
<^ed the Black Forest" of Hungary, and has 
been long celebrated as the resort of the wild 
boar and the elk, driven by winter to seek a 
•belter and cover which they would in vain look 
for upon the rocky and steep mountains around: 
there, for at least five months of every year, 
might daily be heard the joyous call of the jager 
horn, and at night, around the blazing fires of 
the bivouac, might parties of hunters be seen 
carousing and relating the dangers of the chase. 
But when once the hunting season was past, the 
gloom and desolation of this wild waste was 
vnbreken by any sound, save the shrill cry of 
the vultures, or the scream of the wood squirrel 
as be sprang from bough to bough, for the foot- 
steps of the traveller never trod this valley, which 
teemed as if shut out by nature from all inter- 
course with the remainder of the world. Hunt- 
ing had been for years the only occupation of 
the few who inhabited it, and the inaccessible 
character of the mountains had long contributed 
to preserve it for them from the intrusion of 
others; but at length the chase became the fa- 
Tourite pastime of the young noblesse of Austria 
m well as Hungary: and to encourage a taste 
for the mmic fight" as it has been not inaptly 
termed, the example of the reigning monarch 
greatly contributed. Not a little vain of his skill 
and proficiency in every bold and warlike ex- 
ercise, he often took the lead in these exercises 
himself, and would remain weeks and even 
months away, joyfuUy enduring all the dangers 
and hardships of a hunter's life, and by his own 
daring, stimulate others to feats of difficult and 
hardy enterprise. Some there were, however, 
who thought they saw in this more than a mere 
fondness for a hunter's life, and looked on it, 
with reason, perhaps, as a deeply laid political 
•cheme; that, by bringing the nobles of the two 
nations more closely into contact, nearer inti- 
macy, and eventually, friendships would spring 
up and eradicate that feeling of jealousy with 
which as rivals they had not ceased to regard 
each other. 

It was the latter end of December of the year 
1754 ; the sun had gon^ down and the shadows of 
night were fast falling upon this dreary valley, 
whilst upon the cold and piercing blast were 
borne masses of snow-drift and sleet, and the low 
wailing of the night wind foreboded the approach 
of a storm, that a solitary wanderer was vainly 
endeavouring to disentangle himself from the 
low brushwood, which heavy and snow-laden, 
oIlBtructed him at every step. Often be stood, 
and putting his horn to his lips, blew till the 
forest rang again with the loand, but nothing 



responded to his call, save the dull and cettelett 

roar of the Danube, which poured along its 
thundering flood, amid huge masses of broken 
ice or frozen snow, which rent from their at* 
tachment to the banks, were carried furiously 
along by the current of the river. 

To the bank of the Danube, the wanderer had 
long directed his steps, guided by the noise oftthe 
stream; and he had determined to follow its 
guidance to the nearest village where he might 
rest for the night. After much difficulty, be 
reached the bank, and the^oon which hitherto 
had not shone, now suddenly broke forth and 
showed the stranger to be young and athletic ; 
his figure, which was tall and commanding, was 
arrayed in the ordinary hunting dress of the 
period ; he wore a green frock or kurtha, which^ 
trimmed with fur, was fastened at the waist by m 
broad strap of black leather; from this was sna* 
pended his jagd messer, or couteau de chasst^ the 
handle and hilt of which were of silver, richly 
chased and ornamented; around his neck hung 
a small bugle, also of silver, and these were the 
only parts of his equipment which bespoke him 
to be of rank, save that air of true born nobility 
which no garb, however homely, can effectually 
conceal. His broad leafed bonnet with its dark 
overhanging herons' feathers, concealed the 
upper part of his face : but the short and curved 
moustache which graced his upper lip, told that 
he was either by birth Hungarian, or one who 
from motives of policy had adopted this national 
peculiarity to court favour in the eyes of Joseph, 
who avowed his preference for that country on 
every occasion. The first object that met his 
eyes as he looked anxiously around for some 
place of refuge from the storm, which long im- 
pending, was already about to break forth with 
increased violence, was the massive castle of 
Cfervilzen, whose battlemented towers rose high 
above the trees on the opposite side of the Da- 
nube; between, however, roared the river, with 
the impetuosity of a mountain torrent, amid huge 
fragments of ice, which were either held by their 
attachment to rocks in the channel, or borne 
along till dashed to pieces by those sharp reefs 
so frequent in this part of the stream; he shud- 
dered as he watched the fate of many a ledge of 
ice or snow now smoothly gliding on, and in the 
next moment shivered into ten thousand pieces, 
and lost in the foam and surge of the dark roll- • 
ing river." He seemed long to weigh within 
himself the hazard of an attempt to cross the 
stream upon these floating islands with the danger 
of a night passed in the forest ; for he now knew 
too well, no village lay within miles of him. Bot 
at last he seemed to have taken his resolution; 
for, drawing his belt tightly around him and 
throwing back his jagd messer, lest it should im- 
pede the free play of his left arm, he sewed to 
prepare himself for the periloi»4indertaking'" 
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tiiifl waf bnt the work of one BWBiert-^ i«t 

saw him adranoioff npon the broad ledge, which, 
frozen to the bank, stretched to a ooMiderable 
distance in the stream. Now arrived, at the 
rerge of this, came his first difficulty, for the 
paitage was only to be accomplished by spring- 
ing from island to iriand orer the ohannels of the 
river, which ran narroi^ly, though rapidly be- 
tween;~the loud crashes which every moment 
interrupted the sUence of the night, as each 
fragment broke upon the rocks before him, told 
too plainly what fate awaited him, should he 
either miss his footing, or the ice break beneath 
bii weight ; in either case death would be inevi- 
table. He once more looked back upon the 
dark forest he had left, and again seemed to he- 
sitate; 'twas for an|^tant— with a bold spring 
he cleared the channel. No time was, however, 
gtvim him to look back on the danger he had 
passed : for scarc^y had his feet reached their 
landing place, than the ice, yielding to the im- 
pulse of his fall, gave way and separated with a 

Houd crash from its connexion with the remaining 
mass, and in an instant was flying down the 
stream, carrying him along with it-Hinconscious 
of all around, he was borne onward— the banks 
on either side seemed to fly past him with the 
speed of lightning, and the sound of the river 
now fell upon his ear like the deep rolling of 
artillery ; and from this momentary stupor, he 
only awoke to look forward to a death as certain 
as it was awfuL The rocks upon which the 
icebergs were dashed and shivered to atoms as 
they struck, were already within sight Another 
moment and all would be over he thought he 
heard already the rush of the water as the waves 
closed above his head— in an agony of despair he 
tamed and looked on every side to catch some 
object of hope or assistance. As he floated on, 
between him and the rock upon which the castle 
stood, now coursed a narrow channel, but yet 
too broad to think of clearing with a single les^. 
Along this came a field of ice, wheeling in all 
the eddies of the river ; he saw that yet he might 
be saved— the danger was dreadful, but still no 
time was now left to think— he dashed his hunt- 
ing spear towards the floating mass, and with the 
strength which desperation only can give, threw 
himself as if on a leaping pole, and cleared both 
the chaimela in a spring. As he fell almost life- 
less on . the bank, he saw the fragment he so 
lately had trusted to, rent into nnmberiess pieces 
—his strength failed,and he sank back upon the 
rook. How long he thus lay he knew not; and 
when he again looked up, all was wrapt in dark- 

. ness ; the moon had gone down, and nothing re- 
called him^to a sense of bis situation save the dull, 
HHmotonotts roaring of the Dai^ube, which pour- 
ed its flood quite close to where he lay. 

Light now gleamed brightly from the windows 
of die castle above him, and he felt fresh courage 
as he thought a place of refuge was so near ; 
and although stunned by the violence of the 
shook with which he fell, and half hoBm by the 
cold ice which had been his bed, he made towards 
thcdrawbridge* This, to his evrpriie, was al- 



ready, kywerecl-<iiid the wide gates lay open. 

As he passed along, he met no one— he at length 
reached a broad stair ; ascending this, the loud 
tones of many voices met his ear — he opened a 
door which stood before him, and entered the 
apartment where the family now were assembled 
at supper. 

The possessor of the baronial schloss of Cfer- 
vitzen, was one of the last remnants of the feudal 
system in Hungary; and to whom, neither tbm 
attractions of a court, nor yet the high rank and 
favour so lavishly bestowed upon his countrymen 
— were inducements strong enough to withdraw 
him from that wild and dreary abode, where be 
had passed his youth and his manhood, and now 
adhered to in his old age, with an attachment 
which length of years had not rendered less 
binding. The only companion of his solitude 
was a daughter, upon whom he heaped all that 
fondness and afiection which the heart, estranged 
from all the world, can bestow upon one. She 
was, indeed, all that most sanguine wishes cooll 
devise ; beautiful as the fairest of a nation cele- 
brated for the loveliness of its women, and en- 
dowed with all the warmth ef heart and suscep- 
tibility of her country. Of the world she waa 
ignorant as a child, and long learned to think 
that the mountains which girt their broad valley, 
enclosed all that was worth knowing or loving 
in it. 

Hospitality has not, in Hungary, attained thtt 
rank of a virtue; it is merely the characteristie 
of a nation. Shelter is so often required and 
afl*OTded to the desolate wanderer, through Tast 
and almost uninhabited tracts of moontain and 
forest, that the arrival Of a stranger at the eroH 
ing meal ef a family, would create but little 
surprise among its members, and in the present 
instance, the intruder might, had he so wished 
it, have supped and rested for the night, and goM 
out on his journey on the morrow, without oM 
question as to whence he came, or whither hm 
should go. 

But such evidently was not his intention ; for 
either not understanding, or if he understood, 
not caring to comply with the hints which wer« 
given him, to seat himself bdow the itoet, be 
boldly advanced to the upper end of the apart- 
ment, where the baron and his daughter were 
seated upon a platform slightly elevated above 
the surrounding vassals and boodsmen, who 
were assembled in considerable nmnbers. The 
stranger did not wait until the baron had ad- 
dressed him, but at once said, " The Graf von 
SobensteUi claims your hospitality here, baron; 
hunting with the imperial suite, I lost my way In 
the forest, and unable to regain my companiMia, 
I esteem myself fortunate to have reached siidb 
an asylum.'' To this speech, which was made 'm 
the Hungarian language, the baron relied by 
welcoming after the friendly fashicm of his coea* 
try; and then adtded, in a somewhat severe tones 
" A Hungarian, I suppose."—^ A Hungarian by 
birth," answered the Count, colouring deeply 
^ but an Austrian by title." To this there soo 
oeeded a ihort pause, yrhen the bawnagMiiirtrf, 
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^Yoa were htmtiiif with the empetor^bow 
ero60ed you the Dairabe? do boat could stem tbe 
cnirrent now/' The count, eTidently oBfended 
mt tbe question of bis host, replied, coldly, On 
the drift ice.'*— On tbe drift 1" cried tbe baron, 
mioud. " On tbe drift ice !" echoed \m daughter, 
Trho bad hitherto 8at a silent, thou|ifh attentire 
listener to tbe dialogue. The count, who had all 
mlong spoken with tbe air of a superior to one 
beneath him in rank and station, deigned not to 
enter into any explanation of a feat, the bold 
daring of which warranted incredulity. This 
awkward feeling of some moments duration was 
dispelled by the entrance of a vassal, who came 
in haste to inform the baron, that some person 
who had left tbe opposite shore of the Danube, 
bad been carried down upon the drift ; he had 
•▼er since been in search of him along the bank, 
below tbe rocks, but in vain. This was enough 
«-ibe count repressed the rising feeling of anger 
that his own short and startling assertion should 
be questioned, and suffered the baron to press 
Jiim down upon a seat beside him, and soon 
forgot, amid- the kind inquiries of the baron's 
4aagbter,his former cold and distant demeanour; 
Jie gradually became more and more free and 
vnconstraioed in manner; and at last so effectu* 
ally bad the frank and hospitable air of the baron, 
and tbe more bewitching nairette and simplicity 
of his daughter gained upon the good opinion of 
tbeir guest, that throwing off his reserre, a feeU 
ing eridently more the result of education and 
babit, than natural, he became lively and ani<* 
mated— ddighted his host by hunting adventures, 
and stones of the mistakes and awkward feats of 
the Austrian nobles in the field, (a grateful theme 
to a Hungarian,) and captivated the fair Adela, 
by telling of fetes and gay carnivals in Vienna, 
to all of which, though an utter stranger, she 
Mt a strong and lively interest in, when narrated 
by one so young and handsome, as be who now 
sat beside her. He also knew many of tbe 
baron's old friends and acquaintances, who had 
take»up their residence at tbe Austrian court ; 
and tens conversing happily together, when tbe 
honr of separation for the night arrived, they 
parted pleased with each other, and inwardly 
ngoioing at the event which had brought about 
the meeting. 

On the following morning the count rose early, 
and quite refreshed from tbe toils of tbe preced- 
ing day, descended to the breakfast*room ; the 
ihmily had not as yet assembled, and Adela was 
sitting alone in the recess of a window which 
overlooked the Danube ) as he approached and 
sainted her, she seemed scarcely able to rouse 
benelf from some deep reverie in which she 
appeared to have fallen ; and after briefly bidding 
him " Good momiog," laconically asked, Can 
it be that you crossed the stream there ^" at the 
same moment pointing to where the river rolled 
on beneath them, in waves ci white and tailing 
foam. The count sat down beside her, and nar- 
rated bis entire adventure, from the time he had 
lost sight of his companions; and so earnestly 
4idsha Uiten and he speak, that tbey Were mi- 



aware df tbe Mttrmoe of the baron, who had 
twice saluted the count, and was now heard for 
the first time, as be entreated him to defer bit 
departure fbr that day at least, pleading the hn- 
possibility of venturing on leaving the castle ia 
so dreadful a storm of snow and wind. To this 
request, warmly seconded by Adela, the oount 
gladly acceded t ere long the baron commended 
Us gaest to the care of his daughter, and left tba 
roam. 

To Adela, who was unaoqnainted with all tbe 
forms of " the worid," and knew not any impro* 
priety in the advances Ae made towards Inti- 
macy with ber new acquaintance— for she felt 
none^her only aim was to render his imprison* 
ment less miserable, and enable him to while 
away the hours of a win^^day with fewer feel* 
ings of ennui and wearinlK than otherwise. It 
will not then be wondered at if tbe day pitted 
rapidly over, her songs and legends of her native 
land, found in him an Impassioned and delighted 
listener, and, ere he knew it, he was perfectly 
captivated by one of whose very existence bat a 
few hours before he was perfectly ignorant. 

It was evident that be feh as flattery, the fraak 
and intimate tone she assumed towards him, and 
knew not she would have treated any other simi* 
larly sitoated, with the same unsuspecting and 
friendly demeanour* It was then with a feeling 
of sorrow, he watched the coming darkness ci 
evening. *' In a few hoanf more," thought he, 

and I shall be far away, and no more spokoi 
of or remembered, tlnm as one of the many who 
came and want agam/' 'The evening passed 
happily as the day bad done, and they separated} 
the connt having promised not to leave tbe castle 
the following day until noon, when tbe baron 
should accompany him, and see him safely on the 
roadtoTieoaa. 

The hoar ol leave-taking at leng^ arrived, 
and amid the bustle and preparation for depar- 
ture, the count approached a small tower, whidl 
opening from one of tbe angles of the apartments, 
served, in time of warfare, to protect that part 
of the buikling, bat which had been devoted to 
the more peaceful ofilce of a lady's boodoir. 
Here was Adela sitting, ber head resting on her 
hand, and her whole appearance divested of that 
gay and buoyant ^laraoter which bad been pe* 
ouUariy her •wa; sbe rose as be came forward, 
and glancing at his eap, which he beld on one 
arm, took hM of bis band, and endeavoured a< 
cardeasly as possible to allude to his departore r 
but her heart failed, and her low, trembling votoe 
betrayed her feeling when she asked— ^ Will yon 
then leave us 00 suddenly?" The count mut- 
tered something, in whieb the words— ^ tbe em* 
peror-^long absence— Vienna," were alone ^lU- 
dible, and pressing closely that, hand, whtob 
since he last touched it, had never Idl his, seated 
Mmself beside her. There was a silence for 
some moments, they would both wlllimty bare 
spoken, and fdt tbeir minutes were few, bat 
their veiy endeavoura rendered the difflonlty 
greater ; at length, drawtog her more ctosdy to 
1dm, as be pliced one arm arooDd her,be«aM 
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— Will yoa then soon forget me— •hall I be no 
more recdlected?"— '* No, no;" said the, inter- 
mpting him, hurriedly; "But will yon return, 
as you have already promised?"—" I do intend, 
but then— "—"What then?" cried she, after a 
pauae, expecting he would finish his sentence.. 
He seemed but a moment to struggle with some 
strong feeling, and at last spoke as if be had 
made up his mind to a decided and fixed resolre. 
" It were better you knew all— I cannot— that is 
—I may not— "—her eyes grew tearful as he 
spoke— he looked— then added—" I will return 
—at all hazards— but first promise to wear this 
for my sake; it was a present from the emperor," 
saying which, and unfastening the breast of his 
kurtka,he took from round his neck a gold chain 
to which was fasten|^ seal ring bearing the 
initial J ; " Wear tbflf said be, " at least till we 
meet again:" for she hesitated, and needed the 
qualification he made, of its being one day re- 
stored, ere she acc€|>ted so raluable a present 

A servant now entered ta say that the baron 
was already mouBted and waiting; their adieus 
were soon spoken, and the next instant the 
horses were heard galloping oyer the causey 
which led towards the road to Vienna. She 
gazed after them till the branches of the dark 
wood closed around them, and then saw them no 
more. The baron returned not till late in the 
evening, and spoke only of the day's sport, and 
merely once alluded to the stnCbger, and that 
but passingly ; the following day came, and there 
was nothing to convince her that the two pre- 
ceding ones had not been as a dream ; so rapidly 
had they passed, and yet so many events seemed 
crowded into this short space. The chain she 
wore alone remained, to assure her of the reality 
of the past. 

Days, weeks, and even months, roUed on, and 
although the count had promised to write, yet no 
letter ever reached them, and now flie winter 
was long past and it was already midsummer, 
when the baron and his daughter were strolling 
one evening along a narrow path which flanked 
the Danube. It was the hour of sunset^ and all 
was quiet and peaceful as the grave; the very 
birds were hushed upon the boughs, and no 
sound was heacd, save the gentle ripple of that 
river whose treacherous sur^use so lately was 
borne on with the dread roaring of a cataract 
As- they watched the curling eddies broken 
upon the rocks, and then floating in bubbles so 
silently, they stood by the spot where, months 
before, the stranger had croeaed the Danube. 

1 wonder," said the Baron, " that he never 
wrote. Did he not promise to do so?"—" Yes," 
ieplied.JBhe, " he did ; but at the same time spoke 
of the possibility of his absence from Vienna, 
perhaps with bis regiment, which was, I believe, 
in Gratz. And then, too, we know the courier 
from Buda is not too punctual in his visits to our 
valley."—" And, in short," said the Baron, you 
could find at least a hundred reasons for your 
friend not keeping his promise, rather than for a 
moment suspect the real one— that he has for- 
gotten us. Ah, my poor child, I fear you know 



not bow little, siidi a meeting as om was» w31' 
impress the mind of one who lives in courts aod 
camps, the favoured and honoured of bis sore- 
reign. The titled Graf of Austria will think, if 
he ever even returns to the circumstance in hm 
memory, that he did the poor Hungarian but too 
much honour, when he accepted of his hoq>ita]ity. 
And— but stop— did you not see a horseman cto« 
the glen thero, and then enter yonder coppice ? 
There!— there he is again!— I see him nofr 
plainly. It is the Austrian courier, ooraiiig, 
perhaps, to refute all 1 have been telling yoo. 
I am sure he brings tidings fWxn Vienna, by 
taking that path." 

The rider to whom their attention was Boifr 
directed, was seen advancing at the full speed 
of his horse, and but a few seconds elapsed era 
he emerged from the trees. Although at first 
his course had been directed to the castle, it was 
now evident he made for the place where the 
father and daughter stood in breathless anxiety 
for his arrival. As he came nearer, they could 
see that he wore the deeply-slouched hat and 
long flowing cloak of a courier. Then was there 
t no doubt of bis being one. He drew nearer and 
nearer, and never slackened his pace, till witba 
a few yards of the place where they awaited 
him; then throwing ofl* his hat and cloak, be 
sprang from hk horse, and flew into their anna. 
It was the count himself. Exolaraatioiis of sur- 
prise and delight burst from both, and, amid a 
thousand wetoomes, they toc^ the path back to 
the castle. Questioning and reproaching for 
forgetfulness, with an interest which too pbdnly 
told how dearly the inquirer felt the imptied 
neglect, with many a heartfelt confession of joy 
at the present meeting, filled up the hoars' till 
they retired for the night 

When the count found himself akme m his 
chamber^ he walked hurriedly to and fro, his 
hands clasped, and his brow knitted; his whole 
air bespeaking the fedings of one labouring 
under some great mental agitation. At length 
he threw himself upon his bed; but when raoni- 
ing broke, he rose weary and unrefresbed, and 
had to p\e»d fatigue to the baron, as an exceae 
for not accompanyiofg him on an intended ex- 
cursion for that day. Another reason might also 
have influenced the count— Adela was again hit 
companion for the entire day ; and anud many a 
kind inquiry for his health, and h<^>es but half 
expressed, that his present stay would recruit 
lus strength and vigour, she ]dainly showed, if 
forgetfulness had existed on either side, it could 
not have been laid to her charge. It was also 
plain that his feeling for her, if not already love, 
was rapidly ripening into it: — and yet there 
came ever across him some thoughts that at 
once damped the very praise he spoke to her, 
and chilled the wirm current of aifectioD with 
which he answered her questions. The di^ 
passed, however, but too rapidly, and ano^er 
followed it, like in all things, save that every 
hour which brought them together, seemed but 
to render them dearer to each other. They rode, 
they walked» they sang, they read together! mad 
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it Bwy be coiij«etiir«d hoir rapidly tiie oomrtiy 
iddrtM and policed mind of the ooant gained 
npoQ one ao tuoeptibley and wo nnpractifed in 
the world; and in fiict, ere the irtt week of his 
•tayp aii e d orer,iheloiyed— and mor e oo nf t w ed 
to hijon her lore. 

Had the been at all skilled in worldly know- 
ledge, she wonld hare seen that her lorer did not 
veeeire her confession of attachment with all the 
aidonr with which he might hare heard snoh an 
amral— and from one so fidr, so young, and so in- 
nocent. But, even as it was, she thought him more 
thoeghtlbl than osoal at the moment He had 
been standing, leaning upon her harp— she had 
ceased playing— and be now hdd her hand within 
his own, as he pressed for some acknowledgment 
of her feelings for him;— bat when she gave it» 
be scarcely pressed the band which trembled as 
she spoke; and letting it drop, he walked slowly 
to a window, and bereiled his face within his 
bands for some minutes. When he returned 
again to her side, he appeared endeavouring to 
calm his troubled mind, and suppress some sad 
tiiougbts whioh seemed to haunt him like spirits 
of erU:— he Ipoked kindly on her, and she was 
happy once more. 

Such was the happy term of their lives, that 
they felt not the time rolling over. A second 
week was already drawing to a close. As they 
were one morning preparing for an excursion 
into the forest, a servant entered, to announce 
the arrival of a courier from Vienna, with letters 
Ibr the count. He seemed rery much agitated 
at the intelligence, and i^logizing to Adela, 
and promising to return at once, he ordered that 
tiie courier should be shown into his apartment 
As he entered the room a few moments after, 
tiie courier was seen to issue from the portals of 
the castle, and, at the top of his speed, take the 
road to Vienna. The count had evidently heard 
disagreeable tidings, and strove in vain to con- 
ceal the agitation he laboured under. " No bad 
news from Vienna, I hope," said she :— has any 
thing occurred to trouble, you there ?"— I am 
xecalled,** said he, hastily ; ^ ordered, I know not 
where— perhaps to Poland. However, I am ex- 
peded to^ioin immediately."—** Bpt you will not 
do ao?" said the innocent girl, passionately— 
«* yon will not go?"— ''How am I to help it?" 
suBswered he.— >* Have you not told me»" said she, 
<i a thousand times, that the Emperor was your 
friend— that he loved you, and would serve you ? 
•—Will he not give you leave of absence?— Oh, 
if he will not hear you, let me entreat him. I 
will CO myself to Vienna— I will myself tell him 
sdL— I will (all at his feet and beseech ham ; and 
if erer an Hungarian giri met with favour in the 
eyes of a monarch who loves her nation, he will 
not refuse me."— ** Adela," said he, **do not 
•peak thus:— I must go— but I hope to obtain 
Hie leave myself. Come, cheer up. You know 
yoa may trust me. Ton k>elieved me once before 
—did I deceive you ?— Pledge me but your word 
not to forget me— to be my own when 1 return—" 
— ^* I swear it," cried die, falling upon his neck, 
^ nothing but death shaft chanjge me, if even 



that— and if I ever cease to feel for yon at 
I do at this moment, you shall hear it from my 
own lips. But let us not speak of that. Tou 
will come— is it not so? and we shall again be 
happy; and you will never leave me then. As 
sbe spoke these words, she looked into his face 
with a sad smile, while the tears trickled fast 
down her cheek, and fell upon his shoulder. 

He pressed her band, and tried to soothe her, 
but in vain. At last he made one desperate 
effort, and pressing her to his bosom, kissed her 
cheek, and, bidding a long and last adieu, he 
hurried from the apartment :— his horse stood 
saddled at the door— he sprang to his seat, and 
was soon far from the Schloss. 

With the departure of him she loved, all hap- 
piness seemed to have The places she used 
with him to visit, in tneir daily excursions, on 
foot or horseback, served only to call up recol- 
lections of the past, and render her present soli- 
tude more lonely than she bad ever felt; and 
after weeks of anxious expectancy, when neither 
letters nor any other tidings of the Count arrived , 
her health gradually declined— her cheek grew 
pale, her eye lustreless, and her step infirm; 
while her low, sad voice told too plahily, the 
wreck of her worldly happiness had been accom- 
plished ; and all the misery of hope deferred burst 
on her, whose path had, until now, been only 
among flowers, and whose young heart had never 
known grief. The summer into the autumn 
flowed, and the winter came; and another sum- 
mer was already at band ; and yet he never re- 
turned : and already the finger of grief had laid 
its heavy and unerring touch upon her frame. 
No longer was she what she had beeni and her 
altered appearance at last attracted the attention 
of her father, who had continued to think her 
illness but momentary, but now awoke to the 
sad feeling, that she was dangerously ill, perhaps 
dying, and with all the agony of one wbe felt that 
he had neglected too long an important duty, he 
determined no longer to delay, but at once set 
out for Vienna, where medical aid could be pro- 
cured; and if the gentle and balmy airs of Italy 
could avail aught, they could at once trarel 
southward. She was perfectly passive to the 
proposed excursion ; and if she had any objec 
tions,sfae thought that she might hear some intel- 
ligence of her lover, wonld have overcome them 
all; so that, ere many days elapsed, they had 
arrived in the Austrian capital. Vienna was at 
this time the scene of every species of festivity 
and rc!)<»cing. That court had just returned 
from an excursioB to Carlsbad; and all ranks, 
from the proud noble to the bumble bourgeois, 
vied in their endeavours to welcome a monaroh, 
who had already given rise to the greatest expec- 
tations. Balls, redoutes, and masquerades, with 
all the other pleasures of a carnival, formed the 
only occupation, and the only theme of conver- 
sation throughout the city. The baron and his 
daughter, howerer, little sympathizing in a joy 
so strongly in contrast to the Md occasion which 
led them thither, sought and found an hotel, out- 
side the barrier, where they mi|^t remain im- 
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Jmmn tnd unmolettiid, aa lon^ m thiy •hovld 
think proper to remain in the oapital. 

They had not been many daya In their new 
ftbode, when tempted one morning by the flne- 
ness of the weather, and Adela iiMling heraelf 
•omewhat better, they strolled aa far as the Pra^ 
ter; but on reaehing it, they were much disap- 
pointed in their expectation of qniet and aecln- 
•ion, for all Vienna seemed assembled there to 
witnem a grand review of the troops, at which 
the emperor was to be (ures^t (th^, therefore. 
At onee determined on retracing tiieir steps, and 
endeavour, if possible, to reach the oity before 
the troops should hare left it. With this inten- 
tion they were hastening onward, and had already 
reached the open space wheve th# troops usually 

manmurred, when I for aeoM minutes 

Attracted by the beautyof the seenei for already 
heavy massfie of oavalry and artillery were to be 
seen as they slowly emerged from the dark woods 
luround, taking up their respeotive stations upon 
the field. Half regretting to lose so splendid a 
•peotacle, they were again turning to proeeed, 
when a young eAoer galloping up to the spot 
where they now stood*, informed the baron, that 
a trailure regiment was about to take up that 
position on the field, and requested with great 
politeness, that he would aocept for hioMelf and 
bis daughter, seats upon a platform with some of 
his friends, from which, without danger er incon- 
venience they might witness the review i this 
invitation politely urged, as well as the Ihct, that 
they could not now hope to reach the city with- 
out encountering the crowds of soldiery and 
people, induced them to accede, and ere many 
minutes elapsed they were seated on the bal- 
eeny. 

The field now rapidly filled. Column after 
edumn of infantry poured in, and the very earth 
aeemed to shake beneath the dense line of cuiras- 
siers, who, in their long drooping cloaks of white, 
kx>king like the ancient Templars, rode past in 
a smart trot^their attention now was^ however, 
suddenly turned from these to another part of 
the field, where a dense crowd of people were 
•een to issue from one of the roads which led 
through the parii, and as they broke forth into 
the plain, the air was rent with a tremendous 
shout, followed the moment after by the deafen- 
ing roar of the artillery, and while the loud cry 
of **/>er KaU^;* " Ze6 der Kaiser," rose to the 
skies from thousands of his subjects— the gor- 
geous housings and golden panoply of the Hun- 
garian hussars, who formed the body guard, were 
■een caracalling upon their beautiful ^^iMmmeUy" 
(such is the term given them) and in the midst 
of them rode the emperor himself, conspicuous 
even there for the address and elegance of his 
horsemanship. 

The cavalcade had now reached the balcony 
where the baron and his daughter were sitting; 
there it halted for several minutes. The emperor 
seemed to be pa3Fing his respects to some ladies 
of the court who were there, and they were suffi- 
ciently near to observe that he was uncovered 
While bespoke; but yet, could not deaiiy discern 



his featoffM. Adda's heart heat hig^ te she 
thflpgfat'of one. who might at that mameai W 
among the train; for she knew that he was the 
personal friend of the emperor and his fhvouifte 
aide-de^mp« The eavakade now was dowlf 
advancing, and stood within a few paces of where 
she was; but at the same time being totally een- 
oealed from her view by the rising up of thoee 
who sat beside her, in their anxiety to behold 
the emperor. She now, however, rooe and leaiw 
ed forward; but no sooner bad she lodced thaa 
she, with a loud cry, feU fainting back into the 
arms of her father. The suddenness cl the edU 
venture was such, that the baron had not erea 
yet seen the emperor, and oonid hot half otitmk 
the meaning of her words as she dropped lifeleee 
upon his neok^He had been but toooflen of 
late a witness to her frequent Isintingi to be 
much alarmed now; and he at onoe attrihttled 
her prasent weakness to the heat andexoiteoient 
of the moment. Now, however, she showed ne 
sign uf reoovering sensibility, but lay cold and 
motionless where she had fallen at first, soiw 
rounded by a great number of persmis anxkmaly 
professing aid and assistance ; fmr it was no sooner 
perceived that they were strangers, than cuw 
riages were offered on all sides to convey than 
home, and glad to avail himself of sueh a civihly 
at the moment, the baron disengaged himself 
from the crowd, and carried the still lifeless gnl 
td a carriage. 

During the entire way homeward, she lay m 
his arms speechless and cold^-sbe answered bim 
not as be called her by the most endearing 
names; and at last he began to think he never 
again should hear her voice, when she slowly 
raised her eyes and gaied on him with a wild 
and vacant stare—she passed her hands aorosa 
her forehead several times, as if endeavouring te 
recollect some horrid and frightful dream ; and 
then muttering some low, indistinct sound, sank 
back into her former insensibility. 

IV hen they reached home, medical aid wni 
procured; but 'twas too plain the lovely giri bad 
received some dreadful mental shock, and they 
knew not how to administer to her. She lay thus 
for two days, and on the morning of the third, ai 
the heart-broken and wretched ftither who bed 
never left her bedside, gazed upon the wreck of 
his once beauteous child — the warm tears foUini^ 
fast upon her cheek ; what was his joy to disoovef 
symptoms of returning animation. She moved 
—her bosom gently heaved and fell; and raising 
one arm, placed it round her father's neck, ami 
smiling, drew him gently towards her— with what 
an ecstacy of - joy he watched the signals of re- 
covering life; and as he knelt to kise her, hm 
poured forth his delight in almost incoherent 
terms. As eonsciousness gradually returned , he 
told her of her long trance, and of his parentsd 
fears. He told her of his determination that she 
should mix in the gaieties of the capital om her 
recovery, and said, that if she had l>een stfooK 
enough, that very evening she should accompai^ 
him to a grand masked ball given by the empe* 
ror to his subjects. Her face, wld$^ had hitfaiirti 
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baenfttJA «i marble, now tnddmHy baoame raf- 
teed with an nooatoral glow--a half suppressed 
shriek escaped her--ihe smile faded from her 
hps-^her eyes gradually closed, and the pallid 
hue of death again resumed its dominien. It was 
but a transient gleam. The hopes of the fond 
father were crushed to the earth, and the house 
became a scene of wailing and lamentation. 

Since the review, Vienna continued the scene 
of every species of gaiety and dissipation. The 
emperor w^ constantly on foot or horseback 
throughout the city, and nothing was wanting on 
his part to court popularity among all classes of 
his subjects; and with this intention, a masque- 
rade was to be given at the palace, to which all 
ranks were eligible; and great was the rejoicing 
in Vienna, as a mark of such royal condescen- 
sion and favour. The long-wishpd-for evening 
at length arrived, and nothing could equal the 
q>lendour of the scene. The magnificent saloon 
of the palace, lighted by its myriads of coloured 
lamps shone like a fairy palace, while no cos- 
tume, from the rude garb of the wanderer through 
the plains of Piorway, to the gorgeous display of 
oriental grandeur, were wanting to so delightful 
a spectacle. Here stood a proud Hungarian, in 
all the glitter of his embroidered pelisse and gold- 
t aa se l o d boots ; and here a simply clad hunter 
from the Tyrol, with his garland of newly- 
phieked flowers in his bonnet; while, ever and 
gnon« the tall, melancholy, and dark-visaged 
Pole, strode by with all the proud bearing and 
JoAy port, for which his countrymen are cele- 
brated* There were bands of dancers from 
Upper Austria, and musicians from that land of 
iODg, Bohemia. The court had also, on this 
ooc^sion, adopted the costume of various foreign 
nations. All beheld the sovereign, and could 
address him, as he, in compliance with etiquette, 
was obliged to zemain unmasked. 

As the evening advanced, he seized a moment 
(9 leave the saals, and habit himself in domino; 
wder which disguise, after many ludicrous ran-, 
centees witb his friends, he was leaning listlessly 
against a pillar near where a number of Hun- 
gariaa peasants were dancing. Their black 
r^vet boddiees so tightly laced with bright chains 
of silver, and blood-red calpacks, reminded him 
ef having seen soehbeCbre. The train of thoughts 
tfans excited, banished all recollection of the 
leene amind him the nrasic and the dance he 
Bo koger mtadiiri. Ail passed nnheeded before 
his eyes; and, lost in reverie, he stood in com- 
]riete abstraction. A vision of his early days 
oame orer him; and not last, but mingling with 
Us dream ef all beside, the image of one once 
pearly loved! He heaved a deep-drawn sigh, 
and was aboot to leave the spot, and drown all 
MooUeotioQ in the dissipation of the moment, 
when he was accosted by one whom he had not 
before seen. Consideriiig her, perhaps, as one 
«any who were indvlgiog in the badinage 
aai gaiety of the piace, he wished to pass on ; 
bat the* there was that in the low plaintive tone 
in which ^ apeke,<]hat chained him to flie spot 
Tile figure was drenediado^ Uick{ the heafy 



£6lds of which conoealed the form of the wearer 
as perfectly as did the black hood and mask her 
face and features. She stood for a moment 
silently before him, and then said, ''Can the 
heart of him whom thousands r^oice to call their 
own, be sad amid a scene like this?" 

'< What mean you ?" cried he. How knew 
yon me ?" 

How knew I thee?** she repeated in a low, 
melancholy tone. 

There was something in the way these 'Uw 
words were uttered, which chilled his very life's 
blood ; and yet he knew not wherefore. Wishing, 
however, to rally his spirits,'he observed, with an 
assumed carelessness, My thoughts had ram- 
bled far from hence, and 1 was thinking of—" 

Of those you had loi^^rgotten— is it not?'' 
said the mask. 

How?" cried he; "what means this ? Ton 
hare roosed me to state of frightful uncertainty, 
and I must know more of you ere we part." 

That shaU you do," said the mask; but my 
moments are few, and I would speak with yoa 
alone. Saying which she led the way, and he 
followed to a small cabinet, which leading off 
one angle of the salon, descended into a secluded 
court-yard of the palace. A single carriage now 
stood at the entrance, and as the emperor enter- 
ed a small remote apartment, the thought of 
some deception being practised on him, made 
him resolve not to leave the palace. The Mask 
was now standing beside a marble table, a small 
lamp the only light of the apartment Sh^ 
turned her head slowly round as if to see if any 
one was a listener to their interview; on per- 
ceiving that they were alone, she laid her hand 
gently upon his arm:— he shuddered from some 
indescribable emotion as he felt the touch; hot 
spoke not. There was a silence of some mo- 
ments. "I hare come to keep my promise," 
said the Mask in the same low voice in whii^ 
she at first addressed him. What promise have 
you made?" said the empennr, agitated; I can 
bear this no longer."—** Stay ! stop !" cried she 
gently; and the voice in which that word was 
uttered, thrilled to his inmost heart : it was a voice 
well known, but long forgotten, 

« To keep a promise am 1 come— be&ink thee, 
is there no debt of uttered rows unpaid then? 
Have you all now you ever wished £dt, erer 
hoped?" 
He groaned deeply. 

" Alas !" he exclaimed involuntarily, ** that 1 
could be spared that thought! I do remember 
one— but *' 

*' Then hear me, false-bearted! Shewhoooce 
loved thee, loves thee no more: her vows are 
broken—broken as her heart She has redeemed 
her pledge— farewell;" and the voice with whkh 
the word was uttered fkltered and died away in 
almost a whisper. 

He stood entranced— he spoke not-HOiored 
not: the hand which leaned upon his arm now 
fell listlessly beside fahn,and the Mask made • 
gesture of departure. 

« Stay!" ciM he. '*Not ao-yoa leaf* aoi 
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Let M know who y<m are, and why yon 
come thos ?** and he lifted hU hand to withdraw 
her maik by force. But she suddenly stept back, 
and waring him back with one haiid, said in a 
low and hoUow Toice, " 'Twerc better yon saw 
me not Ask it not, I pray you, sir, for yonr 
own sake, ask it not— my last, my only prayer !" 
and she again endeavoured to pass him as he 
•tood between her and the small door which led 
towards the court-yard. 

You go not hence, till I hare seen yon nn- 
reil,*' he said in a voice of increased agitation. 

The Mask then lifting the lamp which stood 
by with one hand, with the other threw back the 
hood which concealed her face. He beheld her 
^he knew hei^he was his own, lost, betrayed 
Adela—not as he firs|^ound her; but pale, pale 
at the marblo by which she stood— her lips co- 
k>ttrlett; and her eye beamed on him lustreless 
and cM as the grave, of which she seemed a 
tenant The heart which was proof against 
death in a hundred forms, now failed him. The 
great king wa^ a miserable heart^tricken man 
^he trembled— turned— and fell fainting to the 
ground! 

When he recovered, he threw his eyes wildly 
•round, as if to see some one whom he could cot 
discover. He listened — all was silent, save the 
distant sounds of festivity and the hum of glad- 
tome voices. Pale and distraoted he rushed from 
the spot, and summoning to his own apartment a 
few of his confidentials, he related to them his 
adventure from its commencement In an in- 
stant a strict search was set on foot Many had 
leen the Mask, though none spoke to her; and 
DO one could tell when or how she had disap- 
peared. The emperor at last bethought him of 
the carriage which stood at the door— it was 
gone. Some thought it had been a trick played 
oiT on one so celebrated for fearlessness as the 
emperor. Accordingly, many took the streets 
which led from the court-yard and terminated in 
the Augustine kirch and monastery. This way 
only could the carriage have gone; and they had 
not proceeded far when the rattling of the wheels 
met their ears— they listened, and as it came 
Bearar, found it was the same carriage which 
ilood at the portaL The driver was interrogated 
as to where he had been. He told them that a 
mask, dressed in black, had left the Saal, and 
bid him drive to the ehurch of the Augustine, 
and that he had seen her enter an hotel adjacent. 

The emperor, accompanied by two friends 
masked, bent their steps to the hotel. He in- 
quired of the inmates, and then learnt his vicinity 
to his noble and ill-requited Hungarian host, and 
his loved and lost Adela. Few, however humble, 
would at that moment have Exchanged state with 
the Monarch of Austria and Hungary, for re- 
morse bound him down like a stricken reed. 

^ Lead me to the baron,*' he cried hastily, un- 
able to bear the weight of recollection. 

The man shook his head. Noble sir," said 
be, ^ the baron lies on a bed of sickness : since 
this morning he has uttered no word; I fear he 
will never rise again." 



« His daughter— lead me to her— quick!" 
Alas, sir, she died this morning !" 

**Liar! slave!" cried the emperor, in a pa- 
roxism of grief and astonishment, " but an hoar 
since 1 saw her living ! Dare not tamper with 
me!" 

The man stared incredulously, and pointed to 
the staircase, and taking a lamp he beckoned 
him to follow. He led the way in silence up the 
broad staircase and through the long corridor, 
until he stopped at a door which he gently open- 
and making the sign of the cross, eiftered the 
room — they followed. The apartment was light- 
ed with wax-lights, and at one extremity, on a 
large couch, laid two females buried in sleep. 
At the other end was a bed with the curtains 
drawn clofiely around; wax-lights were bummg 
at the head and foot The emperor with an 
unsteady step approached the bed, and with a 
trembling hand drew aside the curtain. There, 
extended on a coverlid of snowy whiteness, laid 
the object of his solicitude, and at her feet were 
the mask and domino! He thought she slept, 
and in the low, tender accent with which he first 
won her young heart, he breathed her name; but 
there was no response. He took her hand — ^it 
was cold, and fell from his nerveless grasp. He 
gazed stedfastly on her countenance— it was pale 
as, when lifting her mask, she met his astonisbed 
gaze. But this was no trance— her eyes were 
now closed for ever— her heart had ceased to 
beat— ehe was beautiful, though in death ! Her 
arms were crossed upon her bosom, and on the 
fingers of her right-hand was entwined a chain 
of gold with a signet ring ! None could see the 
scalding tears that were shed^ or knew the bitter 
and agonizing remorse that tore the bosom of the 
emperor, as gazed for the last time on the pallid 
features of one, perhaps the only one, who had 
ever loved him for himself alone. Forgetful of 
his state— forgetful of all but his own heart— he 
knelt by the side of the dead, and nefer wm 
accents of contrition more sincerely breathed by 
human being than by that monarch in his hour 
of humiliation. 

♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦in 
Tears rolled on. The old baron and his daugh- 
ter sleep side by side in the cemetery of St Au- 
gustine's monastery. They left no kindred; he 
was the last of his race; and the old castle on the 
Danube soon fell into decay, and became an 
outlaw's den. The emperor recopered in time 
his gaiety amidst the blandishments of his court; 
but as often as the season of the chase returned, 
his nobles remarked that he was never more the 
same light-hearted and reckless sportsman. Fesr 
knew why; but the associaHons were too strong 
— he could never banish from his mind the part- 
ing look of her who he had first met in the dark 
forests of Htmgary. 

If I could choose ip^ readers, I would (Mt wish 
the most ignorant nor the most leamedvo read 
my works; not the former, for they vM>old not do 
me justice, and not the latter, because 1 coold 
not sufficiently please them. • . 
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nm WAIiTKB SCOTT« 

Om the opposite pa^^ii old Sir PeT«ril! Many 
A time hti be fifpu^ oq eanrai or pftper, in 
stone, bronze, or plaster, in oil or water-ookmrs, 
litho|pnq[>faed, copper-plated, mezzotinted, in all 
tberaiiety of maimer that tbeartof tbetcnlp- 
tor, tbe fiMwder, the modeller, the painter, the 
etoher, the eocraver, the whole tribe of the imi- 
tatora of the fiuse divine, could display him. He 
has kmg in the ehamber of iUngs, and decorated 
the door of the ale-hoi|se**has graced the bou- 
(bir of beanty, and perambulated the streets, 
home upon the head of a swarthy Italian pedlar. 
He has been depicted in all moods and all poa- 
turei I but we ▼enture to say, that the Baronet, 
aa be vaaUy leolced, was nerer so exactly pat 
before the pnblio as we now see him* 

There he is, a« he oaed to saunter about his 
gponnds, with his J^owland bonnet in his hand, 
dvesaed in his oM green shooting^jecket, telling 
old slaviet of e? ery stone and bush, and tree and 
ilmsi, in sight— tales of battles and raids— <Hr 
giMiits and fatriet» as the case may be, of the days 
•fyore, 

" Bre 8eoUsiid*« grleft began, 
Wh«ii every man yoa met had killed bii man !'* 

Xreiir thing is eerreet in Ihe picture, from the 
peak e#his head down to his rery cudgel $ and if 
dogs are net as authentic altogether as their 
nastnr, they may seire as types to show that he 
was fend of being so attended. 



HIHDOO SVPlSRgTITIOmU 

Bsino in?ited by the Hindoos of our corps to see 
the ceremony of walking through the fire, I mount- 
ed my horse, accompanied by Capt. Pepper, and 
rode to the spot, in rear of the natire lines, where 
an oblong pit was prepared, eighteen feet by 
twelve. I am not aware of its depth, because, on 
our arriral, it was full of lire coals perfectly red 
hot A procession then arrived on the opposite side, 
and erery one of them either walked or danced 
deliberately through the fire lengthways, baring 
only two landing places in the centre of eadi of 
the smallest faces. This fire was actually so in* 
toise that we could not approach its margin, but 
sat on our horses at a few yards distance, watch* 
ing every motion. I had seen a little, anid heard 
much more of this strange feat, but never had 
such an opportunity of positiTe proof before. It 
was in the middle of the Hody feast, and, I nn* 
derstood, the particular ceremony was in honour 
of the small-pox deity, Mariamah, to whom they 
sacrifice a cock, before they venture into the 
Aimace. Then, besmeared all over with some 
yellow stuff, they go back and forward, both 
quick and slow, without any apparent sufftring; 
and one man carried an infant on his shoulders, 
which did not even cry. The puppets of this 
extraordinary show were of all ages; and I saw a 
very fine boy slip down at the landing-place, and 
the others pulled him up uninjured immediately. 
It remains for chemists to explore the nature of 
the stuff with which they are besmeared. 



0941 teens of lay chUdhoodi dssr land of my hone I 
0OW fladly I liie o'er the oeesn'i white foam- 
How gladly*! paaf o*er the bark-bearing wave— 
For I long to behold thee, green land of the brave ! 

Mlsv^feU with ihs 0$ol o*er hie yiae-coYered plains, 
I liSTe beea w|ih the Swiss in hie ivy-olad fiinee. 
With Um Swiiier Vwt climbed o'er hie monntaine of mow, 
And heard the dread aTaianche thunder b^w. 

I'rs kadt by the grave of |he mighty-armed Tell, 
•I have iMsrd Um loud Tocsin chime Poland'a death-kneU. 
I have Men RuMia'a despot hla red weptre wave— 
Tbeo» then did I think on thee, land of the brsTe ! 

UabsNsH rvf fssied e'sr the SiuiBe's black ttaad, 
Uoheedsd Vm^mtd through hot Araby'a eand. 
Unmindful iWpasMd by the great Propbet'a grare^ 
For thou wen tkt dearer, green land of the brave .* 

r? S ffssted la FMa'e msfaUUent balle, 
rva wandered alone b^ b Avild weter-falli, 
rvs worn the brightJbmonds of Oman*f green lea— 
But the trelbU ofEiiHras dearer to me. 



iU. Fssl I havs b«ea la ths valo of Cashmert, 
yg9t»/m wabws rectivtd a |ioor wanderer'e tear, 
lltroofb the wide world I*?e wandered o*er moimtalQ, 



tby etaal. 



laadar the brave! 



I IiiiiirassMm BM, a wanlsriag child, 
VhoMftom the lanae of hie IkUieri, exUedi 
O frlB! rasstve him, aUot him a grave, 
IM ite iltt la tby bssoBi, grssa Isad of Ihs Iravt I 



*• Now, if I fiUl, will it be my lot 
To be cast in eome lone, and lovely epot, 
To melt, and to fink, uneeen, or forgot 1 

And there will my eouiee be ended V* 
Twas this, a feathery Snow-Flake said, 
A« down through meaaureless tpaee it atrsyed. 
Or, afl bair by dalliance, half afraid, 

It teemed in mid air enspended. 

** Ob I no," eaid the Earth, thou sbalt not lie 
Neglected and lone on my lap to die, 
Tbott pore and delicate child of the eky ! 

For thou wilt be safe In my keeping. 
But then I must give thee a lovelier feim-f 
Thou wilt not be part of Um wintry etor m, 
Bnt rovive, when the aunbeama are yellow and wum, 
And the flowera from my bosom are peeping! 

And Umo thou shalt have «by choice, to bs 
Beatored in ttm lily that decks the lea. 
In the jessamine-bloom, the annemone, 

Or aogbt of tby spotless whiteness: 
TO melt, and be cast in a glittering bead. 
With Um pearls, that the night scaturs over ths SMad, 
In the cup where the bee and the fire>iy feed, 

Braining thy daasling brightnesa." 

^ Than I wiU drop,** said the tniUng Flake; 

tear ta mind, Umt the choice I make 
' ,JB«|SI la the flowers, nor Um dew to wake; 

Nor Um mist that shaU pass wiUi Uie momia^ 
For, things of thyself, they expire wiUi Uiee; 
But those that are lent from on high, like bm, 
They riMand wiU Uve, from the dual ssCftat. 
itas tsftoes sbo?a MuiaiBi^* 
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WEALTH AND miSERT. 



I STOOD fljone around me lay the mott beaa- 
tifttl acene which imaginatioo can conceive— na- 
ture teemed to bare lavished all her splendour, 
and art all her ingenuity, to create a paradise on 
earth, to realise for guilty man the gau^en plant- 
ed by the hand of the Almighty for a sinless and 
perfect creature. A gently sloping plain svrept 
upwards from the banks of a majestic river; its 
deep channel was, on the opposite side, overhung 
by a tall cliff, whose summit seemed bending to 
contemplate its imposing picture in the broad 
mirror beneath. The forest tree had shot its 
gnarled and stubborn roots into the large fissures, 
and the wild vines hung gracefully upon the 
front, like a coronet of emeralds upon the brow 
of bttiuty. Not a human being but myself was 
to be seen, and no voice but that of the nightin- 
gale came upon the ear. The proud peacock 
raised his rainbow plumage—the bird of paradise 
perched upon a bough, in conscious dignity, and 
the startled pheasant fled to the covert of the 
grove. A marble temple gleamed in the last 
rays of the sutomer's sun, and the silver sound of 
gurgling water echoed in the cool grotto. A 
flight of polished steps led 'into an extensive por- 
tico, that entirely surrounded the splendid man- 
sion, supporting with Corinthian columns a richly 
ornamented ceiling. The walls of the first saloon 
were hung with matchless paintings; the most 
exquisite statues graced the apartment, and the 
•taira were guarded by sculptured images of 
Venus and Diana. A chamber came next, hung 
with Jebelin tapestry of light blue, worked with 
silver and the richest dyes, representing the fairy 
residence where I then was. 

No one had been encountered in my passage, 
and I was about to penetrate still further, when 
a heavy groan startled me, and caused me to 
listen attenlirely. "What then," said I, "can 
misery dwell in such a palace, where there is 
nothing to remind one of the troubles of the 
world, where it seema as if every want would be 
satisfied by some magic power, where the eye 
and the ear may enjoy one continued feast of 
happiness. ' ' The groan was repeated , and it ap- 
peared to come from an adjoining chamber. I 
hesitated to enter, before seeing my old friend 
and associate, but, hoping to be able to render 
some assistance to the sufferer, I opened the door 
and stood beyond its threshold : it was so dark 
that, at first, objects could not be distinguished, 
but I felt under my feet the yeilding texture of a 
Turkey carpet By degrees my eyes became 
accustomed to the scanty light, and a dim outline 
of the room could be loen. The furniture of this 
chamber was more gorgeous than in any of those 
which I had passed, and especially a couch, near 
which I stood, lost in wonder and admiration. It 
was surmounted by a canopy, the hangings were 
of purple velvet, fringed witli gold, and the co- 
vering of the most costly satin, trimmed with lace. 



The other deoorationt corresponded with 
in splendour ; but my attention was bood directed 
to the occupant of the bed, who was evidently 
just awaking from an uneasy and unrefreshinf 
slumber. He addressed me by name, and I 
found to my astonishment that it was my good 
friend, the happy owner of all this magnificemy 
that now lay before me. An incurable gout bad 
seized and paralyzed nearly all his limbs, and so 
aflected his eyes that the unbroken light of day 
was tormenting and insupportable. For aoM 
days I remained with him, endeavouring to at- 
suage his pains, and to cheer him with iht proe- 
pect of recovery. But he would take no conso- 
lation, and lightly treated the hope that I had 
held out, desiring only to be relMtsed from hit 
sufferings by the hand of death. I saw that bodily 
sorrow was but a smril porti<m of the heavy kiad 
that weighed upon him, and crushed him in thft 
dust of affliction ; and, knowing the prosperity 
which had attended hia affairs, was at a loss to 
conceive the source of his melancholy. He evetj 
day lost strength, and plainly could not long sur- 
vive, although the acuteness of his pain gradually 
diminished. He seemed anxious to relieve bis 
mind, and I met the desire by conjuring him to 
conceal nothing from one who had owed to hina 
his success, and felt the deepest interest in Ins 
welfare. He acknowledged the kindness, and 
at intervals gave me a history of hia lifb, which I 
will relate connectedly, and, as nearly as possaUe, 
in his own words. It is as follows : 

" 1 am the son of an honest but unfortnnate 
trader; my parents died while I wan yet young, 
leaving, besides, only a daughter. She waa 
compelled to seek her livelihood by the laboiff 
of her hands, while I was protected by^^tant 
relation, a merchant in the city of HanRrg.^ 
My talents for business were respectable, and 
what there was wanting of ability I made up by 
attention and fidelity, yet found time to avail my- 
self of every opportunity for the acquisition of 
useful and agreeable knowledge. My seal waa* 
not long unrewarded : I was soon distinguished 
above my companions, and entrusted with affsira ^ 
of importance, which it pleased Heaven to prea- 
per, even beyond the expectation ofpiy master. 
Thus my acquaintance became more numerous, 
my station in life was one of influence, and, with 
the partnership into whi<^ my kind ration sooa 
received me, I obtained wealthand independence. 
Business rendered it necessAy to travel, and 
thus my mind was enriched with the fruits of 
observation, my ideas became more expanded 
and comprehensive, my character gained stabi- 
my transactions were performed with addi- 
^onal ease, and all professed towards ni^|tetir 
ments of respect and esteem. The richlRglit 
me to gain by my experience; the poor nercr 
found my hand closed against them ; I loved to 
cheer the heart of the moumery and tlw uijiham 
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WM not thnist awagr wifbont relief; for I tbovy^ht 
of my own lot of wretchedness, and the kind 
hand that was extended for my safety. My sister 
was married to a worthy curate, and all was 
obeerfvl and void of care. 

^ Some years after, my partner became ill— 
bis pb]rsicians resorted to every expedient, bnt 
in rain; they coold not avert the stroke of the 
nniverMl destroyer, who only gave his victim 
time to designate the depository of his will, 
before he summoned him away from earth. This 
instniment named me the sole heir of the immense 
possessions of the deceased, while it excluded a 
nephew and niece from all participation, because 
tbey refused to conform to the wishes of their 
vncle while alive, and, by an improper course of 
life, gave evidence of the slight esteem they set 
by his instructions. The last duties had been 
paid to my benefactor, and I could look calmly 
wpon my situation, so highly exalted above the 
most extravagant antioiptftions that could possi- 
bly have been indulged. . But alas ! I little knew 
the dangerous snare that was weaving around 
ny feet The nearest relations of my deceased 
friend, his nephew and niece, had excited his in- 
dignat^n; they had cdntracted debts to a vast^ 
amount, looking forward confidently to the inhe- 
ritance of his wealth. You may easily imagine 
their consternation and anger at the bitter disap- 
pointment they now experienced, execrating me 
with the direst hatred, and cursing the memory 
of their uncle. But their animosity was not con- 
fined to words, they used the most strenuous 
•zertions to set aside the will, even branding me 
with the acottsation of forgery. But all was in 
▼ain, my claim was firmly established, and they 
were forced to fly from the pursuit of their rapa- 
cious creditors, who had allowed them some 
tranquillity while the cause was pending;— re- 
port said they had sailed for England. 

^ I now took undisturbed possession of my for- 
tune^ which daily increased by diligence and the 
hiessmg of Heaven. A beautiful and amiable 
wife heightened my enjoyment, and gave new 
charms to every thing around. Two years pass- 
ed away, and a son and daughter smiled upon 
me. Could I be otherwise than happy? Then 
it was that I built this residence, and, guided by 
the exquisite taste of my lovely wife, made it all 
you see, lavishing every decoration that she could 
devise to increase its magnificence. There, in 
the bosomff my family, swrroundod by intelligent 
and agseeable friends, I enjoyed the purest feli- 
city, far nrpassing what &e most extravagant 
ef my youthful dreams had pictured. I conversed 
with my beloved wife, dandled my children on 
ny knee, and imigincd that an immortal paradise 
was before me, of which I was the lord. But the 
gifts I had received turned away my eyes from 
the hand that gave, and, proud in present pos- 
session, I forgot the mutability of human happi* 
n&m^ Alai! when that which I most valued was 
wrested away, then first did I think of God, and 
my stricken heart looked up to Him, whom I had 
forgotten in my joy. Six years I had lived in 
this iBoet happy situation, when affairs of impor* 



tance rendered my presence necessary in Lon- 
don for several months. It was the first time I 
had been absent from my family. The gaiety* 
the bustle, the pleasures of the great cit^,had no 
charms for me; my soul longed for the hour of 
return with restless impatience ; the anguish of 
some dark presentiment tortured it unceasingly; 
I hastened my preparations, and was about to gO 
on board the vessel that should bear me to the 
dear embrace of those I loved :— In passing an 
open square, I saw the officers of justice about to 
execute two highway robbers, and, as I could 
not bear the thought of witnessing the death of m 
fellow creature, I hurried rapidly away, but was 
arrested by hearing that one of the culprits was 
a German.— Imagine nfy consternation when it 
way told me that his name was Olwier^ the very 
name of the man who had been disinherited in my 
favour. I combatted the impression, however, 
but felt irresistibly attracted to remain where I 
was standing, to discover the truth, and, if possi- 
ble, throw off the horrid feeling that beset me. 
Casting my eyes upon the scaffold, I recognised 
too clearly in the disordered mien oi the prisoner 
the well known features of the disinherited ! I 
was thunderstruck at this discovery, and hasten- 
ed home, without knowing whither I went or 
what had happened to me; and scancely had I 
recovered from the dismay into which I was 
plunged, when I received a letter from my wife, 
informing me that our daughter had been seized 
with a malignant fever and now lay at the point 
of death, and that symptoms of the same disease 
had become visible upon our son. In ordinary 
circumstances such news would have extremely 
terrified me, but at this moment they cnished 
and overwhelmed me completely. It seemed as 
if the unhappy fate of the robber and the danger 
of my children stood in sad connexion ; an idea 
that had more than once flitted dimly across my 
mind, now stood horribly plain before me. Thou 
art the cause, said I to myself, thou art the fatal 
cause of his crime and his uiftimely death ; thou 
mightest have spared of thy riches to save this 
unfortunate man, bnt thou did'st never speak 
one word for him^ nor endeavour to reconcile 
him to his uncle : now, when despair has driven 
him from his native land, he suffers for a crime 
to which his poverty impelled him— that poverty 
which thou mightest have relieved ; for thy in- 
difference to his misfortune thou dost pay a dou- 
ble penance. 

^ I seemed to tread on thorns till I was on 
board the vessel, and there the image of my 
children was before my eyes. Pe^aps their 
pure spirits, already loosed from their earthly ha- 
bitation, were hovering around me, while I was 
driving about upon the open sea,aUnostdistract- 
ed with anxiety and fear. No sooner had I dis- 
embarked than I hastened to my country house. 
It was a stariess and cloudy night, and I saw 
from a distance one part of the house brilliantly 
illuminated, and in the other an occasional light 
moving to and fro. *^ Ah exclaimed I, they 
have expected my coming, and love has prompt- 
ed this display; soon shall l£oid my dflurlings in 
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mj anil8,«od fin^ my gloomy antioipttioM.** 
Altiiotigfa the carriage moved rery fast, it seemod 
to me to stand stilL At leogth we arriTed* I 
ileir up stain. Nobody met me. I hastily thretr 
open the illamined saloon, and saw my wife— in 
ker coffin! I knew no more for many day»-*a 
delirium had come upon me~I raged like a 
madman, till nature exhausted, sunk under the 
stroke, and I again breathed the air of hope. 
But I bad not yet emptied the cup of my suffer- 
iogi. From that time my house, which had been 
the dwelling of joy and contentment, seemed to 
me a& open grare that bad swallowed my be- 
lored. Wherever I bent my steps, whererer I 
turned my eyes, I saw nought but the traces of 
departed joys, orer which I beared many a rain 
sigh, and shed rirers of unarailiog tears. But 
eren this melancholy pleasure was denied me — 
the dreadful figure of Olirier haunted me con- 
tinoally. Sleeping or waking, it was sail the 
same. How often did 1 leap trembling from my 
bed, the c<^ sweat pouring from erery limb, 
when I thought I saw him strangling my children, 
or throwing them into the flames of my house, 
while he struggled with me, and demanded, in a 
roiceof thunder, justice and restitution. Eren 
then I could hare been happy, had the roice of 
Conscience acquitted me. I could not reproach 
myself with acquiring the will of my friend in an 
unlawful manner, but I had done nothing to mi- 
tigate the severity of a resolution which 1 knew 
he had formed, nor had I sought in any manner 
to compensate those whom I had supplanted. 
This omission tormented me, and I laid to myself 
the guilt of Olirier and his death. It was in rain 
that I combatted against this thought, it always 
returned again, and if driven away by day, it re^ 
eoiledwith fearful violence to break theslum- 



bmoftheBigbt^ I MoolUoted tka* Oy?i«r kid 
a mtw^ This idea fell upon my heart witbnevr 
force, while it spread a weak glissmerioi ot 
consdation there* ' GM be praised/ 1 exelaioi- 
ed— ' I will yet save her^ wherever the nmf be.' 
Locking my seoret intenttoA Within my own 
breast, I hastened to LendoBi and, with VMpeal»- 
able paiiiS) gained some slight usteUigenoe of the 
person I was seeking, whioh^ bowev^^ ooald 
serve to cheer roe but little^ for she had gone te 
America. Thither I followed h«r« InNewTerk 
it was my fortune to light upon some traoet ef 
her path. Iheardof her poverty and her otibm} 
«aiid there too, did I hear her kMostrse ring ia my 
ears, as she died a vieAim to vice engendered by 
despair. I returned home mere diieooMdate 
ihm ever } worn down wilK 4k» ttmaj jeui^fl 
I had undertaken, and the many daBgen aai 
sorrows 1 had experienced* My strength de> 
eayed, and I became the helpless orea tnr e ye« 
behold me: this hMSe that once resovoded enly 
to songs of Joy, is now a desert, Whose silence ii 
broken only by my anguished oemplainingt; my 
riches are hateful to me, and my mdy hope is cea- 
tred upon death, which will lelease me from my 
suflerings, and lead me back to the aTB:i| of lAf 
wife and my beloved ehildr«i« I thank Gei 
that my hour is near at hand» that I can leek 
forward to the joys of heaven, and the ealm fell 
of the silent grave." 

Thus may the narrow add dark tooib hafi a 
closer hold upon the desires of man, this the 
most brilliant palace i so little happmess ean eoi* 
temal good confer, if onaooompanied by thai 
bluest good, that internal bwHtnillity, that peace 
with ourselres, ariring frotb the iM aa my ef a 
dear oonScieDOe< 



MADAMJB DE STAEI^ AND HER FATHER. 



Ths following is given by Madame Junot as 
an extract from a MS. narrative of the mode of 
life of Necker and Madame de Stael, at Coppet, 
at the early period of the Empire : 

The tall majestic figure of Madame Necker 
intervened like a marble statue between M. 
Necker and his daughter. Thus, as long as 
Madame Necker lived, there was an appearance 
of restraint, and want of harmony in the family 
circle. On the death of his wife, M. Necker 
urged his daughter to come and reside at Cop- 
pet; and he devoted all his attention— I had 
almost said all his gallantry— to render his home 
agreeable to Madame de StaeL 

The interior of Coppet presented an aspect 
of dullness and formality. It had seldom any 
appearance of bustle or gaiety. To me its great 
attraction consisted in the prodigious union of' 
talent caused by the presence of M. Necker, 
Madame de Stael, and M. Benjamin Constant, 
who then lived at Coppet. 



The inmates assembled together at break- 
fast, whkh always consisted of cofibc, in Madame 
de Stael's chamber. This meal wai often pro- 
longed for two hours; for we had Doaooner sat 
down than Madame de Stael would start a qoet* 
tion, more frequently relating to lilCratorC ef 
philosophy than politics. Tfaiashedido«tofd«- 
Ucacy to the feelings of her father, Whesa eaiMT 
in the fidd of politics had oorae to so unfortunate 
a dose. But let the subject be ailat it migkt, il 
was sure to be discttssed with inoooeetrafale to- 
tility of imagination and depth of thought. Im ^ 
sbart, it was an intellectual banquet, at wlbdi aU " 
that the hmAan mind ooold ooBoeive or <3reatc 
was abundantly serred up. In these litenory^ 
phik)s<$phical disputes, Madame dr Stael had a 
decided superiority over her father in qaickaeM 
of perception, readiness of expresnon, and elo- 
quence. But whenever she was aboat to tean 
the palm of victory, she always appeared 
strained by a feeling of filial res|»tot Attffeir* 
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iolol iha m dfli w kid obtaiiwd, riie would 
witk adnunble dexterity and grace commit ber- 
sdf in an eiTor» for tba pupose of resigning to 
her antagonist the glory of the victory. Bot that 
antagonist was her father; and he was the only 
person to wbem she erer conceded sncfa an ad- 
vantage. 

^ After breakfast, the party separated until 
dinner, which was constantly aoooaspanied by 
disputes between M. If ecker and sereral deaf 
and ill-tempered maitres-d'hotel, the remnants of 
a system which M. Necker himself had oyer- 
thrown, and who in their embroidered coats had 
fbllowed his fortunes to Coppet. The afternoon 
was deroted to study natik seres o'clock, when 
whist was commenced. This Vas always a 
stormy game : M. Neck^ and his daughter in- 
yariably quarrelled, lost their tempers, and left 
the table with the determination of never again 
playing together* But in ^tte of this, the game 
was daily resumed. The rest of the evening was 
passed in agreeable conversation. 

With the exception of a few excurnons, Ma- 
dame de Stael in this manner spent eight years 
of her life; alteraately devoting herself to the 
society of her father and the education of her 
childrai. At this period, too, she wrote what 
may be termed her works of the second-rate 
class— viz: On the Influence of the Passions; 
On Literature; and lastly, Delphine. 

After the death of M. Necker, in 1804,* 
Madame de Stael, finding herself relieved from 
all restraint, and the mistress of a splendid for- 
tune, aspired to figure upon the stage of politics* 
To this she was uiiged by a vivid recollection of 
the commencement of the revolution, the date of 
her first acquaintance with the worid, and her 
early success. She was enticed to enter this 
arena by the desire of exercising the power 
which she regarded as an attribute of her supe- 
rior genius. 

*^ But this love of authority took possession of 
her at a fatal moment, viz. at a time when all the 
efibrts of an heroulean government were exerted 
to free society from the action of individual in- 
fluence, and to concentrate all power in itself. 
Thus a contest ensued between the individual 
influence which Madame de Stael Wished to ex- 
ercise, and the resistance which was opposed by 
the government of the empire. Tb^ contest 
lasted eight years, at the expiration of which 
time Madame de Stael withdrew from this c<m- 
ilict between a stupendous mml power and a 
physical power stro nger than had ever before 
existed. 

^' During this period Madame de Stael pub- 
lished Corinne, and her great work on Ger- 
many; the materials for the latter she collected 
in journeys undertaken to escape from the 
imperial autiiority, and to sympathise with the 
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* victims of flMt tvflmityi^ had bM wound- 
ed, but permitted to survive. The idea of his 
work was suggested by the labours she under- 
took, and executed— conjointly with M. Schlegel 
—to explore the literary world of Genttany; ^ 
world which was then new, and entirdy unac- 
quainted with the ideas, traditions, and even 
the rules which were the pride of French lite- 
rature. 

Madame de Stael felt the necessity of eman- 
cipating herself from these ideas, traditions, and 
rules ; she was endowed with a gieBuine poetic 
feeling, a horror of bad taste, and a power of 
charming by the harmony of language, which 
gave rise to frequent controversies between her 
and M. Schlegel, who, as it may be observed 
from his lectures, did not allow himself to be fhs- 
cinated by Racine's harmonious versification. 
It was only necessary for Madame de Stael to 
recite some passages of Racine, to stir up one of 
those disputes whence emanated a thousand ideas 
as novel as profound, on the mysteries of our 
moral nature. 

One of Madame de Stael's favourite amuse- 
ments, at this timoj consisted in dramatie repre- 
sentation. Her fine voice and energetic gestures 
gave her a great advantage in the performance 
of tragedy. In these representations she was as- 
sisted by Count Elzear de Saban, M. Charles de 
Labedovere and Don Pedro de Souza, now Mar- 
quis de Pahnella. Her style of acting belonged 
to the school which had preceded Talma: for, 
in spite of her admiratioii of that tragedian, she 
was not his disciple. Madame de Stael attached 
no great value to her talent for dramatic per- 
formance. It is curious that she excelled in the 
representation of toubreUes. 

The Count de Sahran, wrote pieces for these 
private theatricals, and Madame de Stael herself 
wrote "^5«r, la ShsnanUte'* and two other pieces, 
which were subsequently printed and much ad- 
mired. At these performances at Coppet, the 
audience consisted of Madame de Stael's ac- 
quaintance in the neighbourhood, and, veiy fre- 
quently, friends who came from a considerable 
distance to see her. Among these friends I must 
mention Prince William of Prussia, Baron de 
Voght, Bonstettin, the poet Verner, M. de Mont- 
morency (who every year made a pilgrimage to 
theVal-Sainte and Coppet) and Madame deRe- 
camier, who joined to exquisite beauty, a fund of 
talent and amiability which were duly apprecia- 
ted by Madame de StaeL 

As long as Madame de Stael could assemble 
around her this circle of friends, existeaoce was 
endurable to her, even in exile. But when, be- 
neath her hospitable roof, and on one and the 
same day, sentence of exile was pronounced upon 
Madame de Recamier and M. de Montmorency, 
thedistress of her feelings overcame her fortitude. 
Her extreme horror of solitude, and the mortifi- 
cation of believing herself the immediate cause 
of thm condemnation of her friends, determined 
her to leave France until happier days, and to 
seek elsewhere the liberty which Franoe dsBiei 
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A SPAimH BOKAVOS, 4m. 



▲ gPAHIlH BOKAXtm 

[JMtelW Am Lm§ Omtrru CMim U OrtM^] 

Bboom, oupraMed, dtokMrtea'd, 11111, 
ThM 10 Ui« Uat. Um Infldd 
Ibofbt for lilt feiili m4 llrwld«. 
Nor bMoly flrd, nor uoiely died. 
Or«Mda 11111 the ereteeot i»wii*d. 
There Min the Motlem Mt eniliMii*d; 
TbMgli to V^a*i fertile vmle, 
Tke CbrlatUn standtrd wooed the gale. 

Treoebee end Pmlleadee •unround 
The MCied city*!* ovunoet bound; 
Within are tent>ndom*d with gold, 
And the rich purple*> brolder*d Ibid. 
There Dukee, end Counts, md CapUfan etaid. 
The dauntleee guarde of F^dinaad, 
- Well tried In nuny a bloody Aeld, 
Ere the dark Moor had learo*d to yields 
Anembled with the early dawn- 
When lo! on prancing charger borne, 
A Moeim wanlor If aeen— 
tale tun tele of eootly green. 
Hie bonaei ofibe eamngty hue, 
Match*d with th* em'rald crescent too, 
Whoee clusp hif waving plume confln*d 
Fann'd by each ^nlTC breath of wind. 
A eearf was o*er his shoulder tied, 
A token from hie pronile*d brMe, 
His gUUed dirk, and trusty blade, 
By iyrian artisans were made^ 
Bis left arm bears a polished shield. 
No boyish strength Its weight could wMd; 
Bis right a steeled spear supportt, 
Arottbd whose point the sn n beam sports. 
. His Arab horse, so gay and bold. 
Is all adom*d with silk and gold. 
And champs a bit, with jewels set, 
Thst might have grsced a coronet. 

Boon as the Chrleilan camp he galn*d, 
The Infidel his war-horse reln*d ; 
And thus he spake—** What Cavalier 
Will meet Ossul In combat herel— 
Come, Count of Cabra, eehool*d In war, 
Or thou Oonsalve, famed afkr !— 
Or, If thy vassals quake with fear 
And dread the fury of my spear. 
Come thou— their monarch—Ferdinand ! 
Boon sbalt thou know if Oasurs baud 
E'er trembled when the Ibe was nigh.*'— 
Thus epake the Moor exuliingly. 
Then many a brow was bene in ire, 
And many an eye flash'd deadly fire. 
** Mine be the part**— each cried—** to quell 
This proud, presumptnnus infidel.** 
Toung Garcilaso,t *mongst the reet. 
Besought King FerdiDand*8 behest; 
But vainly sought— the monarch smird<— 
** What! trust my honour to a chiki !** 
The redden*d brow, the angry tear, 
Were Garcilaso*s mute reply. 
Be leaves the presence secretly- 
Then soon was seen upon the plain, 
Urging his steed with spur and rein, 
A youthftil knight ; the shield he weara 
The Christian*s sacred emblem bears ; 
Beneath bis stem device is seen, 
** I fight for this and for my Queen.** 
Hto pollsh*d helm and corslet bright. 
And steel clad charger's step eo light, 
Maria ! *twas a goodly sight. 

The city ef Santa Fe. 
t The celebrated Garellaso de la Vega, who derived his 
title ftom the Vega of Grenada where the exploit here re* 
eounted was achieved. 



Bat wbea Ike Moor the youth espied. 
He curPd his lip, and proudly cried, 
** Go back, vain boy ; and 6asul*s spear 
Will find some worthier victim here!** 
The Christian's lailce is In the rest. 
The spur his chatger*s flank hath prest— 
Fierce was the shock that cheek*d hie eouae— 
Gasal falls lifplees from his horse- 
Bis heart*s blood dyed the grassy plain; 
Hfai eye, that ne*er sliali beam sgain 
Its vengeance on Grenada's Ibes, 
No mora Us wonted brightness know^ 
Tet still that face, though ghastly pale. 
Bespoke a soul that could not quail ; 
And still that haughty, scomlbl soeei; 
Fis'd by the hand of death, was there. 



THBS RAINBOW* 

Tin evening was i^lorlous, and light through the treea 
Pished in sunshine the raln*dtope,<he birds and the breoe; 
The landscape outstretching. In tovt linees lay. 
On the lap of the year in the beanty of May. 
For the bright queen of spring, as she passed down the 
vale. 

Left her rebe on the trees, and her breath on the gale; 
And tlie emile of her promise gave Joy to the hotna. 
And fkesh In her footsteps sprang herbage and flowers 
The skiei like a bsnner in sunset unrolled. 
O'er the west threw their splendour of asure and gold. 
But one cloud at a distance, roee dense, and increased, 
TQI iu margin of bisck touch*d the zenith end easL 
We gaxed on these scenee whUe around ue they gkmed. 
When a vision sppeercd on the cloud; 
*Twas not like the sun, as at mid-day we view. 
Nor the moon, that rolls lightly, through starlight and bhm. 
Like a spirit It eanie on the van of a storm. 
And the eye and the heart hsiled its beauilfWI form; 
For It looked not severe, like an angel of wrath. 
But iu gannentt of brightness Illumed iu dark path. 
In the hour of lis grandeur sublimely It stood, 
0*er the river, the village, the field and the wood ; 
And river, field, village, and woodland grew bright. 
As nnconscloos they gave and aflbrded delight. 
*Twas the bow of Omnipotence, bent In Bis hand. 
Whose grasp at creation the universe spann*d; 
*Twas the preeence of God In a symbol sublime. 
Bis vow from the flood to the exile of time; 
Not dreadfW, as when In a whirlwind be pleads. 
When storms are his chariot and lightning his steeds: 
The Mack ckMids of vengeance his banner uofUrl'd, 
And thunders h is voice to a guilt-sukkea world ; 
in the breath of hli presence when thousands expire. 
And seas boll wlih fury, and rocks burn with fire, 
And the sword, and the plague-spot, with death strew the 
plain. 

And the vulturee and wolves are the graves of the ataia. 

Not such was that Rainbow— that beautiful one ! 

Whoee arch was refVactlon, its key-stone— the sun ; 

A pavilion it seemed, with a deity graced. 

And Justice and mercy met there and embraced. 

Awhile, and It sweetly bent over the gloom, 

Like love o'er a death*couch, or hope o'er the tomb ; 

Then left the dark scene, wlietice It slowly retired. 

As love had Just vanlsh'd, or hope had eipired. 

I gaxed not f lone on that source of my song ; 

To all who beheld It, these verses belong: 

Iu preeence to all was the path of the Lord; 

Each ftill heart expanded, grew warm, and adored. 

Like a visit— the converse of friends— or a day. 

That bow from my sight passed forever away ; 

Like that visit, that converse, that day to my heart, 

That bow from remembrance c%n never depart. 

'TIS a picture in memory, distinctly defined 

WUh the strong and Imperishing colours of mind; 

A part of my being, beyond my control. 

Beheld on tkat cloud, and uanacribed on my soul. 
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Originl. 

TROTBIiE. 

PA8SAG1BS FROM TfljD BIART OF A RBOIiVSB* 



4 

*' What le tbe wont of woes tbat wait on age 1 
What itamiM the wrinkle deeper on the brow 1 
To view each lov*d one blotted flrom life's page. 
To be alone on earth, as I am now!— 
Before the Chastener hambly let me bow 
0*er hearts divided, and o*er hopes desOoy'd."— Childi Haiol». 



NoTHiNO 18 more true than theu hackneyed 
saying, " rien sans peine," except, perhaps, its 
opposite, so often ejaculated in vexation of spirit, 
** le jeu ne vaut pas la chandelle." No age, no 
sex, no condition is, or ever can be, exempt 
from its own peculiar "troubles," whether of 
greater or lesser magnitude. — The infant whose 
feeble hand drops the slippery coral with which 
be was about to solace his swollen and aching 
gums, or who is suddenly prevented from strain- 
ing his eyes after the beloved candle, screams in 
an agony of pain and disappointment, and— this 
is his Jirsi trouble. The urchin who vainly covets 
his sister's hoarded sweetmeats— having taken his 
own amount in full immediately on receipt — 
weeps in a solitary comer, and acts the much 
injured misanthrope, until his attention is attract- 
ed to some new pleasure or— trouhle. The 
school-girl and the college soph, in their differ- 
ent eager pursuits — their toils, their rivalries, 
their petty cares and anxieties— merely anticipate 
the mature troubles, the reai sorrows of the man 
and woman — ^who, in their turn, after having 
gained every thing that once seemed most desi- 
rable, and been satiated with all the enjoyments 
of life, not unfrequently turn from all with dis- 
gust, exclaiming, in bitterness of spirit, "this, 
also, is vanity !"— while on the old and lime- 
honoured, who have navigated the light bark of 
existence through a long and brilliant day, the 
fearful night of eternity too often closes in storms 
and darkness, as, horror-stricken and despairing, 
they are wrecked at last amid " a sea of trou- 
bles." 

It is allowed that no age, or sex, or rank, can 
be exonerated from this sad heritage of fallen 
humanity, Qeither is there climate or nation on 
the habitable globe where all are happy; and, if 
the assertion of the Greek moralist be true, 
•* the majority are evil," the result must be ob- 
Tious that the greater part of mankind are mise- 
rable—but this hypothesis I cannot stop to ex- 
aaune now. 

The Englishman stalking apart in moody ab- 
straction, with the ctd bono of misanthropy often 
on his lip, and ever in his heart, denounces every 
thing as a " borcy' curses his climate as the cause 
of his spleen, and waits gloomily for his own 
proper month of November, when he may hang 
or drown himself secundtm ariem, with all due 
rtgard to time and place. His more mercurial 
neighbour in France strives to kick trouble out 
4 



by the heels, and is always taking an infinitude 
de la peine to keep himself and every body ek9 
from being enmtye jusqu* a la mort. The Ger- 
man, enveloped in pride and smoke, pu& his 
meerschaum in defiance of the evil " spirits of 
black, white and grey," which the occult sciendes 
of the " scholars" would oo^jure aroond him ; or, 
yielding to the peculiar taste of his country, fiw- 
gets the cares of every day life, while wrapt in 
the sublime music of the great masters of the 
lyre. 

In Ireland "sure Paddy has throubles, an' 
plinty on *em, jist ;"— every mother's son is 6o- 
ther'd to death wid the bogs, and the tithes, and 
the woman, and the pigs, and the lack of money, 
and the overstock of childer, och ! — ^while the 
bonnie Scot has his trials, also,8air, sair to abides 
but he is blithe, and winna lang "claw the 
elbow" fra' troublesome thought, for h6 canna 
be Joshed, 

" Yon have often asked me to relate some of the 
circumstances of my past life, and I will give 
you a " plain, unvarnished," sketch of the whole, 
in order to introduce a simple' narrative, which 
effected my reformation, if I may so express it. 
I am aware the story has not much to recommend 
it on the score of novel incident ; it has little va- 
riety, less of the marvellous, and nothing, per- 
haps, of interest, except that its broa4 outline js 
literally true : twelve years ago, I should proba* 
bly have passed it over myself, as a " stupid tale,** 
but I am not what I u«i#— twelve years of sor- 
rowful vicissitudes have altered the tone of my 
feelings, and, I trust, improved them; for at 
times, when speculating in silence on the cause 
of my many trials, I find it in my own character: 
for I remember all the faults of that character^ 
and I feel its amendment. Under the harsh les- 
sons of adversity, you have found me utterly 
changed; sobered and saddened, it is truo|but 
certainly a wiser— perhaps a better being. 

" I was the youngest daughter of a large and 
flourishing family. Health, affluence, kind pa- 
rents, and numerous friends, seemed to offer 
every means of happiness, and we revelled in 
careless security till death appeared in our fa- 
mily circle, and, in one month, robbed us of three 
of its beloved members. My mother fell under 
the terrible blow, and never recovered either 
health or spirits. My father's afiairs became 
embarrassed in consequences of heavy losses > 
and, overwhelmed with disappointment and mor- 
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tificatioD , he sunk into the graye before her. My 
•isters, who were jmt entering the sweet period 
of eariy womanhood, uDused to the smallest 
abridgment in our luxurious and expensive 
mode of life, fell into rapid consumptions, and 
successively followed their mother to the tomb. 
None now remained htt myself and a younger 
brother. Mr. Alville, a step-brother of my father, 
kindly took us from our desolate house, and re* 
ceived us in his own, where we were treated by 
his amiable wife as her own children, while he 
collected the remains of our property, and dis- 
posed of it in the best manner for our use. Time 
at length healed my deep heart-wounds, and 
again 1 was cheerful, and comparatively happy* 
In watching over and instructing my inifant 
brother, in striving to recall the remembrance of 
our parents to his young mind, or in tracing the 
features of** the lost and lovely" in his own, I yet 
enjoyed a degree of exquisite pleasure— but the 
measure of my early trouble was not yet full : he 
too, was taken from me, and, in the anguish of 
one that sorrowed without hope, and in the rav- 
ings of an unsubdued heart, I grovelled upon the 
earth, and prayed aloud for death. During the 
long delirium and severe illness which followed, 
I was most carefully nursed and attended by my 
aunt, and under her care, through a merciful 
Providence, my recovery was slow, but perfect. 

I returned once more to niy former ursuits 
and occupations; my education had been well 
cared for by my friendly aunt, and under her 
auspices, at a proper age I was introduced into 
what is called the world. Mrs. Alville was a 
woman of fashion, and loved gaiety, and, though 
my.subdued spirits had none of the elasticity of 
my young companions, who had never known 
sorrow, yet, not willing to seem perverse, I ac- 
companied ber to many scenes of amusement. 
Many suitors appeared as candidates for my fa- 
vour—for my glass told me my face and figure 
were good — and my fortune, under good ma- 
nagement, had considerably accumulated, be- 
sides my expectations from Mr. Alville, who had 
no children. I was long in making a choioe, but 
Frederick Seflod at length succeeded in winning 
my affections, and, with the full consent of my 
kind protectors, I became his wife. I was happy 
then — far happier than I deserved. In the society 
and idolizing affection of my husband, and the 
contemplation of his delightful character and 
attaching qualities, I deemed nought could be 
added to my felicity, until the birth of a son 
made me sensible Hiat the rose leaf had yet been 
wanting to crown my cup of joy. Yet I shud- 
dered at remembering the fate of all my family, 
cut off, all of them, in the bright morning of their 
existence; I remembered how my heart-strings 
had been severed, one by one, and I said, I dare 
not love this child— 1 will not — for I am a doom- 
ed being. But the rash determination was soon 
set at nought by the sweet looks and fast expand- 
ing intellect of my boy; he was lovely as an open*- 
%g bud— the pride and joy of his father— the 
acknowledged heir of .his god-parents— admired 
•nd caressed by every ono-wai I, could I be 



indifferent? Oh no!— my heart yielded itself 
gradually, but entirely, to the overflow of sweet 
emotions, and the full tide of a mother's lore, the 
strongest tie in nature, was poured upon my 
child. 

** Can I go on?. Have I pen of iron and a 
heart of stone to tell the rest— to describe the 
scene which yet bums in characters of fire on 
my brain ?— the sportive walk, beside the little 
stream in the orchard— the laughing face bent 
over the mimic ship, to aid its progress by the 
sweet breath from his lips— the treacherous, slip- 
pery grasfr— the sudden plunge— the shriek 

the helpless mother's long, death-like, swoo n 
No— it cannot be told. 

n m * * ♦ 

** ' Come, my dear Marion,' said my beloved 
Frederick, * the carriage has been waiting m 
long time ; pray drink one cup of chocolate far 
my sake, and let me wrap your shawl round you s 
the morning is so lovely, and tHe horses so fresh, 

we shall easily reach K before night, and 

allow ourselves time for a pleasant walk in that 
pretty village.' 

' Is there a church-yard in it ?' I enquired, 
in an under tone ; — ^my heart instantly reproach- 
ed me with cruelty, in thus lacerating the feel- 
ings of my fellow-sufferer, for I saw that be couid 
not reply, as he busied himself in arranging Ihe 
folds of my travelling cloak to protect me from 
the keen autumnal air. e had now been seve- 
ral days on a journey I had been induced to un* 
dertake through the western states, in compli- 
ance with the entreaties of my husband and 
friends, who h^ped that change of scene might 
divert my thoughts, for a while, at least, from 
their dreary channel, and eventually restore 
tranquillity to my mind. 1 have reason to bless 
their endeavours ; the humble lesson I am about 
to relate, has had the effect their kindness antici- 
pated, and I no longer murmur at the decrees of 
heaven. 

" The day proved so fine, that we rode on se- 
veral miles beyond K— , when Frederick, fear- 
ing I should be overpowered by fatigue, bade 
the coachman stop at the first house, and inquire 
for the nearest inn ; but we were now in a wild 
and unfrequented part of the country, and the 
day was nearly dosing when we reached a small 
hamlet, or cluster of poor looking log houses. As 
1 was much exhausted, my husband immediately 
alighted to ascertain if it were possible to accom- 
modate me with a resting-place for the night in 
any of them; but, though the inhabitants eU 
seemed on hospitable thoughts intent," tbe 
swarms of noisy and ragged children, the cloee* 
ness of the little cabins, and the general appeer* 
ance of discomfort among them aU, induced him 
to inquire if there were any other house withia ■ 
a short distance, which could afford his invmUd 
wife a quiet room. 

" * Yes, indeed,* promptly replied a stout red* 
armed woman, giving her white-headed boy « 
thump at the same time, to make him ' git oat o' 
the way. < Tes, I guess I do; a neat, decent^ 
quiet place enough; vrhero tber' aint faoh % 
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tribe o' children pla^*io' about: I say, Bill, 
lia'nt you got notb'u to do, but be staDuin* starin' 
like a wild goose?— go 'long and show the gen- 
tleman the way to widder Lorimer's;— but stop, 
I don't know as that '11 do, neither, 'case the 
coach can't go there, no how, and we're not 

much of a stable here in W ,* (naming the 

lown where this colloquy was taking place,) 

* tho' may be Joe Norton and my old man'— a 
rosy-looking bumpkin of about twenty-five— 

* could fix up a shed, that might do for the night 
Your ffum'— a Yankee peasant "nerer calls any 
body a senrant— * your man could sleep in my 
litUe Jim's bed; Jim 'ad a nation sight ruther 
lay 'long o' the keow, any time, than in his own 
cot' 

** A log house, hardly perceptible except by 
its curling smoke, was now pointed out, across 
the next field, and as it was utterly unapproach- 
able by a carriage of any sort, it was soon settled 
that, • if the sickly lady, poor soul I could walk 
through the field by the sheep-path, she would 
find a clean bed and kind welcome, at the old 
widow's, who, bowerer, had little else to offer.* 
At this last obserration, several private signals 
passed among the honest countrywomen, who 
had collected round the speaker, the result of 
which appeared in a basket filled with bread, a 
large lump of fresh butter, and a new-made 
cheese, which was entrusted to the care of ano- 
ther ragged urchin, who ran by the side of Bill, 
the latter parading before us in all the dignity of 
m?ant-courier, carrying, at the sametime,alu'ge 
pitcher of cream, all evidently intended to eke 
out the old widow's scanty stores. Revived by 
the sweet fragrance of the air, and my spirits 
tranquillized by the soft twilight, I moved sk>wly 
through the fields, supported by the kindest arm, 
and watched by the most affectionate eye, that 
ever soothed and comforted the weary. A small 
garden, neatly enclosed, appeared on one side of 
the cottage, and on the other, a fine old tree 
spread its branches in bold relief against the ho- 
rizon, while a beautiAil boy stretched beneath its 
broad shadow, sharing his supper with a pam- 
pered tabby cat, completed the picture. At our 
approach he started up, and, seizing the animal, 
rushed into the house, exclaiming, * Oh, mammy ! 
Bill Jones is bringing some quality here to see 
you, and may be they want to buy Tab— but 
don't, don't mammy let her—' be sokT, he was 
going to add, but a burst of tears drowned the 
petition, ancL hugging the cat in his arms, he re- 
treated into ue inner apartment 

** The old woman now appearing at the door, 
greeted us very courteously, and invited us to 
•nter; then, looking at me through her speo- 
taoles, my pale face seemed an immediate pass- 
port to her heart, for, after assisting roe to a seat 
in an old, but very easy, arm-chair, and learning 
my weak state of health, she insisted that my 
husband should remain also at her cottage; add- 
ing, with a faint smile, < I have often slept sound- 
ly in that arm-chair, and, if the gentleman can 
■leep in his cloak, in my only spare room, he 
jmd have im wiety on my account, and Philip 



can easily make a piUow of his cat before the 
fire.' Having reoeiTed the gifts of her good 
neighbours with gentle acknowledgments of their 
liberality, she called little Philip from his hiding* 
place, and having full assurance that no harm 
should happen to hia favourite, he proceeded 
with joyous alacrity tAssist his grandmother ia 
prepaimtmns for supper. Fresh eggs, honey, and 
a fish, just caught by little Philip in a stream hard 
by, being added to the kind villager's provisions, 
were soon arranged with a most appetizing neat- 
ness, and— as I always carried some tea in my 
travelling bag— I was glad of the excuse to preu 
its acceptance on the widow, knowing the diffi- 
culty of procuring this truly feminine comfort in 
a place so remote from cities. After partaking 
the hospitable meal, which we insisted the bash- 
ful Philip should join, I requested to retire to 
rest, and taking down a small silver lamp, our 
hostess preceded me to the next apartment. 

The appearance of the room drew from mo 
an involuntary exclamation of surprise, as it 
was not only plastered and finished throughout, 
but furnished with a degree of taste, not always 
perceptible in the abodes of wealth. A bed of 
white linen was shaded by curtains fastened by 
knots of green ribbon; a few white chairs, paint- 
ed with sihall green leaves, with a bureau, &c. to 
match, filled, without crowding, the room ; the 
floor was covered with what had l>een a very 
rich carpet; a green gauze veil was drawn 
gracefully over the plain looking-glass^ tad 
adorned with branches of ever-green, while two 
vases of very delicate china were filled with artf- 
Jieial flowers ; but what most attracted my atten- 
tion were several fine oil-paintings, whici hung 
round tho walls, and a guitar which lay on tho 
bureau. The old woman, noticing my expres- 
sion of surprise, calmly observed, * The trifling 
comforts of this little room are not common, 
madam, in this new part cf theworid; indeed, 
they seem luxuries in a wilderness like this, and,' 
weaned as I am, or ought to be, from things of 
this world, when I look at these simple articlesi 
and remember whose hand once arranged them, 
I feel they are too dear, even to me 1 1 have con- 
trived, amid all my sad reverses, to preserve 
these few mementos of former days :— this was 

the furniture of ray daughter's room at M 

continued the lone woman, in a smothered voice, 
* and I have a sad pleasure in keeping it neat and 
orderly, as she liked to see it' 

< These are her paintings, I presume,* said I, 
glancing generally at the pictures, which I had 
not yet examined. 

* Tes, madam, the water-colours are her 
work ; the oil-paintings were some of the amuse- 
ments of my own happier hours.' 
•* * Yours!' 

«<«'Ses, madam; tfaougli it seems incredible 
that an old woman, whose sight, dimmed by age 
and tears, can hardly scan the book of God, 
should once have revelled with the eye of an ar- 
tist upon the fairy scenery which is now trans- 
ferred to that canvas;— perhaps these vievrs are 
famOiar to you.' ^.^.^.^^ GoOglc 
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* Wobderful !' said I, in uDreitrained admira- 
tion of the bold and beautiful landscapes, where 
truth and harmony so gracefully blended, that, 
eren to my not unpractised eye, they seemed 
productions of a great master. * Wonderfiil !— 
you must have studied at ^^me. ' The same wan 
smile flitted oyer her iwdtfior a moment as she 
answered: ' No, lady, I was never in Rome, but 
Roman artists, you Imow, sometimes stray into 
other countries. I hare no wish,* added she, * to 
excite curiosity you are too polite to express, 
therefore, if it wiU give you any pleasure to listoi 
to my simple account of myself, I will gladly 
^gratify you to-morrow.* 

** * To-morrow !— oh, why not now,* 1 eagerly 
exclaimed : * Sit down, my kind hostess, I pray 
yo)|i and tell me how you came to be in a situa- 
tion for which you are evidently so unfit.' 

" ' No, not to-night,* said she, gently resisting 
my entreaties. < I am too good a physician to 
allow my patients to be in the slightest degree 
excited before going to rest I will bring you a 
composing draught, and hope to find you better 
in the iBDoming.' 

She went out, and, returning speedily with a 
small antique silver cup, full of warm wine whey, 
s^e placed it on a little stand, by my bed-side, 
and, hiddhig me- not disturb mywAt until sum- 
moned in the momiog, kindly bade me good 
night. Frederick soon after entered the room, 
and, after looking with affectionate delight at my 
comfortable accommodations, threw himself In 
his cloak on the carpet, and soon slept the calm 
slumber of the weary. As soon as all was quiet, 
I distinctly heard, through the tl|in partition, the 
old w^ow reading a part of the episcopal liturgy, 
in which she was joined by the responses of little 
Philip, whose clear young voice contrasted finely 
with the solemn tones of his aged protectress : 
then followed her emphatic blessing upon the 
child, and fiien a long, low murmur, not one 
word of which caught my ear, but which, I doubt 
not, was heard in heaven. 

Notwithstanding the good dame's prdiibitioii, 
I rose early the next morning from a bed, whose 
snowy linen might have rivalled the gowan* 
scented sheets of Ailie Dinmont, and drawing 
aside a clear muslin curtain from the window- 
beneath which a canary bird was joining his 
matin-song to the native warblers, so abundant 
in the western States^! opened the window to 
inhale the dewy fragrance of the flowers which 
bloomed in the little garden below, and to bid 
good morning to little Philip, who— even at that 
early hour— was already digging in the adjoining 
potatoe-field. Having awakened Frederick, we 
hastened to join our hostess, who received us with 
kind inquiries for my health, at the same time 
carefully closing the open. window, through 
which an autumnal sun streamed brightly, while 
a cheerful fire on the hearth tempered the chill- 
ness peculiar to that season. On the small table 
was spread a napkin of the finest damask, and a 
tea-equipage of French china was covered by 
another, of the same material. On observing 
Uiese preparations, I ventured to express a fear 



that our kind entertainer was taking unneces- 
sary trouble: the same peculiar smile gleamed 
on the widow*s faded lip, as she replied, ' this is 
a holiday, you know, and there cannot be many 
more for me in this life; sufier me, then, to dis- 
play all my gala finery, and do not disappoint the 
poor ghost of departed vanity.* 

The breakfast corresponded with our supper 
in neatness and excellence, and after the meal 
was concluded, I expressed so strong a desire to 
remain all day in the cottage, that Frederick 
agreed to ride over to a neighbouring settlementy 
to examine some Indian antiquities, and to return 
for me the next morning. As soon as he bad 
departed, and little Philip gone to a school in the 
village, the widow, having arranged her little 
apartment in its customary neatness, drew her 
spinning-wheel near the window, and requesting 
me to be seated in her arm-chair, began :—* I am 
the more willing, my dear young friend— for so I 
must call you— to communteate to you my simple 
narrative, from having been told, by your amia- 
ble partner, that your bw state of h^th is owing 
to the recent loss of an only child:* a gush of 
bitter tears was my only response. She was 
silent for a few minutes, and then proceeded: 
< doubtless your grief is poignant, and seems, to 
you, intolerable ; but listen to me, and you will 
perceive, and thankfully acknowledge the wide 
difi*erence between the comparative sufferings 
you endure, and the positive calamities which 
have withered up my heart, and dartcened my 
lonely passage to the grave. I have been the 
happy mother of eight children, and nothing now 
remains to me but that helpless boy, so soon to 
be left literally alone in the world ;* I hastily in- 
terrupted her with an assurance— which shall be 
religiously kept— that he should never want a 
friend, and gratefhUy, but mournfully, pressing 
my hand, she went on : * I was the only child of 
an opulent merchant in Liverpool; every care 
was bestowed on my education, and the first 
masters in England procured, at great expense, 
to perfect my accomplishments. My dear pa- 
rents, too vain of the person and acquiftemrats of 
their daughter, looked forward to an alliance far 
above my birth, deeming me capable of adoruDg 
any station : but I was fated to disappoint their 
expectations, for, at the hous^^ a relation, who 
was also largely engaged in mercantile oonoems, 
I oflen met a young American, who insensibly 
won my attention, and ultimately possessed my 
whole heart. I had not resolution to discourage 
his addresses, though I knew they* ould never 
meet the approbation of my parents, for, though 
well-born and educated, and a gentleman in the 
best sense of the word, he was but the youngest 
son of a reduced family in New fingiaad, and 
had accepted the command of a merohant-ship, 

that sailed regularly from B to LiverpooL 

«< < Long my duty struggled with my afleotkm, 
until the conflict was decided by my father's ac- 
cepting for me, in my absence, the splendid oflers 
of a fox-hunting baronet, who had seen me oooe 
on horseback, and sworo that * such a denfish 
fine woman deserved to go hunting, tnd dri^ 
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okreterery day oftorlife.' My idnd, but mift- 
jnd^riog parents, never doabting I should be de- 
lighted to preside at so magnificent an establish- 
ment as that of Sir Thomas Langford^ving in- 
formed me of his proposals, desired me to prepare 
for my nuptials on the foUovrlng week,, and their 
surprise at my tears and entreaties, at length 
drew from me a full confession of my attachment 
to the young aaibr. I will pass over their aston- 
ishment and indignation, my own irresolution 
and wretchedness, with my youthful detestation of 
the wealthy, but vulgar, baronet :— you can ima- 
gine how it all ended; Charles Lorimer's ship 
was to sail the next evening, I married him an 
hour before she weighed anchor, and accompa- 
nied him to America. 

* A faithful servant attended me, and wi& my 
relation, Mrs. Sedley, I left a letter, imploring 
my parents' forgiveness, of which, for a long 
time, no notice was taken. This was the only 
drawback to my happiness, for my husband's 
friends received me very kindly, and, settled in 

one of the beautiful villages near B , I lived 

contented and happy. After the birth of a son, 
I wrote again to my mother, and when Charles's 
ship arrived next at Liverpool, a note awaited 
him from my father, requesting him to make his 
house a home during his stay; the meetSg was 
agitating to all, but my husband had the comfort 
of bringing me, on his return, many a written 
and oral word of love from the dear authors of 
my being, and a profusion of costly gifts for the 
grand child they pined to embrace. The next 
few years of jny life w^rer«cenes of unclouded 
sunshine: My maternal cares and domestic 
duties preventing me from visiting £ngiand, my 
parents came to America and spent two years in 
my house, and departing, promised to come over 
as soon as my father could arrange his afiairs, 
and pass the remainder of their lives with us. 

* Our means seemed to increase as our family 
circle widened; my children were growing around 
me in health and beauty, and my heart glowed 
with gratitude, though not with that humble sense 
of unworthiness, which 1 was soon taught to feel : 
my time of trial was at hand. A terrible epidemic 
broke out in the neighbourhood— one of my sweet 
blossoms was cut dowx^— anothei^wo more in 
one day— an^ now four only of the eight remained; 
at the same time cftme the news of my father's 
insolvency, and my mother's loss of reason ; next, 
my father's suicide! Then, then I cast myseU 
upon the earth, and exclaimed, in utter despair, 
* Was ever ^rrow like unto my sorrow, where- 
with the Lord hath afflicted me!' You think, 
probably, that this was trouble, young lady,' said 
the narrator, after the pause of a few minutes, 
while I still retained the attitude of deep atten- 
tion, * and oh ! I then thought so too— but I may 
not dwell upon my feelings at that time ; let rae 
pass on to my further trials. My spirits never 
recovered their shock, but my duties to my hus- 
band and remaining children were still performed 
with mechanical precisios* We had one daugh- 
ter left; for her we procured every advantage of 
books wa^ instmctioDy and cultivated her talents 



of music and drawing in the beat manner we 
were able ; she was a perfect flower of beauty, 
and we watched over her as the miser guards his 
treasure. Of our three son8,'the eldest, Richard, 
followed his father's profession, and was soon in 
honourable and lucrative employment; the se- 
cond, Edward, we seitf to the university of , 

and, though not a of brilliant inteUect, he 
took his degree as doctor of medicine, and open- 
ed an office in New York.— Let me hasten over 
his melancholy history: For several years he 
struggled with poverty and neglect — unknown 
and unnoticed— shrinking from competition, and 
pining for the kind home and friends he had left, 
the cold world's contumely soon chilled his feeble , 
nature. As a last resource, he wrote a treatise 
on diseases of the brain, which was severely and 
cruelly criticised in the papers of the day ; his 
disappointment and wounded feelings, joined, 
perhaps, to too close a contemplation of his sub- 
ject, soon bought on a fever, which triumphed 
ove^ his reason, and he died a maniac. This was 
a sore affliction, and another chord snapped in 
the mother's heart— but I uttered no murmur 
now. Richard, my eldest, my beautiCbl, my 
brave, remained— my blooming Philippa, and 
Frank, our youngest bom, and the dei^t and 
comfort of our now almost deserted hearth. Our 
circumstances were now much straitened, in 
consequence of the failure of the mercantile 
house, one of whose ships my husband had always 
commanded, with profit to himself and his em- 
ployers, yet, as Frank was a boy of uncommon 
pronrise* when he reached the age of fourteen, at 
his earnest solicitation, we sent him also to the 
university. \^uld to heaven we had sooner laid 
him in his grawe! May God forgive n|e if I 
judge wrongfully, but I fear the splendid genius 
which emanates from that college has too often 
its counterpoise in recklessness and vice! 

* Frank's fine talents and intellectual pow- 
ers, soon gained him the applause of his tutors, 
and placed him far above his c^mpetl^Ks in every 
branch of knowledge, while envy wee disarmed, 
and kindness won by his engaging manners and 
person. We knew that his associates were mostly 
young men of wealth and fashion, and, with a 
pardonable anxiety to save him from mortifying 
comparison, we denied ourselves many things — 
though unknown 4o him— in order to furnish him 
a suitable purse. Alas ! p^haps we were thus 
accelerating his ruin ! 

" * For two years Frank returned home regu- 
larly, and gladdened our hearts b%his evident 
improvement^ and we once more'^ihilged iSbe 
fond dreams of parental ambitleb: butlatterly» 
strange rumors and vague reports reached our 
ear— we had been told of the dissipated habits of 
many of the collegians, but flattered ourselves 
that our child's early principles would be his 
shield in temptation. — Yet his letters, gradually, 
were fewer in number ; they became hurried and 
unsatisfactoiy- his visits were less frequent, and 
of shorter duration— and, at last, when he did 
come, his varying cheek no longer presented the 
hue of health, his eye was wild, and he would^ at 
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tkoef , start fhMn a fit of gloomy nmsing, and a I 
•mile of repressed anguish would distort his pale 
lip, as he eraded our eager inquiries, hy assu- 
rances that * nothing ailed' him ; he was * quite 
well— quite at ease.' He seemed glad when the 
time arrived for his return to college, and, pro- 
mising to write erery WM^, and to come back 
immediately at the end orthe term, with a smile 
and a hurried step he turned away— and forerer 
fh>m the home of his youth. 

Charles, haring quitted his nautical profession, 
remained, now, altogether at home, cultivating 
our little farm, and his society was an unspeaka- 
ble comfort to me under my many troubles. Our 
precious Philippa often exchanged visits with 

her young friends and schoolfellows in B , 

and, at the house of Mr. Dorriton, an old friend 
of her father's, she was always gladly received. 
She was now sixteen ; handsome, amiable, and 
well versed in many elegant accomplishments.— 
In several of her letters she had mentioned a 
* Mr. Merton, a young Englishman of very pleas- 
ing manners and person,' and at length, in a let- 
ter, enclosing one from himself, requesting our 
sanction to his addresses, she avowed her decided 
preference for the agreeable stranger. My hus- 
band went to bring her home ; and, on being in- 
troduced to Mr. Merton, was so charmed with 
his appearance and conversation, that, without 
due reflection, he gave his unqualified consent. 
Mr. M. desired the marriage might take place 
as soon as letters shottld arrive from England 

from gentlemen well known in B , which, 

he observed, with great appearance Of honest 
frankness, 'might satisfy Miss Lorimer's friends 
of his claims to their notice,'^ut, at the same 
time, he lamented so much the delay which 
must occur before their receipt, that Charles 
at length agreed to allow the ceremony to be 
performed immediately on Philippa's return 
Ikome, wb^er her young fever was to follow 
her. 

*'^One circumstance, alone, startled us; Mr. 
Merton was a Catholic, and had an insuperable 
objection to belog married by any Protestant 
clergyman, exceptx>ne, who, he said, was an old 
friend of his father, and who would re-perform 
the ceremony as soon as they should arrive in 
England, as he proposed to take his young bride 
home with him, in the next packet. These ar- 
rangements were very' revolting to our opinions 
and feelings; but, all objections being finally 
overruled by Pbilippa's too captivating admirer, 
a priest of the Romish church was procured from 

B , and, with one witness beside ourselves, he 

pronounced the nuptial benediction. Just before 
its conclusion^ Philippa, without any previous ill- 
ness, heaved a deep sigh, and fainted,and, though 
not superstitious, I could not divest myself of a 
strange foreboding, which was not lessened, 
when, in the confusion that ensued, I saw Mer- 
ton irreverently push aside the priest, with his 
book, saying, hastily, * there— .tlwit'll do— that's 
quite enough of it!' Yet, when I beheld his 
bright eye fixed with so much affection on my 
daughter, and caught her answering glance of 



deep dtfvotednesa— I hoped-^I tmsted— I prtyad 
ail might be well. 

* The expected letters soon arrived,and were 
read by m with exultation, as they stated Mr. 
Merton to be the only son of a gentleman of good 
family and fortune, and giving the most satisfac- 
tory evidence that he was all that he appeared. 
Charles well knew the handwriting^ to be that of 
Mr. Fenton, one of the very respectable bouse 
of Morley, Fenton A Co., in Liverpool, and hb 
own private seal was affixed to the letter; and, 
when he observed that the name of Merton 
seemed blotted in many places, as if erased or 
re-written, the latter gaily replied, that, ' though 
Fenton certainly was a very good fellow, yet he 
could never spell a name right; and, most pro- 
bably, he was talking to his partner Morley, too, 
all the time,* said he, * for look ! here is *ley* very 
plainly written after ^Mer,' instead of Uon;' 
'twas well he did'nt make it lie,* and he left the 
room, laughing, and whistling carelessly to his 
dog to follow him into the fields. On returning, 
be said he had nearly forgotten to mentioB that 
the same pacquet of4etters brought him a sudden 
recall to England, which admitted no delay, but 
he should improve the disagreeable necessity, by 
preparing a house for his lovely bride, who, he 
hoped, would be ready to accompany him imme* 
diately on his return to America, which be meant 
should be as soon as possible. Philippa wept bit- 
terly at parting with him, but, lightly Idssing 
away her tears, and promising to write by the 
next conveyance, he departed. 

" * Weeks, months^ rolled on ; no letters— no 
news of Merton : Philippa's pale cheek became 
paler, but she strove to conceal her anguish, and 
always spoke cheerfully of his return, and of the 
many letters which * must have been lost' At 
last a ship letter was brought one morning, as we 
sat at breakfast, and PbUippa could hardly re- 
press a scream of joy, as she entreated her father 
to let her open her husband's letter : but he had 
already broken the seal, and, after glancing with 
a blanched cheek and quivering lip over a few 
lines, fell back with a groan in his c^air. The 
letter was from Mexico, stating that the young 
Captain Lorimer had died of a prevailing fever, 
and that his effects, papers, &c. were sent home 
in the same vessel which brought the dreadful 
tidings. I thought now the portion of evil allot- 
ted me must surely be exhausted, and in my 
presumption I ventured to believe my heart was 
sufficiently purified by troubles so complicated, 
but, had I foreseen the rejf , what light afflictiont 
would all the past appear! My poor Charles 

was obliged to go to B , to receive all that 

remained of our dear son and to settle his ac- 
counts, and, as soon as he had regained some de- 
gree of composure, he set out on his dismal jour- 
ney. A few days served to arrange all his busi- 
ness in B — — , and the evening before his intend- 
ed return, he wandered into a public room, and 
took up a daily paper, to beguile a few momenta 
before going to rest: his eyes being weak, were 
covered by a large green shade, and as he eat 
rather apart frOm the lighted centre of the apurt^ 
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ment, a group of gentlemen irent on conversing 
fteely, without noticing him, but a few words 
from one of them instantly chained his attention. 
' Boy Benson^ yon are returned from |MI trip to 
England; tell us something of whlV^u saw 
there, and what they are all about.* * Oh pray, 
Benson,' interrupted another, * did you dine often 
with our quondam acquaintance and boon com- 
panion Tom Merton, who was so profuse in his 
tnvitctHoM to all of us ?' 

«• *No,* replied the traveller, « I did no* see 
Tom Merton, for no such person ever existed, 
but I did often see, though he pretended not to 
recognise me, the notorious Stanley, who, I am 
credibly informed, is as arrant a scoundrel as 
ever lived ; — why, I am told that the very money 
with which he was dashing away here, was part 
of the fortune of a charming woman in London, 
whom ho had persuaded to bestow it on him, 
with her hand, in marriage, and that, having 
•pent it all, he now leaves her and her two chil- 
dren to struggle with poverty, while he riots 
among his dissolute companions.' 

^ ^ Merton,' said the first speaker, * was not 
that the same, who used to flutter about the 
J>eautiful Miss Lorimer, last winter, when she 
was staying with the Do^ritons ?* 

** * Yes,* replied Benson, in an under tone, 
not one word of which, however, escaped the 
horror-stricken father, * and did you hear, too, of 
his rascality in pretending to be a Catholic, and 
dressing up an oyster-man like a priest, to be- 
guile the poor girl into a sham marriage, of 
which his own servant, as great a wretch as him- 
self, was the sole witness.* 

"*But surely,' interposed another speaker, 
* the Stanley's, of Liverpool, are a very respecta- 
ble and ancient family.' 

" * Doubtless,' returned Benson. * they are un- 
exceptionable in every respect ; their ibisfortune 
is only that this fellow should belong to them ; — 
indeed, I was told, they had lately cast him off 
altogether, after having tried' in vain to reclaim 
him : and this reminds me of a most artful ru»e 
be employed, while in this counti*y, to obtain 
letters of credit for the vile purpose of misleading 
the unfortunate girl, i^ho believes herself his 
wife : he wrote to the house of Morley, Fenton 
& Co., to whom his father had formerly rendered 
some essential service, and, expressing great 
contrition for his youthful folly and idleness, re- 
quested them, for his father's sake, to send out 
such letters as would serve to win the confidence 
of the American citizens, among whom he wished 
to establish himself as a commission merchant, 
and to endeavour, by his future good conduct, to 
obliterate the memory of the past.' 

'* ' On his return, next day, his wild looks and 
incoherent words alarmed us, though we suspect- 
ed no new cause of affliction ; for not until Pbi- 
lippa had retired for the night, did he unburthen 
his overcharged heart, and then with such ago- 
nizing groans and sobs that I forgot my own 
griefs, in exertions to combat his. Still, I urged, 
no disgrace attaches to our name: death has 
Tisited us— treachery has wronged ua— poverty 



and troubles beset oar path— but no infkmy can 
affix itself to our poor deceived daughter, or to 
her nameless child. Never let her know the 
extent of her misery, my beloved ; she will at 
last suppose her husband dead, and she will live 
with us, and be a ciomfort to our age, and our 
Frank, too, remains, ^y blood seemed to freeze 
around my heart, as I pronounced his name, and 
hastily reminding my woe-fraught partner of his 
great need of rest, we went to our sleepless 
couch. In the presence of our poor daughter, 
we forced a cheerfulness we could never feel, 
and a few weeks afterwards she gave birth to a 
feeble infant. I received the babe with calm , 
though mournful, tenderness, but her father's 
firmness instantly forsook him when I capied it 
to him, and, clasping the little creature in his 
arms, he exclaimed, in tones of the bitterest an- 
guishi * My poor child, I will be a father to you, 
since you have no other!* The partition was 
thin, and, though I had left Philippa asleep, a 
wild shriek from her room instantly told us she 
had heard all. I flew to her bed-side, and found 
her in strong and frightful convulsions: every 
remedy was tried, every effort used, in vain. 
She died that night, in the belief that she was 
following her husband to the grave, and happily 
unconscious of the extent of bis perfidy.' Ano* 
thcr dreary pause, and the widow proceeded :— 
* Was this trouble, my young friend ? Oh, yes- 
it was sorrow — deep — enduring, scathing sorrow ; 
but now my spirit was subdued, and no murmur 
issued from the broken heart, which now lay low 
before its God.' 

" * I havelittlemoreto tell. My husband could 
no longer bear the spot where we had known so 
much happiness and so much misery, and, wish- 
ing to remove as far as possible from former as- 
sociations, we determined to dispose of all our 

remaining property in M , and to purchase a 

little farm in one of the Western States. Hav- 
ing effected this sale, though at great kM, we 
bid adieu to our once delightful abode, and set 
out on our melancholy journey. On the road we 
endured many hardships, and a fit of illness with 
which my dear Charles was seized, considerably 
diminished our slender finances; but at length 
we reached this lonely place, and, having cheap- 
ly purchased this small lot of ground, the kind in- 
habitants of the neighbouring village assisted in 
building the cottage, which, from time to time, 
we finished in a manner that seems so superior 
to most of the dwellings in this wOd territory. 
This occupation served to divert my husband's 
mind, for a while, and I found abundant employ- 
ment in nursing our little Philip, who soon gi«w 
strong and healthy, and in arranging my^narrow 
household with every appearance of comfort I 
could give. All earthly happiness was for ever 
lost to me, but I regained a degree of composure 
and serenity, in striving to cheer the drooping 
spirits of my grief-worn partner, and in seeking 
humbly, but sincerely, to direct his thoughts and 
hopes towards our treasures in Heaven; and 
when, at last, he was joined unto them— when, 
after a winter of almost ceaseless suiwiog, be 
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was taken from me^ I wept his loss with that 
chastened sorrow which acknowledges the de- 
parted toiiaye made a blissful exchange. And 
now,* said the widow, gasping for breath, ' now 
let me ner?e myself to relate the one recU cala- 
mity of my darkened life— the one blcuk drop in 
my cup of bitterness— the thorn in my heart, 
which must rankle theift for ever. One child 
remained: Frank— my pride — my boast- my 
youngest one— he who had been, unconsciously, 
my darling from his birth : whose boyish career 
shone so bright in its outrot— but round whose 
young fame the dark clouds of evil report had 
already gathered, though spumed by me in 
scornful disbelief— too soon they burst in thunder. 
For a long time I had received no news of the 
wanderer; for he had never answered my letters 
announcing his father's death, and I sometimes 
feared-3r<5arc<i/— he, too, was no more; till, at 
last, one day, as I sat musing in agonized thought 
on the dreadful rumours which were afloat con- 
cerning him, an anonymous letter was brought 
me, from a person residing near the university, 
.detailing his whole shameful history. He had 
become deeply iavolved in gambling debts, to ex- 
tricate himself from which he had resorted to dis- 
honourable practices, in which being detected 
and ignominiously chastised, he had been advised 
to quit the ceuntry for fear of further punish- 
Inent Accordingly, he had fled to Europe, ac- 
companied by a female of the vilest description, 
abandoning the virtuous and amiable daughter of 
*a wealthy farmer to whom he was betrothed, and 
whose ample, dowry WQpld have established my 
infatuated son in eiSm&d affluence, and my in- 
formant added, it was well be had escaped, as the 
officers of justice were in pursuit of him, having 
discovered that he belonged to a gang of coun- 
terfeiters, and that he had committed several for- 
geries. 

" ' By dint of diligent, though heart-rending, 
inquiries, made through the medium of a friend 

in B , for two years I traced the sinful course 

of my miserable and God-forsaken boy. Those 
two years, young lady, have blanched my hair, 
and stamped the wrinkles on my brow, and 
driven the iron into my soul. And when, at last, 
the blow fell— when all was over with him in this 
world, and he was gone to his awful doom in 
another— <Am I felt that all my former troubles 
were as dust io the balance— were less than no- 
thing ! Aye,' and her voice sunk to a low, se- 
pulchral moan, * when the child I had nursed at 
my breast, had cherished in my arms, whom I 
taught to kneel before the Eternal throne, and 
for whom my earliest and latest prayers had been 
poured in vain— when he, the young— the beloved 
—the wept— the dearest— and the last— when he 
was apprehended as a robber and a murderer, 
and perished on a scaffold— that— that was 
trouble!'" H S. 



[The above tale was written for this Magazine, 
but is not one of those offered in competition for 
the Prize.] 



FRIKIIDSHIP* 

Lord Shav^esburt defines friendship to be 
" UuU pecuUar relcUion which Is formed by a 
conseojtf^armony of minds, by mutual esteem, 
and re^Rcal tenderness and affection." 

Friendship has a place in the ethics of Confu- 
cius ; but he takes the term of friend in a loose, 
vague sense, as it is sometimes used in commfMi 
language now, when Chinose speak of flesh and 
wine friends" — the friends of good cheer. He 
said, " there are three sorts of friends who do 
one good— three that do harm. The plain- 
spoken, the sincere hearted, and' the well-in- 
formed, are useful friends; those of pompous, 
showy exterior, of easy, soft compliance, and of 
flattering lips, are hurtful friends." ^ He said, 
again, " have no friend inferior to yourself," (i. e. 
in knowledge or virtue.") On two occasions, he 
advised that one friend should not often reiterate 
his expostulation to another. If a friend will 
not listen," says he, "desist; for by perseve- 
rance you will create distance, and bring insult 
on yourself. ' ' Tsangstze, another worthy of the 
Confuscian school, examined himself daily, whe- 
ther he had adhered strictly to truth in all his 
dealings with his friends. Those who are re- 
quired to adhere 4o truth with all men, whether 
friends or foes, as Christians are, can have little 
occasion for this special self-examination. But 
friendbhip, patriotism, and love, to the degree to 
which they have been carried, and are daily car- 
ried by the selfish or the mistaken, in as much as 
they withdraw from God and his creatures those 
affections and services which are due, in order 
to bestow them, with a lavish hand, on the reli- 
gion, or on the individual that has been set up as 
an idol, are not only undeserving the name of 
virtues, but are vices. The " pro patria" often 
heard in the mouths of some Christians, of Europe 
and America, vitiates even their benevolence, 
because it is evident the glory of their own na- 
tion is a motive which takes precedence of the 
glory of God, and the good of men. It was 
one great object of the Christian religion to in- 
troduce into the worid a temper of universal be- 
nevolence and good will. With that view, its 
business was not to contract, but to expand our 
affections, as much as possible ; to throw down 
all the little mean fences and partitions made by 
seas or rivers, literal mountains, or artificial 
hills, within which the human heart is too apt 
to intrench itself, and to lay it open to nobler 
views, to a large and more liberal sphere of 
action," 

Voltaiie has spoken well on the subject before 
us. " Friendship," said he, " is a tacit contract 
between two sensible and virtuous persons. Sen- 
nbUy I say, for a monk or a hermit may not be 
wicked, and yet may live a stranger to frieBd- 
ship. I add, virtuous; for the wicked have only 
accomplicet ; the voluptuous have compamon* ; 
the designing have asiociaies; the men of busi- 
ness have partners; the politicians have factUiu 
hands; idle men have hungmg connexions; 
princes have courHerSy JUUterersi/avouriUSf 8fC^ 
but virtuous men alone have friends." 
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THB BATTUD OF TBBVTOV 
Bf TIB Avnoft or m **rmQamft xao.*' 

Wild wu the Bifht, ftod rotrlDf widt 
£on*d on Delaware's aiomiy tide, 
Tbe drKUnf lee firom aide to aide 

DrlviDf and craaliiDg reatlearir. 

Then, through the wintry tenpeet*s bmmd, 
Floorlshed the awelllag irumpet tone, 
Their little harka, the hoat uoknowB 
Are laooohinf forth inpetuonaly. 

OA o*ar the flood waa heard the roar, 
Aa thro* the drift aome barges bore 
With clanging axe and crashing oar, 
Boratlng thehr way resiatleariy. 

For high the ehieftaia'a aignal bright, 
Biased ahead, and who UMiight 
Would taaaely lag behind that Ught 
That leada to death or Tietory. 

O ! what*i this lonely martial power, 
That in thia wild, unwonted hour. 
While darkneas and wild tampeala lower. 
Puts forth so stem and ftarlaasly 1 

*Tls LOtrtfi last hope below, 
Thro* flood and atom they aeek the Ibe, 
To atrike the braTest, nii^itieBt blow 
That e*er waa atrock for Ykiory. 

Thia awftil hour the die ia east. 
For TMton they are toiling (hst. 
When e?ery heart nnai bleed its last. 
Or aa^e expiring Likmfg. 

Lead waa the storai o*er all the land. 
And cokl It swept the darksome atrand, 
When, stmggling from their barks, the band 
Mastered in dread aereaity. 

Then roar*d a ahot *»wbo wouM not die, 
To mix with hearts so bold and high 1 
For ** Battle !**—** BaUle!**— waa the cry. 
That thonder*d loud and cheerftilly. 

•* On** waa «M word— «nd grim and dread. 
While all ia silent as the dead, 
Save the quiek BMrch*s hurried tread, 
The host ia roahing rapidly. 

What do yon glimmering watch-flrea tell f 
What distant aounds so fUntly swell. 
What lonely voices cry ** an*s well,** 
Amid the n}ght*s solemnity. 

Huzza !— *Tis Trenton *— Hark that ery— 
That shriek of death !— The plcken die;— 
A foeman*s trump is pealing high ! 
Bia dmam are rolling ftarioaaly. 

** On ! on !— we cenqoer or we die,** 
Waa WASHINOTON*S reaoonding cry. 
And glorious was the glad reply. 

The shout of** Death or Vldory." 

O, Charge ! Charge ! on !— The strife is o*er, 
Swell, swell, the bursts of Joy once more— 
Shout it to every sea and shore. 
The morning sun of llbettyr 

Minions, *mid tyranny's alarsia. 
Shall start to hear that musle*s charms. 
And shouting thousands shine in araos, 
To riral T^ton*8 Chlfilry. 



BT JAMBB O. BOCKWBLb. 



Tbb runs of many days have rolled 

Their weary Journeys over ; 
And still my thoughts their treasorea fold. 

And still I am a lover. 
My soul delighu in tbat domain 

In which thy charms have bound It, 
And hogs with Joy tlie golden chain 

Which thou hast thrown around it. 

Myaterious power of Love ! This heart 

Was cold as Greenland's ocean. 
And now its crimson fountains start' 

Delirious with emotion ; 
In all my dreams thy presence seems 

My path of life to lighten. 
And every hour thy angel power 

With some new charm to brighten. 

In meniory*8 record of the paat. 

There shine a few dim pleasures. 
And hope's bright waves before me caat 

Their gifts of pearls and treasures; 
But thou, dear one, art Jast as fsr 

Beyond earth's brightest blossom. 
As yon d er clear and notched star 

That ahinea on heaven'a blue boaom. 

There art proud hearted ones in whom 

Thy presence wants a splendour ; 
But thy young (hit of grief and gloom 

To me hath made thee tender ; 
The morning cloud that dimmed thy light. 

And waked thy tears so often. 
Hath made it romance In my sight. 

And served my bean to aoAen. 

I know net why it should be so— 

But nature so hath made me— 
The saddening hue thy features know 

Hath more than all betrayed me ; 
I watched ihlne eye, and all the while 
. When moat thou (^ned'st gladaesa, 
A tear-drop shone behind the aaiUe, 
' And clouded all with aadneas. 

I love thee for it— for my own 
Brief way hath been so lonely; 

Few were the xladdealng stars that shone, 
And they Ikr dim ones only ; 

My spirit*! path en earth was cast 
Through sorrew*s thick and shady. 

But these thy smiles have lit at last- 
Therefore I thank thee, lady I 

I thank ihee, and I keep with me 

Each kindneas thou hast spoken, 
And ofibr up a heart to thee 

By sadaess neariy broken. 
If in the embers of paat Joya 

Thou canst new Joys awaken, 
I know a bliss that never ek>y»— 

I am not quite fonakan ! 

Farewell— the lingering moments pass 

With leaden feet before me; ^ 
But in the future's brightening glass 

New Joys seem gathering o'er me ; 
And in the brightest scene that ahinea 

In all the deep blue dlsunce. 
Thy fairy hand a wreath entwines, 

To gladden my ezittence! 
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Vn ROHAHOB OF RBAL LIVtt* 



THE ROMANCE OF REAIi IiIFE. 



« Abwiot iMfitwi jtitt pawloM dccwtwi totter onm, ai the mne wind which entopiiihei a can4k wUlftatiw 
a flane.**— BovcHtPAVOAVLT. 



NoTHiM o tries the teat of friendship so much 
as ahsence, and nothiDg serers friends more than 
a neglect of oorrespondeDce* Bear this in mind, ' 
ye negligent 

In tracing back early reminiscences, there is 
mnch food for meditation, regret, ana amaze- 
ment; particularly when we revert to that juve- 
nile reign of terror, our scholastic occupations, 
which now we call the happiest part of our lives 
then felt as any thing but happy; tasks, tyranny, 
classes, compulsion, obedience, learning, all dull 
and dreary, and most wearying to the natural 
playfulness of a childish imagination. Though 
nltbpately for our good, the ignorance of youth 
cannot discern how such toil to obtain instruction 
can form, by these duties, the much-talked of 
^< happy days of childhood:" age and maturity 
toon si^ve the problem. 

A youthful friendship existed between a fair 
school-companion and myself for three years ; we 
had studied together, were in the same gramma- 
tical, geographical, and historical class, pored 
over the celestial and terrestrial globes, wrought, 
wrote, read, danced, and romped together. 

** Here with our aeedlee created both one flower, 
Both on one tampler, titUng on one cnthion. 
Both wMbling ofoo* long, both in one key, 
As if our handa, onr lidea, voices, and minde 
Had been incorporate ; w we grew together 
Lllte a double cherry, seeming parted, 
Bot yet a union in parUtion.** 

On leaving school, Maroella soon married; for 
she was young, handsome, accomplished, and 
possessed a fortune, which, with the interested, 
had more weight than all her other aooomplish- 
menti, and, with a natural smile of good humour 
and an amiable disposition to balance the worldly 
dross, she was not only an inestimable, but a fair 
and enviable prize. 

It would be useless to enumerate all our tears 
and embraces on parting, previous to Marcella's 
departure from England, on her marriage with 
Alfred Burgoyne. Vows were made on both 
sides of unalterable friendship, and promises 
given to write by every post; so ardent is the 
mind at that age that the bare possibility of any 
circimistance or change ever interrupting such 
elaborate performances is looked upon as quite 
impossible. Tet it was surprising to see the 
warmth of friendship gradually diminish in the 
distance hf one short year's separation— one 
little year ! • 

The firs; letter after her departure, by the first 

post, commencing, My ever dearest K ," 

was a true picture of heneU^ frank, affectionate, 
cheerful, happy, and confiding. Every epithet 
Cnpid ever coined, or her d^hted heart could 



think of, was bestowed in generous terms on her 
" Dear Alfred;" in fact, from her account, he 
must have been selected by the angels, accom- 
plished by the cherubim, and sent down by the 
seraphim for her especially. Now he really was 
such perfection, to use her own terms, such a 
love of a duck," that I cannot help thinking Sir 
Charles Grandison must have been his grand- 
father. This letter, which filled two sheets of 
foolscap, one entirely in his praise, and was 
crossed and recrossed with many endearing re- 
grets at our separation, delightful anticipations 
of meeting again, and a thousand loves and re- 
membrances, concluded with Tour own affec- 
tionate Marcella,'' was sealed with God bless 
you !" and one of Cupid's messengers, a spot of 
red wax purposely dropped near the seaL 

The second letter commenced with, ^ Respect- 
ed friend !*' Can this be f * thought I, looking 
again at the signature, to be sure it jvas from 
Marcclla : the M. Burgoyne" assure4. me it 
was. This gave a description of all she had 
seen, and where she had been— here and there a 
htmiourous remark on the occurrences they had 
met with, and told me they were going to the 
continent with Lord and Lady Blaze, and that 

Mr. B (no longer dear Alfred") had bought 

her a new carriage. She went on in the fashion- 
able unintelligible style of penwomanship to 
say, that their projected tour would take th^ at 
least six months, and then they should remain 
in town. This was only one sheet of gilt-edged 
paper, not crossed, and sealed with 6on «««oir. I 
read it again, and exclaimed, with Sfaakspeare's 
Helena. 



** Is all the counsel that we two have i 
The sisters* vowt, the hours that we have i 
When we have chid the hasty foot of Una 
For parting us-ob ! aid is all forgot t 
All schooldays, friendship, childhood, ianocencar 

The third and last letter, received some time 
after, begun, in compliment to my new dignity, 
" Dear Madam, for I had written to tell her of 
my marriage, thinking, very naturally, that she 
would ieel as interested in my future fate as I 
was in hers. However she might feel, I regret 
to say, her reply was cold, formal, and respectfiiL 
She adopted a sort of stately method of congra- 
tulating me, which diplomatic style I was not 
surprised at when I heard her husband had beat 
elected for an obscure borough; so she thought, 
by way of identifying herself with him, she 
would play off a little pasquinade upon me. In 
a most forensic manner, she gave me the infor- 
mation, that '^'Ciipid was blind— marrkge all 
a lottery," and how to keep up a proper esttr 
blishment ou|^t to be the fintoooaidteratMNi with 
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all young people, prior to forming such serious 
engagements, for no one could live decently apon 
less than X2,000 a^year. Here was the line 
of demarcation strongly marked between us. 
Amidst all this theoretical prosing, she hop^ I 
might be happy. The formal, frigid note I gave 
her for her hopes, ia the first person singular, 
signed the death-warrant of our friendship. 
IThere was something about ^ look before you 
leap,'' partly hid by the great seal of her arms, a 
griffin coQchant, which I did not think it worth 
my while to decipher; and, as this cool epistle 
was franked by Lord Blaze, I thought it appro- 
priate to consign it to the flames. I watched it, 
as the repeal of our union, and, as the children 
say, There goes the parson, and there goes the 
clerk," and so the sexton closed the door upon 
the never-ending correspondence that wot to be, 
of Maroella and myself. 

Thus did her new life teach her conventional 
forms of society, and dazzle her imagination, to 
the annihilation of belter feelings; thus did all 
mtercourse drop between us ; while hers with 
the gay world tarnished the emanations of her 
cmce onaffected heart, to the destruction of all 
sentiment, or even sociability. 

Many years passed away after all communi- 
cation had ceased, from forgetfulness on her 
part, and pride on mine, indifferent as to ever 
meeting again. All inquiry, even of abode or 
destination, ceased ; all aiiection or interest sub- 
sided, and we became as a dead letter to each 
other, apart and forgotten. 

Let us now no longer dwell on the past- 
shake off old grievances, and turn to more plea- 
sant subjects, in this cheerful spring time and in 
another country. 

Every body knows, who has been in Dublin, 
what a fashionable promenade the Arcade, in 
College-green is, when thronged with the gay, 
from twelve till six o'clock in the day. What 
Dublin was before the Union I cannot say, but 
few cities can excel it, even now in its distressed 
state. In going np the steps of the Arcade, we 
met a little boy, who came running out of one of 
the shops with a new toy in his hand, which he 
twisted into so many ludicrous forms as to cause 
considerable amusement His humour increased 
by the attention it excited, but was checked by 
one of the ladies of the group, who appeared 
waiting for him. The voice of this lady,^ who 
smilingly entreated him to desist, appeared fami- 
liar to my ear, but the ermine-lined cloak, hat, 
and feathm, so concealed her figure I could not 
form any opinion, until, taking the l>oy in her 
hand and turning round just as she was stepping 
into a carriage, our eyes met, and I recognized 
my OBoe-loved Marcella ! I was motionless : her 
lady friend levelled her glass at me, but the first 
isa p nlse of Mrs. Buigoyne was, holding out her 

hand, 1 cannot be mistaken : my dear K , 

do I see you again^' 

Her actual presence, after so many years— 
her voice, her smile, banished ail thought of her 
M^gleot, and, for a moment, oar joy was so great 
neither of us could speak. At ImgOi the 



asked, " What has brought you to this country ?" 
" The same," I replied, " which brought you a 
husband." Get in with me,** said she,** and 
tell me all." Other engagements and friends 
who were waitihg for me prevented this. She 
gave me her card, and I promised to dine with 
her the day following, in Merrion Square. — 
" Come early," said Marcella, " for 1 want to 
introduce you to my dear Alfred and children. 
I have heard of you frequently," continued she, 
*' but have delayed writing so long that I was 
ashamed, but you must forgive me." ^ 

We parted with the assurance of our meeting 
on the morrow, mutually pleased that nature, 
which first implanted, still kept a strong hold 
on our affections in regard to each other ; the 
latent spark of friendship still slumbered, and 
was not totally extinguished. I did forgive her; 
for why should she be an exception, when 

** Love, friendship, charity are aubjeds all 
To envioui and calumniating time 1 
One touch of nature makes the world aklo.** 

How I was received, and how 1 liked her 
dear Alfred," whose name I was happy to hear 
again, and MarceUa's little family, may form the 
subject of another sketch some idle evening, 
when the household affairs are over, the children 
gone to bed, and the stockings all mended, for 
this working-day world has little time allotted 
for past remembrance ; if I do not tire my readers 
with what may appear common-place, but which 
is, nevertheless, part of the reality which forms 
the romance of real life to K. H. 



THB MOSS ROSIU 

Of the thousand allegories upon this favourite 
flower, (he best may be traced to one of the oe* 
lebrated Parables of Krummacher. But though 
so frequently paraphrased in prose and verse, 
no ornament that the ingenuity of the translator 
has superadded can compare with the exquisite 
simplicity of the original, which is here giveD« 
immediately from the German : 

The angel who takes care of the flowers, and 
sprinkles upon them the dew in the still night, 
slumbered, on a spring day, in the shade of m 
rose-bush. And when he awoke he said, with a 
smiling countenance — Most beautiful of my 
children, I thank thee for thy refreshing odour 
and cooling shade. Could you now ask any fa- 
vour, how wilUngly would I grant it ! 

Adorn me, then, with a new charm, said the 
spirit of the rose-bush, in a beseeching tone. 

And the angel adorned the loveliest of flow- 
ers with simple moss. 

" Sweetly it stood, then, in modest attire, th# 
Mots Rose, the most beautiful of its kind. 

Lovely Lina— lay aside the splendid oma« 
ment and the glittering jewel^and listen to the 
instructions of maternal nature."— JEmdker* 
bcicher^ for January. 

Who does not feel comforted when he veflects 
on Socrates, who said, all that be knew wa that 
he knew nothing. nr^r^n]r> 
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She hmMUnPd to tlie fklrj 9pjf 

BafrwlUd by melting power | 

And bore her peatlag fironw tbe bow^ra 
IiOBH years ha^e roll'd awayt lier Orleada 

Have eeasHl to movra for laabeUat 
B«t erem mow tbe aOAatrel warns 

The maldea of thm RltoraelUu ^ 

m. 9 

Bewarot be siM|ir*t pretty fkirt 

Of bel»c aaade o Rorer^s bootjrt 
Ho forts are e'er so m«eb beslec'df 

By Iiorea as those of Oraee a»d B ea mty a 
Then aeirer list to MutiMm^ tales* 

From any ymtmg amd daihtwg f^llowf 
B«t fiKASy when yom bear them -row* 

That »tts tbo BrigaMdfi BltomeUaa 
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THB AZiHAUBRA* 

It wai in the reign of Mahomet the Second 
that the famous palace of the Alhambra was 
began. An account of this siogular monument 
must be interesting, as it throws light upon the 
manners and peculiar customs of the Moors. 

The Alhambra was a vast fortress, built upon 
one of the two hills which are comprehended 
within the walls of Grenada. That hill which is 
insulated by the waters of the Xenil and the 
Darro, was likewise defended by a double range 
of walls. On its summit, which overlooks the 
whole city, and affords one of the finest prospects 
in the world, and in the middle of a platform, 
shaded with trees and refreshed with fountains, 
did Mahomet choose to rear Us palace. 

Nothing that we know in architecture can 
give us correct ideas of the architecture of the 
Moors.— Their buildings were, externally, with- 
out order, proportion, or grace ; it was on the 
interior parts that all their cares were lavished. 
There, indeed, they exhausted all the resources 
of taste and magnificence, and strove to recon- 
cile in their apartments, all the accommodations 
of luxury with the charms of rural nature. The 
walls of their saloons were inlaid with marble, 
and the floors paved with a sort of porcelain; 
their beds were covered with rich gold and silver 
stuffs; the air was cooled by water gushing up- 
wards from handsome pipes: the richest per- 
fumes exhaling from precious vases, and aided 
by the native fragrance of myrtles, orange trees, 
and various flowers, shed around odours, the de- 
liciousness of which overpowered the sense. 

The stately palace of the Alhambra has no 
regular front; it is approached by a charming 
walk, which is frequently broken by rivulets, 
running with a serpentine course among clumps 
of trees. The entrance is by a square tower, 
which was formerly called TTie Gate of Judg- 
merU. A second inscription indicates that the 
' king used here to distribute justice, after the an- 
cient practice of the Hebrews and other nations 
of the East. On entering by the north side into 
this palace of the Moorish kings, it is as if one 
were suddenly transported into the fabled coun< 
try of the fairies. The first court is a long square, 
surrounded with an ^urched gallery, the walls and 
floors of which are covered with mosaics, festoons, 
and arabesque figures, painted, gilt, adtt carved 
in stuccOf^md of admirable workmanship.— 
These ornaments are covered over with passages 
from the Koran. In the middle of this court, 
which is paved with white marble, is a long 
basin of running water, and of such depth that 
a person may swim ip it. On each side are bor- 
ders of flowers and alleys of orange trees. This 
place was called Mesuar^ and served as a com- 
mon bath to the servants of the palace. 

We next enter the celebrated Court- <f the 
Lmm, It is a hundred feet long, and fifty in 
breadth. The gallery which runs round it is 
sustained by columns of white marble. The 
col^pms, which are arranged by two, and soine- 



times by three, are slender, and in fantastic taste : 
their grace and lightness please the astonished 
eye. The walls, and especially the roof, of the 
gallery, are covered with gold, azure, and stucco, 
wrought in arabesque, with a degree of care and 
delicacy, which our most skillful modem work* 
men would find it no easy matter to imitate. At 
each end of this long square is a ohanning cu« 
pola, fifteen or sixteen feet in diameter, project- 
ing towards the middle of the court, and, like the 
rest, supported upon marble pillars ; under the 
cupola's BTB jet* d'eau. In the centre of the edi- 
fice, in the midst of a vast bason, is a capacious 
alabaster cup, six feet in diameter, home up by 
twelve lions of white marble. This cup, which 
is supposed to be made after the model of tbf set 
of brass in Solomon's Temple, has above it auo* 
ther smaller cup, out of which a stream of water 
used to flow, which, falling from the one cup into 
the other, and from the cups into the great basin, 
formed a continued cascade, which was an^ , 
mented by water gushing from the muBsles of 
the lions. This fountain, like the rest, is deco- 
rated with inscriptions. The rest of the Alham- 
bra is composed of halls of audience and of jus- 
tice; others, containing baths, for the use of the 
king, queen, and their children. The bedohanw 
her is still to be seen : the beds stood in alcoves, 
near a fountain, and upon a raised flooring of 
porcelain. In the hall of music were four rows 
of elevate4 seats, upon which the musiotans wers 
placed, while the whole court sat upon a carpet, 
beside an alabaster basin. In the cabinet in 
which the queen used to dress and say her 
prayers, and which is still an enchanting sight, 
there is a slab of marble, full of holes, through 
which perfumes exhaled, that were k^t con- 
stantly burning beneath. 

The doors and windows are so disposed as to 
afford the most agreeable prospects, aiid to thnnr 
a soft, yet lively, light upon the eyes. Fresh 
currents of air are admitted, so as to renew, at 
each moment, the delicious cookiess of the apsrt* 
ment. As we leave the Alhambra, we observe, 
on an adjacent hill, the fhmous garden of the Os- 
neralif; a name which signifies the house of 
love. " In this garden was a palace, in which ths 
kings of Grenada used to pass the spring: it was 
in the same style as the Alhambra, and displayed 
equal magnifbence. JVbto, the Greneralif retain 
none of its beauties, but such as could not be 
ravished from itr-yet, of all places in the world, 
it still spleaks the most forcibly to the eyes and 
heart.'-CoUmenar Detices tVEspagne^Um. F. 
—Du Perrony Voyage d^Espagne, torn. 1. 



C JU>xcius, a Roman tribune, having once un- 
dertaken to perform a service of extreme danger, 
addressed his soldiers as follows:—" My friends, 
it is necessary for the safety of the army that we 
should march to yonder station. It is not neces- 
sary that wo should return." The army was 
saved, but every one of the followers of Csedecius 
perished. He himself was found desperately 
woundedt 
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THB GRAVBU 
WHttam U » IMfH Utam 
BT ■. DVIIL4f AOAlft. 

AiB none with whon tlio« in the rainbow boura 
Of ebildhood have tporied, *inld bloaaonw and flowen. 
And eall*d tbernleai roeea from pleatare'a gay beweit. 
Laid In the graTO. 

Oo walk in yonder ebnrehyard, the chamber of gloom. 
And there tboa majr'et weep o*er the grais-cover*d tomb 
Of eome early fkiend, who in yooih'i thort liv'd bloom. 
Went to the grare. 

Oh, Mary ! when mem'ry reealli to our view, 
The Image of thoee whom in childhood we knew. 
That long have been laid where the evening dew 

Waten their grave. 

Bow gladly we*d kttf the pale aihee away 

Prom the brow thai ie wrapt In the damp fetid clay, 

CooM they be releaied Arom the Itonee of decay. 

And leave the grave. 

Bot ah ! we ahall all meet that long dreamleee reat— 
When the writ which can never be lent back lun mt 
Bm been iaMied ; we loo moat obey the behest. 

And kiu the grave. 

Tke dead!~Ah ! what are they 1 their names are deeay*d, 
And ahaU aU Oy wither and fbde 

Tna, Mary I«-ere long ihy toved form ahall be laid 
In the cold grave. 

Bat' though tbon ihalt slumber beneath the earth*o sod, 
The cold clay thy couch, and thy pillow the clod, 
Tetthon hast • house in the arms of thy God^ 

Beyond the grave. 

The Just, there made perfbet, who chaunt evermore, 
Their loud halleli^ahs, their Saviour before, 
StuOl hail thee their sister on that blissful shore. 

Beyond the grave. 

And wouUrst thou Inhabit this bleak world*" of woe 
Forever— since thou to a Heaven oan'st go. 
Where ne*er shall he felt cold affliction's keen throe, 
Beyond the grave. 

Where nngeV and archangels' songs thou shalt share. 
And Joys evertasduf shall banish despair, 
Where righteoueoesa* robes thou forever shalt wear. 
Beyond the grave. 



THB RISnie TOUH« HAM* 

Ob, yes, he is in Parilament; 

He's been retoming thanks : 
You can't conceive the time he's spent 

In giving people (Vanks. 
He's grown a most Important man ; 

His name's in the OatetU; 
And though he swears he never can, 

rm sure he will— forget. 

He talks quite grand of Grant and Grey ; 

He jests at Holland House : 
He dines superbly—every day— 

On ortolans and grouse. 
Our salads now he'll never touch, . 

He keeps a diflbrent set; 
They'll never love him half so much 

As those he must forget. 

He used to scrawl the sweeleat thlB|B 

In all our Alboms once; 
But now his lute has lost the strings. 

His Muse is quite a dunce : 
They print his speeches In the TVsuf , 

And vast renown they get; 
But ah ! his dear, delicious rhymes. 

All hearts, but mine, forget ! 

He flirts this year extremely 111, 

His flattery doni'i Improve; 
When Weippert plays a new quadrille. 

He says, I rise to move !" 
And when I sing •< The SoMier's Tear," 

The song he caii'd bis " pet," 
He bows and whispers. ** Hear, hear, hear !** 

How can he so forget 1 

I'm studying now, to please his taste, 

Blaccullocb, Bentham, Mill; 
To win his smile, I'm making haste 

To understand the Bill. 
I master, in their proper turn, 

Com, Currency, and Debt; 
It's sad that I can never learn 

Bo fost as I forget ! 

I wish he'd leave his friend. Lord Brooffaam, 
The nation's wrongs to cure ; 

Wherever else, in him there's room 
For some Belbrm, I'm sure 1 

His Borough is in Schedule A, 
And that's some comfort yet ; 

*TwUI hardly give him Ume, they say- 
Poor fellow !— to forget ! 



THE GATHERER. 



" A snapper up of uDcontidered trifles." 



One would think that the larger the company 
is in which we are engaged, the greater rariety 
of thoughts and subjects would be started into 
discourse; but instead of this, we find that con- 
rersation is never so much straitened and con- 
fined as in numerous assemblies. 

The most flourishing period of Greece was 
abont 2,130 years ago, (Alexander's time.) 

If thoee alone who sowed the wind reaped 
the whirlwind)" it would be welL But the mis- 



chief is, that the blindness of bigotry, the mad* 
ness of ambition, and the miscalculation of diplo- 
macy, seek their victims principally among the 
innocent and unoffending. 

Envy is a passion whose charasteristic it cow- 
ardice^no less than malice and detraction. 

It is but rarely that serpents will attack man 
wHbout being highly provoked, and we may 
observe, that their poison is mgre subtle and 
active in proportioo to the h^of thaeUmata 
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RKCIPBU 



which they mhabit The hot and humid iteppes 
and Baranoahs of Asia and America, and the 
burning sky of the African deserts, seem by for 
the best suited to the multiplication and derelc^- 
ment of these reptiles. Only 15 or 16 of their 
species inliabit Europe, while Russel has de- 
scribed 43 merely for the coasts of Bengal and 
Coromandel. 

Wben mU ihingi have their Uial, yon ■ball find 
NotblBf if coMtant but a TirtnoiB mlod. 

Hope sets off at a hard gallop, Consideration 
soon contents herself with a more moderate pace, 
and Doubt is reduced at last to a slow trot. 

If you wish to make a tool of a man, first see 
if you can easily flatter him, and if you succeed, 
your purpose is half gained. 

Rhyme is a modern discorery, it is the image 
of hope and memory. One sound makes us de- 
sire another corresponding to it, and when the 
second is heard, it recalls that which has just 
escaped us. 

Patience, unmov'd, no marvel tbo' ahe pauae; 
(Tbey can be meek, that have no other cauae,} 
A wretched soul, braised with adversity, 
We bid be ^uiet, when we hear it cry ; 
But were we burdened with lilce weight of pain, 
Aa much, or more, we ahould ourselvea complain. 

The worst government in the world is one 
which practises every species of extortion and 
monopoly under the mask of liberty. The cor- 
ruptions of a free government are worse than 
the most inflexible despotism. 

Death is not sufficient to deter men who make 
it their glory to despise it, but if every one that 
fought a duel were to stand in the pillory, it 
would quickly lessen the number of these imagi- 
nary men of honour, and put an end to so absurd 
a practice. 

PrlUiee, Corg\je me; 
I did bat chide in Jeet, the bett loves use it 
Bomeilmea; itaeta an edge upon affection. 
When we invite our best Ariends to a foaat, 
*Ti8 not all sweetmeats that we set before them ; 
There's somewhat sharp and salt, both to whet appcUte, 
And make them taste their wine well : ao. methlnka. 
After a fHeadiy, sharp, and aavoury chiding. 
A kiss tastes wond*reus well, and fhli o* th' grape. 

If we did not take great pains, and were not at 
great expeflse to corrupt our nature, our nature 
would never corrupt us. 

Erzerum, in Turkey, is a very ancient city, 
the inhabitants dating its foundation from the 
time of Noah. 

Plato, in his dialogue on Temperance, put this 
assertion in the mouth of Socrates We should 
not consider by whom such a thing was said, but 
whether it be true and reasonable in itself."— 
The Arabians make use of a proverb, £xamine 
what is said, not him who speaks." 

Wl^t real good does an addition to a fortune 
already sufficient procure? Not any. Could the 
great man, by having his fortune increased, in- 
crease also his appetites, then precedence might 
he attended with real amusements. « 



He who sedulously attends, pointedly |tfki» 
calmly speaks, coolly answers, and ceases when 
he has no more to say, is in possession of some of 
the best requisites of man. 

EriTAPfl CM THBonoRB, Kin* op CoasiCA, ui Sr. Ami's 

CaURCB, 80B0. 

The grave, great teacher, to a level briap 
Heroes and lieggan, galley slaves and Unfi; 
But Theodore this moral leara'd ere dead. 
Fate pour*d lis lesson on his living bead, 
Bestow'd a kingdom, and denied him bread. 

Men oftener aflect to appear than to 66 singu- 
lar ; and therefore when they have once declared 
for those opinions and habits that are so, they 
are so complaisant as to follow the foshion, and 
act like other men. 



RBOIPB. 



TO DTK BLUE ON COTTON AND MUSLINS. 

Tm theory of this is described in the direc- 
tions for gi?ing the azure to counterpanes. 

Ton must first wet out your cottons in warm 
water, and hang them in your vat; this is done 
by having a stick put across it. Having strings 
pinned to the articles, hang them on the sticks, 
and let them down an inch or two below the smr* 
face of the liquor: your cottons are to remain in 
a longer or a shorter time, as required, bow and 
then taking them out and changing ends, tiliat 
the dye may take on evenly. When your artic^ 
is dyed, take it out and rinse it in cold water* 

As it may not be convenient for housekeepers 
in general to erect a blue vat for the purpose of 
dyeing their muslins and cottons, the following is 
a method of dyeing those substances with chendc 
blue. This blue is not a fast colour, but answers 
for many purposes : 

Take some chemic blue, put it into a pan of 
convenient size, but large enough to hold twioe 
as much as you intend to use, in order that there 
nay be room to stir it; add some pot-ash, or 
other alkali by degrees, till, after several trials, 
you find it does not taste sour, or until the aeid 
is entirely saturated, or neutralized. Take ef 
this neutralized liquor enough to dye what goods 
you require, and put it into a tub of water, about 
blood-warm, and by dipping a small piece of 
cotton into it, you may judge of the depth of (he 
colour. 

To dye with this Chemic Vai^ for so it is csiled, 
first wet out your goods in warm water, then im- 
merse them in the dye-water, and handle tfiem to 
the shade required. 

Blue, when dyed this way, should be dried in a 
warm room; if book muslins, they must be pin- 
ned out; if cotton furniture, it must be made 
stiff with starch or flour, and afterwardsbe glazed, 
sleeked, mangled, or calendered. 

Remark* on this Dye.-^ll the acid of the vitriol 
is not overcome by the pearl or pot-ash, the 
goods worked in this dye will be rotten; the 
liquor should rather have a salt than an acid 
taste, and then you would be sure of its working 
well ; but the nearer you can bring it to neutra- 
lization the better will be the effect.^. j 
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THE LADY'S BOOK# 



Tnidirted Car tke U<y% Botfc 

THE HISTORT OF TENICE; 

ABRIDGED, AlfD DIVIDfiD INTO EIGHT EPOCHS. 



This city, wliioh nerer hmk taken by 
storm or blockade, if built upon about serenty 
small islands wbich ^se out of the Lagune; it is 
divided in its leng%. by two great canals, is 
subdivided by one htttslred and forty-«even small 
ones, and re-united ^f ^j^ee hundred and six 
public bridges, neai^ w marble, connecting 
two thousand one hundi<e4 ^d eight b|^1 streets. 
Upon the islands and^jlborders of ihe canals, stand 
about twenty-seven nine Hundred and 

eighteen houses, foqperly containing one hun- 
dred and ninety thiwimd, ^nd at present about 
one hundred titousan^ individuals. This assem- 
blage of walir, eart)^ and buildings, presents a 
very irregular figni|Lxi^f%wu^ from east to 
west two an4 threoflHfliiHH from 
north to sout^ one aSHBHIEii^' in circum- 
ference six and one-fourth ; covering a surface 
of two and a half square miles, and is washed 
on all its sides by the Lagune. 

Pint Epoeli-Ofifiii ofVeskiA-A. D. 421. 
«We think it reasonable enough to fix the 
epoch of the permanent establishment of the 
Venetians on these ides as early as the year four 
hundred and twenty-one, when the cruelty of the 
people from the north, who invaded Italy at the 
commencement of the fifth age, often obliged 
ihe, ii^abitants of the Terra Firma to seek an 
asylum in the most retired marshes of the Adri- 
atic Gulf. In running over the progress of the 
first insulars dtiring their democratic government 
under the Tribunes, who were annually elected 
m each principal isle, we arrive at (he time when 
the enlargement of the state and the develop- 
ment of its resources, obliged them to concen- 
trate the executive power in the hands of one 
alone, which natiorafly produced a change which 
VcBstitntefl the 

Second Epodi— Paul Lociiu Anafiesto, first Doge of Venice 
—A. D. e07. 

The election of a chief for life with the title of 
Doge^ in place of the annual Tribunes, did not 
establish monarchy, but only fixed the primitive 
democracy under th% direction of one president 
instead of many. Thus all the na^onal force 
and activity was concentrated and directed with 
wisdom, and the Venetians made astonishing 
progress during five ages. The Republic, by 
the glory of its arms and richM continually 
extended its political influence il8 well as the 
high standing of its members, wto con^nenced 
forming alliances with princesiUngs, and em- 
* • • 



perors; and in the tenth age, a successor of 
Caesar, who occupied the throne of the east, 
honoured, by his consent, by the magnificence 
of the presents that he made, and by the splen- 
dour of the fetes that he gave, the marriage of 
his niece with a citizen of Venice. 

A long and brilliant suit of prosperity, the fruit 
of those admirable traits of heroism which fenn 
the grandmir of states where public glory and 
util% M inseparable from families and indivi- 
duals, ctoducta us to the thirteenth age, which 
we will call our 

Third Epoofa-^-CoBquett of C?onsUiittBopi<— Hmij Danilolo 
forty-fint Dofe-A. D. 1904. 

The brilliant success of the expedition of the 
east, the loftiness of genius and talents, and the 
magnanimity of the chief of ^ the government, 
made this the most brilliant epoch of Venice. 
Not only should we admire the noble hardiness of 
the Doge Henry I>andolo, who, although nearly 
blind and bent down under the weight of ninety- 
four years, commanded a fleet of five hundred 
sail, crossed the sea with forty thousand warriors, 
directed courageously the assault of Constanti- 
nople; and who, ready to sacrifice the precious 
remains of his illustrious career to the glory of 
his country, was the first to land und jr the walls, 
which his war rior s, animated by his example, 
immediately scaled and planted the standard of 
the repubhc ; but, we ought to be much more 
struck with admiration by considering the wis- 
dom and ingenuity of this great man, in the 
midst of all the obstacles which opposed his en* 
terprize, and obliged him to struggle without 
cessation against the enemy, and against the 
prejudices of the age, which lettered his noble 
efforts in arriving at the achievement of thttglory , 
that he knew, nevertheless, to acquire by the re- 
united force of the heterogeneous elements of 
which the Crusades were imposed. The heroic 
patriotism and wisdom^ Dandolo shone with a 
"greater lusire when he refosed thedi»deoi of the 
Eastern Empire, toWrhich the Elector^ wi^^ 
to add a new splendour ly^ placing it upon his 
venerable and majestic bend. After the exam- 
ple of Dandolo wonder disappeared, for rach 
men could not but obtain the most brilliant 
success. The dominion of the Republ ic, at t his 
epoch, was extended" over a very conmimMe 
part of the Eastern Empire, and over the hav «f 
Constantinople; Morearwas joined to it «m a fief 
attached to ihe titto of Despot, or Impefial 
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Prince, granted to the Doge; and the We of 
Candia, which was bought of the Marquis de 
Montferrat. In this manner the establishments 
of Venice formed a long series of islands, pro- 
rinces, and kingdoms, which extended from the 
Atlantic to the Black sea. What a source of 
advantages and flches for them at this time, 
when all the commerce of Europe, with the* 
Indies, was carried on by this way ! 

The affairs of the state were then managed by 
Tirtuons, skillful, and valiant men, who, after 
considering the enlargement of territory and the 
change of circumstances, perceived the necessity 
of modifying the constitution, after the events 
and according to the difference of the times, to 
mnintam the glory of the nation, which produced 
the 

Fourth Epoch— The DemocraUe fovernment takes the fonn 
of an Harediury Arlstoeracy— Peter Oradiaigo, forty-ninth 
Dofe-A. D. 1397. 

The impulse of the people, well directed, is 
often sufficient to make conquests, but it is only 
possible to maintain them by foresight, firmness, 
and wisdom, which qualities united are not to be 
found in the people. From the year eleven hun- 
dred and seventy-two, a representative council of 
four hundred and seventy members, whieh were 
annually changed, was already substituted at Ve- 
nice for the general Assembly. The citizens of 
all classes had the right of electing members of 
this council, which still preserved the democratic 
system, although the ancient popular influence 
in the affairs of state was considerably weaken- 
ed. The Fathers of the country perceiving 
that this constitution would no longer agree with 
the new order of things, guided by the wisdom 
and address of their Doge, Peter Gradinigo, 
and animate by courage proportionate to the 
greatness of the enterprize, resol?ed, in twelve 
hundred and ninety-seven, that hereafter the 
members of the representative council of the 
nation should not be chosen from individuals of 
all classes, but only from the members of the 
council of this epoch, from those who had been* 
members during the four preceding years and 
from Aeir descendants; thus aristocracy suc- 
ceeded the primitive democracy. It was asto- 
nishing to see this great change take place with- 
out a drop of blood being shed, withcnit noise or 
tumult, which proved the wisdom with which it 
was executed; and, although some time after, 
it produced troubles, the same talents which had 
conceived it, knew how to maintain and re-es- 
tablish tranquillity. | The effect answered the 
views of the reformers. Aristocracy sustain- 
ed with honour the political existence of the 
state, and was able to resift the attacks of jea- 
lousy launched against it by the powers of Italy, 
and even by Eurose, and the Ottoman force 
which menaced all the east The Republic, 
always respectable even in its reverse, was at 
last obliged to cede, but, not before she had dis- 
puted the ground, step by' step, with the irresist- 
ible power of the Turks, who with the price of 
floods of blood overturned every obstacle. But, 
if on one side she was forced to lessen the mari- 



time frontiers, she knew ^ow to enlarge the 
others, by extending her power over the conti- 
nent near the Liagunes, which will be the subject 
of the 

Fifth Epoch— The VeBeUan Terra Ftraut from A. D. 1336, 
toA.D.U08. 

Venice saw that celebrated sentence of Ma- 
chiavel, " That the people submit voluntarily to 
the government that treated the vanquished as 
friends and not as enemies,** realiied in lier fa- 
vour. Order, economy, wisdom, justice, and 
equity, the fundamental basis of the R^ublic of 
Venice, engaged the cities and provinces of Italy 
bat occupied the space situated between the sea 
and the Alps, to submit spontaneously to her 
liews, and thus unite with the virtuous deacend- 
ants of their ancestors, who had taken refuge 
many years ago on the Lagunes, and who were 
happily established and multiplied. The Vene- 
tians then employed their politics to the utmost 
extent to profit by the dispotiti<Hi of the times 
and circumstances which were fiivourable to 
their interests ; thus, by the aid of persuasion, of 
silver, and of force, they possessed, from the 
commencement of the sixteenth century, their 
new conquests along;^ the sea from Ravenna to 
Trieste; to the centre of all the country 
lying between the sea, the Alps and the Po; ex- 
tending in Liombardy upon the coast of the 
Adda, and occupied, even beyond the Po, many 
strong places in the Roma^fna, and in the Pou- 
ille. But, although it is true that prosperity is 
often the recompense of virtue and valour, it is 
nevertheless true that it almost always gives birth 
to hatred and jealousies, thus the princes having 
possessions in Italy, and among others, the Pope, 
envious of the ^ Venetian power, prepared the 
great events which form the 

Sizth Bpoch— The League ofCamhray, A. D. 1908. 

Hatred is sometimes the price of ben^ts, 
because they humiliate the one who receives 
them. Jules II. who owed his elevation to tiie 
Pontificate, both to the favour of Csssar Borgia 
and to the Venetians, imprisoned the former, 
from whom he exacted the cession of his estates 
and ri^ts for his ransom, and purposed to dis- 
possess the latter of all they possessed in the 
Romagna. He easily obtained the first object; 
but, irritated at having been frustrated in the 
second, and not considering the consequence of 
a foreign invasion of Italy, but only listening to 
the desire of lowering those who had elevated* 
him, he employed all his address and influence 
to engage Spain, France, Germany, and all the 
Italian princes to league with him against Ve- 
nice. Such was the origin and composition of 
this formidable coalition, signed at Cambray, 
the tenth of December, 1508. To the armies of 
so many powerful princes, the sainted Father 
added his, ihth interdiction and excommunica- 
tion, which he launched against the Venetian 
government. Europe, astonished, saw the Re- 
public i^ist in a miraculous manner a}l the 
efforts directed against her : opposing force to 
force, and wisdom to the wrath of the Vatican. 
The Eaperor Maximilian, at the head of ono 
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himdred thouBand men, beneged Padaa. Louis 
Xn. King of France, commanded in person his 
army, with which he descended into Lombdrdy. 
The armies of Spain, of the Pope, and the other 
Italian princes, occupied different situations on 
the territory of the Republic. 

The Venetian army having been vanquished, 
retreated to the Capitol, and the Terra Firma 
was almost entirely conquered by the enemy; 
but the love of the people, the most sure and 
precious resource of governments in adversity, 
was not extinguished. The fidelity of Trivisa 
and Padua, the general wish to return under the 
laws of the Republic, her wise foresight, her 
energy and promptness to take advantage of 
the attachment of the provinces, her firmness 
and patriotism rescued her, and caused her to 
shine forth with more splendour from under the 
cloud of misfortunes which had been the touch- 
wtaae of her courage and strength. They reco- 
vered in a little time nearly all their territory, 
except some strong places, having been obliged 
to cede to the Pope those of Romagaa, to appease 
the sainted Father, and to obtain absolution of 
the interdiction and exconununication. After 
having again thuft restored peace abroad, and 
established order at home, the Republic occupied 
herself with embellishing the capital, for it was 
at this precise period that a great number of 
edifices were built, and decorated by Scarpa- 
gnino, Sansovino, Sanmicheli, and other archi- 
tects and artists of the highest repuUtion, and 
at this same time, Henry the Fourth, King of 
France, asked, and obtained, the title of Patri- 
cian of Venice, an honour sought after by the 
Pontiib and many other princes. 

But the Turks, already having possession of 
Constantinople, harassed the establishments of 
the Republic, in tho east. Wars, ravages, and 
ruins succeeded each other rapidly. The arms 
and politics of tho Venetians cnrarageously op- 
posed them. The countiy was teeming with 
heroes, who, in victory or reverse, covered them- 
selves equally with glory: the enemy always 
paid deariy for their advantages over the Vene- 
tians; success was reciprocal, and the Republic . 
knew how to maintain her honour, notwithstand- 
ing the great superiority of her adversary. 

About the end of the fifteenth century, she had 
lost almost all Morea, but, at the same time she 
acquired the kingdom of Cyprus; it is true that 
ahe lost it in 1571, but, only after a glorious re- 
sistance. The celebrated M. A. Bragadino, the 
intrepid defender of Famagouste, and a great 
number of brave men, performed extraordinary 
feats of valour there. In the same year, the vic- 
tory of Lepanto, brought back, in one day, to the 
Venetian banner, all its ancient idory, and blot- 
ted out the misfortunes that the Republic had 
experienced. In 1669,itwas necessary to cede the 
Ide of Candia, but this misfortune did not hap- 
pen until after a defence of twenty-five years, the 
gloiy of which excited the envy of the Paladins, 
and the admiration of the universe; this war was 
memorable for the numerous exanplea of valour 
of the Venttiaiis, among th^^naftAier of which 



we cite the celebrated Thomas Morosini, who, 
with only one vessel, had the courage to defend 
hioiself against forty-five Turkish galleys. It 
was in the course of the same war that one town 
alone, made eighty sorties, resisted the impetu- 
osity of sixty-nine assaults, and the explosion of 
one thousand three hundred Ski sixty-four mines, 
and only surrendered to very honourable con- 
ditions. Again, in 1687, Francois Morosini, the 
Peloponesian, repelled the Ottomans, and con- 
quered the Morea a second time; the occupation 
of which was recognized by the treaty of peace 
ofCarlowitz, in 1699. 

BcTenth Epocb—Peace of Pamrowils— A. D. 1718. 

The exploits of the Peloponesian were the last 
efforts of the power of the rulers of the Adriatic ; 
for, some years after, Venice signed a humiliating 
peace at Passarowitz, on the 21st July, 1718, by 
which she ceded to the Turks, the kingdom that 
Morosini had reconquered with so much glory. 
Human wisdom may retard and moderate the 
order of nature and events, but it can never de- 
stroy or change them; men renowned for their 
wisdom had been the pride of the Republic, but 
their efforts could not arrest the irresistible in- 
fluence of time ; although the worm of time works 
silently and slowly, still it never ceases to gnaw. 

The government now began to show evident 
signs of its ruin; every thing revealed its per- 
plexities and fears. The globe had already 
changed its face during two centuries; the dis- 
covery of the Cape of Good-Hope and America, 
had opened, in the sixteenth century, a ne^r 
channel for commerce. Italy had always been 
a central point, but now it ceased to be; Portu- 
gal, Spain, Holland, France, and England, took 
possession of the seas, the land, and the riches 
which were discovered. Venice, which had, 
during so many ages, furnished these nations 
with the products of Asia and Africa, was now 
obliged to receive them from these very people ; 
and far from preserving nearly the exclusive 
navigation of the Archipelago and the Mediter- 
*ranean, she was obliged, in 1577, to allow the 
flag of England, and in 1598, the flag of Holland, 
to float freely on the seas which washed Ibrkey . 
The political system of the European states, the 
art of war and navigation, the finances, the 
public instruction, the industry, the different 
branches of civilization, in-fact, all things ex- 
perienced a very sensible change after the fif- 
teenth century; but Venice alone still held to 
her ancient customs. At the commencement, 
the Venetians replaced the Tribunes by the Doge, 
and when circumstances, brought about by the 
succession of events, required it, democracy gave 
place to aristocracy. Another reform was ne- 
cessary after the peace of Passarowitz, to give a 
new impulse and a spirit more conformable to 
the genius and experience of the age, to the go- 
vernment. The Republic knew this want; she 
still had some men ef genius; they had recourse 
to consultations, they spoke of reform, but the 
tranquillity which the Republic then enjoyed) 
made them neglect not only their future tran- 
quillity, but even the safely of the state. Her 
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BMorine, fbrraerly superior t« the others, did not ' 
Kke the others adopt the modem nayal architec- 
ture. Her land armies did not nnderstand the 
refined tactics and discipline which the other 
sorereigns had newly introduced into theirs, 
fler finances wer^reserred upon the ancient 
fboting, and the fear of oyerburdening the people 
deprived her of the necessary funds for her de- 
fence. The long repose of the Ottoman Porte, 
plunged the fleet of the Republic into a state of 
inactivity ; the fidelity of Austria, the feebleness 
of the Italian princes, the weakness of the eccle- 
siastic censures, made them neglect the fortifi- 
cations xji their forts, their artillery, and their 
infiEuatry. 

It often happens that a long peace destroys 
^e means to inake war. Besides, the revolution 
of the commercial system had considerably dimi- 
nished the number of sea-ftiring men, and ex- 
hausted the source ef riches, which during the 
preceding years had repaired all the losses and 
raised upVenice from the gulf of the most terrible 
vieissitudes. But if the universal and almost 
exclusive commerce, the superiority of their 
marine, the order of the administration, and their 
political wisdom had raised them to the pinnacle 
of grandeur ; the loss of the first, and their infe- 
riority in the rest, in comparison with the other 
powers of Europe, carried away all the elements 
of their prosperity, without which they had either 
to perish or to create new ones. 

Blflitti^popli-Dowaflaiar ibe R«pmbUc of YsiOfie-rA. D. 
1797. 

The Republic want^ neither armies nor men 
of talento eren in her last moments. She pos- 
sessed more than three millions oif sul^ecta, the 
love of the people, many fortresses, a land and 
sea army; the annual revenue of six and a liAlf 
millions of ducats of silver (about five Hiii«f^« 
and two hundred thousand dollars;) her Capitol, 
which nature had rendered inaccessible to the 
enemy, was defended, in the LAgune which 
surrounds it, by two hundr^ men-of-war of* 
every kind, manned by eighty thousand four 
hundred men and armed with seven hundred 
and fifty pieces of cannon. The arsenal was 
abundantly supplied with every things one 
hundred and forty thousimd citisens were able 
to furnish, in case of need, more tha|i twenty 
thousand soldiers for the defence of their coun- 
try. But with all this the government wanted 
the necessary energy to collect, dispose, and 
employ usefully these resources, and to adopt 
measures proportionate to the intricacy of eir- 
cumatances. A faUacious hope of tranquillity 
kept the Venetians in a state of inactivity, and 
made them decide not to take a part in the war 
which had broken out between Austria and 
France, and which disti^rbed Italy in 1796. This 
conduct drew upon them tli# contempt of the 
other nations, and forced them to submit to the 
(ate reserved for those whp have neither the 
means of defence nor the ta^nt te employ them* 
The French army occupied a great part of the 
YeneUan terptpry ; tW govenijn^nt ei»couin«i9d 
w French, by the timidity or incertitude of 



its mMurares, end, at last, the Great Coimcil of 
the Republic rendered Icfitimate dieir hostile 
marches, by its abdication, adopted on the 152th 
May, 1797, without using the forces and re- 
sources which were still at its disposal. They 
delirered, by this act of pusilanimity, the Capitol 
and all the state, which was treated aiterwards as 
a conquered country. Such was the sad end of 
a republic which had existed during fourteei) 
centuries, which had merited the respect and 
admiration of sovereigns as well as the love of its 
subjects, and which bad given birth to so many 
heroes. The souvenir of its history, and the mo- 
numents of its Capitol, are at present objects of 
general admiration, and since the happiness of 
nations is always the result of the wisdom of its 
laws, and of the good order of the political admi- 
nistration, it will not be difficult to find among 
the precious relics, proof of the ancient prospe- 
rity of Venice, and in the history of its govern- 
ment, facts which bind the causes to the efiects. 
As we judge of the talents of an architect, sculp- 
tor, or painter, by the beauty of an edifice* 
statue, or painting, so we draw the same catX" 
elusion in considering a government, by fixing 
its degree of merit upon the results of its riches, 
studies, manners, characters, habitudes, and eveii 
the amusement of the people. 

In the brief and rapid view we have taken of 
Venice, we have purposely omitted to notice the 
manners, customs and habits of the people— our 
object being the exposition of her history, and 
not the delineation of her character: but as illus* 
trative of one of the moral qualities for which 
they have been so long distinguished, the love of 
music, the annexed plate has been prepared re- 
presenting a Serenade. 

Whether their enthusiastic predilection for 
music and poetiy is to he referred to their «uqc^ 
ekiet^ or to some peculiarity of moral constitu- 
tion, or to both, we shall not pretend to deter- 
mine; but certain it is, no race of people hav^ 
displayed a more passionate fondness for melody. 

TraveUen, almost without exception, and 
among others, Byron, have spoken in terms of 
the most liberal praiae of their moonlight Sere- 
nades, and the plaintive song of the Gondo- 
lier." 

Thereii a peculiar sweetness and irresistiblie 
fascination in the soft notes of music, borne on 
the water and on the breeee; and in such an at- 
mosphere and beneath such a sky, they melt, 
fubdue and harmonixe the soul, as if the voice^of 
a spirit had aigokea on enchanted ground* 

All classes," says ^yion, are alike charaq* 
teriied for their loveof music and poetry. Ther^ 
is a poetry in the life of a Venetian, which, in ita 
common course, is yaried with those surpxises 
^Bd changes, so recommendable in Action, hat 
so different fhsim th^ sober q^onotony of ivHrthena 
existenp^: amusements are raised into dutiea— 
diMiea are softened into amusements— and eniery 
ol^ject bei^^coDsidered as equally making a, j^act 
of theb»wnessofltfe,isHnfiounof(\aftdpegCOT 
ed wid^thA iMMI^jMCnM iftdi)^^ 
aniduity." Duta- 
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A BBOVBDBRf S DUAnNBIII* 

BT ifAiT aownr. 

Biomm, alts ! onr life 

WaioM mmbAh atrlft I 

Ahd Ibttt tbMi U«tt BOW* 

DmUi'i seal upon tby brow, 

Btreubed on thy paUot-btd, 

Cold itraw beneatii tby haad ! 

I iball Ha dowa to riaep 

la loft itale pillowed daap; 

IB fine aad allvery lawB, 

Wltb damaik enrtaina drawl ! 

Tei tboo art gone to rest, 

Uko LasatUB In Abrabam*8 breaa t : 

And I» aaoibar Dives, dMOl twaka 

Witbitt the erer-bamlBg lake* 

Wreteb tbat I am !— tbroBfb Ufii taatf bam !~ 

Now eoBMs tba first reward of slii^ 

ttemorse, tbat witb releatiess Ira 

Onawetb my soul like fire; 

And polBtlBg to tblB deatb-b«d state, 

CMetb* Re|iaBtaBoa aesMa loa lata r 

My saol is tortured tbas to sea, 
Brotber, tby latest misery !— 
Tbese panes, of poverty tbe proof; 
Those naked rafken In tba roof; 
Tbat firelem grate..tbl8 broken floor; 
And bere tby mlssraUe stars— 
Tbe last drop In tbe pitcher drained, 
The bread from charity obtained. 
Dry, tasteless morsel, at thy side !— 
And «bn« my bfother died 1 

Well, lift and aU its waais are a*at ; 

His heart will ache no more ! 

And no more In tbe street 

Win he my chariot meet. 

And say, iBdignant at my prfda, 

Ts iha poor benar at bis side 

(* Ton rich man Is my brotber. 

The first-born of nqr mother. 

Oor fbtber died : and he 

Fosseised onr property. 

A tyrant waa he AraiB b boy, 

DominloB was bis life's sole joy ; 

And with an Iron sway be broke 

At first my spirit to his yoke. 

Ob, happy were the three 

Tbat died la Inlbney ! 

thay fbit not what my Mb has boiB»- 

OBpricioBS enmity and soom. 

I was a trampled slave for years, 

I craved mine own witb bitter tean ; 

And, after long and cold neglect, 

•Twas oAted me-for what f-my Mnfmil 

Ob» happy were the three 

That died IntaUbaeyl 

rot they knew not the bitter fnid— 

The Itfe-long strife that thence ensued; 

And saw not, as I dally see, 

flit pride Insalt my poverty !** 

Tbas wilt thou lay ao mora— BO BMft ! 

The hatred and the pride are o*er; 

And I would give my luxury 

As low as thou to He, 

OottM that the tost regaia, 

or fhMB my aoai reiMnra the gittty Mali ! 

Ohl what a dread amoBBt. 
Tore me, to Judgment went oi his aeeonnt 1 
And he, this day, hath stood before the throhd, 
rrb (Mfy of evn t hav« done: 
AadjBdtmibtisgBiiat b g ti th a w ibtt la diBBl - 
•M I anoid Md tn^HlBg i»4ifc llM«aBd I 



Ay. I wobM am ny goldfB taivy, 

firoiher, to be like thee !— 
To Bieet without despair 
Hm old maa with tbe sliver hair- 
To say, *( Thy words I did obey. 
And kept through life the narrow way !** 
To flly, with garmeals uadefile^ 
To tbat pure OMtlier, her redeemed cldld;— 
To say, ♦* Thy prayers were heard ; 
Attd, at the eletanth hour, I was renond ; 
And than to baar her say triubipbbnUy, 
**Tb8Bk€Hidl the SOBS he fata ataaO with Bar 



MB BABXiT DSAlK 

Too brigbt, toa beauUftil for earth. 

Was ihe who gladdened evtty iMan { 
Tbe bleased suabaam of eaeh hearth. 

Her light seemed of our Ufo a putl 
Weep— for her voice will greet no more: 

Weep— for her brow of love Is dim ! 
Where Heaven*s eternal fountains pour. 

fiar spirit breathes its gtorioaa hymn. 

Mother of Asr, our lovad and dead» 

Though many a fbir plant round thae Moon ; 
Long wUl thy bitter teais be shed. 

Where the pale roees shade bar tomb i 
Tat as thOB moura'st, remember tso. 

Mm hath beea spared the ton aad striiRi. 
The wasttag grieft, the dreams aBtrae, 

The thousand ills of human life. 

Remember, when mid your sweet band. 

Thoti art offtrlttg up tby siml in prayer. 
Tbat sbs who tiaads Um *« batter land,** 

Her vow with thine ia mingling tiUrs/ 
Thou hast the memory of her worth. 

Tby foture*s shadowy vale to cheer; 
Though brief her pllgrimaga on earth. 

*T#M Mbrbad by virtaas rare Bad dear. 

Father! nlolaa that east thou*st aallad 

Bo rich a treasure all thine own— 
Reiolce, e*en though by cares enthralled. 

Tliat o*er thy path her love onee shone: 
Bpaah of IMT oft to tbaae who atiO 

Aronad tbea Aed hope's blissAd ray ; 
And, M with Joy their young hearts thrlU, 

Bless Htsh who thus bath strewn tby way. 

BMats, atnoOB aad eVa who*d tolas, 

Aa waarlad ftom yaa halls ye aoaa, 
Her boundtaff sisp, her playAil kiss. 

Her laughing glance to greet you hOBM; 
iTew pleasorss In your path will spring, 

Nsw ties perehanee win round you twiaa. 
Tat think aoi TUne*s o'eriadea wing 

Hilh aa^ MB ibir than bar wt rinlM. 

Biotharal it seemed a darkeaed hour 

When ftom this world your playmate paaad ! 
When on each tree and bursting flower 

Tour Idol risier gazed her last: 
nataiflaoohart mid for yea 

liOVsTs harp its aureelsst ebord hMh laac«- 
Broihenl prove ta her m e mo r y true» 

As OB life's wave your barks are loased. 

ThatarflaOBbarl Waaphotaow- 

An blnmlnii crown the early dea d 1 
Mm wm called home, an ftom her baaw 

Oaa trace of radiant arirth had flad: 
Knowing but Love's unclouded mb. 

Her dream of earth was bright aa brief— 
Molsa, that whea the goal she woB, 

Her erawa had aot a wllhirid leaf I 
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Tbx Pennyi livad at Richmond. They were 
of that happy class dcDominated the respectable, 
bnt made themselres contiDually miserable, in 
their anxiety to be fine. Happiness was yery 
well— but then, foshion was something. They 
had a snug house— a beautiful garden, sloping 
down to the Thames— two •* fair daughters" and 
three promising sons. Add to this, ten thousand 
pounds in the 3 per cents., with the best of 
health, and you have a brief summing-up of the 
possessions and advantages of the family of the 
Pennys. No, we hare forgotten <me treasure— 
they had a family friend. He was the oracle of 
the house, by virtue of his threescore years, a 
broken constitution, and an estate called Swamp 
Hall, in not the most fertile part of Lincolnshire. 
Mr. Solon— such was our " friend's" name— gave 
the law to the Pennys ; although we cannot dis- 
guise tlie fact, that his dicta were, at times, not 
uncomplainedly allowed by Mr. Penny himself, 
#ho, animated by some extraordinary prejudice, 
wished sometimes to guide the interests of his 
ownfamfly. It needed all the arguments of Mrs. 
Penny, to contend against this wrong-headedness 
of the father of her children. 

My dear Mr. Penny," Mrs. P. would ex- 
claim, when desirous of effectually silencing any 
rebellious scruples of her husband, I should 
not persist in my opinion, were it not, as I hare 
told you before, the opinion of Mr. Solon." 

" Nor, my dear," would reply Mr. Penny, in 
tiie mildiest of tones, " should I, were I not cer- 
tain that when Mr. Solon heard my ail- 
ments—" 

They had one morning pursued thus far, when 
Mrs. Penny, with more than usual energy, re- 
torted — "Nonsense! — Mr. Solon never hears 
arguments ; 'tis enough that he advises. Is he 
not—" And here Mrs. Penny called up one of 
those looks which we are apt to assume, when 
we would knock down opposition with a self- 
evident truth— ".Is he not the family friend?" 

What could Mr. Penny do?— what could he 
say to this ? Why, nothing but press his hands 
gently together, raise them nearly to his chin, 
incline his head, slightly elevate his shoulders, 
and reply—" Unquestionably." 

Mrs. Penny felt her vantage ground, and fol- 
lowed up the attack with merciless vehemence. 
She had received her education at the best board- 
ing-scho<d in Kensington— and knew the full 
force of argument by intenrogatiou. Thus, when 
Mr. Penny had allowed her premises, that Mr. 
Solon woi the family friend, she continued, with 
a growing air of triumph—" Can any thing be 
done without him ?" 

The question w&kt to Mr. Penny's heart Ne- 
vertheless, he replied—^* Certainly not" 

"Have we a secret from him ?— Does he not 
j^Jhe confidential letters of our dearest 



Something of the most delicate tint of a blush 
rose to Mr. Penny's cheek, as he satined the 
query—" Every line." 

" Has he not stood for the three last children ?" 

" £very one of them."— To which Mr. Penny 
might have added, " and given them names, most 
of them borne by the now dead and buried mem- 
bers of the family of the Sdons." 

" Do we not allow him to pay for the educatioo 
of Jemima and Petrarch? Was he not once 
horsewhipped, in mistake for yoorsdf ? And 
did he not take yotir place in a dud— you re- 
member how I sc<dded him for it— with a mur- 
dering ensign, from the north of Ireland?" 

Mr. Penny hesitated to answer this latter 
question. Mrs. Penny, however, thou^t ingra- 
titude a heinous sin, and again enforced it 

Mr. Penny still shrunk from the thrust He 
could only return to his wife's'first interrogatoiy 
— " As you say, Mr. Solon is the firiend of the 
family."- 

"Say!— I know him to be so.— Well then, u 
Mary to be married off, before Mr. Solon makea 
his decision ?" 

"Decision!" — For once Mr. Penny vebtived 
to ask, " Am I not her father?" 
, "Father!— What of that?— Isn't Mr. Sokxi 
the family friend i" 

Mr. Penny ventured to lower his brow. — 
"Humph!— It's a pity so much friendship is 
wasted on strangers. I wish he'd a family of his 
own." 

" Then it seems you forget Mr. Solon's Lin- 
cohishire estate— (that Mecca of Mrs. Penny's 

«hopes)— " you forget Swam^ Hall— that fertile 
and fashionable retreat" 

This was a subject on which, spite of the 
frowns of his wife, Mr. Penny would, at times, 
venture a jest-" Fertile and fashioiiaUe! — 

. why nothing grows th«re but rashes— and no 
one ventures there but geese— and they, only ib 
visitors." 

"Rushes and geese!" retorted Mrs. Penny, 
with a contemptuous glance. " I vow, I have 
heard Mr. Solon declare that his grounds pro- 
duced fov the London tradesmen." 

" Tes— for London chair-menders, and Lon- 
don poulterers.— I forgot— in seasons of great 
plenty, he has an acre or two of wild water- 
cresses." 

" This, Mr. Penny, is all idle. Yon know that 
he has willed his estate to our boy. We mustn't 
neglect the dear child's interest I'm sure-" 
(here Mrs. Penny cast a loek of consolation at 
her husband)— « Mr. Solon can't live keg.— 
Doesn't he break eveiy winter?" 

Yes— but, hang it ! he mends every spring." 

" Mr. Penny, look at his face." 

" Havn't 1 watched the coming of every wrin- 
kle into it? Had Istndied the stars, as I have 
studied his features, I had got more motUBy by 
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almanac makiiig, than eyer I bJaII pfain by 
Swamp Hall." 

Mn. Penny was shocked.—" This of the friend 
of the family !— One who gives his advice—** 

Faith, he ought to give it,** quickly retorted 
Mr. Penny, else *twoold often be dear indeed. 
— ^Didn't he make me speculate, and lose in hops, 
when I wanted to invest in camphor? — Didn't 
he foretell a hard winter — ** (It was now Mr. 
Penny's torn to act the querist)—" I suppose the 
geese were early at Swamp Hall — and make me 
buy up bear-skins, when the currant-trees con- 
spired to bud in January ? — always lost by his 
advice— but once." 

Here was a straw of comfort for Mrs. Penny, 
and her drowning hand snatched at it.—" Well, 
I am glad yon own so much. Once, then, his 
advice did serve you ?" 

" Tes-^ counselled one way, and I took ex- 
actly the contrary.— To say the tnith, I am 
ahnost tired of Mr. Solon." 

" Husband— be reasonable :— you know he 
must die soon." 

" Die ! — I tell yon what, wife — I have long 
suspected it, but now I am sure of the fact. 
People who promise to will away estates, never 
die. If ever they fall sick, it's only to teaze us, 
by getting well again." 

" The man can't live," replied Mrs. Penny, 
with great emphasis—" I tell you — " 

We know not what consolatory proofs of Mr. 
Solon's early dissolution would have been ad- 
vanced, had not a shuffling at the door, and the 
riurill voice of Becky, the servant, suddenly 
snapped the chain of Mrs. Penny's evidence. 

" Well, Mr. Solon, 1*11 give your name,*' cried 
the ghrl, backing into the room, and vainly en- 
deavouring to delay the entrance of an old gen- 
tleman, who flung himself into the middle of the 
parlour, and stood with his hat perched on the 
very summit of his head— one arm flung beliind 
the tail of his coat, the other extended forth— 
and, with the eye of a " death-darting cocka- 
trice,^* looking now at the girl, and now at her 
mast^ and mistress, as, with a voice spasmodic . 
with surprise, he cried out— 

"Name, name! — Mr. Penny — Mrs. Penny!** 
— ^The friend of the family stood gasping with 
astonishment— Mrs. Penny brought a chair, and 
in the softest manner possible, chid Mr. Solon 
for venturing out so early " The dews were 
yet upon the ground.'* 

Mr. Solon, shaking his forefinger at Becky the 
maid, inquired of Mr. Penny—" who is this?— 
asked my name — barred me at the door!" — ^his 
voice rose as he enumerated each new indignity 
—"Me!"— He literally crowed out the memo- 
syllable. 

As they say in Pariiament, Mrs. Penny ex- 
plained. " It was the new servant." 

" She's better than the last, I hope !" observed 
the family friend, scarcely permitting himself to 
be mollified: then to Becky, most impressively— 

" lonng woman ! behave yourself, or I shall 
discharge you." 

Beoky muttered something about "two mas- 



ters." Mrs. Penny caught the sound of discon* 
tent — What's that, Becky? — Remember, in 
this house, Mr. Solon is the same as Mr. Penny." 

Becky caught the eye of her master, and with 
a significant " Oh !" vanished from the parlour. 

" I hope, sir," inquired the master of the man- 
sion of the family friend " you remain in excel- 
lent health?" 

"You do hope, eh?— I thought you didn't— 
you didn't speak before. Perhaps, I'm trouble- 
some?" 

" Now, my dear Mr. Solon," exclaimed Mrs. 
Penny in the greatest concern. 

" I can go to Lincolnshire," cried Mr. Solon* 

" 1 wish you would," thought Mr. Penny. 

" In fact, I ought to go— I toill go."— Mrs. 
Penny said nothing, but smiled beseechingly at 
the friend of the family, who, by degrees, let his 
anger subside in his paternal care for Miss Mary 
Penny, whose choice, or rather, whose reception 
of a husband was at this time, the grand house- 
hold question. There were two aspirants for the 
young lady's hand, linked as it was with three 
hundred per annum by the will of her grandfa- 
ther. Mr. Edmund Wilkins, the junior partner 
of a respectable house in the city, had, for some 
two years past, been received by the Pennys, 
was by no means indifferent to Mary, and what 
was, indeed, a still greater recommendation, was 
not decidedly objected to by Mr. Solon. Un- 
happily, however, the friend of the family, was 
" the fortunate hdder" of a somewhat irascible 
buU-terrier, that on a very slight provocation, 
laid bare the shin-bone of Edmund Wilkins, who, 
in his agony, unmindful of the saorilege— for the 
terrier- bull was sacred as the lares at the fire- 
side of the Pennys— Returned the assault with so 
vigorous a kick, that a fractured rib was the lot 
of (in Mrs. Penny's words) " the dear dumb ani- 
mal." This, in the emphatic language of Mr. 
Solon, "ruffian-like assault," on the part of 
Edmund Wilkins, was construed into an open 
declaration of war by the friend of the family, 
and thus the lover had at once to contend against 
the fancied horroi% of hydrophobia, and the pow- 
erful interest of the owner of Swamp Hall. .Be- 
ndes this, Mr. Solon had formed a street ac- 
quaintance with the Honourable Frederick 
Rustington — a genUeman, who had gallantiy 
delivered the family friend from a knot of pick- 
pockets on a levee day— who was connected with 
the first families, whose dress was the very flower 
of the mode, and whose mustachioe were as black 
as Erebus. Of course, the Honourable Frede- 
rick Rustington had been made at home with 
the Penny's : too much attention could not be 
paid to the preserver of the family friend. At 
any time, Edmund Wilkins would have willingly 
dispensed with the presence of the visitor, but 
coming as he did, pat on the attack of the bull- 
terrier, introduced and patronized by the vindic- 
tive Solon, he was a rival not to be despised. 
Edmund Wilkins could see that Mrs. Penny 
began to look coldly upon him — ^that Mr. Penny 
seemed half-afraid, to venture as he was wont, a 
cordial shake of the hand— that Mary would sit 
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isr ludf BB hoar, with her pretty blue eyes, oon- 
templatiDg the patteni of the carpet— mod, worse 
than aU, that Mr. Solon weuU cast a supercilious 
look of triumph from the junior partner, to the 
mustaohios of the Honourable Frederick Rust- 
ington. AU this, had Edmund Wilkins to endure, 
together with a wound in his shin, and a nenrous 
excitement at the thoughts of water. 

I have made up my mind,'' said Mr. Solon, 
when induced by the attenti<ms of Mr. Penny 
to descend from his wrath to the affairs of the 
family. " I am determined— Mary must marry 
the Honourable Mr. Rustington." Mr. Penny 
was about to remonstrate, but was summarily 
checked by the friend of the family. Marry 
him directly, and the young couple can go and 
spend the honeymo<ni at Swamp Hall — Swamp 
Hall!" Had the tongue of Demosthenes en- 
riched the mouth ef Mr. Penny, it would have 
been paralysed with the syllables — Swamp 
Hall"— he was dumb— and the matter, at least, 
in the opinion of Mr. Sdon, was finally ar- 
ranged. 

Enter Becky, with Utters. They were scarcely 
glanced at by Mr. Penny ,,ere they were in the 
hands of the friand of the family.-^'' A plague on 
the impudence of tUs world," cried Mr. Penny, 

here is that feUow, Rogers, sending to me for 
the kmn of a hundred pounds I The brasen 
rascal!" 

" Why, Mr. Penny, you forget— Mr. Rogers 
—a man of honour— a man of substance." 

^ Substance ! My dear sir, he has been going 
to pieces this twelyemonth !" 

Have a care, Mr. Penny— defamation, sir- 
Mr. Rogers is, I repeat, an honourable man; 
and, not that I would desire my wishes to weigh 
with you— in foot, I have no right— none what- 
ever— yet, Mr. Penny, aUow me to say, that you 
will best support your character as a liberal man, 
by obliging Mr. Rogers with—" 
* « But my dear sir!" 

I don't wish to pefsuade you — ai I said, I 
have no claim to any influence— how should I 
have-HM>ne!" 

Mr. Penny had no remedy : Mrs. Penny ably 
advocated the character of " their oki. friend 
Rogers." Mr. Selon, with wounded dignityi 
took *'a more removed ground"— and, to be 
brief, BAr. Penny wrote the cheque, and enclos- 
ing it in a letter despatehed it by a special mes- 
senger to London. " Hem," cried Mr. Solon— 
and as the missive was * borne away, he repeated 
with a college air," Bi# da*, ^ citoilo*." At 
this moment, little mast^ Nicodemus Solon 
Penny was ushered mto the apartment witii the 
imrsery maid, previous to his departure on a 
visit to his grandmother, at Hackney, Mr. Solon 
having promised the old lady the loBg-^zpected 
treat. Just like the bead of the old phikeo- 
phers," cried Mr. 8ok>n, as, rubbing up the 
stubbly hair of Nicodemu8,he kicked with un- 
common sagacity in the child's fhoe; « Come, 
master Nkodemus," cried the gill, or we shall 
to» the ooadiI"—« Coach!" exckimed Mr. 

Bola% I OwufiM I desired the ditfd Aoidd go 



in the steam-boat? To be sure— I have no ri^ 
to interfere,* but I thought I said the steam- 
boat!" 

A look of anxiety overspread Mrs. Penny's 
face, as she endeavoured to smile, and indtrtinct- 
ly, urged something about the machinery!" 

That's it! look at the child's head-has a 
genius for mechanici — nothing like early culti- 
vation; Sally, go in the steam-boat— but mind, 
not too near the boiler. Tou hear, Sally— the 
steam-boat!" 

Mr. and Mrs. Penny looked at each other- 
kissed the child, who, enriched with a shilling 
from the purse of Mr. Solon, started for his 
voyage down the Thames. Scarcely had little 
Nicod^us departed, when Frankenstein Pen- 
ny, (for the sake of Mr. P. we must repeat the 
names of his younger branches were the arbitra- 
ry taste of Mr. Sok>n), at home for the vacation 
from a prepatory school, bounced into the room, 
but having apologized for his violence by a par^ 
ticularly humble bow to the friend of the frunily, 
was graciously received by Mr. Sokm, who, as 
was usual with his fortunate god-children, began 
to expatiate on the extraordinary capacity of 
Frankenstein. ^< I tried him last night," cried 
Mr. Penny, he can read any thing !" 

No doubt. I'll be sworn he can with sooh 
a head as tiiat" The mother had placed tiie 

Times" in the hands of the young scholar, Ibr 
the display of his precocity. Master Franken- 
stein, holding die leading journal of Europe 
crumpled in his little fists, with his eyes and 
mouth widely opened, stared at Mr. Solon fo 
the word. '*Any where, my dear— read any 
thing— the first thing you see," cried the god- 
father, who with a significant glance at Mr* 
Penny, raised lus hand above the child's head ia 
admiration of its extraordinary development.— 
" Any thing, my dear !" 

The child, after a little stammering, litwally 
astounded his hearers with his reading; for be 
began in a loud voice. 

Bankrupts.— Jonathan Rogers, St Marga- 
ret's Hill, Sottthwark, hop-meichant." 

Mr. Penny gave a deep groan— Mrs. Peaiiy 
uttered a slight hysteric shriek— the friend of die 
family looked as if his face was suddenly fitMt- 
bitten— and Master Frankenstein Penny, with 
the sweet unconsckiasness of childhood, pnioeed- 
ed to read the days of meeting, and the naoMs of 
the bankrupt's attomies. After the first shook, 
Mr. Penny looked at ^his old friend Rcgera' 
letter, which, according to the date, should haw 
come to hand three days befiore. 0oiBemen,not 
wholly Ingots to ceremony, would have kkkmA 
their adviser into the street. Not se,Mr. Penny; 
for though he looked as if his neckckidi waa 
doing the work of a bow-string, ail hesttdwaa 
—but the words camewrithiBg through his teetb 
— ^ I knew I was righ t I " and he dashed 
down a chair with a vigour that, to the Mgnd of 
the fiunily, appeared somethkig like a l^erQr* 
Mr. Fenny continued to gnmAlet^ frieftiis^ 
humph !— friends !"-^th oth^ signlftoaiit lyH** 
blesyfardcefrnhiBii awl we kaevr mC to utel 
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extent his 9baa^kst that was tlM term giren it 
by Mr. Solon— would have gone, had not the 
cause of this yicdenoe at once asserted his dignity, 
and offered consolation to the enraged, but still 
polite, Mr. Penny.—** There was no doubt that 
the dividend would be very handsome— rery 
handsome."— (Mr. Poiny rentured a "pish I") 
— ^* Howerer, such was the reward of friend- 
ship :— and Mr. Solon rose, and poHitirely pre- 
pared to put on his gknree^— " If, howerer, the 
dividend came short of the debt, be thanked his 
stars, he yet had property— and where people 
showed such ingratitude, he would again and 
again sell Bwamp HalL" The string was struck 
—Mrs. Penny again put on one of her imploring 
looks— even Mr. Penny felt he had gone too far; 
and as the husband and wife lowered in their 
taie and manner, of course Mr. Solon rose in 
his injuries; until, at length, it was the friend of 
the family who had been wronged— whose pro- 
perty had been sacrificed:- it was he who had 
been swindled by the " old friend" Rogers. 
Howerer, after much exertion, on the part of 
man and wife, the proprietor of Swamp Hall 
took off his glores, and was again seated in the 
easy chair. He had ceased to reproach, and was 
now gathered up in <:alm dignity. Luncheon 
was spoken of— the tray was brought up— end 
cnce more Mr. SoLbh was the friend of the family. 
The approaching marriage of Mary was talked 
otf^Mr. Solon declaring, that the firm in which 
Edmund WiUdni was junior partner, was built 
on sand; that, in fact, he was little better than a 
riiarper, with an eye to the " poor girl's money 
— whereas, the Hon. Frederick Rustington was 
a man of btrth and rank, with great connexions 
in the ookmies; a circumstance not to be lost 
aigfat of by the fkther of three intelligent boys. 
Mrs. Penny bridled up at this, and Mr. Penny 
listened somewhat more complacently, when 
Edmund Wilkins was again stigmatised as an 
adrenturer and a sharper. Thus went on the 
time, and Mr. Solon had raised a glass of cham- 
pagne to his lips, when a shridE, a loud shrill 
ahri^, pierced through the boose, and Becky 
rushed in, wringing her hands; and with her eyes 
starting Arom her head, and her round face as 
l^iastly as death, half-screamed, and half-sobbed 
Maiterl— the child-Nio-Nic-" At last, 
with a conrulnre throe, she delirered hersdf of 
the word-^ drowned!" 

Mrs. Penny screamed, and went off in a fit; 
Becky ran to her assistance, and chafed her 
hands and temples. The friend of the family, 
with his mouth open, his f^ the colour of a new 
-slate, aghast— his knees knocking each other, 
and his eyes arerted from Mr. Penny— sat in the 
easy chair, the picture of ghastly imbecility;- 
whilst ^ fattier of the drowned child— (he was 
in the act of cutting a comer crust, as Becky 
rushed ip) — with a case-knife griped in his hand, 
npnug to his feet, and, approaching Mr. Solon 
the paternal feeling orerbearing all reooUectkms 
of Swamp Hall, all tririal fond records" of the 
friendshto of its owner i xc laimed, in a roice 
renderef ^pfaiMy pieroing by emotkii, at the 



same time unconsciously g^airwtg the ^itteriBg 
steel within a hand's breadth of Mr. Solon's 
neckcloth—" Wretch 1— monster !— busy-body I 
—a curse to my house!— Begone, murderer!— 
fly my roof !— My— my poor boy !"— and here the 
tears rolled down the father's cheeks— his roice 
was stifled in his throat— the knife fell from his 
hand— and, poweriess, he sank sobbing into a 
chair, when his grief was direrted by a sudden 
rush into the room, and he felt a wet mass lite- 
rally beared into his lap. The load was Master 
Ni<x>demus— not, as the newspapers say, with 
"the rital spark totally extinct"— old father 
Thames baring contented himself with sousing a 
beautiful suit of sky-blue, learing undinmied the 
Promethean principle of the embryo Archi- 
medes. 

The story was soon told. Master Nicodemus, 
whilst in the wherry, making for the steamer, 
had amused himself by trailing in the water the 
thong -of his toy whip, which, somehow or other 
escaping from his band, he made a lounge after 
it— the nursery-maid made a grasp at his frock 
—the boat gare a lurch— and ]v£ister Nicodemus, 
rolling orer the gunwale, was kicking in an 
element foreign to his youthful habits He was, 
after due shrieking on the part of Sally, reoo^ 
rered by the waterman— hurried on sho re car- 
ried, all dripping as he was, to lus home— Sally 
uttered the word " drowned"— Becky saw the 
water streaming frcnn the child, and, without a 
thought, rushed to the parlour with her rersion 
of the tragedy. Master P^ioodemus was des- 
patched to hot blankets— the natural ruby" 
returned to Mrs. Penny's cheek— Mr. Penny 
gulped down two or three glasses of wine, after 
baring, with a somewhat embarrassed air, picked 
up the case-knife, so lately held at the throat of 
the friend of the family. Great had been the 
outrage committed on Mr. Solon : howerer, on 
the present occasion, he displayed unusual mag- 
nanimity. Simply glancing at the case-knife, 
he let fall the undeniable truth, that " murder 
was a serious matte]>— passion was a bad thingi" 
Mr. Penny was less assiduous than usual, in his 
apologies, and eren Mrs. Penny, with feminine 
penetration, remarked, " If Nicodemus had gone 
by the coach, he would not hare run the risk of 
J>eing drowned." The accident was, howerer, 
to Mr. Solon, productire of a new illustration ot 
the nascent will and energy of hfe god-child; for 
he subsequently obtained, from SaBy and the 
waterman, the most concurrent teitiaiony, that, 
when in the Thames, Nicodemus saitdenly dis- 
played an erident endearour to swim:— had he 
been left alone, there was no knowing what might 
hare happened. 

Mr. Penny (lor we must giro a few more illus- 
trations of the actire seal of the friend of the 
family) was the enlightened member of a literary 
club in Richmond* Now Mrs. Penny hated 
clubs, and cared but little for letters. This in« 
difference was scarcely weakened by the fre- 
quent risits of Mrs. Penny to Mrs. Blnesoul, 
wife of a resectable neifi^ibour, and who wae^ 
moreo(rer,one of th* Cnr kdjr members ef iij/^ 
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illmninated coterie. Mrs. Penny complained of 
these Tints, to the ftiend of the family, who pro- 
mised to remonstrate with Mr. P. He, however, 
as will appear in the sequel, took a more certain 
mode of eradicating (for such was his word) the 
*' ahttse.** 

Mrs. Penny was ^oatingly fond of flowers. A 
Chiswick fete was, to her, " an opening scene of 
Paradise.'* Mr. Bearsfoot was a great amateur 
florist, and, besides, was a near neighbour of the 
Penny's. Two or three times— Mr. Penny in- 
sisted on eight — ^but certainly they were not more 
than five— Mr. Bearsfoot had walked with Mrs. 
Penny in the gardens at Kew. Now, as Mrs. 
Penny could not disguise her wonder that her 
husband should always wish to compare opinions 
with Mrs. Bluesoul on the appearance of every 
new noTel, so neither could Mr. Penny repress 
his astonishment, that bis wife could not enjoy 
auriculas, or a newly-blown aloe, without oral 
illustrations of their beauties by Mr. Bearsfoot 
Mr. Solon, as the friend of the family, promised 
to remedy this second abuse." 

The Hon. Frederick Rustington continued to 
come among the Pennys, ard poor Mary con- 
tinned to grow paler and paler. Edmund Wil- 
kins no longer visited the family; but, in his 
daily rides to and from town, would, checking 
his horse to a snail's pace, gaze at the windows 
and walls of the house; and then, as his steed 
bore him on, watch the smoke curling above the 
garden elms. Mary's doom was sealed — she was 
inevitably to become Mrs. Rustington :— her wed- 
ding-dress was made — the day arrived. The 
Hon. Mr. Rustington-r-and his mustachios were 
never more exuberant — was in attendance — and, 
in short, poor Mary, pale as a ghost, the redness 
of her lips transferred to her eyes, receiv^ the 
congratulations of hei^riends; as the Hon. Mrs. 
Rustington. A post-chaise and four was at the 
door, and the "happy couple" were about to 
start) to spend the honeymoon at the Lakes. 

Some people have a vindictive pleasure in 
shattering the happiness of their neighbours : — 
they have, besides, a malicious instinct, as to fit- 
ness of time for their attack .—else how, above 
all other days, all other hours, could Mr. Blue- 
soul and Mrs. Bearsfoot, almost simultaneously, 
rush into the family circle of the Pennjrs, just a* 
it had received the " crowning rose" to its do- 
mestic wreath, in the shape of a son-in-law — an 
"honourable!** However, there they were — 
both hot— hissing hot" with jealousy ; the mon- 
ster looking greenly from their eyes, and storm- 
ing in their tongues. When the company had 
somewhat recovered themselves from the first 
surprise, they learned, and, all of them respect- 
able persons, were dreadfuUy shocked at the 
insinuations, that Mr. and Mrs. Penny had seve- 
rally caused the most fatal dissensions at the fire- 
sides of the Bluesouls and the Bearsfoots. The 
literary visits and the walks in the Kew Grardens 
were touched upon by Mr. Bluesoul and Mrs. 
Bearsfoot in nd measured phrase— and, in evi- 
dence of the gross imprudence (to use a lighter 
term than was adopted) of Mr. and Mrs. Penny, 



each party held forth a letter, WBrning them of 
the intimacy of either helpmate, and predicting, 
unless an end were put to the interoonrse, the 
most fatal results. Mr. and Mrs. Penny w&re 
thunderstruck. That such an imputation should . 
be made, was dreadful— but at such a time, when 
her daughter had just undertaken the d^icate, 
yet arduous duties of a wife— to be suspected, 
villified—" who— who could be the slanderer?" 
This question was loudly put, both by husband 
and wife, and more loudly echoed by every 
visitor. On-this, Mr. Bluesoul and Mrs. Bears- 
foot placed the letters in the handa of Mr. and 
Mrs. Penny.— The mystery was sdred— the ca- 
lumniator was discovered— the writer was " the 
friend of the family !" 

Mr. Penny was a pacific man; but, certainly, 
the vague thought of kicking Mr. Solon, dark- 
ened the sereneness of his mind. He invcHun- 
tarily lifted his foot, but his eye caught the bridal 
favours of his daughtei^-and, with the exceptioQ 
of a terrible look cast at Blr. Sc^on, he was 
passive. Mrs. Penny bit her lips, and, bursting 
into tears, looked as if she could fall tooth and 
nail on the friend of the family. She turned and 
fell upon the neck of her daughter, the Hod. 
Mrs. Rustington. Mr. Solon owned himself tiie 
author, at the same time expressed himself almost 
disgusted at the ingratitude of Mr. and Mrs. 
Penny. " He had done every thing for the best: 
— if he had highly coloured the danger, it was 
only that it might be more promptly avoided. 
He, however, had no wish to interfere with peo- 
ple's domestic affairs— he didn't wish to intrude 
—he could go to Swamp Hall !" 

The charm of the day was broken:— the hy- 
meneal sun was obscured with donds. The 
bride was dissolved in tears — the bride's ftither 
and mother looked gloomily at one another— the 
bridegroom twisted his mustachios— die guests 
were silent— Mr. Bluesoul and Mrs. Beanfiaot 
looked injured virtue— and the friend of the fti- 
mily looked at his nails. Matters were at this 
point, when the door was burst open, and in 
rushed three moi- they— <but the solonnity of 
their mission demands the consequence of a new 
paragraph.) 

Three men, of the most coarse and vulgar 
appearance, rushed in— and, looking neither to 
'the right nor left, they made straight up to the 
Hon. Mr. Rustington, whom— shudder, ye nup- 
tial loves ! and Hymen drop an extinguisher on 
your flaming torch— they took in custody, on a 
charge of " i Qrgery and swindling. ' ' Mrs. Rust- 
ington fainted— the guests exclaimed— Air. Pen- 
ny, who had lost all patience, cloached his fist in 
the friend of the fiunily's face. 

" Did you not— answer me— meddler, villain 
that you are — did you not say that yon knew that 
roan P did you not say, he had connexions in the 
colonies ?" 

" Lord love you, sir," replied one <^^^| offi* 
cers,"and so he has: for his brotii^^Btwo 

uncles were transported last sessions 1 
« Transported!" shrieked Mrs. P^ 
has my dear Mary, married a t 
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*^ Married your daughter, ma'am ?" answered 
the lame ftmctkniary, why then we may clap 
to forgery and swindling, bigamy; for Charlotte 
Bonce, his lawful wife, an honest woman— takes 
in washing at Horsleydown !*' 
' *" Are you sure— tdl me, are you sure," cried 
poor Mr. Penny, whose face was now as white 
as the wedding riband. 

Certain of it; you shall see her certificate 
'afore you sleep." 

The prisoner was remored. The guests, with 
the exception of two or three intimate acquaint- 
ances of the family, departed; and the Pennys 
remained in indescribable suspense for the return 
of the officer, that they might learn their fate. 
- At length they heard a carriage dash up to the 
door, and in a moment Edward Wilkins rushed 
into the room — thrust a slip of paper into the 
hands of Mr. Penny, and snatching Mary from 
the neck of her mother, folded her in his arms, 
and kissed her, as though she had been restored 
to him from the dead. 

The voice of Mr. Penny faltered, and the tears 
came to his eyes, as he read the certificate of 
marriage solemnized at Whitecbapel church, 
between " Nicholas Bunco, bachelor, and Char- 
lotte White, spinster." Added to this, was ano- 
ther witness in Mrs. Bunco herself, snatchod 
from her washing-tub by the impatient Edmund 
Wilkins, and brought at full gallop to identify 
the Honourable Frederick Rustington, forger, 
swindler, and bigamist* If the reader ask, bow 
it was that Mr. Wilkins should know so quickly 
of the intrusion of the police, with the existence 
and habitation of Mrs. Bunce, our only clue to 



the mystery is afforded in the belief that he was 
a great fayourite widi Miss Mary Penny's maid, 
who sjrmpathized with the unwilling bride, and 
heartily hated the Honourable Mr. Rustington. 

All now was happiness, when the fnend of the 
family ventured to enter on some explanation. 
Mr. Penny, with a sudden change of character, 
sometimes remarkable in grteter persons than 
himself, rose up like a pillar." He never had 
the look of a Socrates; but on the present occa- 
sion, there was a certain air of resolution, a strong 
significancy of purpose in his face that was not 
there before." The friend of the family began 
to stammer, when Mr. Penny, without uttering 
a word, made an eloquent reply, by pointing 
with his forefinger to the door. The friend of 
the family again essayed; Mr. Penny continued 
te point. Once more the friend wished to ex- 
plain—Mr. Penny directed his finger inexorably 
to the door. But one word," cried the friend 
of the family. Mr. Penny moved not his finger. 
The friend of the family walked out, and took 
the coach for Lincolnshire. 

Three days after this Mary became Mrs. Wil- 
kins. Some ten years afterwards, Mr. Penny 
read in the Times, the death of Tf icodemus Solon, 
Esq. of Swamp Hall, Lincolnshire ! The estate, 
mortgaged to treble its wordi, descended as a 
disappointment to the money-lenders. 

Again and again has Mr. Penny congratulated 
himself on the energy which made him cultivate 
and enjoy the substantial domain of his own 
home, and not sacrifice that real land of milk 
and honey to the visionary chance of the rever- 
sion of a SwaZnp HalL 



THE nONASTERT OF Ij A TRAPPi:. 



WfTBiM seven miles of Amiens stands the mo- 
nastery of La Trappe, where, by the rules of 
their patron and founder, St. Bruno, hospitality 
is extended to all who demand it after the hour 
of sunset. Anxious to behold a society ef men 
who had renoun<:ed all the social ties of life for 
penitence, and silence never to be broken but 
in prayer, I determined . to avail myself of the 
privilege, and pass one night within their walls* 
On my summons at the lodge, the porter, with 
his shaven crown, in the white dress of his order, 
appeared at the grate ; he listened to my demand 
in silence, and after awaiting the return of a lay- 
brother, with whom he communicated by signs, 
the iron barrier between us was removed, and I 
entered the £^oomy precincts. The monastery is 
situated in an extensive park, much of which is 
cultivated by the brothers for domestic purposes. 
It reminded me of the architecture so common 
to the chateaus in Normandy; although evidently, 
fnm ihe ecclesiastic style of building, and arms 
upon the front and keystones, originally intended 
for reli^ons purposes. The chapel, a Grecian 
bnikiing lif modero date, is connected with the 



great square by means of a gothic cloister, the 
interior of which serves as the cemetery of the 
order. In my progress through the park, I passed 
many of the monks variously engaged; some 
were weeding the ground, others gathering fruit, 
^nd one old man, with a venerable white bear% 
wheeling a barrow filled with potatoes to- 
wards a ruined oratory, now used as a storehouse 
for their winter fruit. My guide, having con- 
ducted me to the reception room, left me to 
announce my arrival to his superior. Scarcely 
had I time to look around, and observe the word 
silence" written in large letters on the walls, 
when the father of the hotel, so called from bis 
office of receiving strangers, entered the apart- 
ment, attended by several novices bearing a re- 
past of vegetable-soup, fish, fruit, and a sweet 
omelette. I was about to ask some question, but ^ 
the monk placed before me a board with the 
rules of the house written on it both in French 
and Latin. I found that even visitors were en- 
joined the strictest silence during their repasts. 
Scarcely had I finished, when the bell commenced 
for vespers; and, being anxious to behold the 
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broOicrbood aMemUtd for the ezo^ of tfa^ 
fftith,! haitened lo tte ohiipel, which delighted 
BMbyitsttmpUcityandchMteproportioDS. Hie 
altar with i ta rood or onieifix, is entirely of white 
marble-^ gaudy Saints, in brocade robes, and 
tinsel crowns, disfigured it. The oandl estick s» 
and erer-borning lamp before it alone were-of 
silyer. The fraternity had taken their seato 
when I entered : the effect was pictnresqve and 
beantifal; between serenty and eighty Monks 
were ranged on either side of the Prior, in richly 
oarred Uack oaken stalls, against which their 
white rebes and graoefol scapnhiries, presented 
a bqld relief. Vespers were ohannted without 
the accompaniment of music, and produced upon 
the mind, an impression at onoe sooUiing and 
sctonn. At the conclusion of the senrice» the 
Prior gave the signal to depart, by striking his 
crosier upon the parement, when the brother- 
hood slowly left the ^hapel in procession, each 
bowing as he passed the altar and the elerated 
chair of his superior. As I was leering the 
chapel, a fellow countryman^ whose angular 
habiliments, like my own, had appeared mis- 
placed, when contrasted with the flowing dresses 
of the TrappisU, addressed me in the course of 
our walk through the cloisters } he inlbnoed me 
that his name was Spencer, and that he had re^ 
sided as a boarder at the Monastery, for some 
months, but expected to quit it in the course of 
a few dajrs, in consequence of his epproeohing 
ordination. 1 accepted his offer of showing me 
orer the establishment, with pleasure, nor did he 
seem disinclined for a companion; indeed, the 
long silence he had been ccmpdled to obserte 
towards the Monks, must hare been irksome to 
one who had no intention of entering their order. 
The first department to which he conducted me, 
was the refectory, a ^thic hall, with a painted 
window and ourlonsly oarred roof-— the evenUig 
repast was placed on platters of wood, and only 
copputed of bread, fruit, and water; the name 
of each brother was attached by a label to his 
seat I retired just as the iinitemity entered 
in prooession, with the superior at the head, 
chaunting a Latin grace. The library is a long 
gallery l^ing from the refectory to the private 
apartments of the Prior. The books, chiefly 61^ 
fathers of the church, are arranged in pr e s s | | 
The only raluable works were a few nussalf, 
exquisitdy illuminated, and a curious MS. of 
Virgil, most laboriously illustrated by the penciL 
Abo?e the book-cases are a number of pictures, 
representing the life of St Bruno, painted by 
Carlo Maratti, commencing with his retirement 
from the world— his refusal of the mitre— his mi- 
racles—and death, in the full odoor of sanctity. 
I was on the point of leaying the gallery, when 
my guide remembered a rolume of MS. poems, 
in ^igliah, written by a brother of the name of 
- Cloi, his original (me it was impossible to ascer- 
tain, thai, after they haye once taken the rows, 
being nerer repeated. Some of them were 
curioos, and reminded me of the celebrated 
monkiih rhymes. A short npttiiaen may not 
piofeuftmteMiting, Itisfrom thettesBahi- 



wAGodaadTetsAsa, 

AakiidSM^iilioM. 
WU^MiMiSMhowWllM' 

OMNifS lUi er lbs Minr. 

Adesdttsasaniisitvef 
WMt wu CO wsU tfsply, 
Wtet rMisa« leeM ilYS.*' 

The poem concludes wHh Ikfl ethdrtltlail to 
fytb. The Prions aperttnent was by for the 
best furnished in the building; tkewalk ta«^ 
With portraits of his pfededessorsi M windows 
of rich stained ^lass. JiiMas we retiiitiedlroM 
the dormlbry, where m beds, en hM met- 
tresses, are amdiged tipon wooden fHttnes, ttM 
bell rttng for strangers to retife to their mmms 
The fother of the hotel, who was ifl Widtilig, 
ducted tne to mine, where I fo«uid the eceooH 
medatienft much sUpertor to what I bkd antkfl- 
pated. I was disturbed by the beU sttnimoiilli| 
the btothers to their itiidiii^t detetkMis« I 
Willingly would hate witnessed them, btit wy 
prerented, my cdl being barfed on the ototcf* 
side, thifc, bowcrer, excited no atafifl, and I 
slept soundly till tnoming. After ati elHy break* 
fost I departed, much pleased with my flMt,atid 
perhaps, last visit, to file fo^-ftltted tnonlMMt M 
LaTrappe. 



Tffltttit Is in chUdhood a holy Igiiormd, A 
beautiful credulity, a sort of sanctity, that OM 
cannot contemplate without somettilfig of the 
reverential feelings with which one should tip- 
proach beings of a celestial nature. The ifll- 
press of dirine nature is, as it were, fresh on the 
infant spirit— firesh and unsullied by contact 
with this breathing worid. One trembles lest an 
impure breath should dim the deaness of its 
bright mirror. And how perpetually must those 
who are in the habit of contemplating childhood 
— of studjing the characters of litfle children — 
fbelandiepeattothdrinni hetftft^ of sueh is 
the kingdom of Heateb." Aye,whidh<ir«a<er 
the wisest amofig Us, may not stoop to mmM 
instruction and rebuke from the ohartrtitif of a 
little ehad. Whk)b of us, byeompaiisea with 
its dirine slinpUetty, has net reaam to livsh to 
the littleness) the insincerity^theworldmwsHiHie 
d^genersey of hie own. 

Let any one who has arrired at diat middle 
age of existence, when the delusire antici pat ions 
of youth have ceased to beguile, and when te 
look back is as easy as to look forward^beaekei 
fh>m what source he dmres the purest and 
sweetest eigoyment, his answer will be, fnm 
incMomT. The pleasures of his sohoel-bey daya. 
he will tell yoU| often rise in shadowy semUanM 
to his mental riew; associatioBe ihm fosmedyattd 
nerer to be forgot> seem to beienewed, aad ^ tk» 
orchard, (he meadow» and desp tangled wiU 
wood," are again trod by busy foett abA tmiI 
witb the jotuad laugh etf innnnit ekik&eeilr 
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Loos mp to yott mouBtaln of iploBdo v, where Iptliig, 
U kis ganMBie of gfeeo, eltt eoUvoa'^ like a kli«i 
Hie i«M tre of MOMM. kii eeepiio of reyi. 
AM tllf Uf4« «tt tbf iQlamif wko dnf to kit praitt. 

Tbe wledi are the taeraldf who tmmpet hie way. 
Through aMonialB and valley, by oight and by day; 
MeailQf . ttfc0 Inlghti, flm their nag le repoee, 
Uif^u fall bvowi and the ioi«<pitooa*d reea. 

At Ue Ibet ie a carpet of velvet and green. 
With eowilipt and primioeee wreathed between. 
Jlii dwelliBg*atho air. and the earth, and the eea, 
Y<l hJeeooch la a leaf of the paaeh h l eaw m tree. 

At hli bidding the night-iplrlt comes flrom the deep, 
And with fpell-ntter'd melody luUi him lo sleep. 
Mora meals |o Us pillow with (hotsteps oi I ight, 
An4 the lUnOog itaie follow the fltrewell of night. 

At morning, and noontUe, and evening, the Spring 
Ie loved as a hridegreom and thron'd like a king; 
His Ulbilmo Is pnss*d *mld the song giving bowers, 
AM hie Wer if M«wod with the weeptaigs of flowm. 

Fair Spring ! In oar love may we imitate thee, 
Bright, bright as its morn nuiy its evening be ; 
la eweeaMm to live, and In glory to set, 
InpiWaloianMiber— |»taaiatoregfeti ALTBA. 



BT SOkMUU 

TuEB are three cheering start of light 
0*er lilh*s dark patk that shine ; 

And these Ikir oibs, so pnts and hiighl, 
Areeong, an4lova,aid wtoai 

For oh ! the soul of song liath power 

To charm the (beling heart. 
To soothe tlie mottmer*s sternest iionr. 

And bid his grielb depart! 

And wine can lend to song ite mirth, 

Can Joys nnwonted bring. 
And paint this Ihlr nnd lovely earth 

In charms of doathlessfprlng. 

But thoa, oh love) of all the throng 

Art fhirest seen to shine. 
Far thoa canst soothe the sool like eoof, 

And cheer the heart Uke wine ! 

Then deign, (kirorbe I to shed year ray 

Along my path of gloom. 
To gukle me through lilb*s loneiy way, 

And shine upon ny lomhl 

fbroh! the eong, the cop, the kiss. 

Can make the night divine ; 
Then blest bo he who AMind the bliss 

Of song, and hivo, and wine I 



FAismoiv 



ICivoLAxiD, more than any nation in the world, 
is goyemed by fashioii. In other countries she 
may be powerful, but here she is omnipotent 
She controls our opinions, our manners, our 
habits of locial intercourse, our tastes ; recon* 
ciling ua to error in our judgments, discomfort in 
onr Uyos, and barbariun in the fine arts. Music 
is a fashion atjpreients and therefore eyerybody 
is musicalf 7%e ton, as usual, is given by a- few, 
and implicitly followed by the multitude. And 
tbe essence a( fiAthion is absurdity ; this quality 
displays itself abundantly in the manner in which 
music is cultivated by all raabs. The leaders of 
the ton have determined that English music is 
loW) and that nothing is admissible into good 
company but what bms a name dropping from 
the tongue with Italian softness, or rattling in the 
throat with German gutturals. A familiar £ng« 
lish name must not be mentioned to ears polite, 
^ucb is said about the general cultiration of 
music iii £ngland; but it may be more than 
doubted whether this sort of cultiYatioii has tend*- 
ed U> its ai^Yniy ^i iwntT 

Far be it from us to say that the blessings of 
music— one of tbe most delii^tful gifts of our 
merciful Creator— are to he the exclusiTe portion 
of a few. I( has been given us to sweeten our 
toils^ to soothe our gne(8, to excite our best and 
purest fedings, and to heightea the ei^yment of 
our h^^piest houfs. Its influence is almost as 
«UeQ«ive as thet of the blessed son himseU; 
dwering sad s n ima t ing aauanwe* Thecspsr 
city 9 tiberefofe, of being <^ mored with Gcncord of 



sweet sounds" is denied to tew, indeed, of the 
whole human race. But we abuse this, like 
every other good gift of Providence, by sacnfi* 
cing the genuine delights which we could derive 
(rom music suited to onr different degrees oi taste 
and education, to a vain and heartless affeetatioa 
and parade of technical learning and skill Nor 
is this abuse confined to the uneducated; tbeexr 
ample is set by the great masters of the art^and 
followed by the whole world of music. The pro* 
ductions of our native composers are entirely 
selected, our national music is utterly despised, 
and we constantly suffer the vexation of hearing 
ladies (for example) who conki sing with sweet- 
and feeling such things as are within the 
yupngs of their powers, insist on eThihitiBg a 
leeUe mknicry of Sontag or MalilnraD* X^ay, 
the folly descends to the tradesman's 
dai^hter," who awakens the echoes of Thasnes 
. street, or Mincing Iiane, with Una voce pooo 
fa," or Pi tanti palpiti," and astounds her an* 
ditors with strange noises cm her piaiKH whiob 
she calls a Fantasia of Herz or Pixis^ 

This view of the present state of music is 
forced upon us, look which way we will. Among 
the composers of the present day (more particu* 
lariy if we add ifiose whom the world has receati- 
ly k)st) are to be found very great names; and 
many of thsir works win long survive theaw 
Qeethsfen, Weber» Bossini, Spohr, s«d Hump 
mel» ton only a pajrt of this i l h is tti e m baad» 
But even dMP great men hMe IdhH kk^iSbm 
error of mistaking the means for the etfl» of in- 
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dulgiof; in difficultly for the sake of outdoing each 
other. They hare ransacked their brains for 
strange modulations ; and hare put their fingers 
and instruments to the torture to achieve surpris- 
ing feats of dexterity ; while their auditors, be- 
wildered by their intricacies, or wondering at 
their sleight-of-hand, have fancied tbemselyes de- 
lighted with their music. It is true that this 
charge applies but partially to the great masters 
whom we have named ; but it does apply to every 
one of them in a very serious degree ; and the 
worst of it is, that their example has produced a 
set of artists of a lower grade, and yet possessed 
of talent enough to obtain popularity, in whose 
music display of difficulty is tiie principal feature. 
Beethoven himself, in his grand and expressive 
compositions for the piano-forte, introduced pas- 
sages similar to those of which the music of 
Czemy, Herz, Pixis, &c. is almost entirely made 
np. And, while the powers of this noble instru- 
ment are daily extended by our manufacturers, 
those powers are every day more and more 
abused by our performers^ What is the use of 
the mechanism by which our Clementis and 
Broadwoods have given it the mellowness of the 
voice, and almost the toHeniUo of the violin, if it 
is to be used to exercise the two hands in gallop- 
ing and clattering from one end of its keys to the 
other? — an employment at which some fashiona- 
ble performer may be seen, at our concerts and 
in our drawing-rooms, working with unwearied 
perseverance for half an hour at a time. In the 
case of some performers, whose faculties have 
been devoted to the acquirement of this valuable 
accomplishment alone, such things occasion a 
smile; but when we see men of real genius and 
talent so employed, we are very differently af- 
fected. We have among us, however, at least 
one great performer, who has not been infected 
with the general contagion, and who, though 
equal to any of his cotemporaries in learning, 
richness of imagination, and power of hand, has 
never for a moment lost sight of the true end of 
his art ; — we speak of John Cramer. Under his 
magic touch the instrument becomes an Italian 
voice, "breathing the very soul of feeling, and 
supported by strains of harmony of inimitable 
richness and continuity, swelling like the loud 
peal of the organ, and dying away like the sink^ 
ing tones of the ^olian harp. Of Cramer, to% 
it is to be said, to his immortal honour, that he 
ahney of all existing performers on the piano- 
forte, pays a true homage to the memory of Mo- 
zart, whose divine concertos, but for him, would 
have been forgotten for ever. While A will play 
only the music of A, and B that of B, Cramer, on 
the greatest occasions, when he calls into action 
all his powers, lays aside the music of Cramer, 
and takes that of Mozart— a noble trait of high- 
mindedness and classical spirit ! Amid the pre- 
vailing vitiation of taste, it is pleasing to see that 
our countrymen are still able to value as ihey 
ought the qualities of this charming musician, 
whose impassioned simplicity never fails to give 
more universal delight than the most brilliant ex- 
hibitions of his rivals. 



But this is a digresaiofi from which we must 
return. It is not in the case of piano-forte mnsic 
alone that the general taste of composers and 
performers is corrupted. The same thing is the 
case with the violin. Look at the concertos of 
Viotti, those models of expression, grace, and 
purity ; compare them with the (Stasias of May- 
seder, and consider which of them are prefera- 
ble as works of art. In general it may be said, 
that instrumental music is no longer composed 
with any due regard to regularity of design and 
s3rmmeU7'of structure. The established form» 
of the concerto and the sonata are thrown aside, 
and all instrumental compositions, for public or 
private performance, consist of fanUmoiy caprie- 
cto#, pot-pourru^my thing, in short, that re- 
leases the author from the fetters of art, and ena- 
bles him to string together as many flourishing 
vagaries as he may think proper. Even the 
STMPHomr, the noblest of all forms of instrumen- 
tal music, is in danger of passing away. The 
Philharmonic Society, the very object of which 
is the support of the highest kinds <^ music, 
hardly ever performs a new symphony— « proof 
of the decay of this species of composition in the 
foreign schools; and this great institution woold 
not perform an English s3na:ipbony, however ex- 
cellent, because English music is not IA« JtukUm. 
Of this spirit they have exhibited more than one 
instance: even that lesser kind of s3rmphony,thtt 
opera-overture, has suffered a decay. - An over- 
ture by Mozart, Cherubini, or Beethoven, was a 
highly-finished symphony in all respects but 
length and number of movements. An overture 
by Rossini, Auber, and the other popular writers 
of the day, is a tissue of showy passages and 
pretty airs, mixed with great bursts and masses 
of sound, but connected in no way save that of 
being in the same measure, and in the same or 
relative keys ; — unless they have the further con- 
nexion of being picked out of the piece that fol- 
lows. Weber, in the Freyschutz, set an exam- 
ple of this method of constructing an overture, 
and the plan has been highly praised, as giving 
the audience an idea of the subject of the piece. 
But, though Weber succeeded in producing a ~ 
very masterly overture, yet we never could dis- 
cover that any of its merit arose from its diffisrent 
motivo* being afterwards heard in the opera. 
How is the audience, before having seen the 
piece, to foreknow, while hearing the overture, 
the passages which they are to hear again ? Or, 
when the audience already know the piece, what 
are they to learn by hearing, before it begins, 
snatches of airs, &c. picked out of it ? We con- 
fess we cannot see the philosophy of this plan. 
That Weber has linked together with wonderful 
ingenuity the fragments out of which he has con- 
structed this overture, is certain ; but it is equal- 
ly certain, that if he imposed on himself this task 
for the reason which has been assigned, it was a 
needless one. If he did so for the sake of saving 
himself the trouble of imagining new 8iftbjecti» 
that is another affair; and this supporftion, in- 
deed, is fiar from unlikely. Mozart, who cer- 
tainly had no such system in composing ha Ofrer- 
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tnrei, makes a part of the ^host-scene in Don 
OioTanni serre as the introduction to the oyer- 
tore of that piece. But this is the o^ertore which 
be is said to have delayed writing till the night 
before the opera was performed. Even then, 
bowerer, his principal movement, a highly fin- 
ished and elaborate one, was written without 
barinc; recourse to the opera for a single bar ; 
and, after this Herculean labour, it was no won- 
der that he was glad to arail himself of something 
he had already written, possessing the character 
be required. Be this as it may, we are very far 
from being singular in considering the overture 
to the Freyschutz inferior, not only in symmetry 
abd unity of design, but in grandeur and effect, 
to the "Ilt'lauto Magico," the " Egmont," and 
other chef-ffcetivreg of Mozart and Beethoven; 
while, on the other hand, it is immeasurably su- 
perior to any other similar production of the pre- 
sent day. 

In regard to vocal music it may be remarked, 
that it has been saved, by the limited powers of 
the voice, firom so extensive a corruption as has 
fallen to the lot of instrumental music. Singers 
have always attempted to emulate the feats of 
instruments, and do not do so now more than 
they did a century ago. The Gabriellis and 
Cuzzonis of former times seem to ha?e astomsh- 
ed the world by feats very similar to those of our 
Catalinis and Sontags. But even they have 
been compelled to acknowledge that the true 
empire of the voice lies in expression ; and ex- 
pression, therefore, has ever been the quality 
most cultivated by the greatest singers, and most 
valued by the public. Even vocal music, how- 
ever, has descended since it reached the point to 
which it was raised by Cimarosa and Mozart. 
The Italian school has become more and more 
shallow, and the Grerman more and more pro- 
found ; while the cause of vocal music has been 
equally injured in either way. The love of dis- 
play exhibits itself equally in both schools. The 
Mercadantes and Pacinis of Italy cover their 
trite airs and flimsy harmonies witii a gaudy tis- 
sue of roulades and flourishes; whUe the Ger- 
mans think all melody commonplace, even in a 
ballad, unless it wander through a variety of keys 
and is full of sharps and flats; and they encum- 
ber their scores with an overwhelming load of 
accompaniments. 

There is certainly no lack of genius at present 
in the musical world. But the masters of the art 
seem to be qffxtid of simplicity, and to consider 
it as something sinonymous with imbecility. 
They should be aware that, in all the fine arts, 
simplicity is a point to which an approach is gra- 
dually made in the progress towards perfection. 

Quiuto facUe quanto e difficile!" exclaimed a 
great musician of a former age. When Mozart 
applied himself to compose, he was always sure 
of producing excellent music ; but it must have 
been only in the happiest moments of inspiration 
that even his genius could give birth to Batti, 
batti," or Vedrai, carino," simple and inartifi- 
cial as these lovely airs seem to be. Music, in 
the rudest periods of the art, was excessively 



complex and difficult. Queen Elizabeth's "Vir- 
ginal Booke" contains lessons full of passages 
that would put Moscheles or Hummel to their 
mettle : and in days when vocal music had neither 
melody nor meaning, the parts were combined 
with a degree of intricacy and contrivance which, 
even now, appears wonderful. As the art ad- 
vanced, composers gradually learned to be sim- 
ple; and, though they have for some time been 
retracing their steps, we earnestly hope they will 
learn to be simple again. 

Such being the state of music among the mas- 
ters of the art, its state must be similar among 
the dUetlani and the public. Whatever the pro- 
fessors are, the amateurs will endeavour, or afi*ect 
to be. Every young lady of fashion must play 
or sing all that is played or sung by her fashiona- 
ble master ; and every young lady of fashion 
must be sedulously imitated by every young lady 
of no fashion. In this age, when it may be said 
more truly than at any former period, that " the 
toe of the peasant galls the kibe of the courtier," 
all ranks almost afiect the manners and pursuits 
of the highest; and thus a wretched smattering 
of fashionable music (among other fashionable 
things) is universal. Such music can never be 
a source of real enjoyment, either to the smat- 
terers themselves or any body else; it is merely 
one of the thousand and one forms of the prevail- 
ing aflectation and vanity. 

Were it from a genuine love of the art that 
music is so much cultivated by the public, that 
music only would be sought for which is truly 
calculated to give pleasuro; there would no 
longer be a competition among professors for 
pre-eminence in the art of constructing puzzles^ 
or of performing feats of musical legerdemain. 
He would then be most highly valued who best 
knew how to employ the resources of learning 
and execution, not to raise childish wonder, but 
to heighten the beauty and expression of his 
music. Then, too, there would no longer be an 
indiscriminate study of the same kind of music 
among all classes and degrees of society. Were 
music cultivated for its own sake, its higher and 
more difficult branches would form the pursuit 
of those who, from station in society and educa- 
tion, possessed the means of studying it success* 
rfuUy. Nor would this deprive those not so situ- 
ated of their full measure of musical enjo]rment; 
for there is much good music suited to the oppor- 
tunities and capacities of persons in every class. 
Then, certainly, the general diffusion of music 
would not only advance the progress of the art, 
but would have a beneficial effect on the man- 
ners of the age, by adding to the amount of pure 
and innocent enjoyment. 

Notwithstanding this universal cultivation of 
music, and the multitude of professors who swarm 
in every quarter, composition does not flourish in 
England. At the theatres, the new musical 
pieces are almost always the works of Italians, 
Germans, or Frenchmen ; and in our concert- 
rooms and drawing-rooms there is the same ex- 
clusive choice of foreign music. Bishop is the 
last dramatic composer who has gained a consi* 
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dmUa MpatAlkm in Bngkincl. For a nunbtr 
of ymn lie enjoyed a B<Nrt of monopoly in the 
topply of tfaeetrictl nrafio— a numopolyy how- 
e¥w, of a legidmate kind, deriyed firom the me- 
rit ef hii prodnctioni. He took Mosait for his 
model, imitating that master in his means of pro- 
ducing dramatic effect, the open and natural 
style of his melody, and the richness of his ao- 
eompaniraents. In those days, the works of the 
Pur^gm masters were fttmiliar only to the fre- 
quenters of the Italian Opera. But the memora- 
ble season when Don Gioranni*' was brought 
out at that theatre, under the administration of 
Mr. Ayrton, was the beginning of a musical re- 
Tolution. That gigantic production became pop- 
ular in an unexampled degree, and thousands 
ran to see it, who had never before dreamed of 
entering an Italian theatre. It was immediately 
found expedient to adapt it to (he English stage. 
This was done by Mr. Bishop himself ; and from 
that time commenced the decline of his favour 
as an original composer. A similar adaptation 
of ^ Figaro" was found to be equally attractive. 
Thai came the brilliant Rossini with his Bar- 
ber of Seville," and Weber with his " Frey- 
schutz ;" and the public would no longer rest 
satisfied with what Bishop, or any other English 
composer could do for them. Since then, the 
stage has depended for its support on adaptaiioru 
of foreign operas ; .the works of Moasart, Rossini, 
Weber, Paer, Winter, Auber, and Boieldieu, 
having be^ successivdy laid under contribution 
for diat purpose. 

This expedient of supplying the stage with fo- 
rdgn music adapted to English words, is a clum- 
sy one, and has many bad effects. There is an 
intimate relation between the language of a 
country and the style of melody which belongs 
to it. The peculiarities, for instance, of the Ita- 
lian melody, are derived from the syllabic feet, 
accents, and inflexions of the language ; and a 
style of melody, quite different from t^ Italian, 
arises out of these features of our own language. 
Coqnpare a fine melody of Cimarosa with a fine 
melody of Purcell ; observe ^e relation of the 
notes to the words, and the difference will be ap- 
parent. To transfer, therefore, the music of the 
%e country to the language of the other, is to 
make a forced oarriage which can never be 
happy. The Italian musical phrases lose their 
oontiiiuity and smoothness by the English conso- 
nants and short syllables; while the English 
words lose their force and expression by being 
drawn out, as much as possible, to suit the Italian 
musical prosody. All this is most injurious to the 
art, as it breaks that union between sense and 
sound which is' essential to good vocal music. 
The adaptation of English words to Grerman 
music is more practicable, but still liable to a 
similar objection; and there is another objection, 
equally strong in both cases: literary men of 
talent will not descend to the drudgery of cob- 
bling up these adi^ted pieces; which, accord- 
ingly— with an exception or two— are full of ig- 
noraaoe, awkwardness, and bad taste. 

We are fiur from vegrettisg, howeT«r»the pxo- 



doetioii of MNiie of these foreign mMtefpieoei 
on the English stage. Even under the great dis- 
advantage which we have just notioed, they are 
adndrable models of dramatio oompo^tion, and 
would have been of great boiefit to oor native 
school had it not been for the baleM iaflnenoe 
of fashion. When it became Qie fashioii to ad- 
mire these foreign WQrks,'it became (more Jii^ 
gUco) the fiaishioii to despise our native iMPodne- 
tions; and, in place of our artiats having beeo 
stimulaM and encouraged to exert their best 
powers, theiy have been chilled, diriieartcDed, 
and absolut^ driven from the field. How moch 
better they have ordered this matter in France ! 
The French school of music, tfll ^tely, was 
wretched. The national taste was baa ; and they 
had not a single native composer who was tmly 
great Till within the memory of the present 
generation, every advancement in Fr»ch mnaa 
was effected by foreigners. Even those whose 
music became most eminently national— Lulli 
and Gretry— were foreigners ; the one an Italian, 
and the other a Liegeots, with an Italiaa educa- 
tion. The French have had a suocesaion of Ita- 
lian and German composers constantly reodeat 
in Paris, and engaged in writing for their na- 
tional opera. In this manner the talents of 
Gluck, Piccini, Cherubini, and, lastly, Roasini, 
have been employed ; and the efiect has been, 
that the French school is new as excellent as it 
was formerly execrable. The French have had 
too strong a spirit of nationality to allow fashioB 
to prejudice them against thcdr own oocmtry- 
men ; and even when these great foreigners were 
producing their finest works, the productioiie ef 
the French artists, when th^ deserved it, were 
hailed with pleasure and pride. Mehnl was not 
despised because Gluck was the great ol^t of 
admiration; and, more recently, Auber tfid 
Boieldieu have not been crushed by the weight of 
Cherubini and Rossini. The eonseqaence is, 
that France n now repaying her debt to Ger- 
many and Italy; and the operas of her conposers 
ar^ delighting the inhabitants of Naples and 
Vienna. 

Is there less musical talent in England Aan in 
France I Our whole musical his^ry proves the 
reverse. England can furnish her conimgmi of 
illustrious names from the very infancy of the 
art ; and, at this moment, London possesses many 
artists of high talent in eveiy department of 
music, who are evidently deterred from exerting 
their foculties by the chiHing indifference with 
which every thing EnglM is received. It is un- 
lucky, too, that the most recent attempts have 
been made by composers of an inferior dass, 
who, by their clumsy mimicry of the C^erman 
masters, have ^ven too much reason for their 
failure ; while our composers of the hi^iest rank 
havercitired from the field, seemingly in disap- 
pointment and disgust But we trust they wiH 
notbe totally discouraged; indicatbna of abet- 
ter spirit aie^ef kte observable. It is be ginni n g 
to be the feislnon to pay some attentkm to native 
talent ; and a really good EofifiA opera would 
probably nxm meet with justioe fitnn the pvbliow 
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OrlsteaL 

THE K1VI«IITS OF CALATRATAj 

BT THE AUTHOR OF A TALE OF ROKCESYALLES." 



** What tidings from the host,'* demanded the 
King of Arragon, as he tbou^htfally paced the 
floor of the lofty presence-chamber of his palace 
at Toledo ; " bare our brave knights been ena- 
bled to maintain the fortress, or must iC fall into 
the hands of the false follovFers of the Prophet of 
Mecca r • 

" There are rumours, my Lord," was the re- 
spectful answer of the page, to whom these ques- 
tions were addressed, of loss and defeat to its 
defenders, but no- messenger has arrived who 
might bring us certain intelligence." 

I fear me much," said the monarch, in an 
under tone, that this bright jewel will be torn 
from my diadem," and he relapsed into a moody 
silence. 

The youthful attendant, too dutiful to interrupt 
his meditations, retired to the recess of a richly 
carved gothic window, and in a standing position 
surveyed the extended landscape. He had not 
remained long in this situation, when the bnght 
gleam of spear and cuirass, denoted the approach 
of a body of mailed warriors. The sudden and 
indistinct expression of surprize occasioned by 
this circumstance, drew upon the page the atten- 
tion of the monarch. 

*' What see'st thou, Ferdinand?" he exclaim- 
ed, " that thou evincest such agitation; are the 
Moors upon us?" 

" No, by my faith!" was the energetic reply; 
" a goodly array, bearing the banner of the Tem- 
ple, is advancing towards Toledo." 

" Calatrava is safe," joyfully exclaimed the 
king; ** the brave soldiers would else have pe- 
rished i n its defence. Let our court," he added, 
" be assembled, that due honour and respect may 
await those, whose skill and heroism proclaim 
them the chief bulwark of our throne." 

But the nearer approach of the chosen 
troops, disclosed not the tokens of triumphant 
exultation, which the ardent imagination of 
the monarch had anticipated; and they sped 
over the wide heath, more like a company of 
pilgrims, than a chivalric array, returning from 
the won battle-field. No joyous shout burst 
from the stately ranks — ^the trumpet's voice was 
hushed — and the torn and soiled banner hung 
drooping from the dented staflT. On the coun- 
tenances of many of the knights composing the 
martial throng, the stem expression of pain, 
firmly endured, arising from the hastily dressed 
wound, could be observed ; while the features of 
others disclosed the existence of some deep and 
absorbing reflection. Occasionally, the glances 
from their eyes were fierce, haughty, and confi- 
dent, their lances would be grasped more firmly, 
and the bearing of the steel-clad soldiers indi- 
cated the high spirit of chivalry, that could not, 
under the most adverse circumstances, be re- I 



pressed or subdued. At length, the principal 
object of the march was attained, and leaving 
the rest of the body to the proffered accommo- 
dations of the palace, their leader, and chief 
commanders, were ushered into the presence of 
the king and his assembled court. The Knights 
of the Cross regarded not the admiring glances 
of the glittering throng of lords and ladies, that 
crowded the royal apartment, but slowly pro- 
ceeded to the foot of the throne, and awaited in 
respectful silence, the address of the monarch. 
" The chivalry of tlie Temple are welcome," 
was the kingly salutation, *' and we are indebted 
to the zeal which urges them to communicate^ 
though at the expense of much labour, the intel- 
ligence of their success: Calatrava has been 
bravely defended." 

** The glorious standard of Arragon," was the 
calm and somewhat saddened reply of the com- 
mander, Bertrand de Longuevillc, still floats 
over the fortress ; but it was no vain desire ot 
display that brought us hither; the banner of the 
Temple has waved, and our war-cry has been 
heard in battle, for the last time in Spain." 

A shudder of horror and amazement pervaded 
the listening group at this declaration, while the 
monarch, almost starting from his seat, exclaim- 
ed in a hurried tone. 

Do the Knights Templars, to whom was en- 
trusted the defence of the important fortress, ex- 
press their determination to abandon their high 
charge, even at the time of its greatest peril ? I 
may not," he added, " impeach your valour, but 
such a resolution is fraught with shame, and loss, 
and disaster, to the holy cause in which we are 
at present engaged." 

" Some eight years since,"' was the reply of 
De Longueville, " your gracious ancestor, King 
Don Alfonso, entrusted the extensive fortress 
of Calatrava to the keeping of the fijiights of 
the Temple; and, though I myself say it, right 
well and valiantly has the duty been perform- 
ed. By night, and by day," he proceeded, with 
more animation, in storm, and in sunshine, 
have our battle-shouts been heard even above 
the pealing Tecbir, and thousands of the mis- 
believers have met their fate, by the lances of 
the soldiers of the cross. But all their efibrts 
are vain and useless. The best and bravest of 
our band lie before the walls, and in the trenches 
of Calatrava, while hosts of barbarians from 
Africa supply the places of their slain comrades, 
and swell the number of the false followers of 
the Prophet. The kst stand made, two days 
since, to stem the toiredt, thpugh we shed our 
blood like water, and. rerpained'tnasters of the 
field, served but little else thgn to show our des- 
perate and unavailing resistance. Our task is 
done, and I resign unto the Lord King Dob 
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Sancho, the charter which gare our order the 
possession of the fortress of Calatrara." As he 
thus spoke, he haaded the parchroeot to the kin^, 
who received it with a slight acknowIedgmeDt 
<tf acquiescence, and the champion of the Cross 
proceeded; Fresh bodies of infidels, as I hare 
even now mentioned, are daily joining the ranks 
of their oountrymen, eager fur the assault of the 
deemed fortress, and it were pity to subject the 
slender garrison to the calamity that threatens 
to overwhelm them. To withdraw the brare 
tuldiers, ere it be too late, would be wise policy !" 

"By St. Jago! Sir Knight," exclaimed the 
king, we can dispense with your advice, since 
you are so sparing of your services. There is 
no laok," he added, of knights and gentlemen 
in Spain, to peril their lives and honour in the 
stored cmuse of God and freedom; while the 
chivalry of the Temple withdraw from the con- 
test and devote themselves to ease and inglorious 
inaction." 

"Our warfare ceases only in the grave," 
was the calm reply of de Longuevillc to the 
taunt, "we go hence to defend the holy se- 
pulchre from pollution, since our services here 
are of no avail, and in obedience to the behests 
of our superior. The war-cry of the Temple," 
he added, " shall re-echo amid the once fertile, 
but now desolate plains of Palestine, and the 
sands of the desert shall witness the triumph, or 
drink the blood of the sworn soldier of the 
Cross." 

" Forgiw me, De Loogueville," was the 
frank observation of Don Sancho, " my hasty 
speech : we must oot part in anger with those, 
whose valour has been the bulwark of our faith, 
and support of our throne. Accept this," he 
added, as be took a chain of gold, to which a 
jewelled cross was attached, from his person, 
" as a token of regard and respect, ibr your 
worth and services." 

The Templar accepted the rich gift, with an 
indifference which expressed a sense of his own 
deserts, and suspending it over the red badge of 
his order, took his leave, and with his associates 
withdrew from the royal presence . 

A deep silence pervaded the apartment during 
tills interesting interview, and gathering emotions 
of gloom and sadness filled the bosoms of the 
courtiers as the knights departed, and their 
heavy tread was heard descending the lofty stair- 
way. They inwardly shuddered as they thought 
upon the tide of Moslem conquest, sweUing with 
devastating fury, now that the last barrier to its 
progress was removed, and instinctively turned 
towards the king to elicit from his countenance, 
some hope or mitigation of the expected cala- 
mity. But the monarch had thrown himself back 
in his chair of state, the moment De Longueville 
departed, and with his face shaded by his hand, 
sat absorbed in deep meditation. The trump of 
the warrior band, as it told the signal for its 
march, suooeeded by a bursting shout, " for the 
Tmnple!" dispeUed4hetranoe-Iike sUenceof the 
KOMBC* ^amber. 

''Let my lienddi>*' laid Doo Sancho, lising 



with dignity, "proclaim throughout Arragoo, 
that I, the King, will confer the possession of 
the Fortress of Calatrava upon toch Barons, 
Knights, or Gentlemen, who, in its hour of dan- 
ger and distress, will undertake to defend it from 
the misbelievers;" and, waving his hand dismiss- 
ed the court. 

The brethren of the Convent of St. Mary, bad 
received the benediction at the close of the even- 
ing service, and were retiring silently tbrongli 
the dim aisles of the chapel, to their respeotivo 
places of rest and meditation. But there was 
one among the cowled assembly, upon whom the 
pealing anthem, the sacred homily, or the inten- 
sity of his own thoughts, seemed to have made a 
deep impression. He heeded not the departure 
of those around him, but retained the same sta- 
tion he had occupied during the performance of 
the religions exercises, and stood leaning his 
head upon his arm, which rested against a fretted 
column. 

" Thou seemest disquieted, brother Ambrose," 
for by that name he was known in the convent, 
said the Abbot, addressing him, " and I would 
fain, if in my ptower, relieve thy uneasiness. 
The strict rules of our order, may press too 
heavily upon thy weakened body, or sickness 
may have caused this unusual dejection* And 
yet," he added, " I know not if I am right in so 
terming thy abstraction, for even during the 
solemn service, I observed thine eye to brighten 
with a lustre, more dazzling than the rays from 
the jewelled cross, the gift of the royal Alfonso. 
How am I to understand the exhibition of such 
opposite emotions ?" 

" I have been too long accustomed," replied 
the monk, " to the rigid severity of tho convent, 
to feel aught of the hardships it may impose, 
nor does sickness or indisposition press its de- 
bilitating hand upon me. When but a short 
period since, the thrilling anthem pealed loud- 
est, sounding the triumphs of Jehovah over the 
heathen; and the discourse explaining the cha- 
racter and beauty of our pure faith, filled my 
bosom with holy awe and admiration, the sound 
of tho Moorish atabal seemed to ring in my 
cars, and the voice of the Imaun, extolling the 
camel-driver of Mecca, above the Saviour of 
the world, to proceed from yon altar. It might 
be, that indignation at the proud confidence of 
the misbelievers, as if their boasted crescent 
had never been trampled in the dust,' mingled 
with my meditation, on the threatened calamity. 
Thou well knowest^" he continued, " that the 
chivalry of the Temple, have abandoned in de- 
spair, the defence of the fortress of Calatravm, 
the chief barrier against Moslem conquest^ 
and the royal city of Toledo, the convent of St. 
Mary, and this fair portion of Spain, will aooo, 
unless aid is received, be involved in one commoit 
ruin." 

"Thou mayest well lament, my son," waa 
the sorrow All response of his superior ; " tbtt 
distress and desolation about to be brought npoti 
us, by the rathlen hoxdes of misbeUering A&i- 
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cam. All that we could do, has been done, to 
avert the terrible catastrophe. Day and night 
hare our prayers and petitions for deliyerance 
ascended to Heaven. Our vigils and penances 
haye been redoubled, and like the royal psalmist 
have I watered my couch with my tears." — 
** Ere long," proceeded the Abbot, " we must 
I^ve these peaceful and holy walls, and seek 
some remote province, where, undisturbed and 
unmocked, we can perform our devotions to the 
most High. To His will we must submit.*' 

The monk, Ambrose, had hitherto remained 
in the same position, and exhibited *the same 
tokens of thoughtful dejection, as when first ad- 
dressed by the Abbot. But the words of the 
father were scarce uttered, when he threw him- 
self from the supporting pillar, and standing 
erect, exclaimed in a voice, that was loudly re- 
echoed from vaulted ceiling and sculptured wall 
— We must never abanduu the House or ixoa 
to defilement, but rather die fighting bravely in 
its defence. The turbaned infidel shall boast 
neither of our flight nor of our submission. We 
will accept the ofier of the king of Arragon, and 
with God's blessing, preserve the fortress from 
their impious hands, and the slaves of the Caliph 
shall long have occasion to remember the faith 
and valour of the cloistered Knights of Cala- 
trava." 

Some moments elapsed, ere the Abbot could, 
in his surprise at the sudden conversion of one 
of the most quiet and submissive members of the 
community, into the resolute and daring soldiery 
find utterance for a reply. 

Thy enthusiasm is commendable," he at 
length exclaimed, " but I am fearful it will avail 
but little in our hour of need. The crown of the 
martyr, and not the wreath of the warrior, must 
be the object of our ambition. Thou saidst even 
now, that the well- trained chivalry of the Tem- 
ple, have retired from the unavailing contest." 

" The Red Cross Knights," was the more calm 
reply of the monk, " are called by duly to Pales- 
tine, to aid their brethren in defending the holy 
sepulchre, which is threatened by the Saracens. 
They are, besides, strangers and fareigners^ in 
the land, and the Spanish blood coursoa in the 
veins of but few of their number. But time 
presses; with your leave, we will assemble the 
whole fraternity in the hall of the convent, and 
1 will lay my proposition before them." 

His superior assented, and their departing foot- 
^eps were re-echoed with a hollow sound from 
the stony pavement, and deserted galleries. 

Our story must now ref ert to the palace of the 
king of Arragon. In a small apartment, opening 
into one of larger dimensions, sat its princely 
owner, who, absorbed in painful and dispiriting 
ineditation» heeded not the gathering gloom, for 
it was eventide, that enveloped the objects it 
contained, in a shadowy indistinctness. And 
well might the monarch of Arragon» indulge in 
sad and dark forebodings. At this period, the 
torbaned followers of the Prophet of Meoea, 
wer« engafed in a desperate effort to reoorer 
tkw k)ii pcwriiimi ttid their u 



, rity of numbers gave the haughty warriors an 
assurance of complete success. The knights 
and nobles, the chivalry of Spain, worn down by 
incessant and strenuous exertion, had generally 
retired to their fortresses, as well for the purpose 
of gaining a short respite, as to place them in 
such a state of defence, as might defy the fierce 
impetuosity of the ruthless African. The hardy 
soldier of the Temple, had, as we have seen» 
abandoned, as vain, the further defence of Cala- 
trava, and no voice responded to the call of the 
king, accepting the important charge. Toledo, 
the royal metropolis, won from the Moors by the 
valour of his ancestors, almost destitute of de- 
fenders, could oppose but a feeble resistance to 
the furious torrent, and the martial labour of 
years, seemed about to be destroyed in the lapse 
of a few weeks. The wild thoughts elicited by 
a review of these untoward circumstances^ tor- 
mented the imagination of the king of Arragon, 
and rested sullenly upon one unbroken picture 
of defeat, desolation, and despair. These painful 
reflections were interrupted by the entrance of 
the page, Ferdinand, with the intelligence that 
the monk, Ambrose, and eleven brethren of the 
convent of St. Mary, earnestly entreated speech 
of the king. 

" Were it not," muttered Don Sancho, " for 
these adverse times," as he gave a somewhat re- 
luctant cons^t, " I should suppose they came to 
ask, or rather demand a broader vaUey for the 
flocks of the society, or some additional privilege; 
but now it is penance to the king for his trans- 
gressions, ere he can expect deliverance. By 
the saint ! J have endured more suficring for the 
last three weeks, than was ever imposed by the 
most rigid head of a monastery upon his erring 
brethren. But they shall not," he added, with a 
feeling of kingly pride, as he advanced to the 
larger apartment, and seated himself in a chair 
of state^ " obaerve the misery and wretchedness 
that oppress me." 

Yoc it is no easy matter, even for a monarchy 
to assume a placid brow, while the heart is rent 
with internal anxiety; and he had scarce acquired 
the requisite calmness, when his oowled visitora 
were introduced. 

"Te are weksome, brethren of St. Mary» 
to Toledo," was Don Sancho's salutation, as he 
slightly acknowledged their respectful hom^, 
upon entering the apartment, " and I would fain 
know, for time at the present conjuncture is 
precious, to what I am indebted for the favour of 
this visit?" 

Some three weeks since," was the answer of 
^ monk, Ambrose, it was proclaimed through- 
out Arragon, that the king, Don Sancho, would 
confer the fortress of Calatrava, and its possea- 
sions^ upon those who would undertake to keep 
it safe and harmless from the assaults of the mis- 
believing Moors, and we come authorized by the 
diflerent ooBvents and stations of the holy ovder 
of St. Mary, to accept in their behalf> the arduous 
bat hoBourahle trust" 

To your books, and your bea^ Sir Phe8ti»" 
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moment he understood the purpose of their mis- 
sion ; " this is no period for mockery or jest : but 
if your proposal be made seriously, by my faith, 
I would rather place lance and blade in the 
hands of the women of Toledo, and rely on their 
aid," and he laughed in very scorn and bitter- 
ness. 

" The proposition," answered Ambrose calmly, 
" has not been made lightly, nor without consi- 
deration, and we would urge it upon your deli- 
berate and unprejudiced attention." 

" And was the danger, the difficulty, the im- 
possibility of the enterprize," demanded the king, 
"placed before your sage council? Even the 
daring and well-trained chivalry of the Temple," 
he went on, have quailed before the barbarian 
host, and I am asked to entrust the fortress their 
daring valour could not protect, to the hands of 
the anwarlike and peaceful inmates of a convent. 
By St. Jagol it passes belief and patience, and 
it is well the communication was made in private, 
rather than before my assembled court." 

" The knights of the holy Temple," was the 
modest remark of the monk, " are not always in 
the red battle-field : they too are governed by 
monastic rules, and when the strife is over, as- 
suming the cowl for the helmet, they retire to 
their lonely cells, for prayer and meditation." 

** Now, by my faith," exclaimed the king, in 
derision, " it is a pleasant matter to hear these 
sluggards of St. Mary, compare themselves with 
the most approved soldiers in the world." 

And why should they not?" said the speaker, 
Ambrose, in a firm, manly voice, no longer con- 
cealing his intense emotions; why should not 
the monks of St. Mary be nanied at the same 
time with the soldier-priests of the Temple ? Do 
the warriors of the cross endure with patience 
hunger and cold, fatigue, and watchfulness?^ 
Mr fasts and vigils have prepared our bodies for 
m ttmilar display of fortitude. Can they suffer, 
without sigh or groan, pain and torture? — even in 
the midst of the blazing fagots, the brow of the 
most youthful of my associates, would be as tran- 
quil as the sleeping lake at noon-day. A thousand 
brethren of the several convents of our order 
await but your assent, to take steed and lance, 
and rescue the devoted fortress from the infidel, 
or perish before its walls." 

During the delivery of this spirited appeal, the 
surprise of the monarch was extreme, and his 
gaze rested earnestly on the group before him, 
as if seeking to detect some deception in the 
assumed character of those composing it. A 
pause of «ome duration ensued — the delegates of 
St. Mary awaiting respectfully the decision of 
the king. But it was not given at once. His 
first impulse was to accept their proffered ser- 
vices, as a desperate remedy for the evils that 
surrounded him, but feelings of doubt and uncer- 
tainty resumed their sway, and restrained its im- 
mediate expression. "There is some differ- 
ence," he thought,** between enduring privations 
and sufferings, with a fortitude induced by habit 
and a sense of religion, and to dash boldly and 
fearlMsly,amid the frowning ranks of fierce ftud 



[ fanatic enemies. They are stiU but monks and 
I priests." 

I " Who is there," he demanded, in a tone and 
' manner in which decision was blended with a 
' spirit of anxious inquiry, " to lead these brethren 
of the convent to battle, and emulate the decdi 
1 of the brave De Longueville ?" 
I " One," replied the monk, " whose blade is as 
keen as that renowned warrior's, and whose war- 
shout has as loudly mingled with the discordant 
tecbir— Diego Velasquez; and the same duty 
which led him within the walU of a cloister, now 
urges him to the battle-field." As he said this, 
he removed the hood that had partially concealed 
his face, and displayed to the king his well-known 
features. 

" I had long supposed thee dead," exclaimed 
Don Sancho, warmly grasping his hand ; " and 
waU rAtnember the gloom that overspread Tole- 
do, upon the disappearance of one of the best 
knights of Arragon. My prayers to Heaven," 
he added, " for aid and deliverance, have been 
answered even when I had despaired of its fa- 
vour. Thy proffer is most willingly accepted, 
and I entrust the fortress of Calatrava to thyself 
and associates, in the full confidence, that it will 
yet be preserved from the false misbelieverss. 
The charter of possession shall be delivered to- 
morrow." 

" We will de our best," said Diego Velas- 
quez, as he took his departure with his com- 
panions, "but from God alone cometh the 
victory." 

It was almost midnight, yet the Moorish camp 
which held in leaguer the fortress of Calatrava, 
exhibited little of the silence and loneliness pe- 
culiar to that hour. Groups of chieftains and 
officers were to be seen reclining on the grass, 
or sauntering listlessly along the banks of the 
Guadiana, while thos0t>f meaner rank, uncheck- 
ed by any severity of discipline, were holding 
discourse with the sentinels, or listening to the 
animated strains of the wandering story-teller. 
Bursts of harsh music from the horn, or atabal, 
woald occasiOEMJly rise above the hum of the 
multitude, conveying to the warrior's bosom the 
thrilling recollection of some glorious battle- 
field ; and at times, too, the peaceful harp or lute, 
more in accordance with the mild spirit of the 
scene, breathed forth the tender lay of love, or 
sang the beauties of the shady groves and ver- 
dant pastures of the happy Arabia. A moon of 
unrivalled brilliancy shed a rich lustre over the 
landscape, lending a snowy whiteness to the 
graceful drapery of the tent, and causing the 
surface of the river to glow like a mirror of 
silver. The standard of the Prophet, firmly 
planted amid the luxuriant grass, hung sullenly 
around its massy staff, as if scorning the tranquil 
scene, and sighing for the tempestuous atmos- 
phere of battle. In the distance, the renowned 
fortress, its frowning front unilhimed by the ob- 
lique rays of the moon, rote lik« a huge moun- 
tain from the plain, or the grim eveaing-cloiMl, 
when the ocbof day sinks tagrilyint* the betom 
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of ocean. But it was not alone the attractire 
■plendoarof the balmy summer' nif^ht that be- 
guiled the hardy soldiers of their repose. The 
few remaining defenders of Calatraya, despairing 
of a successful defence, especially since the de- 
parture of the Temple knights, had entered into 
a convention for its surrender, unless previously 
relieved, at the expiration of a week from the 
date of the capitulation. The extreme reluc- 
tance of the Christians to yield up the important 
post, induced them to insist on the latest period 
for its execution, and the midnight of the seventh 
day, was designated as the time for the fulfilment 
of the treaty. This term had now almost ex- 
pired, and as the hour when the crescent should 
dieplace the standard of Arragon from the lofty 
towers drew near, the wakefulness and stir, 
among the Moslems, denoted their intention of 
availing themselves of their good fortune, with- 
out unnecessary delay. 

Amid a luxuriant orange grove that adoined 
the verdant margin of the Guadiana, the Lady 
Zara, the daughter of the Moorish leader Ab- 
dallah, and her principal female attendants, were 
seated on embroidered cushions, while a crowd 
of princes and captains, formed an admiring 
circle round the object of attraction. 

How beautiful," was the observation of the 
Lady Zara, as she directed her animated glance 
towards the river, " are the moonbeams playing 
on the calm surface of the Guadiana, and how 
soothing the murmur of the crystal ripples, as 
they lave the flowery shore! " 

" The scene is fair," said the veteran Chebar, 
looking for a moment upon the object of her 
admiration, but the rays of the full moon, 
streaming upon the marble palace of the Spa- 
nish king, at Toledo, and the crescent waving in 
triumph over the city, would to me be a far 
more splendid spectacle." 

** I have seen," observed the young Prince of 
Cordoba, gazing for an instant upon the lovely 
features of the daughter of Abdallah, but par- 
tially concealed by the transparent veil, " a sight 
far more beautiful than moonlit stream or palace, 
and have heard even now, a sound softer than 
the murmur of the sparkling ripples of the Gua- 
diana!" 

"To what next am I to be compared ?" said 
Zara, playfully, in answer to the compliment ; 
" the descendants of the Prophet are celebrated 
for fervour of imagination, and the romantic 
scenery of Spain is well adapted to give it scope 
and exercise. And yet," she added, it would 
afford me much gratification to behold the royal 
palace of Toledo, either in the pale moonlight, 
or by the gorgeous blaze of the noontide sun. 
When 1 was at Cordoba, I heard much of the 
grandeur and stem magnificence of the ancient 
metropolis." 

" The Lady Zara will soon enjoy that plea- 
turt," observed the chieftain Chebar, " ere many 
days, the crescent of the Prophet shall wave itt 
proud defiance over the boasted city of the mis- 
believers." 

"The knighto of fh< Temple/* said Zara, 



^ archly, " have retired from the contest, and your 
march will be probably unopposed." 

" By the turban of Mahomet!" exclaimed the 
Prince of Cordoba, " it matters but little whether 
the dogs of the Temple are in the field or not. 
But they have acted wisely iiMiot daring longer, 
to opptose our invincible host." 

" When we regain possession," remarked 
another chieftain, playing with the gemmed hilt 
of his scymetar, ** of the metropolis, formerly 
won by Moorish valour, the united force of all 
the misbelievers in Spain, though commanded 
by a second Pelago, shall not be able to expel 
us." 

" By the might of AUah !" said the leader of 
the expedition, taking part in the conversation, 
"not only Toledo, but the remotest province 
shall be added to the dominions of the Caliph, 
and the north as well as the south resound with 
invocations to the Prophet of God. The hour is 
already at hand, when the surrender of Calatra- 
va will usher in the commencement of a glorious 
series of successful achievements. Let the fleet- 
est steed, Selim,"he added, addressing one of the 
company, " be prepared to convey to the faithful 
at Cordoba, the earliest tidings of the fall of the 
fortress of the infidel." 

" Thou seemest sad, Almanzor," observed the 
Lady Zara, upon the departure of the officer, 
to a young chieftain who wore a green turban, 
and was otherwise richly apparelled ; " does the 
splendour of the moonlit scenery, or the antici- 
pation of conquest to the Moslem arms, which 
swells with triumph every bosom, fill thine with 
dejection?" 

" I have this evening," readily answered the 
chieftain, been pondering on two circum- 
stances, which, though happening at distant in- 
tervals, have reference to the same event. But 
it is useless to trouble the daughter of Abdallah 
and this company, with the recital." 

«' Nay," exclaimed the Lady Zara, " a story 
would add much to the enjoyment of this delight- 
ful hour, and it will not be the less acceptable if 
it be tinged with the hue of romance or melan- 
choly." 

" As we were lazily crossing the desert," said 
the descendant of the Prophet, commencing his 
narrative, " an old man, who called himself a 
Syrian soothsayer, joined our train. His dress 
and general appearance were strange; and upon 
his oflering to read me a page from the book of 
futurity, I ordered the caravan to halt, and a 
tent to be pitched. When we were alone, after 
many curious ceremonies and long pauses, he 
told me I should die in Spain near the Castle of 
Calatrava. I received the intelligence with in- 
diflerence, and have seldom thought upon such 
a common adventure ; but last night, I had a 
dream or vision, which forcibly recalJed to my 
remembrance the prediction of (he soothsayer, 
uttered long since. It seemeA such a night as 
this, when the moon gave distinctness to sur- 
rounding objects, that our camp was suddenly 
assailed by the bands of the misbelievers. 1 had 
scarcely mounted my steed, when a warrior 
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haying a white crosB on his breast, attacked me, , 
and in spite of my resistance, transfixed me with 
his laEBce." 

** What should a soldier dream of but the 
battle-field?" exclaimed Abdallah, interrupting | 
the narration; " I lave, myself, a thousand times, j 
seen in my sleep the fierce conflict; nor, by the 
Prophet! does it become a soldier of the ores- ' 
cent, to be annoyed or disturbed by th^ idle ca- 
prices of the imagination/* 

♦« It moves me not," was the reply, " neither 
does it disturb me; but the vividness of the scene 
compels me to regard the occurrence as of sin- 
gular character. The fortress of Calatrava, with 
its dark battlements and towers, appeared as 
now in the distance — the Gaudiana rolled with a 
gentle murmur its bright ripples — the camp ex- 
hibited the same stirring, animated appearance 
as at present, and 1 can readily point to the very 
■pot where 1 was overthrown and slain by my 
fierce antagonist.*' 

" We are governed by Destiny," observed the 
chieftain, Abdallah, nor can all the soothsayers 
or astrologers in the world anticipate, or retard, 
its unerring decrees." 

The pause which succeeded the remark of the 
Moorish commander was interrupted by a note 
of distant music, borne on the awakening mid- 
night breeze, that mingled with, without over- 
powering the strains of the cymbal and lute, the 
soothing dash of the river, and the rustling of the 
•ilken folds of the standard. It arrested instant 
attention, and the party awaited in some sus- 
pense for a repetition^ 

."By the turban of the Prophet!" exclaimed 
the Prince of Cordoba, " it was no Moorish horn 
or atabal; to me it sounded like the trump of the 
dogs of the Temple." 

The garrison of the fortress," answered Ab- 
dallah carelessly, are coming to deliver us the 
keys; they have anticipated the appointed period 
by a few moments only." 

He had scarce uttered these words, when a 
fierce and startling blast filled the air, and some 
moments elapsed, ere its tremendous echoes 
ceased. 

" What a dismal— what a dreadful sound t" ex- 
claimed the daughter of Abdallah, while a faint 
scream burst from her affrigtited attendants; it 
seemed as if the trump of the angel of death rang 
in my ears." 

But her last remark was unheeded in the rising 
tumlt. The shrill notes of the atabal — the harsh 
tones of the Moorish horn — the stirring cries of 
▲Uah acbar! — to arms! — and the quick tramp 
of the war-steed, were all mingled in one com- 
mon din, and the peaceful moonlit camp was, as 
if b]r-magiQ, converted into a scene of wild and 
tumultuous confusion. Ere the'liasty prepara- 
tions fn battle were completed, a dark body 
WM seen to advance, slowly and steadily towards 
tiia encampment. A dazzling splendoui^the 
gleam of a thousand lances, like the vivid streak 
of the portentous storm-cloud-edged the upper 
mrface of the moving mass. 

By the scymetar of the Prophet/' exolaimed 



the veteran Chebar, who made one of a small 
party, that, a little in advance, was engaged in 
observing the motions of the enemy, the dogs 
of the Temple are again in the field." 

" It is rather," said Abdallah, " the feeble en- 
deavour of the old men and boys of Toledo, to 
frighten us from Calatrava, and preserve their 
famed metropolis. We shall achieve two victo- 
ries at once." 

By this time the ardent soldiers were com- 
pletely arraytid for battle. Ten thousand scy- 
metars flashed fiercely, and ten thousand voices 
shouted the formidable tecbir. 

I will lead my warriors against the infidels," 
said the Prince of Cordoba to the Moorish com- 
mander, " and ere the sand hath told the sixth 
portion of an hour, yon plain shall be as free from 
an enemy, as the desert is destitute of vegetation. 

A wave of Abdallah*s blade was his answer, 
and the earth trembled under the rapid charge 
of the eager cavalry. Aware of the impetuosity 
of the Moorish soldiers, the Christians halted, 
and presenting a firm front, sustained, not only 
without shrinking, but repelled the fun'ous as- 
sault. Again, the atabal sounded the charge, 
and again the followers of the Prophet, with loud 
shouts, threw themselves upon the serried lances. 
But the defenders of Calatrava still maintained 
the same unyielding and martial front, in despite 
of the tempest-like onset of the Moslem cavalry, 
preserving the while a stem silence, which was 
strikingly contrasted with the rude clamour that 
burst from the ranks of their turbaned enemies. 
A second time were the Africans driven back, 
after suffering severe loss; and when the officeis 
were preparing to lead to a third attack, the 
diminished numbers of their troops, they sullenly 
refused to advance. In the mean time the Moor- 
ish commander aVaited with a feeling of indiffer- 
ence, the encounter of the Prince of Cordoba 
with the unexpected enemy, being assured of its 
successful termination. 

" By the Prophet of Allah !" he exclaimed, in 
some surprise,' upon beholding the repulse of his 
countrymen, the eager haste of our soldiers 
has been the cause of their check; Jet them ad- 
vance in more compact order, and the defeat of 
the misbelievers is certain. Amazement held 
the chieftain mute, as the disastrous results of 
the second attack, in despite of his prejudices, 
became apparent 

" May the wrath of Eblis pursue the recre- 
ants," he muttered, giving way to his indignation, 
as he beheld the reluctance of the Moslems to 
encounter a third time their formidable adver- 
saries, and was about spurring his charger to th« 
scene, wften the Prince of Cordoba presented 
himself. His green turban, (for he boasted his 
descent from the Prophet,) was torn and soiled, 
his armour of the same colour, was dyed a deep 
crimson, and his right arm hung bleeding and 
powerless by his side. By Allah! I have seen 
a strange sight," was the angry salutation of the 
Moorish leader^ unheeding the distressed ap« 
pe^rance of his officer; thy thousand warriora 
reooiM from m equal number of infidels^ lilM 
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f!he gaselle from the sarage leopard. Id it fhe 
first time they hare been engaged with the dogs 
of the Templet 

Yonder arra^," was fhe faint reply of the 
l^rince of Cordoba, •* consists not of the red- 
cross soldiers, nor did they in tbe'most desperate 
conffict, ever exhibit such ralonr and stubborn- 
ness, ns those whom we have just encouotered!'* 

** By the turban of Mahomet!" said Abdallah 
fiercely, " I conid have excused thy fsdlure, were 
thy opponents the stem warriors led by De Lon- 
gneviTle; but cowardice or treachery has brought 
this dishonour upon the crescent, and it shall be 
strictly looked into." 

The brow of the unfortunate prince, vied in 
colour with the deep hue of his armour, at the 
hnpntation, and his left hand sought the hilt of 
his scymetar; but ere he could raise the weapon, 
Btrength and life failed him, and he fell stiff, and 
heavily to the earth. The bosom of Abdallah 
glowed with the most intense passion, yet his 
voice and manner were calm, as he ordered 
the whole army to advance. Bui the soldiers 
had scarce mored from their stations, when for 
the first time, the thrilling war-shout of " God 
and "St. Ja^o for Spain !*' uprose from the ranks 
the Christians, and the hitherto motionless body 
rushed boldly and impetuously against the ad- 
vancing squadrons. The fiery fanaticism of the 
Moors, the chief source of all their victories, was 
opposed by the stem enthusiasm of their adver- 
saries, and, after the lapse of an hour, the vic- 
tory remained undecided. While the combat 
stitt raged with undiminished fierceness, the 
emotions of those not immediately engaged in 
its sanguinary labours, were of the most intense 
and interesting character. The Lady Zara and 
her attendants, had retired on the first alarm, to 
the centre of the extensive encampment, and 
every moment she expected to hear the shouts of 
Moorish triumph. But the wild tumult of the 
midnight strife continued unabated, and while 
the animating tecbir pealed widely, the swelling 
war-cry of the foe rang as sharply, ever and 
anon blended with the portentous echoes of the 
sippalling trumpet. 

" That dreadful sound,'* exclaimed the daugh- 
ter of Abdallah, as a louder and nearer blast fell 
startlingly upon her ears, " and, holy Prophet ! it 
seemeth to proceed from the camp itself." 

Ere her attendants could reply, the form of a 
warrior, was seen to advance slowly and with 
exertion, to the station they occupied. 

**How goes the battle, Almanzor ?" said the 
Lady 21ara, as she recognized the chieftain; '* we 
have been more than an hour in a fearful state 
of suspense." 

" It is all over," was the faint reply; " the mis- 
helievers are storming the camp.'* 

A shriek of dismay followed this annunciation, 
while the wounded chieftain proceeded—" The 
Syrian was right — the lance of the leader of yon 
host is stained with my hearts blood— and I die 
within sight of Calatrava.** 

**My father r exclaimed Zara, in a voice 
Marce audible. i 



Is in Paradise, and I go to join him.** 
As he said this, the descendant of the Prophet 
breathed his last, and, at the same moment, the 
daughter of Abdallah, overwhelmed with the 
dreadful tidings, sank fainting to the eaith. 

The king of Arragon had passed a restlest 
and anxious night, for the following day, would 
disclose the fate of Calatrava and his metropolis. 
Few eyes indeed wece olosed ia the houra of 
darkness — preparations for flight or resistance 
were made in all the hurry and twnult of despair; 
and many in their fears expected to behold the 
Moorish javelins glitter in the early rays of the 
sun. 

" Take thy station at the window, Ferdinand/' 
said Don Sancbo« as he arose from his uneasy 
couch, and sought jthe presence chamber, " and 
tell me, for thy sifht is quick, if aught appears 
coming from the 4irection of the ill-fated for- 
tress." 

The page obeyed; but more than an. hour 
passed away, ere his eye rested on any object, 
save the blue peaks of the far-off mountain, or 
the wide extended plain (hat bounded Toledo. 

See'stthoo nothing," demanded the king, im- 
patiently. " Diego Velasquez," he added *' pro- 
mised me on his faith, ere the sun was two hours 
high, to advise me, whether victorious or de- 
feated, of the result.** 

"There is something like a speck at the 
extremity of (he plain,** observed Perdinand, 
" which I saw not before.*' 

A few anxious moments elapsed, when the ob- 
ject was declared to be a horseman, approaching 
at the top of his speed. 

" The attempt has failed," said (he king, sor- 
rowfully to himself; " 1 was but a silly old man 
to tmst to the arms of monks and priests, in my 
greatest need : besides, they were but a thousand, 
while the Moors and Africans counted ten timet 
that number. Make you out," he hastily added* 
turning to his page, the cognizance of the 
horseman ?" 

It is Diego Velasquez," said Ferdinand, alter 
a few moments' pause, " the leader of the con- 
vent forces." 

Why tarries his lagging steed?" again de- 
manded the king. ^ 

" The knight has halted, and is about to dis- 
play bis pennon— by St. Jago !'* shouted the page, 
regardless of the royal presence, ^' it is no pen* 
non, but the standard of the Moors, that Diego 
waves in triumph.** 

An exclamation of deep gratitude to Heavea 
burst from the relieved heart of the monarch, 
and he hastened to feast his eye on the interest- 
ing spectacle. The vision of the page had not 
deceived hinff^ The crescent gleamed palely^ 
amid the fluttering folds of the embroidered en- 
sign ; but while tlie royal gaze was stiU rivetted 
in mute admiration, upon the sjnnbol of Mosleni 
victory and power, it suddenly disappeared, and 
(he next moment was trailing in the dust The 
Aout from the walls (bat hailed this moat wel- 
come exhibition, seemed to shako the firm foon- 
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datioDB of the city, and pierce the very heavens. 
The praises of those who had wrought the high 
delirerance, resounded throughout Arragon, and 
in the fierce struggle which ensued for centuries 
after, against Moorish dominion and conquest, 
DO hands were readier with lance and blade, 
and no hearts glowed with more zeal, than the 
bands and hearts of the cloistered KifiGHTS of 
Cajlatraya. 



RABT CA8TIA 

TiBTV has thrown around the seats of the prin- 
cipal nobles of England an interest exceeded by 
those of no other country. Many of their an- 
cient castles might supply materials for a history. 
Alternate seats of war and revelry, the banquet, 
or the tournament, strength was for them as ne- 
cessary as splendour: hence the richly fretted 
roofs, and curiously paneled chambers were 
guarded with thick embattled walls and towers 
of defence. The breaking up of the feudal sys- 
tem throughout Europe, naturally tended to di- 
minish the number of these strong holds; — the 
civil wars — the destroying hand of time— the 
violence of Cromwell — ^have left many a pictu- 
resque ruin^ clad in the dark robe of ivy as in 
the garb of widowhood, to mark the spot where 
once the haughty noble ruled the surrounding 
country. 

According to Camden, Raby was given to the 
church at Durham, by King Canute, from whom 
the family of the Nevilles, or de Nova Villa, had 
it, on condition of paying four pounds, and a stag, 
yearly. The family built here a spacious castle, 
which was their principal seat ; but in the reign 
of James the First, it descended to the family of 
the Vanes, ennobled under the titles of Lord 
Bernard, of Bernard Castle, Baron Raby, Earl 
of Darlington, and Marquis Cleveland, its pre- 
sent possessor being the first of his family ele- 
Tated to that dignity. 

It might puzzle an architect to define the style 
of Raby Castle, one of the most splendid mansions 
in Europe. The rude Saxon arch, the Gothic 
buttress, the Norman tower, are clustered in 
proud grandeur together, and form a most im- 
posing whole. As it is, however, our intention 
to describe its princely halls and chambers, we 
will wave the consideration of its architectural 
peculiarities. 

The hall of entrance, a superb room, resembles 
ja miniature cathedral ; its carved roof is sup- 
ported by two rows of porphyry columns. At 
the extreme end is a rich velvet curtain opening 
into the circular state drawing-room. The car- 
i^iages of visitors drive into this apartment. Af- 
ter passing through this portal, they find them- 
selves in the state saloon of reception ; the walls 
of which arc painted in Gothic panels, adorned 
with coronets and cyphers. The curtains, chairs, 
&c. are en sitUe, formed of rich brocaded satin 
and gold. The fitting vp of this room, alone, 
cost ten thousand pounds. It was, we believe, 
prepared for the present King of Belgium on his 



first visit to Raby. On that occasion , the people 
took the horses from his carriage, and dragged 
him in triumph into the hall of entrance. 

Adjoining the state drawing-room, is a suite of 
apartments furnished in the Chinese style, for 
the reception of the late king. The ceilings are 
ornamented with rich trellis work; the walls 
painted to resemble the interior of a Pagoda, 
while vases, dragons, and piles of the most costly 
antique china are scattered around the room in 
splendid profusion. In viewing these articles of 
vertu, the visitor is frequently at a loss whether 
most to admire the taste which presided over 
the collection, or the almost boundless wealth 
necessary to bring so many treasures of art to- 
gether. 

The baronial hall next attracts the attention. 
It is, we believe, the largest in England — supe- 
rior, in point of antiquity, to the one at Arundel, 
although it cannot boast of the superb painted 
windows of the latter, which the present Duke 
of Norfolk, from certain unpleasant associations, 
caused to be removed. That at Raby is now 
fitted up ss a museum. The rough inmates of 
the forest, harmless za the fierce barons who 
once feasted beneath the fretted roof, are chain- 
ed in mimic life to guard the doors. Handsome 
glass cabinets are arranged around the walls^ 
enriched with all that mineralogy can yield, 
mingled with shells, fossUs, bones, dried speci- 
mens of animal and vegetable life, works of art, 
and relics of the olden times. Several articles 
connected with the worship of the Catholic 
church are here preserved. Amongst others, a 
curious cross, or root/, as it was anciently called, 
and a spoon set with precious stones, doubtless 
formerly used in the ceremony of consecration. 
The windows of this banquet hall look into the 
Park, and over a circular tower. It has been 
contemplated by the present Marquis to extend 
the east end of the building till it shall form a 
continuation of the lower part, substituting a 
rich oriel Gothic window of a circular form, for 
the plain, half-Norman ones, which at present 
disfigure it. 

Before taking our leave of this interesting 
apartment, we must not forget to notice Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's portrait of the Marchioness, 
at the extreme end of the hall — one of his hap- 
piest efforts. There is a soft and womanly grace 
about the countenance, which those who know 
the noble original cannot fail to recognise. 

The dining and private drawing- rooins are 
furnished in a mixed style, principally modem, 
but adorned with many good pictures, by Gains- 
borough, Ostade, Wouvermans, and CltDd. 
Amongst the family portraits, many of which 
are valuable, is one of the ancestors of the noble 
Marquis, the celebrated Sir Harry Vane. It is 
in Vandyke's peculiar style, though I should 
think its authenticity as a painting of that cele- 
brated artist, might admit of question. Many 
are tlie rooms in this stately fabric whSch tbs 
casual visitor is not conducted through. Thejr 
arc replete with all the elegancies of Hie, and 
Worthy of the owners. 
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KAKT RVSSKtX MITFOIIB, Ao* 



MAXt BVSffBLti niTFORD. 

In our rillage we how an authoress too, and 
her same is Mary Mitfbrd. Now, let nobody 
sappose that Mary, on sicconnt of the pretty 
alliteration of her name, is one of the fine and 
romantic youn^ ladies who grace the pastorals 
in prose or verse. On the contrary, our Mary 
is a good-humoured spinster of a certain age, 
considerably inclined, we do not know whether 
with her own consent or not, to enbonpointy and 
therery reverse of the picturesque. Thei-e are, 
however, few girls in our village, or twenty vil- 
lages beyond it, that can dress up so pretty a 
basket of good-looking and sweet-smelling na- 
tural flowers, all of the true English soil, not 
foreign and flaunting, like the flaring dahlias 
that one class of bouquet gatherers thrust under 
our noses with so much pretence, nor smelling 
of turf and whiskey like the strong-scenled bog- 
lilies which are offered to us by the basket-wo- 
men of the provinces; nor yet at all resembling 
the faded imitation roses picked up m second- 
hstbd saSoons, and vended as genuine posies of 
quality by draggletail damsels, who endeavour 
to pass themselves off as ladies' maids, generally 
without character. ' »And Mary's basket is ar- 
ranged so neat, so nice, so trim, so comely, or, to 
say all in one word, so very English a manner, 
^ * that it is a perfect pleasure to see her hopping 
with it to market. We say nothing as to the way 
in which she applies the profits of her business 
though, if we did, it would redound to her praise 
and honour, because, in these our sketches, we 
have always looked at the subject before us only 
as it comes before the public. 

We are afraid, however, that if we attempt to 
write any longer in this style, our prattle will be 
Toted tedious; our imitation must partake of the 
▼ice of the original; and the only defect in Miss 
Mitford!8 own style of writing is iti mannerism. 
We do not know any sketch manufacturer whose 
manner is so decide Reatl only a single chap- 
ter, a character, a description, and you feel that 
you are introduced to ooe^ a largo family, the 
memders of which have a bkeuess to one another, 
queUem decet esse eororum. It is hard te say how 
you get such a feeling from a single specimen, 
but so it is. Dropping all metaphor, then, we 
have only to remark, that it is impossible that 
any thing can be cleverer and racier than Miss 
Mitford's sketches, and if she has not made so 
much noise in the literary world as other ladies 
far more slenderly qualified, why, the battle is 
not always to the strong, nor the race to the 
swift; and, moreover, a lady who does not write 
politics or double entendres, or make herself a 
lioness, or enlist into the honourable corps of the 
puff-mongers, throws away a great many chances 
of renown, which are eagerly caught at by less 
scrupulous adventuresses. / 

From the good-humoured and sonsiei physiog- 
nomy opposite, it may easily be conjectured that 
she is not exactly the muse of tragedy, and yet 
her plays have always been popular for the sea- 
son, whiioh is as much as can well be expected. 
Ift her piKM we find good titaations, fine renes, 



honourable sentiments, and sounding passages, 
which obtain, a» they deserve, considerable ap- 
plause. Male critics, however, are so ungallant 
as to say, that, superior as ladies are to gentle- 
men in all other particulars, there M a few 
things out of their power:— they can never be 
distinguished generals, scientific cooks, first-rate 
tragedians, high-class epics, or piquant epi- 
grammatists; and in spite of Joan of Arc, Mrs. 
Rundell, Joanna Baillie, Miss Mitford, and 
Louisa Sheridan, we are pretty much of that 
opinion. 

Miss Mitford, in the plate, is attended, not by 
Eros, but rather Anteros;— not by love's god, 
bi^t a printer's devil, to whom she is delivering 
copy, as they perversely call our original MS. 
for some of the thousand Annuals, perhaps, 
which she ornaments. As one of the same dia- 
bolic breed is at our elbow, we must finish our 
page by a wish, that, 

sun may her picture, when she^i pleasM to «lt for»t. 
Show her the icune good humour'd Mary Mitford. 



THB SCOTTISH THISTIiS. 

This ancient emblem of Scottish pugnacity, 
with its motto, J^emo me impune lacesHtf is re- 
presented of various species in royal bearings, 
coins, and coats of armour ; so that there is some 
difficulty in saying which is the genuine original 
thistle. The origin of the national badge itself 
is thus handed down by tradition:—*' When the 
Danes invaded Scotland, it was deemed unwar- 
like to attack an enemy in the pitch darkness of 
night, instead of a pitched battle by day ; but on 
one occasion the invaders resolved to avail them- 
selves of this stratagem ; and in order to prevent 
their tramp from being heard, they marched 
bare-footed. They had thus neared the Scottish 
force unobserved, when a Dane unluckily step- 
ped with his naked foot upon a superb prickly 
thistle, and instinctively uttered a cry of pain, 
which discovered the assault to the Scots, who 
ran to their arms, and defeated the foe with a 
terrible slaughter. The thistle was immediat^y 
adoped as the insignia of Scotland. 



THB USB OF AKTIIiliBRT* 

During the manoeuvring on tl^e Coa, between 
Wellington and Massena, " Our attention," says 
an officer, who was present," was occupied in 
observing the practice of the French artillery 
and captain Thompson's brigade. It was admi- 
rable on both sides, I heard our men express 
delight when our side fired a howitzer, which 
made a greater voltmie of smoke than a fltt^jt -^t 
last a tremendous cloud burst from our 1^(fi|P^ 
and one of the dragoons cried out, 'Hurrah I 
there goes a shot that will kill half the French 
army.* It turned out to be one of the tnmbriU 
(fortunately containing but a few rounds^ which 
wsS exploded by a French shelL JU U a weU 
known fact, that om gr^ ute if aHUUr$ u to 
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ZJEGEin> OF THB RIKCU 

** LisTKH, oh. lady, listen to roe. 
For I muet away ere dayUf lit break, 

And to thee I bring 

A f nideu ring — 
Then, lady, awake, awake ! 

** I cooie, I come from the Holy Land, 
Wliere many a Christian knJflit 
For the blewed rood 
Hath atouily itood 
With the Saracen in light. 

** Oh. lady— oh, lady, thy own tme kaJght 
On 5idon*a strand WtM dead; 
Fur he this day, 
III Payniro fray, 
Bia beat UfcVblood hath abed. 

*' Ob, lady, f sat me down by bis sida— 
Aad when ddnighi brgan to loU, 
Though his mortal breatb 
Was bushed In death, 
I had speech of his passing soul. 

** For when death bath fixed his seal on the Up, 
And the ppark of life haih fled. 

At the midnight hour 

1 have tbe power 
To commune with the dead. 

** Thy knight be sendeth tby pledge of loya. 
And, lady, be claimeih iliee for his bride, 

When the dismal belt 

Doih ring his knell — 
And thy couch it is spread in tbe grave by bis tide. 
Then, lady, awake, awake, awake! 
And get tlive a shroud for thy bridal yett; 

For toon shall tliou wed 

With the silent dead. 
And the grave it shall serve for thy chamber of itet. 
Then Haicn, oh lady, listen to me, 
For 1 must away ere da>light break; 

And lo thee 1 bring 

A goldtn ring — 
ThcB, lady, awake, awake!'* ■ 

The lady she looked from her lattice tower— 
She looked up on the sky ; 

ThOhUiB twinkled bright 

On ih« brow of the night. 
And tlie ifiiud sighed uiourufully by. 

The lady she looked from her lattice tower— 
She looked far and near ; 
But n ine could she see 
✓ W hose voice ihai might be, 

Tliough the night was uondruus clear. 

But a star there shot athwart the heaven, 
iknd thei j fell at her feet a ring, 

Aiif^, far away. 

Tills roundelay 
A voice WdS heard to sing. 

** 'Tif pleasant to range through the patha of heaven 
When the stars are glittering bright. 
And fkr and wide 
* On the winds to ride. 
In the solitude of higbt. 

•« Oh, I love to flo«t on the atrcamy bfteze— 
To bathe In the chill night air— ' 
And, as I whirl past 
In the eddying blavt* 
To unbind lo the winds ray flaxen hair. 

*• *Tls pleasant to drink of the momliig brteifr— 
'Tie pleasant 'mid clouds to be— 

* ris pieasan i to sail ^ 

O'er hill and o'er dale. 
And 10 sweep on iht billowy aea.'' 



THS KARTnMTVOBKT* 

I AM sick ofllM bird, 

And its carol of gle«; 
It brings the voiees beard 

la boyhiiod, back to me: 
Our old village hall. 

Our chnreh upon the MO, 
And the mosay gates— all 

UydBfken'4fyef fill. 

No more gladly leaping 

With theehoir Igo, 
If y spixk is weeping 

O'er her silver bow: 
From tlie golden quiver 

The arrows are gone, 
The wind from Deaih'a rtver 

Sounds in It alone I 

I sit alone and think 

In the silent room, 
I look up, and I shrink 

From ttie gUmmering gloonu 
O, I bat tbe little one 

Were here with hersbont!— 
O, that my sister's arm 

My neck were round about ! 

I cannot read a book. 

My eyes are dim and weak ; 
To every chair I look — 

There is not one to apeak ! 
Ck»uld I but sit once more 

Upon that well*known ebalr. 
By my mother, as of yore. 

Her hand upon my hair! 

My father's eyes saeking. 

In tremblini hope to trace 
If the south- wind had been breaking 

The shadows frnm my face ;— 
IIow sweet to die away 

Bfside our mother'a hearth. 
Amid the balmy light 

That shone upon our birth ! 

A wild and burning boy, 

I clomb the mountain *a cnat. 
The garland of m j Joy 

Did leap upon my breast; 
A spirit walk'i) bf fore ma 

Along the stormy night. 
The clouds melted o'er me. 

The shadows tara'd to light. 

Among my matted locks 

The dcnth'Wind is blowing; 
I hear, like a mighty rush ofplaaat. 

The Sea of Darkness flowing ! 
Upon the summer air 

Two wings are spreading wide; 
A shadow, like a pyramid. 

Is sitting by my side ! 

My mind was like a page 

Of gold wrought story. 
Where the rapt eye might giso 

On the tale of glory ; 
But the rich painted words 

Are waxli g faint and old. 
The leaves have lost their light, 

Tbe letters their gold ! 

Aad memory glimmera 

On the pages I unroll, 
Like the dim light creeping 

Into an amique scroll, 
When ihe scribe is searching 

The writing pale and damp, 
At midnight, and the flame 

b 4ylng In the lamp. 
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THE I<ADV OF «OI«I.ERVS. 



Oif rte shore of Smerwick harbour, one fine 
summer's morning, just at day-break, stood Dick 
Fitzgerald, **8boghing the dudecn," which may be 
transtated, smoking his pipe. The sun was gra- 
dually rising behind the loAy Crandon, the dark 
Bca was getting green in the light, and the mists 
clearing away out of the valleys went rolling 
and curling like the smoke from the corner of 
Dick's mouth. 

" 'Tis just the pattern of a pretty morning," 
■aid Dick, taking the pipe from between his lips, 
and looking towards the distant ocean, which lay 
as still and tranquil as a tomb of polished marble. 
" Well, to be sure," continued he, after a pause, 
" *tis mighty lonesome to be talking to one's self 
by way of company, and not to kaye another soul 
to answer one — nothing but the child of one's 
own voice, the echo ! I know this, that if I had 
the luck, or may be the misfortune," said Dick, 
with a melancholy smile, " to have the woman, it 
would not be this way with me! — and what in 
the wide world is a man without a wife ? He's 
no more, surely, than a bottle without a drop of 
drink in it, or dancing without music, or the left 
leg of a scissors* or a fishing-line without a hook, 
or any other matter that is no ways complete. — 
Is it not so ?" said Dick Fitzgerald, casting his 
eyes towards a rock upon the strand, which, 
though it could not speak, stood up as firm and 
looked as bold as ever Kerry witness did. 

But what was his astonishment at beholding, 
just at the foot of that rock, a beautiful young 
creature combing her hair, which was of a sea- 
green colour; and now the salt water shining 
on it, appeared, in the morning light, like melted 
butter upon cabbage. 

Dick guessed, at once, that she was a Merrow, 
although he had never seen one before, for he 
spied the cohuleen driuth, or little enchanted 
cap, which the sea people use for diving down 
into the ocean, lying upon the strand, near her; 
and he had heard that, if once he could possess 
himself of the cap, she would lose the power of 
going away into the water: so he seized it with 
all speed, and she, hearing the noise, turned her 
head about as natural as any Christian. 

When the Merrow saw that her little diving- 
cap was gone, the salt tears— doubly salt, no 
doubt, from her— came trickling down her cheeks, 
and she began a low, mournful cry, with just the 
tender voice of a new-bom infant. Dick, al- 
though be knew well enough what she was cry- 
ing for, determined to keep the cohuleen drhdh, 
let her cry never so much, to see what luck 
would come out of it. Yet he could not help 
pitying her; and when the dumb thing looked 
up in his face, and her cheeks all moist with 
tears, 'twas enough to make any one feel, let 
alone Dick, who had erer and alvr ays, like most 



of his countrymen, a mighty tender heart of his 
own. 

" Don't cry, my darling," said Dick Fitzgerald; 
but the Merrow, like any bold child, only cried 
the more for that. 

Dick sat himself down by her side, and took 
hold of her hand, by way of comforting her. 
'Twas in no particular an ugly hand, only there 
was a small web between the fingers, as there is 
in a duck's foot ; but 'twas as thin and as white 
as the skin between egg and shell. 

** What's your name, my darling?" says Dick, 
thinking to make her conversant with him; but 
he got no ansiver; and he was certaid sure nowj 
either that she could not speak, or did not under- 
stand him: he therefore squeezed her hand in 
hi9, as the only way he had of talking to her. 
It's the universal language; and there's not a 
woman in the world, be she fish or lady, that docs 
not understand it. 

The Merrow did not seem much displeased at 
this mode of conversation, and, making an end 
of her whining all at once — " Man," says she, 
looking up in Dick Fitzgerald's face, " Man, 
will you eat me?" 

" By all the red petticoats and check nprons 
between Dingle and Tralee," cried Dick, jumping 
up in amazement, " I'd as soon eat myself, my 
jewel ! Is it I eat you, my pet ? — Now, 'twas some 
ugly ill-looking thief of a fish put that notion 
into your own pretty head, with the nice green 
hair down upon it, that is so cleanly combed out 
this morning !" 

" Man," said the Merrow, " what will you do 
with me, if you won't eat me?" 

Dick's thoughts were running on a wife : he 
saw, at*the first glimpse, that she was handsome; 
but since she spoke, and spoke, too, like any real 
woman, he was fairly in love with her. 'Twas 
the neat way she called him man that settled the 
matter entirely. 

" Fish," says Dick, trying to speak to her after 
her own short fashion ; " fish," says he, " here's 
my word, fresh and fasting for you, this blessed 
morning, that I'll make you mistress Fitzgerald 
before all the world, and that's what I'll do." 

" Never say the word twice," says she; " I'm 
ready and willing to be yours, mister Fitzgerald ; 
but stop, if you please, 'till I twist up my hair." 

It was some time before she had settled it en- 
tirely to her liking; for she guessed, I suppose, 
that she was going among strangers, where she 
would be looked at. When that was done, the 
Merrow put the comb in her pocket, and then 
bent down her head and whispered some words 
to the water that was close to the foot of the rock. 

Dick saw the murmur of the words upon the 
top of the sea, going out towards the wide ocean, 
just like a breath of wind rippling abng,- and 
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nyB he, in the gre&test wonder, Is it speakin^r 

you are, my darling, to the salt water ?" 
« It's nothing else," says she, quite carelessly, 
I'm just sending wctfd home to my fatW, not 

to be waiting breakfast for me; just to keep him 

from being uneasy in his mind." 
"And who's your father, my duck?" says 

Dick. 

" What !" said the Merrow, ** did you never 
bear of my father f he's th^ king of the waves, 
to be sure !" 

" And yourself, then, is a real king's daughter?" 
■aid Dick, opening his two eyes to take a full and 
true survey of his wife that was to be. 

" Qh, I'm nothing else but a made man with 
you, and a king your father ; — to be sure be has 
all the money that's down in the bottom of the 
sea!" 

Money," repeated the Merrow, "what's 
mor.ey?" 

" 'Tis no bad thing to have when one wants 
it," replied Dick ; " and may be, now, tl^e fishes 
have the understanding to bring up whatever 
you bid them ?" 

" Oh \ yes," said the Merrow, " they bring m© 
what I want." 

" To speak the truth, then," said Dick, " 'tis a 
straw bed I have at home before you, and that, 
I'm thinking, is no ways fitting for a king's 
daughter; so, if 'twould not be displeasing to 
yoUf jutt to mention a nice feather bed, with a 
pair of new blankets— but what am I talking 
about ? may be you have not such things as beds 
down under the water ?" 

" By all means," said she, " Mr. Fitzgerald- 
plenty of beds at your service. I've fourteen 
oyster beds of my own, not to mention one just 
planting for the rearing of young ones," 

" You have," says Diok, scratching his head, 
and looking a little puzzled. " 'Tis a feather 
bed I was speaking of— but clearly, yours is the 
very cut of a decent plan, to have bed and supper 
80 handy to each other, that a person when they'd 
have the one, need never ask for the othtr." 

However, bed or no bed, money or no money, 
Dick Fitzgerald determined to marry the Mer* 
TQW% and the Merrow had given her consent.— 
Away they went, therefore, across the strand, 
from GoUems to Ballinrunnig, where Father 
Fitzgibbon happened to be that morning. 

" There are two words to this bargain, Dick 
Fitzgerald," said his reverence, looking mighty 
glum. "And is it a fishy woman you'd marry ?— 
the Lord preserve us !— Send the scaly creature 
home to her own people, that's my advice to you, 
wherever she came from." 

pick had the cohuleen driuth in his hand, and 
was about to give it back to the Merrow, who 
looked covetously at it, but he thought for a mo- 
mept, and then says he— 

" Please your reverence, she's a king's daugh- 
ter." 

" If she was the daughter of fifty kings," said 
Father Fitzgihbon, " I tell yqu, you can't many 
her, she being a fish." 

Pima yoor rnqreoce," said Dicl^ again, |« 



an under tone, " she is as mild and as beantifiil 
msthe meon." 

" If she was as mild and as beautiful as CEie 
sun, moon, asd stars, all pat together, I tell yon» 
Dick Fitzgerald," said the priest, stamping his 
right foot, " you can't marry her, she being a 
fish !" 

" But she has all the gold that's down in the 
sea only for the asking, and I'm a made man if I 
marry her ; and," said Dick, looking up sli^y, 
" I can make it worth any one's while to do the 
job." 

" Oh ! that alters the case entirely," replied 
the priest ; " why there's some reason, now, in 
what you say t why didn't you tell me this before? 
— marry her, by all means, if she was ten times « 
fish. Money, you know, is not to be refused in 
these bad Umea, and I may as well have the 
hansel of it as another that may be would not 
take half the pains in counselling you that I have 
done." 

So Father Fitzgibbon married Dick Fitzgerald 
to the Merrow, apd, like any loving couple, they 
returned to Gollerus well pleased with each other. 
Every thing prospered with Dick— he was at tha 
sunny side of the world ; the Merrow made the 
best of wives, and they lived together i^ IhQ 
greatest contentment. 

It was wonderful to see, considering where she 
had been brought up, how she would busy herselC 
about tne house, and how well she nursed th^ 
children; for, at the end of three years, there 
were as many young Fitzgeralds— two boys and 
a girl. 

In short, Dick was a happy man, and so ha 
might have continued to the exid of his days, if ha 
had only the sense to take proper care of what 
he had got; many another man, however, beside 
Dick, has not had wit enough to do that* 

One day, when Dick was obliged to go la 
Tralee, he left the wife minding the children at 
home after him, and thinking she had plent;y ta 
do without disturbing his fishing tackle. 

Dick was no sooner gone than Mrs, Fitzgerald 
set about cleaning up tiie house, and chancing ^ 
pu^ down a fishiog-net, wh&t should she find oe- 
hind it in a hole in the waU, but her own «qift«(fe<fi 
driiUh. 

She took it out and looked at it, a^d then sh^ 
thought of her father the king, and her mother 
the queen, and her brothers and sisters* ai^d the 
felt a longing to go hack to them* 

She sat down on a little stool an4 thoo^t ov«r 
the happy days she bad spent under the sea ; then 
she looked at her children, and thought on tha 
love and affection of poor Dipk) smd how it wwM 
break his heart to lose her, But," says she, 
" he won't lose me entirely, for I'U come baolg to 
him again, and who can blame me for going t^ 
see my father and my mother aft«r beiog long 
away from them?" 

She got up and went towards the dqors 
came back again to look once more at tba^iU 
, that was sleeping in the cradle. 3ba kJaifi it 
' gently, and as she kissed it a tear tramhled lot 

anmtant inbw ^y«, a«4 tkm M witiMi 
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chedr. She wiped awaj tht tear, and, tmniog to 

the eldest Httle girl, told her to take good care of 
her brothers, aod to be a good child herself, until 
she came back. The M errow then went down to 
the strand— the sea was lying calm and smooth, 
just heaving and glittering in the sun, and she 
thought she heard a faint sweet singing, inviting 
her to come down. All her old ideas and feelings 
came flooding orer her mind, Dick and her chil- 
dren were at the instant forgotten, and, placing 
the eohuiem driuth on her head, she plunged 
in. 

Dick came home in the evening, and missing 
his wife, he asked Katheb'n, his little girl, what 
had become of her mother, but she could not tell 
him. He then inquired of the neighbours, and 
he learned that she was seen going towards the 
strand with a strange looking thing, like a cocked 
hat, in her hand. He returned to his cabin to 
search for the cohuleen dritUk. It was gone, and 
the truth now flashed upon him. 

Year after year did Dick Fitzgerald wait ex- 
pecting the return of his wife, but he never saw 
her more. Dick never married again, always 
thinking that the Merrow would sooner or later 
return to him, and nothing could ever persuade 



THBI BUHD* 

«T TBOHAB A. WOSajk|.L. 
I. 

Vm'-I Shan change and fade away, 

And though I change, I shall not 
For mind will triumph o*er decay, 
Uoquench'd in light— eternity ! 
The grave may quench the body*a hrettb, 
But tpirit cannot taite of death. 

II. 

The aoQi will dwell in mystic light, 

With not a thought to mar Its bliea: 
And in that world so purely bright. 
It wlU not evMi dream of tkig. 
The gmvf may quench the hody*a brestllt 
BQt eaanot tasto of deaUi. 

UL 

M hid^vaat expanae of life and light— 

JEU>lilng within Ita earthly bed, 
Belleeta by tarns the day^^the night— 
The joys we feel-the teara we ahed. 
The grave may quench the body's bresthi 
Sot $firU cannot taateof death* 

IV. 

How brief Is llfh !— lis utmost yeara— 

Its breath commingling with dtsiresa! 
It wet— DOW is— now diaappean^ 
A spirit In ita naltedneai! 
The grave may quench the body's brfatbi % 
But spirit cannot taste of death* 

V. 

The baev'niy life Is aeeand Urth ; 
By jplfft^aplrU to refln'd; 

will resolve itself in earth. 
And mind ascend tojnw mind. 

The grave noay quench the hody*i hmtiU 
. BiutfiritonMtamitotMh. 



*hlm but that her father, th« king,kept her betow 
by main force; " For," said Dick, " she surely 
would not of herself give up her husband and her 
children." 

While she was with him, she was so good a. 
wife in every respect, that to this day she if 
spoken of in the tradition of the country as thQ 
pattern for one, under the name of ths lapt of 

GOLLERUS* 

The i)eople of Feroe say, that the seal every 
ninth night puts off its skin and gets a human 
form, and then dances and sports like the hu- 
man mortals," till it resumes its skin and be^ 
comes a seal again. It once happened that a 
man came by while this took place, and seeii^ 
the skin, he seized it and hid it When the seal, 
which was in the shape of a woman, could not 
find its skin to creep into, it was forced to re^ 
main in the human form, and, as she w^ fair to 
look upon, the same man took her to wife, had 
children by her, and lived right happy with her* 
After a long time, the wife found the skio that 
had been stolen and could not resist the temp* 
tation to creep into it, and so she became a 9^ 
again. 



SPXaiT OF BONG. 

BY THOMAS HATMIS BATLT. 

I wBLooyi thee back again. Spirit of flong 1 
Tve bent beneath aorrow^s cold pressor* too long; 
Vre auffered in allence-^how Talnly I aonght 
For words to unburthen the anguish of thought. 
Despair haunts the silent endurance of wrong, 
I welcome thee back again. Spirit of Song 1 

I welcome thee back— as the Dove to the srk-!^ 
The world was a desert, tJie future all dark ; 
But I know that the worst of the tempest ia past. 
Thou art come with the green leaf of comfort at last; 
Around me thy radiant tmaglninga throng, 
I welcome thee hack again, Spirit of Song ! 

1 feared thee, sweet Spirit ! I thought tbon wouMst pom» 

With memory*8 records of boyhood and home; 

The home where I laugh'd away youth, and wastfild 

It would still be my dwelling-place when I grew old: 

But visions of Uopt to thy coming belong, 

And I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song | 

Thou wilt not, sweet Spirit, thou wilt not, I ksow. 
Mislead to the fruitless indulgenee •f woe ; 
That shrinks from the smile that wouU o^ relief, 
And seems to be proud of pre-eminent grief: 
ThouMt soothe the depression already too stroDg, 
I welcome thee back again, Spirit of Song 1 

There's a chord that I never most venture to waM^ 

Th« ff>rrow a Uved hath borne for my sails I 

But her love which no change in ay fortunes could clilll« 

Her smile of aflbction that feUova me still ; 

Oh ! ihea§ art the thsmea I will proudly pratoag. 

I jmlcome thee back agata, Spirit af Snng 1 

I welcome thee baek, and agata I look forth 
WiUi my wonted delight on the bleseingi of BaMh; 
Again I ean smile with Uie gay and the young. 
The lamp is rekindled I the harp l« resinia| 1 
Despair haunts the sUeatsadaranst of wpiif , 
I wekome thee hack again, Spirit ofSoogl 
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XHIS FORTIJIVE-TEI4I4EB. 



** On the Quay de Sondrcs there lived as old 
womao, who used to sell oranges during one half 
the year, and pilchere during the other. Her 
best customers were the soldiers, to whom, be- 
sides her fruit and fish, she sold another kind of 
merchandize, viz. fortune-telling. Whether this 
old woman deceived herself, or only deceived 
others, I cannot pretend to say, but by all the 
ya«;abonds of the Quay de Soudres, and by all 
the foreign soldiers in the Police Legion, and the 
Legion of Alorna, she was looked upon as a 
toUch. One very wet and stormy evening, after 
the soldiers had almost all returned to their bar- 
racks, a German, named Fritz Klump, presented 
himself to the old woman, who was just preparing 
to shut up her hovel. Fritz was completely in- 
toxicated. 

" ' J uana, Juana, I want you to tell me w^at is 
going to happen to me — 1 have just killed a man 
— I found him in company with my sweetheart. 
He was one of the relic bearers— but that did 
not save him — I have made an end of him ; — now 
our colonel does not like those affairs — therefore 
good Juana, tell me what punishment awaits me.' 

** * I have not time this evening,' replied the 
old woman, who was, probably, not inclined to 
have anything to do with the business, * come 
back to-morrow.' 

* I cannot, you must tell me now. I must 
know what will be my punishment before I re- 
turn to the barracks. If the colonel should be 
severe, I have a good pair of legs, and I shall be 
off.' , 

During this colloquy, several sailors and 
some of Kay's soldiers had assembled round the 
old woman's habitation. Some of the latter pro- 
posed throwing both the German and the witch 
into the Tagus. Fritz, as I have already observed, 
had been drinking, and on bearing this he be- 
came irritable, and, turning to the by-standers, 
be said : 

" * Let any of you touch her at your peril, and 
if you meddle with me — sacremenUkeri — have a 
care of yourselves. Come, Juana, coipe,' and 
he staggered towards the old woman. 

" * I said before that I will sell you nothing to- 
night. Leave me, or you shall repent of this.' 

** * But I say that you shall tell me,' exclaimed 
Fritz, in a passion, * and, though you should be 
in league with the devil himself, I will have satis- 
faction of you both. 

" On hearing the name of the devil, every Por- 
tuguese in the group of by-standers crossed him- 
self three times at least. Fear was stronger than 
curiosity, and the group now retreated from the 
two interlocutors. Fritz -advanced to Juana for 
the purpose of forcing her into the wretched 
hovel where she cooked her pilchers and deliver- 
ed her oracles. 

" * Touch me* not,' she exclaimed, « touch me 
ndt, or I fay again you shall repent it.' 

" Frita rep&ed only by an oath, and staggered 



forward. The old woman stretched out her arm 
to defend herself, and she no sooner touched the 
soldier than be fell at her feet, as if strack by a 
thunderbolt. 

" On seeing this, the bystanders were, for a mo- 
ment, petrified with terror. Juana herself was 
dismayed at what she had done. Fritz was raised 
up ; but ho showed no sign of life, and it was not 
until he had been bled, and after a lapse of two 
hours, that he at length opened his eyes. How- 
ever, it would have been better for Juana had 
he kept them closed ; for as soon as be was able 
to speak, be declared that, just as he was about 
to seize the old woman, he saw, standing beside 
her, a tall black man with fiery eyes, and that 
this black man had felled him to the ground with 
a club which he had in his hand. The most sin- 
gular part of the affair was, that Fritz was now 
perfectly sober, and in all the different interro- 
gatories he underwent, he never varied in his 
story. The result of this investigation was that 
poor Juana was confined in the blackest and 
deepest dungeon of the inquisition, and every 
preparation was being made to perform the se- 
cond act of the ridiculous farce of the beggar of 
Madrid and his sympathetic powder, but luckily 
for the poor old woman, she was saved by one of 
her nieces, who, as if by a sort of inspiration* 
thought of applying to Junot, for whom she one 
day waited at the door, until he came out to 
mount his horse. The soldier, who had now got 
into the hands of the monks, and whose brain 
was excited to a pitch of insanity, positively per- 
sisted in his Jirst statemmL Through an aberra- 
tion of intellect he had well nigh become the 
murderer of the poor old woman, who was pray- 
ing for pardon — though too late — to all the saints 
in Paradise, for having had dealings with the 
demons in hell. The real facts of the case were 
these : Fritz, who could not stand very steadily, 
in attempting to walk on the muddy, slippery 
ground, lost his equilibrium on being touched by 
Juana. In falling, his head struck against a 
stone, and from this very natural incident ensued 
all that I have just detailed. M. Magnien, who 
saw Fritz and examined his head, found that the 
contusion had produced considerable injury, and 
that it was, indeed, within an ace of being fatal. 
However, he firmly persisted in his hallucina- 
tion, and never could be convinced that poor 
Juana was nothing more than an innocent ven- 
der of oranges and pilchers. 

* She is a great magician,' said be. 'I did 
wrong to offend her ; hat she has punished me 
dearly for it.' 

" This affair, which scarcely se^ms to belong; 
to the nineteenth century, was, thanks to our 
exertions, brought to a less awful conclusioo 
than the San Benito and the ttUphured MrL 
The Nuncio interested himself for old Juana, 
and the poor creature was sent to a convent at 
Yiseu or Ciudad-Rodrigo." 
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THE ADRIilLTIC BRIDE. 



Scarcely had Ziani, on his retarn to Venice, 
made the Doge acquainted with the unfortunate 
result of his pacific mission, than he vrent through 
the city with a throbbing heart, to see if the 
plajTue had yet taken possession of Daponte's 
cottage. Malapiero followed him, for Ziani had 
disclosed to him the secret of his lore, and he now 
shared the anxiety of his friend. It was neces- 
sary to pass through a considerable part of the 
city, which disclosed many frightful scenes to 
their view. Many of the most populous streets 
were desolate; from sereral open houses was 
heard the low moaning of its last inhabitant, 
dying alone, amidst the corpses of those most 
lored. Dead bodies were lying on the steps of 
the palaces, whither they had dragged theroselFes 
to obtain relief. Children were clinging to their 
dead mothers, sucking in the poison from their 
liyid, but still cherished lips ; and in the midst of 
thb frightful scene of misery and horror, men 
dressed in black were seen stalking about with 
cold indifference, silently placing the dead on 
carts, and affixing tickets to the houses, bearing 
the frightful word extinct. 

Ziani's heart was seized with dread and horror, 
but lore and anguish gave wings to his steps — he 
flew to Daponte's dwelling.— The first object that 
struck his sight was the appalling ticket on the 
door. 

In vain did Malapiero endeavour to hold back 
his friend; he rushed pale and like a maniac into 
the hut, crying out, Giovanna, Giovanna!" 
But the hut was empty, the bodies had been taken 
away — furniture and clothes were lying about in 
disorder. Ziani would not quit the hut; he 
wished to die where Giovanna had ceased to 
exist, and Malapiero was obliged to take him by 
main force out of this abode of death. 

As they quitted the cottage, a frightful noise at 
some little distance announced a tumult, and they 
saw an immense crowd of people rushing towards 
the palace of the Doge. 

" Como, Ziani," cried Malapiero, " forget your 
own sorrows !— come, our presence will be ne- 
cessaiy.'* 

The people attributed the whole blame of their 
misfortune to the Doge ; they thought, and with 
justice, that his imprudent delay on the island of 
Scio was the sole cause of the destruction of their 
fine fleet, and had brought death into their 
houses, instead of the advantageous peace they 
had expected. They were accustomed to the 
greatest sacrifices; they did not shrink from 
shedding their blood in defence of their country, 
but in their own homes, to see the lives of all that 
were dear to them falling a sacrifice to the im- 
prudence of one person, was what they could not 
brook, and they called for vengeance, in the 
voice of despair and rage. The angry populace 
surrounded the palace of the Doge : Down from 
the throne," they cried; " down with the traitor, 
who has brought as the plague, instead of peace ! " 



The Doge placed dependance on the body-guard ; 
but, even amongst these, were fathers and sons, 
who had lost those that were dear to them, so 
that the tumult continued to increase. Vitali 
determined, therefore, to risk every thing, and 
confiding in the love of the people, who had ever 
been devoted to him, he left his palace, and 
endeavoured to tranquilize their minds. With 
stem dignity, arrayed in his ducal dress and or- 
naments, he appeiured in the midst of the popu- 
lace, who were preparing to attack his palace. 

" Here am I, my children !" said he ; judge 
me if you will— it is not I, but God, who hath 
sent the angel of death amongst us!" 

At the sight of his venerable figure, the people 
drew back an instant, and just at that moment 
Ziani and Malapiero arrived, who endeavoured 
to appease the enraged multitude. But several 
voices again cried out, Down from the throne ! 
No mercy for the traitor !— down with him!" 
Suddenly a voice was heard from behind, crying 
out, " make way ! make way ! where is the man 
that has murdered my wife and children ?" With 
these words, an enraged old man pressed forward 
from the crowd, seized the Doge with the fury of 
a maniac, and plunged a dagger in his heart! — 
The unfortunate Vitali sunk a victim to his fate, 
while the assassin walked unimpeded through 
the astonished crowd, holding aloft his bloody 
dagger. 

But Ziani immediately recognised him to be 
old Daponte— he hastily pursued him through 
the deserted streets, and, seizing him by the arm, 
cried : " wretched man, where is your daughter?" 

Daponte looked at him with a frenzied laugh ; 
" has death, then, spared you ?" said he : " well, 
come then, I will lead you to your bride !" 

He then, without giving any further answer to 
his questions, conducted him through several by- 
streets, to a solitary church-yard. In a comer of 
it, on a wretched heap of straw, lay Giovanna 
straggling with death. Daponte, when his wife 
and other ^children had breathed their last, quit- 
ted his hbme, and, half-frantic, had brought his 
daughter to the cemetery. In the madness of 
despair, he had wished to put an end to the tor- 
ments of his cherished child, and to his own ex- 
istence, and for that purpose had gone into the 
city to procure a dagger. He was there hurried 
along with the throng of the enraged populace, 
and, nearly in a state of frenzy, had struck the 
victim of his vengeance. 

Ziani threw himself on his knees by Giovanna, 
and called loudly on her beloved name.— She 
opened her eyes, and recognised him, and, while 
a sweet smile played over her pale, disfigured 
countenance, she made a sign to him to leave her. 
He ihought not on the frightful danger of conta- 
gion, but, raising up the diseased object of his 
affections, he carried her to his palace, while 
Daponte followed. 
Ziani used erery means in his power to sare 
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hit Gioranna ; he nerer left hmc M| wnd walcb* 
ed over ber beloyed existence, as though he 
would soare away the monster that would rob 
him of her. His care was crowned with success. 

ferocity of deAth Was sttbdded hf soeh aUbc- 
tion, and while himself and bapdhte miftciiloits- 
ly avoided all infiBCtiim, Oioranna slowly rMo- 
Tci'ed. 

The assassination of the Di^ had timywn all 
well mihded people into the deepest aflKction. 
The riolent death of their chieft, had already se- 
tfBtal times neariy effected the nlin and destruc- 
tion of their republic; and the dangerous cnsti^m 
of Hsihg against their princes oil the least pre- 
text, and requiring justification of their condtict, 
by the Yoice of sedition, was (bund so pernicious 
that they began to think of powerful mealis to 
quell such occurrences. At length the only ex- 
isting power, the Guarantia, instituted a grand 
council of seven hundred and forty members^ 
who elected from among tfa^mselTes sixty of their 
most approved met), called Pregadi, in whose 
hands the business of the state was placed, and 
out of which body was formed, in later times, the 
Venitian Senate. The election of the Doge was 
given up to eleven of these. The people sub- 
mitted cheerfully to this new regulation, and the 
plurality of voices decided for Orio Malapiero; 
as it was principally to the activity and prudence 
of his measures, whet^by he exposed his life a 
thousand times to danger, that the Cessation of 
the plagde was finally to be attributed. 

But Malapiefo was totally fVee from pride and 
ambition; his country was more to him than 
0oty and tenown, and hhi penetrating glance 
quicltly pferceived, that it i^uired a greater 
mind than his own to hold the l^ns of govern- 
ment, at this important moment. With noble 
frankness he presented himself beibre the elec- 
tors, and modestly declined the honouir done him. 
He convinced them, by the force of his elo- 
quence, that the difficult situation of the republic 
required a man who should not only inspire all 
parties with respect for his superior courage and 
strength of mind, but who should draw the eyes 
of the people on hhn by his riches and distin- 
guished name, and concluded by cntre^ng them 
to transfer the honour they had intended him to 
bis friend, Sebastiano Ziani, in whom was com- 
bined all these qualities, and who alone could 
Mfil all these expectations. The electors, 
struck with admiration at the noble-minded 
Malapiero, and convinced of the truth of his rea- 
soning, elected Sebastiano 2iani, without one 
dissentient voice, but on the express condition 
that his connexion with Daponte's daughter, 
which waa now universally known, should be 
immediately broken off*; for the vacfllating po^ 
pulace, which had at first called cut loudly for 
the death of the Doge, now mourned him, and 
execrated his assassin. It wals, therefore, jusUy 
conceived that a Doge could never be loved and 
respected who should unite hinnelf to &e daugh^ 
ter of a murderer. 
Malapiero hastened, oveijcryed, to his friend. 
The election Is overt" he cried oat, tmaeeing 



hin, while his eyes sparkled with the ccHucions- 
ness of having subdued himself. 

Ziani looked at him, and his countenance 
beamed with pleasure as he took his hand: — 

Heaven has directed the electors!" said be; 
^ fbr if I Can read in your eyes, I ttunk I may 
venture to wdcome you as Doge !*' 

^'Notl!** replied Malapiero; " HeaveD pnK 
tect the electors and my country ! You are Urn 
Doger 

Zianfs countenance was instatttly lighted up 
with ardour and enthusiasm ; be roused his hand, 
as though taking an oath, and said Sinee my 
people have placed their confidence in me, may 
God grant me energy and wisdom in ruling 
them !— 1 swear that I will never tender mysetf 
unworthy of the throne !" 

The enthusiastic friends sunk in each oHier'a 
arms. I am a witness of your present oath to 
Heaven,** said Malapiero, and have a tamd 
right to remind you of its fhlfilment ! " 

The deputies Arom the Senate came to sidute 
the newly-chosen regent, and to invite him to 
appear before the electors. Ziani went, aucon^ 
panied by hb friend, amid the loud rejoicings of 
the populace, to the palace, where the efectim 
had taken place, and which was now to be cott*> 
firmed. He was occupied with the deligfatAil 
sensation of possessing the love of the people, 
and of rendering himself worthy of it t but Gio- 
vanna*s lovely image filled up the back-grouiid 
of the picture; and the sweet thought frequently 
darted across his mind| of seeing this angel of in* 
nocence sharing ^ sovmignty with him. Agi- 
tated by these ^easing emotions, he entered the 
hall of the electors^ut a cM shivering seised 
him when he heard the conditioBs. He iMig 
stood trembling and silent, incapable of coaipr»> 
bending it. At length he said, ^ No ! you have 
calculated fiidsely! Keep your crown, if you 
wish to purchase with it the happiness of 
mind ! I do not understand governing a people 
who would wish to tear such a deep-rooted aiec- 
tton from the breast of their prinoe: tbeyie^^aiie 
a tyrant!" 

On saying which, he quitted the astonished 
electors, with pride and eMuem^ and returned 
to his palace. He hastened to the room inlHibited 
by Giovanna and her father, and, embraoBg 
her with ardour, said You ai^e nowperf^tly 
recovered, my Giovanna, will you still delay fa^ 
coming my wife f*' 

No !*' ahe answered sofUy, and du&g to Infe 
breast ; " but I cannot comprehend how I can 
render myself worthy of you, for I never 
pectedthatit was the great Ziani I loved; but I 
feel that I belong to you alone !" 

Ziani now pressed old Dapente to aUow fail 
union with his daughter to take place in the 
evening. He would avoid all paiude, and would 
take no farther excuse, as he thought he i^Mld 
be able to act much more freely when once Gio* 
vanna was his wifo. In the mean tirne^ the pe^ 
pie had become acquainted with the motive uf 
Eiani*8 open refusal to accept Ihe OawMi md. 
the attoBger the gettend with ibecuMeooeaiii 
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Ihe gawemmtmt to h» haDds, the more did their 
hatred iDcrease agaiDst the aaaa«ui of the Doge 
Vitali Mieheli, who now appeared to attach him- 
with his gam to. Ziani's (ale. A deep mur- 
mur passed from mouth to mouth, like the hoUow, 
port^tous Doiae before the eruption of a Toicaoo. 
The people sent deputies to the electors, requii^ 
tug that the crown should he again o0ered to 
Ziani, and insisting on the imprisonment and 
punishment of Daponte and his daughtert Fresh 
deputies came from the Senate: he would not 
see them, but sent word that on the morrow he 
would make the electors acquainted with his de- 
cision. 

In the meantime, Malapim called on his friend 
and used every argument to dissuade him from 
his purpose: he reminded him of his oath, and of 
the time when he once told him, in Constantino- 
ple, that lore should be sacrificed for one's coun- 
try. But all his eloquence was rain. 

^ Tou do not know what you require," cried 
Eiani, much agitated ; you would tear from me 
the tutelary genius which would make me a 
father to the people ! What has Gioranna to do 
irith the crime of her unhappy parent f She is 
an angel sent me from Heaven, and it is only by 
her side that I can fulfil my yow j" 

Malapiero soon perceired that he should lose 
the confidence of his friend, if he urged the sub- 
ject any farther* He therefore inquired kindly 
^fter Gioranna's health. Ziani's heart now 
apened, and he disclosed to him how near he was 
to the happiest moment of his life, as that rery 
night she would become his for erer. Malapiero 
was startled, as he saw but too well that by this 
rash act the best hopes of his country would be 
destroyed, and the throne for erer lost to Ziani. 
He was silent, but quicjcly formed his resolution. 

Scarcdy had Ziani left his palace to make the 
secret arrangements for his marriage, when Ma- 
lapiero went to old Paponte and his daughter* 
He found Gioranna, her countenance lighted up 
with a hearenly smile, forming her bridal wreath, 
while her father was sitting in a comer of the 
room, absorbod in deep thought, his eyes seem- 
ingly fixed on racancy . She went cheerfully up 
lo him, gave him her hand, and asked t 

Are you coming to my wedding f Will you 
now be my friend, as you have erer been my 
Ziani's?" 

*« Yes, that will I ever be I Lovely creature," 
faid he, much afiected, " I am come hither to 
prove to you and Ziani the sincerity of my re- 
gard. But what is the matter with your father ? 
Does your marriage not please him }** 

^ Mo !" said the old man ; no ! I shudder at 
tiie wedding. In my breast there is no longer 
place for joy, load^ as it is with the oonsciout- 
ness of murder !" 

^Oh, my unhappy father!" cried Gtovanna, 
embracing him; willingly would I sacrifice my 
•xittence, could I restore you to your former 
peaoe of mind!" 

Could yon also sacrifice the wreath 3^ have 
made, yonder?" asked Malapiero, significantly. 

^ievanna look^ at at lonf , while bar ^es 



fiUed with tears, iDd then ttid :-^ Tw, I weiU 
also sacrifice that!" 

Malapiert new threw off all restraint, ^nd 
candidly related te. her what had happened. He 
pointed out to her with enthusiasm, that Ziani 
alone was capable of saving the Bepublic from 
destruction, and that the country had the sacred 
right of requiring &om him the sacrifice of his 
love for Gioranna. 

Has, then, his great heart not sp^pe sufficient 
for his country and for mef" asked Giovanne, 
trembling. 

Ko !" cried Daponte,his eyes sparkling with 
unwonted animation. No I you must not be 
his wife ( The people are right ; the daughter of 
a murderer most not ascend the sacred steps of 
the throne. In the frensy of despair, I plunged 
a dagger in the heart of the Doge— will yon now, 
Gioranna, In the freney of love, destroy the still 
greater hopes of your country ?" 

Malapiero took advantage of the disposition ef 
die old man t he seized Giovanna by the hand, 
saying Yon would have sacrificed your bridal 
wreath to the peace of your father ; the peace of 
your country is now laid im your hands: here 
stands the friend of yenrself and Ziani, but like- 
wise a tnie citizen, who asks yon what you will 
do?" 

Giovmnna stood pale and trembling before him, 
looking fixedly at the wild, rolling eyes of her 
father. She then walked slowly up to the table, 
Cook op the vrreath, held it to Malapiero, and 
said, in a low voice, while scarcely able to sup- 
port herself: " Here is my sacrifice ! H^?^ 
protect my country I" 

The old m?M» caught his fainting daughter, and 
laid her en a oooch. Jn great agitation, he seized 
Malapiero, drew him towards Giov^na, and 
proudly said, See, that is my daughter^" 

GioTBDoa ttt length re<3overed, U^W'Bt^e^gHk 
of mind gi^ve her courts to copaent to fibe plfHi 
formed by Malapiero, which lyas, before wght jto 
leave the p<lla8e secretly with her father, get on 
hoard a vessd, and flee to some distant country. 
Malapiero promised to induce his friend to accept 
the erowOf 

It was scarcdjr night when Ziani, his beurt 
ererflowing with affection and joy, retimied to 
bis palaoe with » priest, who wav to unite him to 
his beloted Giovanna. But he found her apart- 
ments deserted 1 a piece of paper, containing the 
fdlowing words, lay 00 the table, beside her 
bridal wreath t 

Zieni ! you stand between the tiirone aQ4 my 
bridal garland* The country i« rigl^t I 700 c^ 
only cheo^e one of them* Tbe crown is ofiered 
yon thqiwandw of our poor, onprotected citi- 
zensc the bridal wreath 10 presented you by the 
hand of an insignificant girl. Your great mind 
will easUy diatingwh which you ought to accept ; 
but, tospaie you the struggle, I flee hence. If 
you really loni me, do not endeavour to discoyer 
my retreat, hnt render my country happy !" 

Who can desonhe Ziani's feelings I— ^ near 
the uMMoent of liilfilling his most ardent wMies, 
he saw ttrevy thing raniah before him, like the 
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nsioiw of fancy. ^ Gidranna ! " he cri^d, ** Gio- 
ranna ! yon have Dot left me yoluntarily ! Bat 
they shall not wreet you from my boeom ! Tour 
bridal wreath is worth more to me than all the 
browns in the world !" 

Recalled all his domestics together— offered a 
large reward to any who might discover traces of 
Giovanna, and rushed ont himself in pursuit of 
her. 

Daring this time, Malapiero had accompanied 
the fugitires to the harbour and procured them a 
vessel, in which they instantly set sail, by the 
clear light of the moon. He then hastened back 
to Ziani's palace, feeling that he might be of ser- 
vice to his friend. But not finding him there, 
and having long sought him in vain in every part 
of the city, he returned again to the harbour, and 
was alarmed and confoanded when he here saw 
Ziani on board his galley, which was just pushing 
off, in pursuit of Daponte and his daughter, whose 
track be had been successful in discovering. To 
detain him was not now to be thought of: he had 
■caroely time to jump on board, and accompany 
bis despairing friend. Ziani was determined to 
sacrifice every thing to his affection: he was 
deaf to every other feeling, and stood immove- 
able on the bow of the vessel ; his eyes fixed on 
the dark waters, as though he would discover the 
traces of Giovanna*s flight on the bosom of the 
waves, on which the moon-beams were lightly 
playing. 

At length, when the first rays of mom coloured 
the ocean, a vessel was discovered at a distance. 
Ziani was the first to discern it Row on ! — 
row on !" he cried, " yonder is my Giovanna !" 
The oars struck deeper into the waves — the gal- 
ley cut quicker through the waters, and brought 
tiiem shortly near the vessel. Ziani soon recog- 
nized Giovanna. She stood at the bow of tb« 
vessel, as on the morning when she sang to him 
in the fishing-boat, clad in a white dress, glowing 
with the crimson rays of the morning dawn ; but 
she made a sign to him to return back ; and when 
be extended his arms towards her, and called on 
her loved name, she cried to him, in a voice of 
earnest entreaty, Desist, Ziani, and listen to 
the voice of your country, which calls you " 

But Ziani heard her not. Ruin to my coun- 
try!" he cried. despise the throne which 
dishonours such affection V\ He urged the row- 
ers to ply their oars, and they soon reached the 
fugitive vessel. Neither Giovanna's affecting 
entreaties, Malapiero's ardent and persuasive 
eloquence, nor the heavy curses thundered 
against him by old Daponte, were capable of 
restraining Ziani, who seized a board, intending 
to throw it across to the little vessel, when Gio- 
vanna called out to him, inspired with the most 
noble courage : 

Terrible man ! why do you thus profane our 
love ? If you force your way into this boat, I 
shall seek refuge in the arms of death !" 

Still Ziani heard her not. Ton are my own 
Gioranna he cried ; and no power on earth 
shall tear you from me !" He threw the board 
hastily across, and was already half over, when 



old Daponte sprang forwards, brandishing a 
sword, to oppose his passage. 

I will stajid here, between my child and my 
country !" cried he. Hazard the contest with 
me if you will." 

Ziani was no longer master of himself: he un- 
sheathed his sword , and , overcome by his passions, 
rushed upon Daponte. When Giovanna saw her 
father and lover engaged in this fearful strife, 
and both bleeding profusely, she quickly fastened 
the cord of a small anchor that was lying on the 
deck of the vessel, round her slender waist, and 
calling out, " Farewell, my Ziani ! I die for you 
and my country ! render it happy, and think of 
me !" she cast herself courageously into the sea, 
pulling the anchor after her, which drew her 
down to the bottom of the unfathomable deep. 

Struck with horror, the combatants let fall 
their weapons. Ziani would have plunged into 
the waves, to attempt her rescue, had not Mala- 
piero powerfully held bim back. The sailors 
also wished to save her, but Daponte opposed 
them. " Lieave my child in peace," he cried ; 

she has chosen her path." 

Ziani lay senseless in the arms of his friend ; 
Giovanna remained firmly anchored at the bot- 
tom of the sea, and the two vessels retamed 
slowly back to Venice. 

The populace were informed, by Ziani's do- 
mestics, of the reason of his hasty departure. 
They had placed all their hopes on this man, and, 
more furious than ever against Daponte and his 
daughter, they ran in crowds to the harbour, and 
had already seized several vessels, to go in pur- 
suit of Ziani and bring him back, when they saw 
his galley returning, and hailed its approach with 
an universal shout of joy. 

Ziani awakened as out of a dream, and looked 
with surprise around him. " Do you hear your 
people call you ?" asked Malapiero. " Do not you 
hear them requiring peace and happiness of you?" 

But Ziani was silent— his eyes fixed on vacan- 
cy. Daponte then seized his hand, saying— 
«*Have you forgotten Giovanna's last words? 
Shall she have sacrificed her life in vain ?" 

Ziani did not answer. He looked fervently ap 
to heaven, while the big tears rolled down his 
manly cheeks, and stepped silently into the boat 
which was to take him ashore. 

The people pressed round him when he land- 
ed, crying out, " Accept the crown, Ziani !— 
take the crown— you must be our Doge ! " They 
kissed his dress and hands — threw themselves 
down before him— mothers, with their children, 
clasped his knees— the tumult was excessive. 
No sooner did they perceive old Daponte than 
several voices cried out, " There is Vitali*8 mur- 
derer ! Down with him and his daughter ! They 
will also tear Ziani from us !" A number rush- 
ed forward to seize him. Ziani then proudly 
raised his head, and demanded in sUence — 

" Whoever dares to lay hand on Daponte," he 
said, with dignified firmness, " is a dead man ! I 
am now your Doge, and will judge him myself. 
Ton have chosen me to be jronr chief, I acquieace 
in yoar wish, but be cm your guard, for I asoeod 
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the throne irith a heart dead to the tender fieel- 
tngg of humanity ! " 

. He was now conducted in triumph, amid the 
shouts and acclamations of the populace, to the 
palace of the Senate, where he informed the 
electors that he was ready to accept the crown. 
Thus did Ziani ascend the throne— hut his heart 
remained desolate ! 

Dapontc gave himself willingly up to justice. 
Ziani suhroitted his case to the Senate, and Ma- 
lapiero defended the old man so successfully, that 
he was acquitted hy this august assembly, in 
consideration of his daughter's noble sacrifice. 
Daponte then became Ziani's most faithful at- 
tendant. 

By the firm and wise measures of the new 
Doge, the republic was soon restored to peace 
and tranquiUty, and again attained its former 
pitch of glory. The people, who idolized their 
present sorereign, but ever considered his mur- 
dered predecessor as a martyr to intemperate 
fuiy, now loudly expressed their wishes that 
Ziani should unite himself to the beautiful 
Bianca, Vitali's daughter, and tbus endeavour to 
obliterate from her mind the melancholy fate of 
her father. His friends also pressed him to 
marry, hoping that the deep grief which con- 
stantly preyed on his mind might be soothed by 
female tenderness. But Ziani, who lived like a 
hermit in his own palace, remained inattentive 
to the wishes of his friends and the people, and 
gave Bianca's hand to Malapiero, who already 
possessed her affections. 

During this time, the Emperor Frederick had 
never ceased persecuting Pope Alexander the 
Third, who, finding himself elsewhere insecure 
from the implacable hatred of his rival, and trust- 
ing on the friendship and patriotism of the repub- 
lic, at length took refuge in a monastery at Vi- 
enna, where his wish appeared to be to live re- 
tired. But the republic was proud of having the 
head of the church under its protection ; and the 
Doge, accompanied by the nobles, brought the 
Pope, with great pomp, out of his solwude, into a 
palace prepared for bis reception. They offered 
to mediate between him and the Emperor, and 
sent a splendid embassy for that purpose to Fre- 
derick, who dismissed it, however, with centempt, 
and insisted on Alexander's being given up to 
him. But Ziani, who knew the strength of his 
country, answered firmly in the negative to this 
insulting proposition, and preparations were ac- 
cordingly made for recommencing the war. 

Pope Alexander felt that his fate was now en- 
tirely in the hands of Ziani, and thought it politic 
to use every means in his power to unite the 
Doge's interest to his own. He had a niece, the 
Duchess Valdrada, whose excessive beauty being 
in as great renown as her immense possessions, 
the richest and most distinguished nobles of the 
country became her suitors. 

Alexander had reserved to himself the disposal 
of her hand, and as he had already rejected seve- 
ral powerful aspirants, he now ardently hoped 
through her means to attach the Doge for ever 
to his cause. He therefore invited her to Venice, 
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where, her beauty and chaniis far exceeding the 
renown which had preceded her, and being also 
a pattern of every feminine virtue, each was 
eager to render her homage. Even Ziani ac- 
knowledged that he had never seen a more per- 
fect woman, and paid her the most distinguished 
marks of respect. As the Pope discovered that 
Ziani's noble figure had made a deep impression 
on his niece, he considered his plan of the union 
to have succeeded, and thought it was now in- 
cumbent on him to speak with the Doge on the 
subject. News arriving at this time that the 
Emperor Frederick was preparing a powerful 
fleet to send against Venice, under the command 
of his own son Otto, the republic, inflamed by 
the exhortations of the Pope, and the glory of 
protecting his sacred rights, did not hesitate 
going out to meet him with only thirty galleys. 
When Ziani went to take leave of the Pope, and 
ask his blessing, the latter said, ^* Go courage- 
ously to battle, my son ! my blessing isnstronger 
than a thousand swords. I have destined an in- 
comparable jewel for the victor, the hand of the 
Duchess Valdrada." 

Ziani went out with his squadron to meet the 
enemy, and found Frederick's fleet on the coast 
of Istria, where^a dreadful battle ensued. Ziani 
fought like a lion, with Malapiero and Daponte 
by his side. The latter fell. The superiority of 
the enemy was great, but they could make no 
stand against the bravery and warlike skill of 
the Venitians. Many of the ships were over- 
powered, several were set on fire, and when at 
last Ziani and Malapiero boarded the Admiral'* 
vessel, and made Prince Otto prisoner with their 
own hands, the contest was decided, and the re- 
mainder of the fleet escaped. 

The conquerors returned triumphantly to their 
harbour, laden with booty. Never had the re- 
public gained a more splendid or important 
victory. The news of it had reached Venice 
before them. The Pope was overjoyed, for he 
plainly saw that, after this mighty blow, which 
had thrown the Imperial Prince into their hands, 
the Emperor must now humiliate himself before 
him ; in order, therefore, to celebrate the return 
of the victor, he manned a number of vessels and 
sailed from the harbour, accompanied by the 
Senate and the higher order of the clergy, to 
meet the Doge. 

Whilst the wacriors of Ziani's fleet were re- 
joicing and shouting, he stood thoughtful and 
melancholy on the deck of his vessel, looking 
down silently on the sea ! Malapiero drew near 
him, and, seizing his hand, said My Ziani, 
are you now satisfied with your fate 

Ziani looked at him mournfully ; " I am," he 
answered — " but do you know what day this is ?" 

It was the feast of the Assumption, the same day 
on which, two years before, Giovanna had buried 
herself in the waves. See," continued Ziani, 

we shall soon reach the sacred spot where the 
angelic girl sought refuge in the arms of death, 
from the wild frenzy of my passion ; and now, 
without any bridal wreath, adorned only with the 
cold laurel, I am passing like a stormy cloud 
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orer the watery conch of my belored O!0iraniim» 
who lies dnmboiiig there, the deep of eterotti 
rest!" 

Malapiero endeavoared to divert hit mind, ftj 
ooBTening with him on the important adrantaget ' 
of the victory, and yentiired to mention the name ' 
of the beautiful Ducbeu Valdrada. Bat Ziam 
shook his head calmly, and said : I plainly see 
that yon are aU calculating falsely ! My heart, 
filled with the eternally belored and saored 
image of my Gioranna, and lore for my ooantry , 
finds no place for any other feeling." 

They now perceived, at a distance, the splen- 
didly adorned vessels, which were conducting 
the Pope and his magnificent si^te to meet the 
conquerors. The mariners mutually saluted 
each other with shouto of joy, and as the vessels 
drew up together, the Pope went on board the 
Doge's galley, where he embraced him before 
all the people. 

" You are the greatest hero of your time," said 
Alexander, " the pride of your country, and the 
support of the ehurch. I am come to bring-you 
blessings and thanks !*' 

ZianI sunk on his knee before him, but the 
Pope, after placing his hands vpon him, raised 
him up, and continued : But I bring you, dso, 
my son, the promised reward; receive finom my 
hand Valdrada's betrothing ring; she will sakite 
the victor as his bride !" On saying w^oh, he 
presented an elegant gold ring to the Doge. 

Ziani took it, but his hand trembled, and his 
eyes, which were raised towards Heaven, filled 
with tears. Do you know this spot in the sea?" 
he asked his friend in a whispar. MalafMero an- 
swered by a mournful inclination of the head, fbr 
the ships were aow stationary, exactly on that 
part where the waves had closed over the lovely 
form of Giovanna. Ziani at length reoovered 
himself, and, turning to the Pope, said : The 
reward you offer me, holy father, is far greater 
than I merit ; but I am already betrothed ! — here 
lies my bride ! permit me, in your presence, to 
affiance myself once more to her !" And so say- 
itkgf he dropped the ring into the sea, and kxflced 
anxiously after it as it disappeared amid the 
lightly curling waves, and sunk beneath to hit 
bride, who had found a nuptial couch in the vast 
depths of the ocean. 

But the Pope, who put a different construction 
on Ziani's words, replied, " Well said, noble 
Duke ! The sea shall hencefor^ be your bride, 
you have gained her by force of arms. In re- 
membrance of this great day, I command that 
you and your successors shail annually, on the 
feast of the Assumption, wed yourselves in this 
manner vrith*4he sea, as a testimony of your so- 
vereignty over her, Vhich I here concede to you !" 

The Venitians shouted with applause at the 
institution of this feast, which so much flattered 
their pride : but Ziani, with a look of deep me- 
lancholy, pressed the hand of his friend, who had 
alone understood him. 
After they had entered Venice in triumph, 

Ziani sent his prisoner. Prince Otto, as a mes- 

tengeiof peace to his af&ictedfkther,aiid Venkse 



had toon tiie pNwd pleatore of teeing the Em- 

peror and the Pope brought to a reconciliatioii 
within iti walk, by the mediatkn of their great 
Doge. 

Ziani remained unmarried, and celebrated se- 
renl times the fieast in8tituted4>y himself and the 
Pope, on the day of the Assumption ; but ever 
with' the sentiment of a sacred, unalterable love 
fbr Giovanna; and he cast down the betrothinn^ 
ring as a testimony that he remained true Co her 
tin death. 

Ninety-one D<^es have ascended the ducal 
throne since ZianL During the space of six 
hundred years they hare celebrated the feast ai 
the Marriage with the Sea. But n(me were ao* 
quainted with the deep and tender sentiment 
Which urged the founder to cast the first ring into 
the waves, and while they all, in their own vain 
opinions, conceived they were wedding tiienn 
selves to the sea, as a proof of tbetr power over 
i^, its immense waves were only the silken cur- 
tains to Giovanna's bridal bed, whereon she slept, 
embosomed in the watery chambers of the fearful 
deep, and received the betrothing rings, only as 
a testimony of the tender and invidable fidelity 
of her Ziani. 



cthuv of puns* 

Pritxh is net a smooth expression, or a well 
contrived form of words, not the product of a 
ready memory, or a rich invention exertfaig its^ 
in the performance. These may draw the best 
picture of it, but still the life is wanting. The 
motion of the heart Godwards, holy and divine 
affection makes prayer real and lively, and ac- 
ceptable to fhe living God, to whom it is pre- 
sented; the pouring out of the heart to him who 
made it, and understands wfikt it speaks, and 
how it is aflbcted on calling on him. It b not 
the gilded papw and good writing of a petitino, 
thaLp^evails with a king, but the moving sense 
of it. And to the king who discerns the heart, 
heart-^ense is the sbbm of all, and that whidi 
only he regards. He hastens to bear what that 
speaks, and takes all as nothing where diat ia 
silent. All other excellence in prayer is but the 
outside and fashion of it ; this is the life of ft. — 
Leighbm* 

Wbrb it not something profime to accuse to 
glorious a benefactor as Shakspeare of any of- 
fence, it might, perhaps, be justly observed, that 
while his works abound with pithy sarcasms on 
the foibles of the common people, they hare 
never brought into a strong light their nobler 
qualities; even the virtues accorded them are 
the mere virtues of servants, and rarely aspire 
beyond fidelity to a master in misfortune. But 
not now, thank heaven, is it the mode, the cant, 
to afiect a disdain of the vast majority of our fel- 
low-creatures—an unthinking scorn for their 
opinions or pursuits; the philosophy of past times 
confused itself with indifference; the phiktophy 
of the present rather teekt to be associated with 
philanthropy, « 
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«0 AaAVHA* 

BT A. 0. AiatWOBTH. 

Tnr ny I miHt mot Ioto tbee, Agatlit ; 
Nor pm Iby trMiblliic band, nor tMte the Up, 
Wkieh nieotflUi nine with a mort paMlooaio 
TendenMM. 

Ttt w4iore(bre ihoiild I not 1 
Thy flngon, wlion 1 preai Uwm, teem lite ■Calka 
FiMU the yooog breathing flowera, and aloHMt melt 
Wlthpaaelon; they have nugle— when thy band 
Glldee «p among the eaite of my damp hair, 
To pvem my bnralM fiwehMd, and to queU 
The OKtlot thiobbingi of my troubled brain, 
They touoh the nervo that leadf unto my heart ; 
And even aa the delicate rod eonduete 
Te earth the forked lightning, m> there lliee, 
anleker than thought, adown that tremokHU itrlng, 
A Ibtterlem delirium. 

Theletf 

Of the red roee in lummcr, hath no tint 
Like thai whieh dwdla upon thy pleasant lip; 
And the rich pulp of the hlae bunrtlng plum, 
No nreeter It, nor eofter. 



Oareerlng on with a meet canning melody 
Through leuTet and bloeeoma, give io me no MM 
Like the fleh * wHdering muale of thy Yoice ; 
I lean OS thee and Itaien, UU my aoul 
It fraught with drearf oeei— mine eyee grow dim | 
And then I aink le ilmnber, tiled and Ihint, 
With • BMiC ho(y hvniry, 

I twake. 

And and time daaplng me— my hand in thlne<» 
Thy tendereat look ia on me, iuch a kmk 
Might tempt the highest angel to his Ihll. 

Is U soetranfe. ny Agatha, that when 
A blight Is eoasiag on my earty years, 
And men bow coldly to me— and heed not 
Uy bosom*a lonely yearnings— I should turn 
To rest my weary head near thee— and seek 
A eeosolation ttom thy cherished lovel 

I have no want with thee; de I wlsb flowertl 

Thou hast n ehaplst woven curiously, 

By thine own angeis, ftom the trslling vines, 

And the nnconeeioQs bkiesoms, for my brow : 

])oIasfcmusiet The rkh tnstrumeat 

At thy coaunand, as at • apirtrs touch. 

With a sw««t pcemde tremblee-then It fhdeo 

iMo the melody of voice-thy song 

Comes forth In wUdness— with each note aa clear, 

Aa If It bubbled from the deep cool wave 

the he«rt*s crystal fountatai— then I breathe 
But mnslo— an the world seems bermooy, 
And thou, my Agatha, a Nving tone ! 

With me ihou sittest to outwatch the staie; 
And hear the moan of the uncertain wind ; 
They hold a deepeommunloo with our spirit*— 
niey touch the links of that mysterkMH chahi. 
We foal« yet cannot see— 

BtUnodarkthonghie 
DMaih «, as we trace the fodiog lights 
In ite Mne hoMM, whoee beaMy God hMh 
A hmguage unm man— 

Oh,Agathn- 
Begnvdowweiehip holy, and ourtavo 
As that on which pare spirits gladlly took ; 
And let ue never partr-aer ever need 
Wla ids that forbid our m eotla g nerlaydewa 
Our tekea hciru • sacrlOce— but Hve. 
And tova^aa we do now, and bid the world 
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Wbat beauty and brlghtnesi 

Inhabit that wave. 
Where those swan-birds their ptamagi 

Of purity lave: 
Bowing on. rowing en. 

With a grace and a glow. 
Not brighter above 

Than their shadows below. 

IL 

There, the waters leap up 
To the hlgh.vlaor*d hill, 

Their green margined fountalae. 
With freshness to flU : 

While away— for away- 
Piercing up through the skies. 

The eve-gilded spires 
Of the city arise. 

m. 

Those hUls la Iheir romeM 

Of scenery seem. 
By the summer's bright wand, 

Like a foiry-land dream. 
And each maiden with eyee 

Full of lustre and love. 
Like some Perl Just come 

Prom the star -fiehls above. 

IV. 



Oh.i 

8o sylpb*llke and folr. 
With brows pure aa snow 

Tooch*d by Ararat's air; 
As they who the flchuylkiU 

At evening seek. 
And rival the rose 

With the love-lighted cheek 1 



So bright each enchantment, 

I foncy me where, 
Philoeophy dwelt 

Wkh Athenians fair I 
That I see nil the bowem 

Epicurus once wove. 
Bound the temples of p l sa eni n. 

And music, and tove. 

VI; 

Tes, yon Is our Athens, 

And here are the groves. 
Where Beauty, dellghtinff 

Philoeopby, roves. 
Where nsture still retgneth 

As nature began. 
For the pride of the einiu 

And the pknsnre of maa. 

vn. 

Flow on thoM bright wave 

TO thy bridegroom, the «en, 
BIngIng on, singing on. 

Like a bird on the tree. 
And eh. nay our oouTse 

TteiMllMldeelIno, 
Btall brifhiaess and cnlmMH, 
like 
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MIfm w«arr ot dancing now," «Im eried| 

MHere tarry a momeni^^I'U iade«»I^ Mfldel 
And I«oveU 1m snre ttBon^rt tbe AM to traoe« 
Tbe cinc to my seeret IvklUK p1aoe«>' 
Away she ran^-and her friends 1»«gaa 
Eaeh «ower to aeareb, and eaob noolc to aeanf 
And yoiUMC I^o-reU eried« **01k wlicre dost tbou bidet 
Vm, lonesome wiUiont tliee, nay own dear Inride*" 
Oik tbe Mistletoe Bon«lil 

m» 

They a»ught her that nlghtf and they sought her next day, 
And they sought her In vain, when a weeh passed away I 
In the highes t t he lowest^^the loneliest spot^ 
Tonng liO^ell sought wildly, hut found her not* 
And years flew by, and their grief at last, 
Was told as a sorrowful tale long past| 
And when liorell appeared, the ebildren crledf 
(*BeeS the old man weeps for his fairy hride*'' 
Oh the Mistletoe Bough I 

TVm 

At length an oak ehest that had long lain hid. 
Was found in the Castle— they raised the lld^* 
And a skeleton form lay moulding there. 
In the hrldal wreath of the lady fsirl 
OhX sad was her fateS In sportive Jest 
She hid f^m her lord in the old oak ehe«t| 
It closed with a sprin g —a nd her hridal bloom 
Iifty withering there in a Uiring tombi 
Oh the Mlfa«too ho«ghl 
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SUPBRflTTTIOHl OF KSW BHOX«A9D* 



SUPERSTITIONS OF NEW EN^I^^ND. 

BT JOSEPH B« €HAXDI«XB« BB^ 
HO- 5. 



Im my Itflt Bumber I attempted to dewribe the 
feelings of a beiD^r who had imbibed the idea ef 
an endurance of life, beyond all other earthly 
things. This superstition, it is well known, has 
existed ever since the time of our Saviour's cru- 
cifixion—and arose from a circumstance too weM 
known to require of me a repetition. 

Among all ranks and conditions of men — the 
most learned as well as the ignorant— there has 
prv^led an opinion, that by some means a few 
were premonished of approaching death. I ac- 
knowledge that,in proportion to the knowledge 
of the persons who professed this opinion, was 
the importance of the agent of their premonition ; 
fmd tl^s circumstance has oAen been used as an 
argument against the existence of the fact, and, 
j9erAap#, with truth. Tot I do vemember those 
whose ideas were in general respected, and who 
appeared to draw their argument from some cer- 
tain data, and yet they admitted that we might 
not only be, but that many within their know- 
ledge actually were, forewarned of their death. 

** May not," "would they say, " the soul which ia 
an emanatfon fW)m God, sometimes be permitted 
to catch a glimpse in prospective? or will not the 
Being who regards the good of the creatures he 
has formed, sometimes suffer that the good an^el 
that is about them should announce impending 
danger?— And, as to the particular medium of 
information, the most effectual would certainly 
be that which is in accordance with their belief: 
so that, admitting the fact, the probability is, that 
different classes would be differently informed, 
according to the impressions of their infapcy or 
their acquired belief." But, argument aside, I 
state it as a fact, that this belief has extensively 
existed in the Old Colony, and, perhaps, at this 
time influences a few of its inhabitants. 

Some years ago— subsequent, however, to ^e 
period in which I placed the existence of the 
perscm in my last number — I was informed that a 
young woman in the neighbourhood was labour- 
ing under a delusion which would probably prove 
fatal to her. On enquiring, I learned that she 
had been led by a dream, once or twice repeated, 
to believe that her end was near, and, although 
then in perfect health, the impression of the 
dreams was so strong that her mind was ardently 
affected : instead of directing her attention from 
the subject, she was continually employed in 
some means of eliciting a contradiction or con<> 
firmation of the fears which her dreams excited 
She had repeatedly turned to the b|ble, and 
opened its sacred page to find some satisfaction, 
and had as often found thou shalt die and not 
live," written as with a pen of fire ; to whatever 
source of information she turned, (lie same inti 
mation of the dark, irrevocable decree, seemed 
to b© made. It is not my objeci to state the gi»r 



dation of her misery and its consequences=-fflW 
who read ihb article can have any sympathy 
with an humble being at that distance. I shall 
barely sketch the operations of her mind, as they 
appeared in her conversations, or rather solilo- 
quies. 

It may be natural to suppose that such a per* 
son could have but little intercourse with thf 
beings around her— she was usually in solitude | 
frequently wandering in ttie fields at a distancf 
from the house, and would often be absent duriof 
the whole day. 

It was in one of these wanderings that I mei 
her, for the first time, after the commencement 
of her mental malady : she had strayed more than 
a mile from her home, and had seated henalf 
upon a rook, on the edge of the bay, in the moot 
solitary part of that portion of Kingston called, 
with great propriety. Rocky Nook. 

On discovering the unhappy female, I ap- 
proached as if I had not heard of the change; 
when the oerejponies of acquaintance were oTer» 
she knew me, but appeared to feel that our e^ 
istence had nothing in common at present. 

With a feeling that had more curiosity than 
sympathy in it, I endeavoured to lead the con- 
versation to her situation, anxious to show wijr 
skill at argument— anxious, like thousands of 
phlegmatic scholars, to argue a being out of a 
belief in the existence of that which they/eel 
they possess. 

To discourse of that which was all her thoughts, 
was no difficult task for the unfortunate Mercy. 

" You will not," I said, " assuredly, attach im- 
portapce to dreams, which you most fed, from 
every night's production, ar9 undefinable and 
coBtradiotory ; and the tuooideotal discovery of a 
verse in scripture, can be no intimation of a fate, 
becaifse the passage was there before you opened 
the book— if these are conclusive, I should have 
been a good and a rich man long since." But 
the restlessness of her eye convinced me that I 
was arguing in vain. 

Mercy waited some time, after I had ceased to 
speak, before she attempted to answer. 

* I will answer a fool,' said she, gazing 
across the bay, ' aooordmg to his folly. Jest he 
be wise in his own conceit.' I trust not to 
dreams, oor visions, nor texts; they may inti- 
mate, but I am *ure— and yet why deride any 
source of knowledge ;— that your dreams contra- 
dict, is a proof that they do not foretell— but 
wbep they come stroo^ and clear, when day unto 
day ntteretl) speech, apd pigbt unto night show- 
eth fbrth knowledge of the events, shall we de- 
spise the fhets for the medium through which 
they were convejred ? o— when the intimatioii 
points to a proQf, Ib^ pw»t iJ^reduloua irill b©. 
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can see it^ feei tint my fh^ne wastes with a 
more than natural decay. Were my sinews 
strong as the rocks that are heaped upon these 
unproductive fields, they would yield to my 
stronger conviction. I have tried, tried to con- 
yince myself it was not so." She arose, and as 
she stood between me and the thin mist upon 
the water, her emaciated form scarcely obstruct- 
ed my sight. She proceeded without apparently 
noticing my presence: "I have said, I have 
youth and health ; I will enjoy life, and its plea- 
sures shall prolong its term ; I will go forth as at 
other times, and walk in the light of my eyes, and 
the understanding of my heart ; but my fate was 
on my brow, and mankind paused to read it ; I 
planted the violet and it bloomed, but the saltoess 
of my tears dried up its roots, and it withered as I 
was gazing upon it. I have asked at every foun- 
tain of knowledge, I have locked up to the hea- 
vens, I have gazed upon the expanse of waters, 
I have searched in the sacred scriptures, and 
at is written in all, in letters to sear the eye and 
dry up the heart, ' there is but a step between 
thee and death.' And shall I combat it, shall I 
oppose an obstinate incredulity to the decrees of 
heaven, which are written on every cloud that 
passes ? No, I cannot, the mind may oppose, but 
tiie body is going down to its habitation ; — I have 
a fondness for life,** she contioued, " a fondness 
which, if any earUUy tore may be admitted, might 
plead some excuse for its existence. But all 
hope is blasted, those treasured dreams of plea- 
sure are all dissolved, the dread reality of death 
forbid their enjoyment. 
^ The dim smoke that rests upon the blue 

heights of Monument " 

I would that my readers could catch a glimpse 
of the being as she stood before me at that mo- 
ment : we were on a projecting point of the fish- 
ing rocks that overhang the north-western part 
of Plymouth Bay ; a fiood tide had covered the 
Aats and half islands, whose nudity occasionally 
disfigures that beautiful basin of water— the 
bright expanse of waters was rippled as the 
stronger current of the channel was opposed by 
% western breeze ; large strips of the bay, where 
the sea grass floated and defended it from the 
Wind, was smooth as the brow of infancy when 
shielded by the hand of maternal love. Mercy 
bad advanced to the very edge of the rock which 
topped over the channel, her' thin arm was ex- 
tended and her long hair was swept out by the 
wind. The luridness, not of anger nor grief, but 
^ deep impaasioned feeling was in her eyes, as 
they alternately rested upon me and the object 
«f their ceetemplation. 

The dim smoke that rests upon the blue 
Mc^tB of Moounent," said she, " is not more 
evanescent than our life—when the summer heats 
have passed, the storms of winter shall blanch its 
top, tmt, ere then, we may— I nwaty J mutt be 
chiUed hty other coUs than water's :— moistened 
«bt ^ the bteased dews that I have drank from 
tbe>dripfteg herbage. No, the chilliness of the 
grave ahall lie Mud na^^he darjt inoistiue of 



die sepulchre shall be OB me; eyes, that hare 
gazed with such joy upon these scenes, that even 
now look with a mournful pleasure, as they are 
fading from me, they shall be closed in the dark- 
ness of death, nor ever open again in this earthly 
life." 

It was some months before I visited again the 
neighbourhood of this unfortunate person, but I 
learned that the melancholy had increased with 
the diminution of her strength, and that it would 
be impossible for her to outlive the week. 

The next evening I received a message from 
her, inviting me to the house. With sympathy 
for her sufferings, and, my heart this moment 
tells me, with too much curiosity to know how 
she would appear in her near view of death, I 
hastened immediately across the fields, and was 
there before the messenger returned. On en- 
tering the house, I learned that a change in her 
appearance had induced her parents to believe 
that her end was very near. Could I at this mo- 
ment express the feelings which I experienced 
on entering the chamber, it would, perhaps, ex- 
cite no emotion, if, indeed, they varied materially 
from those which are common to all who enter 
the chamber of the dying. The half receding 
step, the suppressed breath, the fixedness with 
which we gaze upon the object of solicitude* all 
these are natural to all who feel ; and all who 
enter such a scene will feel. 

X have sent for you," said Mercy, as she at- 
tempted to lay her bony hand on mine—*' I have 
desired to show you that I am changed, not less 
in mind than in body. Oh, how I clung to life, 
how I doated on earth and ail that it has — the 
very certainty of my death made me wish to en- 
joy it noore. I have envied the cattle upon the 
hills, for they had freedom and life— nay, I would 
have changed with the very flower that my hand 
had planted ; this you keew, and I hare wished 
that you should see that my desires are changed. 
That affection, my friend," continued she, 
'* which was placed on earth, has now a higher 
object, and I may say that I would not live always. 
But yet one feeling is earthly that is not yet con- 
quered." Her %ye turned slowly toward one who 
was reclining from the window. He suffers— 
but I warned him months since ; I urged him by 
the faithfulness of his love to leave me— but with 
the devotedness of despair, he has clung to me, 
although he felt.that I was fast passing from his 
grasp. He has supported me when exercise was 
beyond my strength, he has watched me with a 
devotedness that bespeaks a more than human 
passion; his affection has appeared more than 
earthly, ' it is pasfdng the love of woman.* Could 
I forget that, did that not hold me, I should go 
in peace, 'tis the last tie that binds me te earth, 
and I feel now that it must he rent asunder. 
WiUiam," said she, the young man turned from 
the window, and was at once by her side. 

She made an effort to extend her hand, he 
seized it in both of hisp and kneeled by the aide 
of the bed. 

" WtUiam, I feel that we most part" But 
not now," said the agooiaod yoath^ not mwp 
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l^ercy— jon will, I hope, be spared to ns long." 

EreD now," continued ihe, I am entering the 
dark ralley of the shadbw of death. Ton bare 
watched, oh^ be at pea^fe with him that smiteth, 
and kiss the rod." 

The young man was attempting to speak, when 
she said : " Do not reply— if earthly lore is sin- 
ful, we bare sinned much, William ; but beayen 
can witness in your behalf, that what there is of 
purity in human lore you have shown me. But, 
oh, let my father be called." 

In a few minutes he entered. " Father, dear 
father," said the dying daughter, ** I must leave 
you now— oh, let me hear your last, last blessing 
—pray for me; tis the last prayer you can utter 
in my behalf." 

Let us pray," said the father, and he kneeled 
beside his placid child. 

Years have passed since that solemn hour — 
pains and sickness, misfortunes, and every cala- 
mity but vice, has fallen to my lot, but none of 
these, nor the more Lethean draught of prospe- 
rity, have been able to eradicate one incident of 
this night from my mind. In solemn contempla- 
tion 'tis with me ; in dreams and visions of the 
night I have seen it, with all the imposing dis- 
tinctness of that impressive hour ; its recollection, 
while it shows how calm and placid may be the 
dyiog saint, convinces that that serenity and 
peace must be derived from conscious purity. 

The good man's words were just audible at the 
extremity of the room, and when he had finished 
one of those solemn appeals to God, in which the 
pious resignation of the Christian was conspicu- 
ous over the subdued expectations and hopes of 
a doating father ; when he had poured out before 
that Being the ardent desire of his soiil, when he 
had prayed — and not mingled one earthly wish 
in his petition— no, not even to ask for Kfe— 
" Strengthen her hopei" said the afflicted solici- 
tor, " increase her confidence—let these, her last 
hours, be hours of peace, And may our lamen- 
tations be hushed, in knwoing that she is with 
thee:* 

When his petition was closed, a new serenity 
appeared upon the countenance of the dying 
Mercy, and, for a moment I believed she might 
yet be spared. Subsequent painful experience 
has taught me to draw no favourable omen from 
that new, that almost heavenly brilliancy, which 
sometimes marks the eyes of the dying. 

"Have you any request," said the yet kneel- 
ing father. 

" Could I but bear your and William's voice," 
said she " joining in my favourite tune." 

To some, it may be supposed that this was an 
hour in which the afflicted father could scarcely 
join in music; such, however, would do well to 
remember, that singing makes with the chris- 
tian, in that land, a part of r^td devotion. With 
tuneful, but trembling voices, William and the 
submissive father commenced the tune which 
Mercy had almost sanctified to them, by her re- 
cent frequent repetitions of it. It was slow and 
mournful, and derived much of its applicability 
from the words to which it was set: 



Flrai WM 107 hstlili, my day was bright, 
And I presiiaMd *twooM ne'er bt nlgbt, 
FoBdIy I leld wllbia mj bean, 
Plesiare sod petee tbtll De*er depart. 
Bat I forgot thbie arm wu eiroat, 
Tbat made mj moantsla ecmiid lo long — 

The voice of William ceased almost with the 
first line. The father, however, continued, and 
even Mercy joined in the exercise, when her 
voice suddenly ceasing, her father stopped — the 
pure soul of his sainted child had fied from earth- 
ly love and earthly friendship, to the bosom of a 
heavenly and eternal rest 

Death, however visible its approach, surprises 
the living, and the father, as he felt that the 
dearest object of his earthly love had faded from 
him, joined the less submissive WiDiam in well 
deserved tears. 

I turned from this scene to the window ; the 
silence of the night was fitted for the feelings 
which such an hour must create ; the rich light 
of a harvest moon was resting upon the hUls, that 
rose beyond the neighbouring river, whose gush- 
ing current was all that disturbed the hallowed 
quiet of that eventful hour; a dim wreath of mist, 
which rose thin and lightly from the stream, for 
a moment assumed a form that almost cheated 
my senses— but it faded, and I was aroused to 
the painful realities of the night by the hysteric 
aobs of the bereaved William. 



KItfiGAHV SXTRACT* 

Let this idea dwell upon our minds, that our 
duties to God, and our duties to man, are not 
distinct and independent duties, but are involved 
in each other; that devotion and virtue are not 
different things, but the same thing, either in 
different points of progress or circumstances of 
situations. What we call devotion, for the sake 
of distinction, during its initiatory and instru- 
mental exercises, is devotion in its infancy ; the 
virtua which, after a time, it produces, is devo- 
tion in its maturity ; the oontemplation of Deity 
is devotion at rest; the execution of his com- 
mands is devotion in action. Praise is religion 
in the temple, or in the closet; industry, from a 
sense of duty, is religion in the shop or field ; 
commercial integrity is religion in 'the mart; the 
communication of consolation is religion in the 
chamber of sickness; paternal instruction is re- 
ligion on the benoh; pati iotism is religion in the 
public— From a Sermon of Jlev, J, Fra$icu. 



It is a great mistake to imagine that the pursnit j 
of learning is injurious to health. We see that 
studious men live as long as persons of any other 
profession. History will confirm the truth of this 
observation. In fact, the regular^calm and uni- 
form life of a student conduces to health, and re> 
moves many inconveniences and dangers, which J 
might otherwise assault it, provided that the an- 
perfiuous heat of the constitution be assuaged by 
moderate exercise, and the habit of the body be 
not overcharged with a quantity of aliment in- ' 
comps^tible with a ledantry life. 
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Snow Flake, 235 

Spanish Romance, 240 

Swamp Hall, 262 

Spring — original, . . . • • 269 

ScottUh ThisUe,' 263 

Spirit of Song, 287 

Spirit of Prayer, 296 
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The Seasons, 

The World, 

To a Clock--origtnal, 

The Deep, 46 

The Husband, . * 47 

Tho Gatherer, . 48, 96, 144, 192, 255 
The DroFor— original, . . .50 

The Mermaid of Martin Meer— ilhistrated , 65 

The Grave, 80 

The Wife,- 86 



The Frail Flower, I . * 11 

Thme be mMoT Beauty's Paiifi^tn-tt 

Song, set to Music, • ... 92 
The Smuggler's Escape, . . . 94 
The Maid's Stratagem, or the Captire 

Loyer—illustrated 113 

The 6aks, 118 

Tfl^Pole, n% 

Te Him I Lov^e, 13ft 
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161 
177 
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Talleyrand — illustrated 
The Ring and the Cliff-411astrated, 
Triumph of the Fandango— illustrated. 
There was a Time— a Song, set to Music, 
Temple of Egina— embellished with an Ea* 

graying, 

The Sea, 

The Two Monuments, . . • • 
The Skull House— illustrated, . 
The Smile of the Lord— original, . 

Try Me, • • 

The Black Mask, 

The Rainbow', 240 

Trouble — original, ^1 

To , 

The Moss Rose, »5l 

The Albambra— original, .... 254 

The Grave, ^ 

ThipeSttars, 

The JWfartyr Student, .... 284 

The Mind, 287 

To Agatha, W7 
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200 
200 
210 
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225 



Use of Phrenology, 
Use of Artillery, . 
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Voice of the Wind, U 

Venetian Artist, or the Portrait of Donna 

Chiarar-embellished with an Engraring^ 07 

W^inter Carol, ^ 

Where shall we make her Grarcj . . 110 

Wood Eograying, 138 

Wealth and Misery— original, . . . 236 



Youth, 
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Philadelphia Fashions, 
Young Napoleon, . 
The Dead Man's Hand, . 
Music, . 44, 92, 142, 
The Queen of the Belgians, 
The Mermaid, • 
Napoleon Bonaparte, 
Portrait of Dpnna Chiara, 
The Maid's Stntsigem, » 
piiaoe TaUeyrand, 
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190, 252, 208 
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65 
. 81 
97 
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The Ring and the CHff, . . - • 1«1 
Triumph of the Fandango, . • • 

Latest Fashion^ 

Temple of Egina, 

The Skull House, • . . % • 

Sir WaHer Scott, 

Viewof Venice— Steel Engraving, . • M7 
Mary Russell Mitford, . . . • 
Embroidevy, 
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